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STRANGERS  AND  PILGRIMS 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  '  LADY  AUDLEY's  SECRET,'  ETC, 


'  Egypt,  thou  kaewst  too  well, 
My  heart  was  to  thy  rudder  tied  by  the  string*, 
And  thou  shouldst  tow  me  after ;  o'er  my  spirit 
Thy  full  supremacy  thou  knewst ;  and  that 
Thy  beck  might  from  the  bidding  of  the  gods 
Command  me.1 


gook  %  ^irst. 

Chapter  I. 

•  Give  me  a  look,  give  me  a  face. 
That  makes  simplicity  a  grace ; 
Robes  loosely  flowing,  hair  as  free : 
Such  sweet  neglect  more  taketh  me 
Than  all  the  adulteries  of  art; 
They  strike  mine  eyes,  but  not  my  heart.* 

THE  scene  was  an  ancient  orchard  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  in  the 
far  west  of  England :  an  orchard  bounded  on  one  side  by 
an  old-fashioned  garden,  where  roses  and  carnations  were  blooming 
in  their  summer  glory;  and  on  the  other  by  a  ponderous  red-brick 
wall,  heavily  buttressed,  and  with  a  moat  at  its  outer  base — a  wall 
that  was  built  for  the  protection  of  a  more  important  habitation  than 
Hawleigh  Vicarage.  Time  was  when  the  green  slope  wThere  the 
rugged  apple-trees  spread  their  crooked  limbs  in  the  sunshine  was 
a  prim  pleasance,  and  when  the  hill  was  crowned  by  the  grim  towers 
of  Hawleigh  Castle.  But  the  civil  wars  made  an  end  of  the  gothic 
towers  and  machicolated  galleries  that  had  weathered  many  a  storm, 
and  nothing  was  now  left  save  a  remnant  of  the  old  wall  and  one  solitary 
tower,  to  which  some  archeologically-minded  vicar  in  time  past  had 
joined  the  modest  parsonage  of  Hawleigh  parish.  This  was  a  low 
white  building,  of  the  farmhouse  type,  large  and  roomy,  with  bow- 
8*coxi>  Skbies,  Vol.  IX.  F.8.  Vol,  XIX.  B 
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windows  to  some  of  the  lower  rooms,  and  diamond-paned  casements 
to  others.  In  this  western  land  of  warm  rains  and  flowers  the 
myrtles  and  roses  climbed  to  the  steeply  -  sloping  roof,  and  every 
antique  casement  looked  out  of  a  frame  of  foliage  and  blossom.  It 
was  not  a  mansion  which  a  modern  architect  would  have  been  proud 
to  have  built,  by  any  means,  but  a  dwelling-place  which  a  painter 
or  a  poet  would  have  fallen  madly  in  love  with  at  first  sight. 

There  were  pigeons  cooing  and  boop-boop-booping  among  the 
moss-grown  corbels  of  the  tower;  a  blackbird  in  a  wicker  cage  hanging 
outside  one  of  the  narrow  windows ;  a  skylark  in  a  little  green  wooden 
box  decorating  another.  The  garden  where  the  roses  and  carna- 
tions flourished  had  somewhat  of  a  neglected  look,  not  weedy  or 
forlorn,  only  a  little  unkempt  and  over-luxuriant,  like  a  garden  to 
which  the  hireling  gardener  comes  once  a  week,  or  which  is  left  to 
the  charge  of  a  single  outdoor  labourer,  who  has  horses  and  pigs 
upon  his  mind,  nay  perhaps  also  the  daily  distraction  of  indoor 
duties,  in  the  boot-and-knife-cleaning  way. 

Perhaps,  looking  at  the  subject  from  a  purely  poetical  point  of 
view,  no  garden  should  ever  be  better  kept  than  that  garden  at 
Hawleigh.  What  ribbon-bordering,  or  artistically  variegated  mosaic 
work  of  lobelia,  and  petunia,  and  calceolaria,  and  verbena,  could 
ever  equal  the  wild  beauty  of  roses  that  grew  at  their  own  sweet  will 
against  a  background  of  seringa  and  arbutus — shrubs  that  must  have 
been  planted  by  some  unknown  benefactor  in  the  remote  past,  for 
no  incumbent  of  late  years  had  ever  been  known  to  plant  anything? 
What  prim  platter-like  circles  of  well-behaved  bedding-out  plants, 
spick  and  span  from  the  greenhouse,  could  charm  the  sense  like  the 
various  and  yet  familiar  old-world  flowers  that  filled  those  long  bor- 
ders which  curved  in  and  out  with  the  convolutions  of  that  irregularly- 
shaped  three-quarters  of  an  acre  which  made  Parson  LuttrelTs  flower- 
garden  ? 

Of  this  small  domain  about  half  an  acre  consisted  of  meadow- 
like grass,  not  often  improved  by  the  roller,  and  sometimes  permitted 
to  flourish  in  rank  luxuriance  ankle-deep.  The  girls — that  is  to 
say,  Wilmot  Luttrell's  four  daughters — managed  to  play  croquet 
upon  that  greensward  nevertheless,  being  at  the  croquet  -  playing 
stage  of  existence,  when  a  young  woman  hard  driven  would  play 
croquet  in  an  empty  coal-cellar.  Near  the  house  the  grass  assumed 
form  and  dignity,  and  was  bordered  by  a  rugged  syeep  of  loose  gravel, 
called  the  carriage-drive ;  and  just  opposite  the  drawing-room  win- 
dows there  stood  an  ancient  stone  sundial,  on  which  the  ladies  of 
Hawleigh  Castle  had  marked  the  slow  passage  of  empty  hours  in 
centuries  gone  by.  Only  a  hedge  of  holly  divided  the  garden  from 
a  narrow  strip  of  waste  land  that  bordered  the  dusty  high-road;  but 
a  row  of  fine  old  elms  grew  on  that  intervening  strip  of  grass,  and 
secured  the  Luttrell  damsels  from  the  gazo  of  the  ToJkgw. 
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But  for  seclusion,  for  the  sweet  sense  of  utter  solitude  and  re- 
tirement, the  orchard  was  best — that  undulating  slope  of  mossy  turf, 
cropped  close  by  occasional  sheep,  which  skirted  the  flower-garden, 
and  stretched  away  to  the  rear  of  the  low  white  honse.  The  very  wall, 
crowned  with  foxgloves  white  and  red,  gaudy  dragon's-mouth,  and 
creeping  yellow  stonecrop,  was  in  itself  a  picture ;  and  in  the  shelter  of 
this  wall,  which  turned  its  stalwart  old  back  to  the  west,  was  the  nicest 
spot  for  an  afternoon's  idleness  over  a  new  book,  or  the  worthless  scrap 
of  lace  or  muslin  which  constituted  the  last  mania  in  the  way  of 
fancy-work.   This,  at  least,  was  what  Elizabeth  Luttrell  said  of  the 
old  wall,  and  as  she  had  been  born  and  reared  for  the  nineteen  years 
of  her  young  life  at  Hawleigh,  she  was  a  tolerable  judge  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  garden  and  orchard.     She  sits  in  the  shadow  of  the  wall 
this  June  afternoon  alone,  with  an  unread  book  in  her  lap. 

Elizabeth  Luttrell  is  the  beauty  of  a  family  in  which  all  the  daugh- 
ters are  handsome — the  peerless  flower  among  four  fair  sisters,  who 
are  renowned  throughout  this  part  of  the  western  world  as  the  pretty 
Miss  Luttrells. 

About  Gertrude  the  eldest,  or  Diana  the  second,  or  Blanche  the 
youngest,  there  might  be  differences  of  opinion — a  question  raised 
as  to  the  length  of  Gertrude's  nose,  a  doubt  as  to  the  width  of 
Diana's  mouth,  a  schism  upon  the  merits  of  Blanche's  figure;  but  the 
third  daughter  of  the  house  of  Luttrell  was  simply  perfect:  you  could 
no  more  dispute  her  beauty  than  that  of  the  Florentine  Venus. 

What  a  picture  she  made  upon  this  midsummer  afternoon,  as 
she  sat  in  the  shade  of  the  ruddy  old  wall,  in  a  holland  dress,  and 
with  a  blue  ribbon  twisted  in  her  hair,  profile  of  face  and  figure  in 
fall  relief  against  the  warm  background,  every  line  the  perfection  of 
grace  and  beauty,  every  hue  and  every  curve  a  study  for  a  painter  ! 
0,  if  among  all  the  splendid  fashion-plates  in  the  Royal  Academy 
— the  duchess  in  black-velvet  train,  and  point-lace  flounces,  and 
scarlet-silk  petticoat,  and  diamonds;  the  marchioness  in  blonde  and 
blue  satin  and  pearls ;  the  countess  in  white  silk  and  azaleas  ;  the 
viscountess  in  tulle  and  rosebuds — if  in  this  feast  of  millinery  Eliza- 
beth Luttrell  could  but  shine  forth,  sitting  by  the  old  orchard  wall 
in  her  washed-out  holland  gown,  what  a  revelation  that  fresh  young 
beauty  would  seem ! 

It  was  not  a  rustic  beauty,  however — not  a  loveliness  created  to  bo 
dressed  in  white  muslin  and  to  adorn  a  cottage — but  splendid  rather, 
and  worthy  to  rule  the  heart  of  a  great  man.  Nose,  a  small  aquiline ; 
eyes,  that  darkly-clear  gray  which  in  some  lights  deepens  to  violet ; 
complexion,  a  warm  brunette ;  forehead,  low  and  broad  ;  hair  of  the 
darkest  brown,  with  ruddy  golden  gleams  lurking  in  its  crisp  waves — 
hair  which  is  in  itself  almost  a  sufficient  justification  for  awy  ^o\m^ 
woman  to  set  up  as  a  beauty,  if  her  stock-in-trade  were  no  more  Wvaw 
those  dark-brown  tresses,  those  Je/fcaiely-arched  brows  and  u\row3L 
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curling  lashes.  In  all  the  varying  charms  of  expression,  as  well  as 
in  regularity  of  feature,  Nature  has  gifted  Elizabeth  Luttrell  with  a 
lavish  hand.  She  is  the  crystallization  of  centuries  of  dead-and- 
gone  Luttrells,  all  more  or  less  beautiful ;  for  the  race  is  one  that 
can  boast  of  good  looks  as  a  family  heritage. 

She  sits  alone  by  the  old  wall,  the  western  sunlight  shining 
through  the  crimson  bells  of  the  foxgloves  and  the  red  and  yellow 
flowers  of  the  dragon's -mouth  above  her  head;  sits  alone,  with 
loosely  linked  hands  lying  idle  in  her  lap,  and  fixed  dreaming  eyes. 
It  is  nearly  an  hour  since  she  has  turned  a  leaf  of  her  book,  when 
a  ringing  soprano  voice  calling  her  name,  and  a  shower  of  rose-leaves 
thrown  across  her  face,  scare  away  her  day-dreams. 

She  looks  up  impatiently,  angrily  even,  at  Blanche,  the  hoyden 
of  the  family,  who  stands  above  her  on  the  steep  grassy  slope,  with 
a  basket  of  dilapidated  roses  on  her  arm.  The  damsel,  incorrigibly 
idle  alike  by  nature  and  habit,  has  been  seized  with  an  industrious 
fit,  and  has  been  clipping  and  trimming  the  roses. 

'  What  a  lazy  creature  you  are,  Lizzie  !'  she  exclaims.  '  I 
thought  you  were  going  to  put  the  ribbons  on  your  muslin  dress  for 
this  evening.' 

'  I  wish  you'd  be  good  enough  to  concern  yourself  about  your 
own  clothes,  Blanche,  and  leave  mine  alone.  And  please  don't 
come  screaming  at  me  when  I'm — asleep.' 

'  You  weren't  asleep ;  your  eyes  were  ever  so  wide  open.  You 
were  thinking — I  can  guess  what  about — and  smiling  at  your  own 
thoughts.  I  wish  I  had  anything  as  nice  to  think  about.  That's 
the  worst  of  having  a  handsome  sister.  How  can  I  suppose  that 
any  one  will  ever  take  any  notice  of  poor  little  me  ?' 

'  Upon  my  honour,  Blanche,  I  believe  you  are  the  most  provok- 
ing girl  in  creation  !' 

'  You  can't  believe  that,  for  you  don't  know  all  the  girls  in 
creation.' 

'  One  of  the  most,  then ;  but  that  comes  of  sending  a  girl  to 
school.     You  have  all  the  schoolgirl  vulgarities.' 

'  I'm  sure  I  didn't  want  to  go  to  Miss  Derwent's,  Lizzie.  It 
was  Gertrude's  fault,  making  such  a  fuss  about  me,  and  setting 
papa  at  me.     I'd  much  rather  have  run  wild  at  home.' 

'  I  think  you'd  run  wild  anywhere,  in  a  convent  even.' 

'  I  daresay  I  should  ;  but  that's  not  the  qiftstion.  I  want  to 
know  if  you're  going  to  wear  your  dean  white  muslin,  because  my 
own  toilet  hinges  on  your  decision.  It's  a  serious  matter  for  girls 
who  are  allowed  only  one  clean  muslin  a  week.' 

*  I  don't  know;  perhaps  I  shall  wear  my  blue,'  replies  Eliza- 
beth with  a  careless  air,  pretending  to  read. 

'  You  won't  do  anything  of  the  kind.  It's  ever  so  tumbled,  and 
I  know  you  like  to  look  nice  when  Mr.  Forde  is  here.    You're  such 
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a  mean  girl,  Elizabeth  Luttrell.  Yon  pretend  not  to  care  a  straw 
how  you  dress,  and  dawdle  here  making  believe  to  read  that  stupid 
old  volume  of  travels  to  the  Victoria  Thingembob  that  the  old  fogies 
of  the  book-club  choose  for  us;  and  when  we've  put  on  our  veriest 
rags  you'll  scamper  up  the  back-stairs  just  at  the  last  moment,  and 
come  down  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  he  has  come,  all  over  crisp 
muslin  flounces  and  fresh  pink  ribbons,  just  as  if  you'd  a  French 
milliner  at  your  beck  and  call.' 

'  I  really  can't  help  it,  if  I  know  how  to  put  on  my  things  a 
little  better  than  you  and  Diana.  I'm  sure  Gertrude  is  always 
nicely  dressed.' 

'  Yes,  Gertrude  has  the  brand  of  Cain — Gertrude  is  a  born  old 
maid;  one  can  see  it  in  her  neck-ribbons  and  top-knots.  Now, 
how  about  the  white  muslin  ?' 

1 I  wish  you  wouldn't  worry,  Blanche;  I  shall  wear  exactly  what  I 
please.  I  will  not  be  pestered  by  a  younger  sister.  What's  the  time  ?' 

The  fourth  Miss  Luttrell  drags  a  little  Geneva  silver  watch  from 
her  belt  by  a  black  ribbon— a  silver  watch  presented  to  her  by  her 
father  on  her  fifteenth  birthday — to  be  exchanged  for  a  gold  one  at 
some  indefinite  period  of  the  Vicar's  existence,  when  a  flash  of  pro- 
sperity shall  brighten  the  dull  level  of  his  financial  career.  He  has 
given  similar  watches  to  all  his  daughters  on  their  fifteenth  birth- 
days ;  but  Lizzie's  lies  forgotten  amongst  disabled  brooches  and  odd 
earrings  in  a  trinket-box  on  her  dressing-table.  Elizabeth  Luttrell 
does  not  care  to  note  the  progress  of  her  days  on  a  pale-faced  Ge- 
neva timepiece,  value  something  under  five  pounds. 

'  Half-past  five  by  me,'  says  Blanche. 

'  Are  you  twenty  minutes  slow,  or  twenty  minutes  fast  ?' 

'  Well,  I  believe  I'm  five-and-twenty  minutes  slow.' 

1  Then  I  shall  come  to  dress  in  half  an  hour.  I  wish  you'd  just 
tack  those  pink  bows  on  my  dress,  Blanche — you're  evidently  at  a 
loss  for  something  to  do.' 

*  Just  tack,'  repeats  the  younger  sister  with  a  wry  face;  '  you 
mean  sew  them  on,  I  suppose.  That's  like  people  asking  you  to 
"  touch"  the  bell,  when  you're  comfortably  coiled  up  in  an  easy-chair 
at  the  other  end  of  the  room.  It  sounds  less  than  asking  one  to 
ring  it ;  but  one  has  to  disturb  oneself  all  the  same.  I  don't  see 
why  you  shouldn't  sew  on  your  own  ribbons ;  and  I'm  dead  tired — 
I've  been  standing  in  the  broiling  sun  for  the  last  hour,  trimming 
the  roses,  and  trying  to  make  the  garden  look  a  little  decent.' 

'0,  very  well;  I  can  get  my  dress  ready  myself,'  says  Eliza- 
beth with  a  grand  air,  not  lifting  her  eyes  from  the  volume  in  which 
she  struggles  vainly  to  follow  the  current  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza. 
Has  not  Malcolm  Forde  expressed  a  respectful  wish  that  she  were 
a  little  less  vague  in  her  notions  of  all  that  vast  world  which  lies  be- 
yond the  market-town  and  rustic  suburbs  of  Hawleigh  ? 
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'Don't  be  offended,  Lizzie;  you  know  I  always  do  anything  you 
ask  me.     Where  are  the  ribbons  ?' 

'  In  the  left-hand  top  drawer.  Be  sure  you  don't  tumble  my 
flounces.' 

'  I'll  take  care.  I'm  so  glad  you're  going  to  wear  your  white ; 
for  now  I  can  wear  mine  without  Gertrude  grumbling  about  my  ex- 
travagance in  beginning  a  clean  muslin  at  the  end  of  the  week :  as- 
if  people  with  any  pretence  to  refinement  ever  made  any  difference 
in  their  gowns  at  the  end  of  the  week- — as  if  anybody  but  utter  bar- 
barians would  go  grubby  because  it  was  Friday  or  Saturday !  Mind 
you  come  upstairs  in  time  to  dress,  Lizzie.' 

*  I  shall  be  ready,  child.  The  people  are  not  to  be  here  till 
seven.' 

'  The  people !  As  if  you  cared  one  straw  about  Jane  Harrisoa 
or  Laura  Melvin  and  that  preposterous  brother  of  hers !' 

'  You  manage  to  flirt  with  the  preposterous  brother,  at  any  rate/ 
says  Lizzie,  still  looking  down  at  her  book. 

'  0,  one  must  get  one's  hand  in  somehow.  And  as  if  there  were 
any  choice  of  a  subject  in  this  God-forsaken  place !' 

'  Blanche,  how  can  you  use  such  horrid  expressions  ?' 

•  But  it  is  God-foraaken.  I  heard  Captai^  Fielding  call  it  so 
the  other  day.' 

'  You  are  always  picking  up  somebody's  phrases.  Do  go  and 
tack  on  those  ribbons,  or  I  shall  have  to  do  it  myself.' 

'And  that  would  be  a  calamity,'  cries  Blanche,  laughing,  'when, 
there  is  anybody  else  whose  services  you  can  utilise!' 

It  was  one  of  the  golden  rules  of  Elizabeth  Luttrell's  life  that 
she  should  never  do  anything  for  herself  which  she  could  get  any  one 
else  to  do  for  her.  What  was  the  good  of  having  three  unmarried 
sisters — all  plainer  than  oneself — unless  one  made  some  use  of  them? 
She  herself  had  grown  up  like  a  flower,  as  beautiful  and  as  useless; 
not  to  toil  or  spin — only  to  be  admired  and  cherished  as  a  type  of 
God-given  idle  loveliness. 

That  her  beauty  was  to  be  profitable  to  herself  and  to  the  world 
by  and  by  in  some  large  way,  she  regarded  as  an  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  her  existence.  She  had  troubled  herself  very  little  about 
the  future ;  had  scarcely  chafed  against  the  narrow  bounds  of  her 
daily  life.  That  certainty  of  high  fortune  awaiting  her  in  the  coming 
years  supported  and  sustained  her.  In  the  mean  while  she  lived  her 
life — a  life  not  altogether  devoid  of  delight,  but  into  which  the  ele- 
ment of  passion  had  not  yet  entered. 

Even  in  so  dull  a  place  as  Hawleigh  there  were  plenty  of  ad- 
mirers for  such  a  girl  as  Elisabeth  Luttrell.     She  had  drunk  freely 
of  the  nectar  of  praise;  knew  the  full  measure  of  her  beauty,  and 
felt  that  she  was  born  to  conquer.    All  the  little  ketone*,  \ha  tdviaL 
flirtations  of  the  present  were,  in  her  mind,  mete  o!hM'*-^K3\  \rofc. 
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they  served  to  give  some  variety  to  an  existence  which  would  have 
been  intolerably  monotonous  without  them. 

She  went  on  reading,  or  trying  to  read,  for  half  an  hour  after 
Blanche  had  skipped  up  the  green  slope  where  the  apple-trees  spread 
a  fantastic  carpet  of  light  and  shade  in  the  afternoon  sunshine ;  she 
tried  her  hardest  to  chain  her  thoughts  to  that  book  of  African  travel, 
but  the  Victoria Nyanza  eluded  her  like  a  will-o'-the-wisp.  Her  thoughts 
went  back  to  a  little  scene  under  an  avenue  of  ancient  limes  in  Haw- 
leigh-road — a  scene  that  had  been  acted  only  a  few  hours  ago.  It 
was  not  very  much  to  think  of :  only  an  accidental  meeting  with  her 
father's  curate,  Malcolm  Forde ;  only  a  little  commonplace  talk  about 
the  parish  and  the  choir,  the  early  services,  and  the  latest  volumes 
obtainable  at  the  Hawleigh  book-club. 

Mr.  Luttrell  had  employed  four  curates  since  Lizzie's  sixteenth 
birthday;  and  the  first,  second,  and  third  of  those  young  Levites  had 
been  Lizzie's  devoted  slaves.  It  had  become  an  established  rule  that 
the  curate — Mr.  Luttrell  could  only  afford  one,  though  there  were 
two  churches  in  his  duty — should  fall  madly  in  love  with  Elizabeth. 
But  the  fourth  curate  was  of  a  different  stuff  from  the  material  out  of 
which  the  three  simpering  young  gentlemen  fresh  from  college  were 
created.  Malcolm  Forde  was  five-and-thirty  years  of  age ;  a  man  who 
had  been  a  soldier,  and  who  had  taken  up  this  new  service  from  con- 
viction ;  a  man  who  possessed  an  income  amply  sufficient  for  his  own 
simple  needs,  and  in  no  way  looked  to  the  Church  as  an  honourable 
manner  of  solving  the  great  enigma  of  how  a  gentleman  is  to  main- 
tain himself  in  this  world.  He  was  a  Christian  in  the  purest  and 
widest  sense  of  the  word;  an  earnest  thinker,  an  indefatigable  worker; 
an  enthusiast  upon  all  subjects  relating  to  his  beloved  Church. 

To  such  a  man  as  this  all  small  flirtations  and  girlish  follies 
must  needs  appear  trivial  in  the  extreme;  but  Mr.  Forde  was  not  a 
prig,  nor  was  he  prone  to  parade  his  piety  before  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  So  he  fell  into  the  ways  of  Hawleigh  with  consummate  ease: 
played  croquet  with  the  mallet  of  a  master;  disliked  high-jinks  and 
grandiose  entertainments  at  rich  people's  houses,  but  was  not  above 
au  impromptu  picnic  with  his  intimate  associates,  a  gipsy -tea  in 
Evurtou  Wood,  or  a  friendly  musical  evening  at  the  parsonage.  He 
had  little  time  to  devote  to  such  relaxations,  but  did  not  disdain  them 
on  occasion. 

At  the  outset  of  their  acquaintance  the  four  Luttrell  girls  vowed 
they  should  always  be  afraid  of  him,  that  those  dreadful  cold  gray 
eves  of  his  made  them  feel  uncomfortable. 

'  When  he  looks  at  me  in  that  grave  searching  way,  I  positively 
feel  myself  the  wickedest  creature  in  the  world,'  cried  Diana,  who  was 
of  a  sprightly  disposition,  and  prone  to  a  candid  confession  cA  v\\\  \ict 
weaknesses.    * How  I should  hate  to  marry  such  a  man  \  I\,\vovA<\.\to 
like  being  perpetually  brought  face  to  face  with  one's  conscience- 
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'  I  think  a  woman's  husband  ought,  in  a  manner,  to  represent 
her  conscience,'  said  Gertrude,  who  was  seven-and-twenty,  and  prided 
herself  upon  being  serious-minded.  '  At  least,  I  should  like  to  see 
all  my  faults  and  follies  reflected  in  my  husband's  face,  and  to  grow 
out  of  them  by  his  influence.' 

'  What  a  hard  time  your  husband  would  have  of  it,  Gerty !'  ex- 
claimed the  flippant  Blanche,  assisting  at  the  conversation  from  out- 
side the  open  window  of  the  breakfast-room,  or  den,  in  which  the 
four  damsels  were  as  untidy  as  they  pleased ;  Elizabeth's  colour-box 
and  drawing-board,  Gertrude's  work-box,  Diana's  desk,  Blanche's 
Dorcas  bag,  all  heaped  pell-mell  upon  the  battered  old  sideboard. 

'  If  you  spent  more  time  among  the  poor,  Diana,'  said  Gertrude, 
not  deigning  to  notice  this  interruption,  '  you  need  not  be  afraid  of 
any  man's  eyes.     When  our  own  hearts  are  at  peace — ' 

'  Don't,  please, Gerty;  don't  give  me  any  warmed-up  versions  of 
your  tracts.  The  state  of  my  own  heart  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question.  If  I  were  the  most  spotless  being  in  creation,  I  should 
feel  just  the  same  about  Mr.  Forde's  eyes.  As  for  district- visiting, 
you  know  very  well  that  my  health  was  never  good  enough  for  that 
kind  of  thing ;  and  I'm  sure  if  papa  had  six  daughters  instead  of 
four,  you  do  enough  in  the  goody-goody  line  for  the  whole  batch.' 

Miss  Luttrell  gave  a  gentle  sigh,  and  continued  her  needlework 
in  silence.  She  could  not  help  feeling  that  she  was  the  one  bit  of 
leaven  that  leavened  the  whole  lump ;  that  if  a  general  destruction 
were  threatened  the  daughters  of  Hawleigh  by  reason  of  their  frivoli- 
ties, her  own  sterling  merits  might  buy  them  off — as  the  ten  righte- 
ous men  who  were  not  to  be  found  in  Sodom  might  have  ransomed 
that  guilty  population. 

Elizabeth  had  been  busy  painting  a  little  bit  of  still-life — an  over- 
ripe peach  and  a  handful  of  pansies  and  mulberry-leaves  lying  loosely 
scattered  at  the  base  of  Mr.  Luttrell's  Venetian  claret-jug.  She  had 
gone  steadily  on  with  her  work,  laying  on  little  dabs  of  transparent 
colour  with  a  quick  light  touch,  and  not  vouchsafing  any  expression 
of  interest  in  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Forde's  peculiarities. 

'  He's  very  good-looking,'  Diana  said  meditatively.  'Don't  you 
think  so,  Lizzie  ?     You're  an  authority  upon  curates.' 

Elizabeth  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  answered  in  her  most  in- 
different tone : 

'  Tolerably!    He  has  rather  a  good  forehead.' 

'  Rather  good !'  exclaimed  Gertrude,  grinding  industriously  across 
an  expanse  of  calico  with  her  cutting-out  scissors.  '  He  has  the  fore- 
head of  an  apostle.' 

'  How  do  you  know  that  ?  You  never  saw  an  apostle,'  cried 
Blanche  from  the  window,  with  her  favourite  line  of  argument.  '  And 
as  for  the  pictures  we  see  of  them,  that's  all  humbug!  for  there  were 
no  photographers  in  Judea.' 
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'  Come  indoors,  Blanche,  and  write  a  German  exercise,'  said  Ger- 
trude. 'It's  too  bad  to  stand  out  there  all  the  morning,  idling  away 
your  time.' 

'And  spoiling  your  complexion  into  the  bargain/  added  Diana. 
'What  a  tawny  little  wretch  you  are  becoming  !' 

*  I  don't  care  two  straws  about  my  complexion,  and  I'm  not  going 
to  cramp  my  hand  with  that  horrid  German  !' 

'  Think  of  the  privilege  of  being  able  to  read  Schiller  in  the  ori- 
ginal!' said  Gertrude  solemnly. 

4 1  don't  think  much  of  it ;  for  I  never  see  you  read  him,  though 
yon  do  pride  yourself  on  your  German,'  answered  the  flippant  Blanche. 
And  then  they  went  back  to  Mr.  Forde,  and  discussed  his  eyes  and 
his  forehead  over  again ;  not  arriving  at  any  very  definite  expression 
of  opinion  at  the  last,  and  Elizabeth  holding  her  ideas  in  reserve. 

'I  don't  think  this  one  will  be  quite  like  the  rest,  Liz,'  said  Di- 
ana significantly. 

4  What  do  you  mean  by  like  the  rest  ?' 

1  Why,  he  won't  make  a  fool  of  himself  about  you,  as  Mr.  Hor- 
ton  did,  with  his  flute-playing  and  stuff;  and  he  won't  go  on  like 
Mr.  Dysart ;  and  he  won't  write  sentimental  poetry,  and  languish 
about  all  the  afternoon  spooning  at  croquet,  like  little  Mr.  Adderley. 
You  needn-'t  count  upon  making  a  conquest  oihim,  Lizzie.  He  has 
the  ideas  of  a  monk.' 

'  Abelard  was  destined  to  become  a  monk,'  replied  Elizabeth 
calmly,  'but  that  did  not  prevent  his  falling  in  love  with  Elo'ise.' 

'  O,  I  daresay  you  think  it  will  end  by  his  being  as  weak  as  the 
rest.  But  he  told  me  that  he  does  not  approve  of  a  priest  marrying 
— rather  rude,  wasn't  it?  when  you  consider  that  we  should  not  be 
in  existence,  if  papa  had  entertained  the  same  opinion.' 

'  I  don't  suppose  we  count  for  much  in  his  grand  ideas  of  re- 
ligion,' answered  Elizabeth  a  little  contemptuously.  She  had  held 
her  small  flirtations  with  previous  curates  as  the  merest  trifling,  but 
the  trifling  had  been  pleasant  enough  in  its  way.  She  had  liked  the 
incense.  And  behold,  here  was  a  man  who  withheld  all  praise ;  who 
had  made  his  own  scheme  of  life — a  scheme  from  which  she,  Eliza- 
beth Luttrell,  was  excluded.  It  was  a  new  thing  for  her  to  find  that 
she  counted  for  nothing  in  the  existence  of  any  young  man  who  knew 
her. 

This  conversation  took  place  when  Mr.  Forde  had  been  atHaw- 
lei^h  about  a  month.  Time  slipped  past.  Malcolm  Forde  took  the 
parish  in  hand  with  a  firm  grip,  Mr.  Luttrell  being  an  easy-going 
gentleman,  quite  agreeable  to  let  his  curate  work  as  hard  as  he 
liked.  The  two  sleepy  old  churches  awoke  into  new  life.  Where 
there  had  been  two  services  on  a  Sunday  there  were  now  four; 
where  there  had  been  one  service  on  a  great  church  festival  there 
were  now  five.     The  dim  old  aisles  bloomed  with  flowers  at  "EAstex 
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and  Ascension,  at  Whitsuntide  and  Harvest-thanksgiving-feast ;  and 
the  damsels  of  Hawleigh  had  new  work  to  do  in  the  decoration  of  tho 
churches,  and  in  the  embroidery  of  chalice-covers  and  altar-cloths. 

But  it  was  not  in  extra  services  and  beautification  of  the  tem- 
ples alone  that  Mr.  Forde  brought  about  a  new  aspect  of  affairs  in 
Hawleigh.  The  poor  were  cared  for  as  they  had  never  been  cared 
for  before.  Almost  all  the  time  that  the  soldier-curate  could  spare 
from  his  public  duties  he  devoted  to  private  ministration.  And  yet 
when  he  did  permit  himself  an  afternoon's  recreation,  he  came  to 
gipsy  tea-drinking  or  croquet  with  as  fresh  an  air  as  if  he  were  a 
man  who  lived  only  for  pleasure.  Above  all,  he  never  preached  ser- 
mons— out  of  the  pulpit.  That  was  his  one  merit,  Lizzie  Luttrell 
said,  in  a  somewhat  disparaging  tone. 

*  His  one  fault  is,  to  be  so  unlike  the  other  curates,  Liz,  and 
able  to  resist  your  blandishments/  said  Diana  sharply. 

Mr.  Forde  had  made  himself  a  favourite  with  all  that  household 
except  Elizabeth.  The  three  other  girls  worshipped  him.  She  rarely 
mentioned  him  without  a  sneer.  And  yet  she  was  thinking  of  him 
this  midsummer  afternoon,  as  she  sat  by  the  orchard  wall,  trying  to 
read  the  volume  he  had  recommended ;  she  was  thinking  of  a  few 
grave  words  in  which  he  had  confessed  his  interest  in  her;  thinking 
of  the  dark  searching  eyes  which  had  looked  for  one  brief  moment 
into  her  own". 

'  I  really  thought  I  counted  for  nothing,'  she  said  to  herself,  '  he 
has  such  off-hand  ways,  and  sets  himself  so  much  above  other  peo- 
ple. I  don't  think  he  quite  means  to  be  grand ;  it  seems  natural  to 
him.  He  ought  to  have  been  a  general  at  least  in  India,  instead 
of  a  twopenny-halfpenny  captain !' 

The  half-hour  was  soon  gone.  It  was  very  pleasant  to  her,  that 
idling  in  the  shadow  of  the  old  wall ;  for  the  thoughts  of  her  morn- 
ing's walk  were  strangely  sweet — sweeter  than  any  flatteries  that 
had  ever  been  whispered  in  her  ear.  And  yet  Mr.  Forde  had  not 
praised  her ;  had  indeed  seemed  utterly  unconscious  of  her  superi- 
ority to  other  women.  His  words  had  been  frank,  and  grave,  and 
kindly:  a  little  too  much  like  a  lecture,  perhaps,  and  yet  sweet;  for 
they  were  the  first  words  in  which  Malcolm  Forde  had  betrayed  the 
faintest  interest  in  her  welfare.  And  it  is  a  hard  thing  for  a  young 
woman,  who  has  been  a  goddess  and  an  angel  in  the  sight  of  three 
consecutive  curates,  to  find  the  fourth  as  indifferent  to  her  merits  as 
if  he  were  a  man  of  stone. 

Yes,  he  had  decidedly  lectured  her.  That  is  to  say,  he  had 
spoken  a  little  regretfully  of  her  trivial  wasted  life — her  neglected 
opportunities. 

'  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  opportunities,'  she  had  ans- 
wered, with  a  little  contemptuous  curl  of  the  rosy  upper  lip.  '  I 
can't  burst  out  all  at  once  into  a  female  bishop.     As  for  district- 
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visiting,  I  have  really  no  genius  for  that  kind  of  thing,  and  feel  my- 
self a  useless  bore  in  poor  people's  houses.  I  know  I  have  been 
rather  idle  about  the  church  embroidery,  too/  she  added  with  a  de- 
precating air,  feeling  that  here  lie  had  cause  for  complaint. 

*  I  am  very  anxious  that  our  churches  should  be  made  beautiful/ 
he  answered  gravely;  '  and  I  should  think  it  only  natural  for  you 
to  take  a  delight  in  that  kind  of  labour.  But  I  do  not  consider 
ecclesiastical  embroidery  the  beginning  and  end  of  life.  I  should 
like  to  see  you  more  interested  in  the  poor  and  in  the  schools,  more- 
interested  in  your  fellow-creatures  altogether,  in  short.  I  fancy  the 
life  you  lead  at  Hawleigh  Vicarage  among  your  roses  and  apple-trees- 
is  just  a  little  the  life  of  the  lotos-eater : 

"  AH  it*  allotted  length  of  days 
The  flower  ripens  in  its  place, 
Ripens  and  fades  and  fall?,  and  hath  no  toil, 
Fast  rooted  in  the  fruitful  soil." 

It  doesn't  do  for  a  responsible  being  to  live  that  kind  of  life,  yon 
know,  leaving  no  better  memory  behind  than  the  record  of  its  beauty- 
I  should  hardly  venture  to  say  so  much  as  this,  Miss  Luttrell,  if  I 
were  not  warmly  interested  in  you.' 

The  cltar  pale  face,  looking  downward  with  rather  a  moody  airr 
like  the  face  of  a  wayward  child  that  can  hardly  suffer  a  rebuke,, 
flushed  sudden  crimson  at  his  last  words.  To  Mr.  Forde's  surprise; 
for  the  interest  he  had  confessed  was  of  a  purely  priestly  kind.  But- 
young  women  are  so  sensitive,  and  he  was  not  unused  to  see  bis- 
female  parishioners  blush  and  tremble  a  little  under  the  magnetism. 
of  his  earnest  gaze  and  low  grave  voice. 

Conscious  of  that  foolish  blush,  Elizabeth  tried  to  carry  off  her 
confusion  by  a  rather  flippant  laugh. 

'  You  read  your  Tennyson,  you  see/  she  said,  '  though  you  lec- 
ture me  for  my  idleness.     Isn't  poetry  a  kind  of  lotos-eating  ?' 

'  Hardly,  I  think.  I  don't  consider  my  duty  stern  enough  to- 
cut  me  off  from  all  the  flowers  of  life.  I  should  be  sorry  to  moon 
about  with  a  duodecimo  Tennyson  in  my  pocket  when  I  ought  to  be 
at  work  ^  but  when  I  have  a  stray  half  hour,  I  can  give  myself  a. 
little  indulgence  of  that  kind.' 

'  You  will  come  to  play  croquet  for  an  hour  this  evening,  won't 
you  ?     Gertrude  wrote  to  you  yesterday,  I  think. ' 

'  Yes,  I  must  apologise  for  not  answering  her  note.  I  shall  be 
most  happy  to  come,  if  possible.  But  I  have  two  or  three  sick 
people  to  visit  this  afternoon,  and  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  my  time. 
The  poor  souls  cling  to  one  so  at  the  last.  They  want  a  friendly 
hand  to  grasp  on  the  threshold  of  the  dark  valley,  and  they  have 
some  dim  notion  that  we  hold  the  keys  of  the  other  world,  and  can 
open  a  door  for  them  and  let  them  through  to  a  better  place  than 
they  could  win  for  themselves.' 
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'  It  must  be  dreadful  to  see  so  much  of  death/  said  Elizabeth, 
with  a  faint  shudder. 

'  Hardly  so  dreadful  as  you  may  suppose.  A  deathbed  develops 
some  of  the  noblest  qualities  of  a  man's  nature.  I  have  seen  so 
much  unselfish  thoughtfulness  for  others,  so  much  tenderness  and 
love  in  the  dying.  And  then  for  these  poor  people  life  has  been  for 
the  most  part  so  barren,  so  troubled,  it  is  like  passing  away  from 
a  perpetual  struggle  to  a  land  that  is  to  be  all  brightness  and  rest. 
If  you  would  only  spend  more  time  among  your  father's  parishioners, 
Miss  Luttrell,  you  would  learn  much  that  is  worth  learning  of  life 
and  death.' 

'  I  couldn't  endure  it,'  she  answered,  shrugging  her  shoulders 
impatiently;  'I  ought  never  to  have  been  born  a  parson's  daughter. 
I  should  do  no  good,  but  harm  more  likely.  The  people  would  sec 
how  miserable  I  thought  them,  and  be  all  the  more  discontented 
with  their  wretched  lots  after  my  visits.  I  can't  act  goody-goody 
as  Gertrude  does,  and  make  those  poor  wretches  believe  that  I  think 
it  the  nicest  thing  in  the  world  to  live  in  one  room,  and  have  hardly 
bread  to  eat,  and  only  one  blanket  between  six.  It's  too  dreadful. 
Six  weeks  of  it  would  kill  me.' 

Mr.  Forde  sighed  ever  so  faintly,  but  said  no  more.  What  a 
poor,  selfish,  narrow  soul  this  lovely  girl's  must  be  !  Nature  does 
sometimes  enshrine  her  commonest  spirits  in  these  splendid  temples. 
He  felt  a  little  disappointed  by  the  girl's  selfishness  and  coldness ; 
for  he  had  imagined  that  she  needed  only  to  be  awakened  from  the 
happy  idleness  of  a  young  joy -loving  spirit.  He  said  no  more, 
though  they  walked  side  by  side  as  far  as  St.  Mary's,  the  red  square- 
towered  church  at  the  beginning  of  the  town,  and  parted  with  perfect 
friendliness.  Yet  the  thought  of  that  interview  vexed  Malcolm  Forde 
all  day  long. 

'  I  had  hoped  better  things  of  her/  he  said  to  himself.  '  But 
of  course  I  sha'n't  give  up.  She  is  so  young,  and  seems  to  have  a 
pliant  disposition.  What  a  pity  that  Luttrell  has  let  his  daughters 
grow  up  just  as  they  please,  like  the  foxgloves  in  his  hedge  !' 

In  Mr.  Forde's  opinion,  those  four  young  women  ought  to  have 
been  trained  into  a  little  band  of  sisters  of  mercy — a  pious  sister- 
hood carrying  life  and  light  into  the  dark  alleys  of  Hawleigh.  It 
was  not  a  large  place,  that  western  market-town,  numbering  eleven 
thousand  souls  in  all;  yet  there  were  alleys  enough,  and  moral 
darkness  and  poverty  and  sickness  and  sorrow  enough,  to  make 
work  for  a  nunnery  of  ministering  women.  Mr.  Forde  had  plenty 
of  district-visitors  ready  to  labour  for  him  ;  but  they  were  for  the 
most  part  ill-advised  and  frivolous  ministrants,  and  absorbed  more 
of  his  time  by  their  need  of  counsel  and  supervision  than  he  cared 
to  give  them.  They  were  of  the  weakest  order  of  womanhood, 
craving  perpetual  support  and  assistance,  wanting  all  of  them  to 
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play  the  ivy  to  Mr.  Forde's  oak ;  and  no  oak,  however  vigorous, 
could  have  sustained  such  a  weight  of  ivy.  He  had  to  tell  them 
sometimes,  in  plainest  words,  that  if  they  couldn't  do  their  work 
without  continual  recourse  to  him,  their  work  was  scarcely  worth 
having.  Whereupon  the  weaker  vessels  dropped  away,  admitting 
in  their  High-Church  slang  that  they  had  no  *  vocation ;'  that  is  to 
say,  there  was  too  much  bread  and  too  little  sack  in  the  business, 
too  much  of  the  poor  and  not  enough  of  Mr.  Forde. 

For  this  reason  he  liked  Gertrude  Luttrell,  who  went  about  her 
work  in  a  workmanlike  way,  rarely  applied  to  him  for  counsel,  had 
her  own  opinions,  and  really  did  achieve  some  good.  It  may  have 
been  for  this  reason,  and  in  his  desire  to  oblige  Gertrude,  that  he 
made  a  little  effort  and  contrived  to  play  croquet  in  the  Vicarage 
garden  on  this  midsummer  evening. 

•    Chapter  II. 

9  '  Best  leave  or  take  the  perfect  creature, 

Take  all  she  is  or  leave  complete ; 
Transmute  you  will  not  form  or  feature, 
Change  feet  for  wings  or  wings  for  feet.' 

It  was  halcyon  weather  for  croquet ;  not  a  cloud  in  the  warm 
summer  sky,  and  promise  of  a  glorious  sunset,  red  and  glowing,  for 
'  the  shepherd's  delight.'  The  grass  had  been  shorn  that  morning, 
and  was  soft  and  thick,  and  sweet  with  a  thymy  perfume;  a  little 
uneven  here  and  there,  but  affording  so  much  the  more  opportunity 
for  the  players  to  prove  themselves  superior  to  small  difficulties. 
The  roses  and  seringa  were  in  their  midsummer  glory,  and  from  the 
white  walls  of  the  Vicarage  came  the  sweet  odours  of  jasmine  and 
honeysuckle,  clematis  and  myrtle.  All  sweet-scented  flowers  seemed 
to  grow  here  with  a  wilder  luxuriance  than  Malcolm  Forde  had  ever 
seen  anywhere  else.  His  own  small  patrimony  was  on  a  northern 
soil,  and  all  his  youthful  recollections  were  of  a  bleaker  land  than 
this. 

'  An  enervating  climate,  I'm  afraid,'  he  said  to  himself;  and  it 
seemed  to  him  that  the  roses  and  seringa  might  be  '  a  snare.'  There 
was  something  stifling  in  the  slumberous  summer  air,  the  Arcadian 
luxury  of  syllabubs  and  cream,  the  verdure  and  blossom  of  this 
flowery  land.  He  felt  as  if  his  soul  must  needs  stagnate,  as  if  life 
must  become  too  much  an  affair  of  the  senses,  in  so  sweet  and  sen- 
suous a  clime. 

This  was  but  a  passing  fancy  which  flashed  upon  him  as  he 
opened  the  broad  white  gate  and  went  into  the  garden,  where  the  four 
girls  in  their  white  gowns  and  various  ribbons  were  scattered  on  the 
grass :  Blanche  striking  the  last  hoop  into  its  place  with  her  mallet  ; 
Diana  trying  a  stroke  at  loose  croquet ;  Gertrude  busy  at  a  tea-table 
placed  in  the  shade  of  a  splendid  Spanish  chestnut,  which  spread  itfc 
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tranches  low  and  wide,  making  a  tent  of  greenery  beneath  which  a 
-dozen  people  conld  dine  in  comfort;  Elizabeth  apart  from  all  the 
rest,  standing  by  the  sundial,  tall,  and  straight  as  a  dart,  looking 
like  a  Greek  princess  in  the  days  when  the  gods  fell  in  love  with 
the  daughters  of  earthly  kings. 

Mr.  Forde  was  not  a  Grecian  god,  but  a  faint  thrill  stirred  his 
senses  at  sight  of  that  gracious  figure  by  the  sundial,  nevertheless ; 
only  an  artist's  delight  in  perfect  beauty.  The  life  which  he  had 
planned  for  himself  was  in  most  things  the  life  of  a  monk ;  but  he 
•could  not  help  feeling  that  Elizabeth  Luttrell  was  perfectly  beauti- 
ful, and  that  for  a  man  of  a  weaker  stamp  there  might  be  danger  in 
this  friendly  association,  which  brought  them  together  somehow  two 
or  three  times  in  every  week. 

'  I  have  known  her  a  year,  and  she  has  never  touched  my  heart 
in  the  faintest  degree/  he  told  himself,  with  some  sense  of  triumph 
in  the  knowledge  that  he  was  impervious  to  such  fascinations.  '  If 
-we  were  immortal,  and  could  go  on  knowing  each  other  for  thirty 
years — she  for  ever  beautiful  and  young,  I  for  ever  in  the  prime  of 
manhood — I  do  not  think  she  would  be  any  nearer  to  me  than  she 
is  now.' 

Mr.  Forde  was  the  first  of  the  guests.  The  three  girls  ran  for- 
ward to  receive  him,  greeting  him  with  a  kind  of  rapture.  It  was 
so  good  of  him  to  come,  they  gushed  out  simultaneously.  They 
felt  as  if  a  saint  had  come  to  take  the  first  red  ball  and  mallet. 
Gertrude  always  gave  Mr.  Forde  the  red-ringed  balls ;  she  said  they 
reminded  her  of  the  rubric. 

Elizabeth  stirred  not  at  all.  She  stood  by  the  sundial,  her  face 
io  the  west,  contemplative,  or  simply  indifferent,  Mr.  Forde  could 
not  tell  which.  Did  she  see  him,  he  wondered,  and  deliberately 
refrain  from  greeting  him  ?  Or  was  she  so  lost  in  thought  as  to  be 
unconscious  of  his  presence  ?  Or  did  she  resent  his  little  lecture  of 
that  morning?  She  could  hardly  jlo  that,  he  considered,  when  they 
had  parted  in  perfect  friendship. 

*  It  is  so  good  of  you  to  be  punctual/  said  Gertrude,  making  a 
pleasant  little  jingling  with  the  china  teacups;  the  best  china,  all 
blue-and-gold,  hoarded  away  in  the  topmost  of  cupboards,  wrapped 
in  much  silver  paper,  and  only  taken  down  for  festive  tea-drinkings 
like  this. 

It  was  not  a  kettledrum  tea,  but  a  rustic  feast  rather.  There 
was  a  round  table,  covered  with  a  snowy  table-cloth,  and  laden  with 
home  produce:  a  pound-cake  of  golden  hue;  preserved  fruits  of 
warm  red  and  amber  tint  in  sparkling  cut-glass  jars ;  that  standing 
dish  on  west-country  tables,  a  junket ;  home-made  bread,  with  the 
rich  brown  kissing  crust  that  never  comes  from  the  hireling  baker's 
•oven  ;  teacakes  of  feathery  lightness ;  butter,  which  to  the  epicure 
might  have  been  worth  a  journey  from  London  to  Devonshire ;  and 
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for  the  crowning  glory  of  the  banquet,  a  capacious  basket  of  straw - 
terries  and  a  bowl  of  doited  cream. 

'The  Melvins  are  always  late/  said  Diana;  'but  we  are  not 
going  to  let  you  wait  for  your  tea,  Mr.  Forde — are  we,  Gertrude? 
Here  comes  Ann  with  the  kettle.' 

This  silver  teakettle  was  the  pride  of  the  Luttrell  household.  It 
had  been  presented  to  Mr.  Luttrell  at  the  close  of  his  ministrations 
in  a  former  parish,  and  was  engraved  with  the  Luttrell  coat  of  arms 
in  all  the  splendour  of  its  numerous  quarterings.     A  spirit-lamp 
bnrned  beneath  this  sacred  vessel,  which  Gertrude  tended  as  care- 
fully as  if  she  had  been  a  vestal  virgin  watching  the  immortal  flame. 
Mr.  Forde  insisted  that  they  should  wait  for  the  rest  of  the 
company.     He  did  not  languish  for  that  cup  of  tea  wherewith  Miss 
Luttrell  was  eager  to  refresh  his  tired  frame.     Perhaps  in  such  a 
moment  his  thoughts  may  have  glanced  back  to  the  half-forgotten 
mess- table,  and  its  less  innocent  banquets ;  the  long  table,  glittering  in 
the  low  sunshine,  with  its  bright  array  of  fairy  glass  and  costly  silver 
— was  not  his  corps  renowned  for  its  taste  in  these  trifles  ? — the 
pleasant  familiar  faces,  the  talk  and  laughter.     Time  was  when  he 
had  lived  his  life,  and  that  altogether  another  life,  differing  in  every 
detail  from  his  existence  of  to-day,  holding  not  one  hope,  or  dream, 
or  project  which  he  cherished  now.     He  could  look  back  at  those 
idle  pleasures,  those  aimless  days,  without  the  faintest  sigh  of  re- 
gret.   Saddened,  discouraged,  fainthearted,  he  had  often  been  since 
this  pilgrimage  of  his  was  begun ;  but  never  for  one  weak  moment 
had  he  looked  longingly  back. 

He  said  a  few  words  to  Blanche,  who  blushed,  and  sparkled, 
and  answered  him  in  little  gasps,  with  upward  worshipping  gaze, 
as  if  he  had  been  indeed  an  apostle ;  talked  with  Diana  for  five 
minutes  or  so  about  the  choir — she  played  the  harmonium  in  St. 
Mary's,  the  older  of  the  two  churches,  which  did  not  boast  an  organ ; 
and  then  strolled  across  the  grass  to  the  sundial,  where  Lizzie  was 
still  standing  in  mute  contemplation  of  the  western  sky. 

They  shook  hands  almost  silently.  He  did  not  intend  to  apolo- 
gise for  what  he  had  said  that  morning.  If  the  reproof  had  stung 
her,  so  much  the  better.  He  had  meant  to  reprove.  And  yet  it 
pained  him  a  little  to  think  that  he  had  offended  her.  How  lovely 
she  was  as  she  stood  before  him,  smiling,  in  the  western  sunshine. 
He  never  remembered  having  seen  anything  so  beautiful,  except  a 
face  of  Guido's — the  face  of  the  Virgin-mother — in  a  Roman  pic- 
tare-gallery.  That  smile  relieved  his  mind  a  little.  She  could 
hardly  be  offended. 

'  You  have  had  a  fatiguing  day,  I  suppose,  with  your  sick  peo- 
ple ?'  she  said  suddenly,  after  a  few  words  about  the  beauty  of  the 
evening  and  the  xmprmctaality  ofiheir  friends.     '  Do  you  \(XtfW,\ 
hare  been  thinking  of  what  you  said  to  me  this  mo  ruing ,  all  taj  Vwg  * 
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and  I  begin  to  feel  that  I  mast  do  something.  It  seems  almost  as 
if  I  had  had  what  evangelical  people  describe  as  "a  call."  I  should 
really  like  to  do  something.  I  don't  suppose  any  good  will  come  of  it 
— I  know  it  is  not  my  line — and  I  am  rather  sorry  you  tried  to  awaken 
my  slumbering  conscience.  But  you  must  tell  me  what  I  am  to  do. 
I  am  your  pupil,,  you  know — your  Madame  de  Chantal,  St.  Francis  !' 
She  looked  up  at  him  with  her  thrilling  smile — the  deep  violet 
eyes  just  lifted  for  a  moment  to  his  own,  with  a  glance  which  was 
swift  and  sudden  as  the  flight  of  an  arrow.  He  thought  of  old  sto- 
ries of  sorcery  in  dark  mediaeval  ages,  and  that  those  legends  should 
be  read  the  reverse  way.  It  was  surely  the  nuns  who  bewitched  the 
monks,  if  there  were  any  such  women  as  Elizabeth  Luttrell  in  those 
ancient  sisterhoods. 

*  I  think  your  father  is  more  than  competent  to  advise  you,'  he 
answered  gravely. 

<  0,  no  man  is  a  prophet  in  his  own  country,9  she  said  care- 
lessly. *  I  should  never  think  of  talking  to  papa  about  spiritual 
things ;  we  have  too  many  painful  interviews  upon  the  subject  of 
pocket-money.  If  you  want  to  reclaim  me,  you  must  help  me  a 
little,  Mr.  Forde.     But,  perhaps,  I  am  not  worth  the  trouble?' 

*  You  cannot  doubt  that  I  should  be  glad  to  be  of  use  to  you. 
But  it  would  be  presumption  on  my  part  to  dictate.  Your  own  good 
sense  will  prompt  you,  and  you  have  an  admirable  counsellor  in  your 
sister  Gertrude,  my  best  district-visitor.' 

'  I  should  never  submit  to  be  drilled  by  Gertrude.  No  ;  if  you 
won't  help  me,  I  must  wait  for  inspiration.  As  for  district-visiting, 
I  can't  tell  you  how  I  hate  the  very  notion  of  it.  If  there  were  an- 
other Crimean  war  now,  I  should  like  to  go  out  as  a  nursing-sister, 
especially  if — she  looked  at  him  with  another  briefly  mischievous 
glance — '  if  there  were  nice  people  to  nurse.' 

*  I'm  afraid,  young  ladies  whose  inclinations  point  to  a  military 
theatre  are  hardly  in  the  right  road,'  he  said  coldly. 

He  felt  that  she  was  trifling  with  him,  and  was  inclined  to  be 
angry.  He  walked  away  from  the  sundial  towards  the  hall-door, 
from  which  Mr.  Luttrell  was  slowly  emerging — an  elderly  gentle- 
man; tall  and  stout,  with  a  still  handsome  face  framed  in  silky  gray 
whiskers,  and  a  slightly  worn-out  air,  as  of  a  man  who  had  mistaken 
his  vocation,  and  never  quite  recovered  his  discovery  of  the  mistake. 

*  Very  good  of  you  to  come  and  play  croquet  with  my  children, 
Forde,'  he  said,  in  his  good-natured  lazy  way — he  had  called  them  chil- 
dren when  they  were  all  in  the  nursery,  and  he  called  them  children 
still — '  especially  as  I  don't  think  it's  particularly  in  your  line.  0,  here 
come  the  Melvins  and  Miss  Harrison;  so  I  suppose  we  are  to  begin 
tea,  in  order  that  you  may  have  an  hour's  daylight  for  your  game  ?' 

Elizabeth  had  walked  away  from  the  sundial  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection, smiling  softly  to  herself.     It  was  something  to  have  made 
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him  angry.  She  had  seen  the  pale  dark  face  flash  hotly  for  a  mo- 
ment; a  sndden  fire  kindled  in  the  deep  gray  eyes.  In  the  morning 
he  had  confessed  himself  interested  in  her  welfare ;  in  the  evening  she 
had  contrived  to  provoke  him.    That  was  something  gained  at  least. 

*  He  is  not  quite  a  block  of  stone!'  she  thought. 

She  did  not  trouble  herself  to  come  forward  and  welcome  the  Mel- 
vin  party,  any  more  than  she  had  troubled  herself  to  greet  Mr.  Forde ; 
but  came  strolling  across  the  grass  towards  the  tea-table  presently 
when  every  one  else  was  seated ;  the  guests  here  and  there  under  the 
chestnut  branches,  while  Gertrude  sat  at  the  table  dispensing  the 
tea-cups,  with  Frederick  Melvin  in  attendance.  Mr.  Melvin  was 
the  eldest  son  of  the  chief  solicitor  of  Hawleigh,  in  partnership  with 
his  father,  and  vaguely  supposed  to  be  eligible  from  a  matrimonial 
point  of  view.  He  was  a  young  man  who  had  an  unlimited  capacity 
for  croquet,  vingt-et-un,  table-turning,  and  small  flirtations ;  spent 
all  his  spare  hours  on  the  river  Tabor,  and  seemed  hardly  at  home 
out  of  a  suit  of  boating  flannels.  He  was  indifferently  in  love  with 
the  four  Miss  Luttrells,  with  a  respectful  leaning  towards  Elisa- 
beth, as  the  beauty ;  and  he  was  generally  absorbed  by  the  flippant 
Blanche.  His  sister  Laura  sang  well,  and  did  nothing  else  to  par- 
ticularise herself  in  the  minds  of  her  acquaintance.  She  was  fond  of 
music,  and  discoursed  learnedly  of  symphonies  and  sonatas,  adagios 
in  C  flat  and  capriccios  in  F  double  sharp,  to  the  terror  of  the  un- 
initiated. Miss  Harrison  was  a  cousin,  whose  people  were  of  the 
gentleman-farmer  persuasion,  and  who  came  from  a  sleepy  old  home- 
stead up  the  country  to  stay  with  the  Melvins,  and  intoxicate  her 
young  senses  with  the  dissipations  of  Hawleigh  market-place.  The 
Melvins  lived  in  the  market-place,  in  a  big  square  brick  house  picked 
out  with  white — a  house  with  three  rows  of  windows  five  in  a  row, 
a  flight  of  steps,  and  a  green  door  with  a  brass  knocker ;  the  very 
house,  one  would  suppose,  upon  which  all  the  dolls'  houses  ever 
manufactured  have  been  modelled.  She  was  not  a  very  brilliant 
damsel ;  and  when  she  had  been  asked  how  she  liked  Hawleigh  after 
the  country,  and  how  she  liked  the  country  after  Hawleigh,  and  whe- 
ther she  liked  Hawleigh  or  the  country  best,  conversation  was  apt  to 
languish. 

Mr.  Forde,  who  was  sitting  a  little  in  the  background,  talking  to 
Mr.  Luttrell,  rose  and  gave  his  chair  to  Elizabeth — the  last  comer. 
He  brought  another  for  himself  and  sat  down  again,  and  went  on 
with  his  talk;  while  Frederick  Melvin  worshipped  at  Elizabeth's 
shrine — offering  tea,  and  pound-cake,  and  strawberries,  and  unutter- 
able devotion. 

'  I  wish  you'd  go  and  flirt  with  Blanche/  she  said  coolly.  'No, 
thanks;  I  don't  want  any  strawberries.  Now,  please,  don't  sprinkle 
a  shower  of  them  on  my  dress;  I  shall  have  to  wear  it  a  week.  How 
awkward  you  are!' 
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'  Who  could  help  being  awkward?'  pleaded  the  youth,  blushing. 
'  Sir  Charles  Grandison  would  have  made  a  fool  of  himself  in  your 
society.' 

'  I  don't  know  anything  about  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  and  I  don't 
believe  you  do,  either.  That's  the  way  with  you  yourjg  men  ;  you 
get  the  names  of  people  and  things  out  of  the  Saturday  Review,  and 
pretend  to  know  everything  under  the  sun.' 

'Wasn't  he  a  fallow  in  some  book — Pamela,  ox  Joseph  An- 
drews? something  of  Smollett's? — some  sort  of  rubbish  in  sixteen 
volumes?     Nobody  reads  it  nowadays.' 

'  Then  I  wouldn't  quote  it,  if  I  were  you.  But  the  Saturday 
Review  is  the  modern  substitute  for  the  Eton  Latin  Grammy. 
Please,  go  and  flirt  with  Blanche.  You  always  stand  so  close  to 
one,  making  a  door-mat  of  one's  dress  !' 

'  0,  very  well ;  I'll  go  and  talk  to  Blanche.  But  remember' — 
this  with  a  threatening  air — *  when  you  want  to  go  on  the  Tabor — f 

'  You'll  take  me,  of  course.  I  know  that.  Run  and  play,  that's 
a  dear  child!' 

He  was  her  senior  by  three  years,  but  she  gave  herself  ineffable 
airs  of  superiority  notwithstanding.  Perhaps  she  was  not  displeased 
to  exhibit  even  this  trumpery  swain  before  the  eyes  of  Malcolm  Forde 
— who  went  on  talking  of  parish  matters  with  her  father,  as  if  un- 
conscious of  her  presence.  Very  little  execution  was  done  upon  the 
pound-cake  or  the  syllabub.  The  atmosphere  was  too  heavily  charged 
with  flirtation  for  any  serious  consumption  of  provisions.  It  is  the 
people  who  have  done  with  the  flowers  and  sunshine  of  life  who  make 
most  havoc  among  the  lobster- salads  and  raised  pies  at  a  picnic — for 
whom  the  bouquet  of  the  moselle  is  a  question  of  supreme  import- 
ance, who  know  the  difference  between  a  hawk  and  a  hern  in  the 
way  of  claret. 

So,  after  a  little  trifling  with  the  dainty  cates  Miss  Luttrell  had 
hospitably  provided,  the  young  people  rose  for  the  business  of  the 
evening. 

'  Wouldn't  you  rather  have  a  cigar  and  a  glass  of  claret  here, 
under  the  chestnut?'  said  Mr.  Luttrell,  as  Malcolm  Forde  prepared 
to  join  them. 

'  That  would  be  a  breach  of  covenant,'  answered  the  Curate, 
laughing.  '  I  was  invited  for  croquet.  Besides,  I  really  enjoy  the 
game ;  it's  a  sort  of  substitute  for  billiards.' 

'  A  dissipation  you  have  renounced,'  said  the  Vicar,  in  his  care- 
less way.     *  You  modern  young  men  are  regular  Trappists!' 

Whereby  it  will  be  seen  that  Wilmot  Luttrell  was  of  the  Broad- 
Church  party — a  man  who  had  hunted  the  Devonian  red-deer  in  his 
time,  who  had  still  a  brace  of  Joe  Mantons  in  his  study,  was  good  at 
fly-fishing,  and  did  not  object  to  clerical  billiards  or  a  social  rubber. 

They  played  for  a  couple  of  hours  in  the  balmy  summer  even- 
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ing,  the  Luttrell  giiis  and  their  four  visitors — played  till  the  sunlight 
faded  into  dusk,  and  the  dusk  deepened  into  the  soft  June  night — 
which  was  hardly  night,  but  rather  a  tender  mixture  of  twilight  and 
starshine.    Gertrude  had  taken  Mr.  Forde  for  the  leader  of  her  side, 
Miss  Harrison  and  Blanche  Luttrell  making  up  their  four.     The 
Beauty  headed  a  skirmishing  party,  that  incorrigible  Frederick  for 
her  supporter,  Di  Luttrell  and  Laura  Melvin  bringing  up  the  rear. 
To  her  Malcolm  Forde  addressed  no  word  throughout  the  little  tour- 
nament.   It  may  have  been  because  he  had  no  opportunity;  for  she 
was  laughing  and  talking  more  or  less  all  the  time,  in  the  wildest 
spirits,  with  the  young  solicitor  perpetually  at  her  elbow.    And  Ger- 
trude had  a  great  deal  to  say  to  her  pastor :  chiefly  on  the  subject 
of  her  parish  work,  and  a  little  of  a  more  vague  and  metaphysical 
nature  concerning  the  impressions  produced  upon  her  mind  by  his 
last  Sunday-evening  sermon.     He  listened  kindly  and  respectfully, 
as  in  duty  bound,  but  that  frivolous  talk  and  laughter  upon  the  other 
side  worried  him  not  a  little.     Never  had  Elizabeth  seemed  to  him 
so  vulgarly  provincial ;  and  he  was  really  interested  in  her,  as  in- 
deed it  was  his  duty  to  be  interested  in  the  welfare  of  his  Vicar's 
daughters. 

*  It  is  all  the  father's  fault,'  he  said  to  himself;   '  I  do  not  be- 
lieve he  has  ever  made  the  faintest  attempt  to  train  them.' 

And  then  he  thought  what  an  estimable  young  person  Gertrude 
must  be  to  have  evolved  out  of  her  inner  consciousness,  as  it  were, 
all  that  serious  and  practical  piety  which  made  her  so  valuable  to 
him  in  his  ministrations.  As  to  the  future  careers  of  the  other  three 
— of  Blanche,  who  talked  slang,  and  seemed  to  consider  this  lower 
world  designed  to  be  a  perpetual  theatre  for  flirtation ;  of  Diana,  who 
was  selfish  and  idle,  and  set  up  a  pretence  of  weak  health  as  a  means 
of  escaping  all  the  cares  and  perplexities  of  existence;  of  Elizabeth, 
who  appeared  in  her  own  character  to  embody  all  the  faults  and  weak- 
nesses he  had  ever  supposed  possible  to  a  woman — of  the  manner  in 
which  these  three  were  to  tread  the  troubled  paths  of  life,  he  could 
only  think  with  a  shudder.  Poor  lampless  virgins,  straying  blindly 
into  the  darkness ! 

Yet,  measured  by  a  simply  sensuous  standard,  how  sweet  was 
that  low  rippling  sound  of  girlish  laughter ;  how  graceful  the  white- 
robed  figure  moving  lightly  in  the  summer  dusk ;  how  exquisite  the 
dark-blue  eyes  that  looked  at  him  in  the  starlight,  when  the  game 
was  ended,  and  the  Church  Militant,  as  Blanche  said  pertly,  had 
been  triumphant  over  the  Devil's  Own,  in  the  person  of  the  mild- 
eyed  Frederick  Melvin !  Mr.  Fordc's  unerring  stroke,  mathematically 
correct  as  the  pendulum,  had  brought  them  home,  in  spite  of  some 
rather  feeble  playing  on  the  part  of  Gertrude,  whose  mind  was  a  little 
too  much  occupied  by  last  Sunday  evening's  sermon. 

Mr.  Luttrell.  had  strolled  up  and  down  the  garden  walk,  amok- 
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ing  his  cigar,  and  had  loitered  a  little  by  the  holly  hedge  talking  to 
some  people  in  the  road,  while  the  croquet  players  amused  them- 
selves. He  came  forward  now  to  propose  an  adjournment  to  the 
house,  and  a  claret-cup.  So  they  all  went  crowding  into  a  long  low 
room  with  a  couple  of  bow  windows,  a  room  which  was  lined  with 
bookshelves  on  one  side,  containing  Taylor  and  Hooker,  and  Barrow 
and  Tillotson,  and  South  and  Venn,  and  other  ecclesiastical  volumes, 
freely  intermingled  with  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  secular  litera- 
ture ;  a  room  which  served  Mr.  Luttrell  as  a  library,  but  which  was 
nevertheless  the  drawing-room.  There  was  a  grand  piano  by  one  of 
the  bow  windows,  a  piano  which  had  been  presented  to  Diana  by  a 
wealthy  aunt  and  godmother,  and  the  brand-new  walnut-wood  case 
whereof  was  in  strong  contrast  with  the  time-worn  old  chairs  and 
tables;  the  cheffoniers  of  the  early  Georgian  era;  the  ponderous  old 
cane-seated  sofa,  with  its  chintz-covered  pillows  and  painted  frame — 
a  pale,  pale  green  picked  out  with  gold  that  was  fast  vanishing  away. 
The  attenuated  crystal  girandoles  upon  the  high  wooden  mantelshelf 
were  almost  as  old  as  the  invention  of  glass;  the  Chelsea  shepherd 
and  shepherdess  had  been  cracked  over  and  over  again,  but  held  to- 
gether as  if  by  a  charmed  existence.  The  Derbyshire-spa  vases  were 
relics  of  a  dead-and-gone  generation.  The  mock- Venetian  mirror 
was  of  an  almost  forgotten  fashion  and  a  quite  extinct  manufacture. 
Blanche  vowed  that  Noah  and  his  wife,  when  they  kept  house  before 
the  flood,  must  have  had  just  such  a  drawing-room. 

Yet  this  antiquated  chamber  seemed  in  no  wise  displeasing  to 
the  sight  of  Mr.  Forde  as  he  came  in  from  the  starlit  garden.  He 
liked  it  a  great  deal  better  than  many  finer  rooms  in  which  he  was 
a  rare  but  welcome  visitor,  just  as  he  preferred  the  ill-kept  Vicarage 
lawn  and  flower-borders  to  the  geometrical  parterres  of  millionaire  cloth 
manufacturers  or  pompous  squires  on  the  outskirts  of  Hawleigh. 

Frederick  Melvin  and  his  sister  pleaded  for  a  little  music,  upon 
which  the  usual  family  concert  began :  a  showy  fantasia  by  Ger- 
trude, correctly  played,  with  a  good  firm  finger,  and  not  a  spark  of 
expression  from  the  first  bar  to  the  bang,  bang,  bang  !  at  the  end  ; 
then  a  canzonet  from  Blanche,  of  the  '  0,  'tis  merry  when  the 
cherry  and  the  blossom  and  the  berry,  tra-la-la-la,  tra-la-la'  school, 
in  a  thin  little  soprano ;  then  a  sonata — Beethoven's  '  Adieu' — by 
Miss  Melvin,  which  Mr.  Forde  thought  the  longest  adieu  he  had 
ever  been  obliged  to  listen  to.  He  lost  patience  at  last,  and  went 
over  to  Elizabeth,  whose  ripe  round  mezzo-soprano  tones  he  lan- 
guished to  hear. 

'  Won't  you  sing  something  ?'  he  asked. 

'  "What,  does  not  singing  come  within  your  catalogue  of  forbidden 
pleasures — a  mere  idle  waste  of  time — lotos-eating,  in  short  ?' 

'  You  know  that  I  do  not  think  anything  of  the  kind.  Why  do 
you  try  to  make  me  out  what  I  have  never  preieuAei  to  \>fc — ui 
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ascetic,  or  worse,  a  Pharisee  ?   Is  it  only  because  I  am  anxious  you 
should  be  of  a  little  more  use  to  your  fellow-creatures  ?' 

'And  of  course  singing  can  be  no  use,  unless  I  went  about 
among  your  cottage  people  leading  off  hymns.' 

'  Does  that  mean  that  you  won't  sing  to-night  ?'  he  asked  in  his 
coldest  tone. 

*  Yes.' 

'  Then  I'll  wish  you  good-night.  I've  no  doubt  the  music  we've 
been  hearing  is  yery  good  in  its  way,  but  it's  hardly  my  way.  Good- 
night.   I'll  slip  away  quietly  without  disturbing  your  friends.' 

He  was  close  to  the  open  bow  window,  that  farthest  from  the 
piano,  and  went  out  unnoticed,  while  Miss  Melvin  and  her  cousin 
Miss  Harrison  were  debating  whether  they  should  or  should  not  play 
the  overture  to  Zampa.  He  went  out  of  the  window,  and  walked 
slowly  across  the  grass,  but  had  hardly  reached  the  sundial,  when 
he  heard  the  voice  he  knew  so  well  swell  out  rich  and  full  in  the 
opening  tones  of  a  ballad  he  loved,  a  plaintive  lament  called  *  Ettrick." 

4  O,  murmuring  waters,  have  you  no  message  for  me  V 

He  stopped  by  the  sundial  and  heard  the  song  to  the  end ;  heard 
Fred  Melvin  supplicating  for  another  song,  and  Elizabeth's  impatient 
refusal — '  She  was  tired  to  death,'  with  a  little  nervous  laugh. 

He  went  away  after  this,  not  offended,  only  wondering  that  any 
woman  could  be  so  wilful,  could  take  so  much  pains  to  render  her- 
self unwomanly  and  unlovable.  He  thought  how  keenly  another 
man,  whose  life  was  differently  planned,  might  have  felt  this  petty 
slight — how  dangerous  to  such  a  man's  peace  Elizabeth  Luttrell 
might  have  been ;  but  that  was  all.    He  was  not  angry  with  her. 

What  would  he  have  thought,  if  he  could  have  seen  Elizabeth 
Luttrell  half  an  hour  later  that  night,  if  he  could  have  seen  her  fall 
on  her  knees  by  one  of  the  little  French  beds  in  the  room  that  she 
and  Blanche  occupied  together,  and  bury  her  face  in  the  counter- 
pane and  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears  ? 

'  What  is  the  matter,  Liz — what  is  it,  darling  ?'  cries  Blanche 
the  impulsive. 

The  girl  answers  nothing,  but  sobs  out  her  brief  passion,  and 
then  rises,  calm  as  a  statue,  to  confront  her  sister. 

'  If  you  are  going  to  worry  me,  Blanche,  I  shall  sleep  in  the 
passage,'  she  exclaims  in  impatient  rebuke  of  the  other's  sympa- 
thetic caress.  '  There's  nothing  the  matter.  I'm  tired,  that's  all,  and 
that  absurd  Fred  of  yours  has  persecuted  me  so  all  the  evening.' 

'  He's  no  Fred  of  mine,  and  I  think  you  rather  encouraged  his 
persecutions,'  said  Blanche  with  an  aggrieved  air.  '  I'm  sure  I  can't 
make  you  out,  Lizzie.  I  thought  you  liked  Mr.  Forde,  and  yet  you 
quite  snubbed  him  to-night.' 

*  Snubbed  him  !'  cried  Elizabeth.   '  As  if  anybody  could  &h\jl\>  §>\„ 
Aair 
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Chapter  III. 

'  I  know  thy  forms  are  studied  arts, 

Tby  6ubtle  ways  be  narrow  straits ; 
Thy  courtesy  but  sudden  starts, 

And  what  thou  call'st  thy  gifts  are  baits.' 

TnE  curate  of  Hawleigh,  modest  in  his  surroundings  as  the  in- 
corruptible Maximilian  Robespierre  himself,  had  lodgings  at  a  car- 
penter's. His  landlord  was  certainly  the  chief  carpenter  of  the  torn, 
a  man  of  unblemished  respectability,  who  had  even  infused  a  flavour 
of  building  into  his  trade ;  but  the  curate's  bedroom  windows  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  carpenter's  yard,  and  he  lived  in  the  odour  of 
chips  and  shavings,  and  that  fresh  piney  sinell  which  seems  to  breathe 
the  perfume  of  a  thousand  ships  far  away  upon  the  distant  main.  He 
had  even  to  submit  meekly  to  the  dismal  tap,  tap,  tap  of  the  ham- 
mer when  a  coffin  was  on  hand,  which  might  fairly  serve  ad  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  'Frirc,  ilfaut  mourir!'  of  the  Trappist  brotherhood. 

It  must  not  bo  supposed,  however,  that  this  choice  of  a  lodging 
was  an  act  of  asceticism  or  wanton  self-humiliation  upon  the  part 
of  Malcolm  Forde.  The  Hawleigh  curates  lodged,  as  a  rule,  with 
Humphreys  the  carpenter;  and  Hawleigh  being  self-governed,  for 
the  most  part,  upon  strictly  conservative  principles,  it  would  have 
been  an  outrage  against  the  sacred  existing  order  of  things  if  Mr. 
Forde  had  pitched  his  tent  elsewhither.  Mrs.  Humphreys  was  a 
buxom  middle-aged  woman  of  spotless  cleanliness,  who  kept  a  cow 
in  a  neat  little  paddock  behind  the  carpenter's  yard ;  a  woman  who 
had  a  pleasant  odour  of  dairy  about  her,  and  who  was  supposed  by 
long  practice  to  have  acquired  a  special  faculty  of  doing  for  curates. 

' I  knows  their  tastes,'  she  would  say  to  her  gossips,  'and  it's 
astonishing  how  little  their  tastes  varies.  "0,  give  me  a  chop, 
Mrs.  Humphreys,"  they  mostly  says,  if  I  werrit  them  about  their 
dinner.  But,  lor,  I  know  better  than  that.  Their  poor  stomachs 
would  soon  turn  against  chops  if  they  had  them  every  day.  So  I 
soon  leaves  off  asking  'em  anything  about  dinner,  and  contrives  to 
give  'em  a  nice  variety  of  tasty  little  dishes — a  whiting  and  a  lamb 
cutlet  or  two  with  fried  parsley  one  day;  a  red  mullet  and  a  split 
fowl  broiled  with  half-a-dozen  mushrooms  the  next,  a  spitchcook, 
they  call  it ;  and  then  the  day  after  I  curry  what's  left  of  the  fowl, 
so  as  their  bills  come  moderate ;  and  I  never  had  a  wry  word  with 
any  curate  yet,  except  Mr.  Adderley,  who  didn't  like  squab-pie,  and 
I  did  give  him  a  piece  of  my  mind  about  tliat.' 

The  rooms  were  comfortable  rooms,  though  of  the  plainest,  light- 
some and  airy,  furnished  with  chairs  and  tables  so  substantial  that 
their  legs  had  not  been  enfeebled  by  the  various  fidgetinesses  of  a 
whole  generation  of  curates :  honest  wide-seated  leather-bottomed 
chairs  bought  at  the  sack  of  an  ancient  manor-house ;  stalwart  wal- 
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nut-wood  tables  and  brass-handled  chests  of  drawers  made  when 
George  the  Second  was  king.  Mrs.  Humphreys  was  wont  to  boast 
that  her  Joe — meaning  Mr.  Joseph  Humphreys — knew  what  chairs 
and  tables  were,  and  did  not  choose  them  for  their  looks.  There 
were  no  ornaments  of  the  usual  lodging-house  type,  for  Mrs.  Hum- 
phreys knew  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  curates  to  bring  with  them 
sundry  nicknacks,  the  relics  of  university  extravagances,  wherewith 
to  decorate  their  chambers. 

Mr.  Forde  had  furnished  both  sitting-room  and  bedroom  amply 
with  books,  nay  even  the  slip  of  a  chamber  where  he  kept  his  baths 
and  sponges  and  bootstand  was  encumbered  with  the  shabbier  vol- 
umes in  his  collection,  piled  breast  high  in  the  angles  of  the  walls. 
He  was  not  a  collector  of  bric-a-brac,  and  the  sole  ornaments  of  his 
sitting-room  were  a  brass  skeleton  clock  which  had  travelled  many 
a  league  with  him  in  his  soldiering  days ;  a  carefully  painted  minia- 
ture of  an  elderly  lady,  whom,  by  the  likeness  to  himself,  one  might 
reasonably  suppose  to  be  his  mother,  on  one  side  of  the  mantel- 
piece ;  a  somewhat  faded  daguerreotype  of  a  sweet  fair  young  face 
on  the  other ;  and  a  breakfast  cup  and  saucer  on  a  little  ebony  stand 
under  a  glass  shade.  Why  this  cup  and  saucer  should  be  so  pre- 
served would  have  been  a  puzzling  question  for  a  stranger.  They 
were  of  ordinary  modern  china,  and  could  have  possessed  no  value 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view. 

He  had  performed  his  early  morning  duty  at  St.  Clement's,  and 
spent  half  an  hour  with  a  sick  parishioner,  before  his  nine -o'clock 
breakfast  on  the  day  following  that  little  croquet  party  at  the  Vicar- 
age. He  was  dawdling  a  little  as  he  sipped  his  second  cup  of  tea, 
with  one  of  Soutkey's  Commonplace  Books  open  at  his  elbow,  turning 
over  the  leaves  now  and  then  with  a  somewhat  absent  air,  as  if  in  all 
that  jetsam  and  flotsam  of  the  poet's  studious  hours  he  hardly  found 
a  paragraph  to  enchain  his  attention. 

What  manner  of  man  is  he,  in  outward  semblance,  as  he  sits 
there  absent  and  meditative,  with  the  broad  summer  daylight  on  his 
face  ?  It  would  be  a  question  if  one  should  call  him  a  handsome  man. 
He  is  distinguished-looking,  perhaps,  rather  than  handsome ;  tall  and 
broad-shouldered,  like  the  men  who  come  from  beyond  the  Tweed ; 
straight  as  a  dart ;  a  man  who  is  not  dependent  upon  dress  and  sur- 
roundings for  his  dignity,  but  has  an  indefinable  air  of  being  superior 
to  the  common  herd.  His  features  are  good,  but  not  particularly 
regular,  hardly  coming  within  the  rule  and  compass  of  archetypal 
beauty ;  the  nose  a  thought  too  broad,  the  forehead  too  dominant. 
His  skin  is  dark,  and  has  little  colour,  save  when  he  is  angry  or 
deeply  moved,  when  the  stem  face  glows  briefly  with  a  dark  crimson. 
The  clear  cold  gray  eyes  are  wonderful  in  their  variety  of  expression. 
The  firmly-moulded  yet  flexible  mouth  is  the  best  feature  in  his  face, 
supremely  grave  in  repose,  infinitely  tender  when  he  smiles . 
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He  smiles  suddenly  now,  in  the  course  of  his  reverie,  for  it  is 
clear  enough  that  he  is  thinking,  and  not  reading  Southey's  agree- 
able jottings,  though  his  hand  mechanically  turns  the  leaves.  He 
smiles  a  slow  thoughtful  smile. 

'  What  a  child  she  is,'  he  says  to  himself,  '  with  all  a  child's 
perversity  !    I  am  foolish  ever  to  be  angry  with  her.' 

He  heard  a  double -knock  from  the  little  brass  knocker  of  Mr.  Hum- 
phreys' private  door,  shut  his  book  with  an  impatient  sigh,  got  up, 
and  walked  to  the  window.  The  Humphreys  mansion  was  in  one  of 
the  side  streets  of  Hawleigh,  a  street  known  by  the  rustic  title  of 
Field-lane,  which  led  up  a  gentle  hill  to  the  open  country;  a  vast 
stretch  of  common-land,  sprinkled  sparsely  on  the  outskirts  with  a 
few  scattered  houses  and  a  row  or  two  of  cottages.  Nor  had  Mr. 
Humphreys  any  opposite  neighbours ;  the  houses  on  the  other  side 
stopped  abruptly  a  few  yards  below,  and  there  was  a  narrow  green, 
with  a  pond  and  a  colony  of  ducks  in  front  of  the  curate's  casements. 

Malcolm  Forde  looked  out  of  the  window,  expecting  to  see  his 
visitor  waiting  meekly  on  the  spotless  doorstep ;  but  the  door  had 
been  opened  promptly,  and  the  doorstep  was  unoccupied.  He  looked 
at  his  watch  hastily. 

'  I've  been  wasting  too  much  time  already,'  he  said  to  himself, 
'  and  here  is  some  one  to  detain  me  ever  so  long.  And  I  want  to 
make  a  good  morning's  round  out  Filbury  way.' 

The  medical  practitioners  of  Hawleigh  prided  themselves  on  the 
crushing  nature  of  their  duties,  yet  there  was  none  among  them 
who  worked  so  hard  as  this  healer  of  souls.  Here  was  some  tire- 
some vestryman,  perhaps,  come  to  prose  for  half  an  hour  or  so  about 
some  pet  grievance,  while  he  was  languishing  to  be  up  and  doing 
among  the  miserable  hovels  at  Filbury,  where,  amidst  the  fertile 
smiling  landscape,  men's  souls  and  bodies  were  consuming  away 
with  a  moral  dry-rot. 

The  door  of  his  sitting-room  opened,  but  not  to  admit  a  prosing 
vestryman.  The  smiling  handmaiden  announced  *  Miss  Luttrell,  if 
you  please,  sir.'  And,  lo,  there  stood  before  him  on  the  thres- 
hold of  his  chamber  the  wilful  woman  he  had  been  thinking  about 
just  now,  gravely  regarding  him,  the  very  image  of  decorum. 

There  was  some  change  in  her  outward  aspect,  the  details 
whereof  his  masculine  eye  could  not  distinguish.  A  woman  could 
have  told  him  in  a  moment  by  what  means  the  Beauty  had  con- 
trived to  transform  herself.  She  was  dressed  in  a  lavender-cotton 
gown,  with  tight  plain  sleeves,  and  a  linen  collar — no  bright-hued 
ribbon  encircling  the  long  white  throat,  no  flutter  of  lace  or  glim- 
mer of  golden  locket,  none  of  the  pretty  frivolities  with  which  she  was 
accustomed  to  set  off  her  loveliness.  She  wore  an  old-fashioned 
black- silk  scarf,  a  relic  of  her  dead  mother's  wardrobe,  which  be- 
came her  tall  slim  figure  to  perfection.    She,  who  was  wont  to  wear 
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the  most  coquettish  and  capricious  of  hats,  the  daintiest  conceit  in 
airy  tulle  by  way  of  a  bonnet,  was  now  crowned  with  a  modest 
saucer-shaped  thing  of  Dunstable  straw,  which  at  this  moment  hid 
her  eyes  altogether  from  Malcolm  Forde.  The  rich  brown  hair, 
which  she  had  been  accustomed  to  display  in  an  elaborate  structure 
of  large  loose  plaits,  was  neatly  braided  under  this  Puritan  headgear, 
and  packed  into  the  smallest  possible  compass  at  the  back  of  her 
head.  She  had  a  little  basket  in  one  hand,  a  red-covered  account* 
book  in  the  other. 

'  If  you  please,  Mr.  Forde,  I  should  like  you  to  give  me  a  round 
of  visits  amongst  your  poor  people/  she  said,  offering  him  this  little 
volume.     '  I  am  quite  ready  to  begin  my  duty  to-day.' 

He  stood  for  a  moment  gazing  at  her,  lost  in  amazement.  The 
provoking  saucer-shaped  hat  covered  her  eyes.  He  could  only  guess 
the  expression  of  her  face  from  her  mouth,  which  was  gravity  it- 
self. 

'  What,  Miss  Luttrell,  do  you  mean  to  help  rae,  after  all  you 
said  last  night  ?' 

*  Did  I  really  say  anything  very  wicked  last  night  ?'  she  asked 
naively,  lifting  her  head  for  a  moment  so  that  her  eyes  shone  out  at 
him  under  the  shadow  of  the  saucer  brim.  Peerless  eyes  they 
seemed  to  him  in  that  brief  flash,  but  hardly  the  most  appropriate 
eyes  for  a  district-visitor,  whose  beauty  should  be  of  a  subdued  order, 
like  the  colours  of  her  dress. 

'  I  don't  know  that  you  said  anything  wicked ;  but  you  expressed 
a  profound  disgust  for  district- visiting.' 

1  Did  I  ?  It  was  the  last  rebellious  murmur  of  my  unregenerate 
heart.    But  you  have  awakened  my  conscience,  and  I  mean  to  turn 
over  a  new  leaf,  to  begin  a  new  existence  in  fact.     If  the  piano 
were  my  property,  instead  of  Diana's,  I  think  I  should  make  a  bon- 
fire on  the  lawn  and  burn  it.     I  have  serious  thoughts  of  burning 
my  colour-box — Winsor  and  Newton's  too,  and  papa's  last  birth- 
day present.     But  you  must  be  kind  enough  to  make  me  out  a  list 
of  the  people  you'd  like  me  to  visit.     I  don't  want  to  be  a  regular 
district  visitor,  or  to  interfere  with  your  established  sisterhood  in  any 
way ;  so  I  won't  take  any  tickets  to  distribute.     I  don't  want  the 
people  to  associate  me  with  sacramental  alms.     I  want  to  have  a 
little  flock  of  my  own,  and  to  see  if  I  can  make  them  like  me  for 
my  own  sake,  without  thinking  how  much  they  can  get  out  of  me. 
And  if  you  could  coach  me  a  little  about  what  I  ought  to  say  to 
them,  it  would  be  a  great  comfort  to  me.    Gertrude  says  that  when 
she  feels  herself  at  a  loss  she  says  a  little  prayer,  and  waits  on  the 
doorstep  for  a  few  minutes,  till  something  comes  to  her.     But  I'm 
afraid  that  plan  would  not  answer  for  me.' 

Mr.  Forde  pushed  one  of  the  heavy  chairs  to  the  writing-table 
near  the  window,  and  asked  Miss  Luttrell  to  sit  down  while  \ie  N\iote 
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what  she  wanted  in  the  little  red  book.     She  seated  herself  near 
one  end  of  the  table,  and  he  sat  down  to  write  at  the  other. 

'  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  do  what  I  can  to  set  you  going/  he 
said,  as  he  wrote  ;  '  but  I  should  be  more  assured  of  your  sincerity 
if  you  were  less  disposed  to  make  a  joke  of  the  business.' 

'  A  joke!'  exclaimed  Miss  Luttrell  with  an  aggrieved  air  ;  'why, 
I  was  never  in  my  life  so  serious.  Is  this  the  way  in  which  you 
mean  to  treat  my  awakening,  Mr.  Forde  ?' 

He  handed  her  the  little  book,  with  a  list  of  names  written  on 
ihe  first  leaf.  'I  think  you  must  know  something  of  these  people/ 
he  said,  '  after  having  lived  here  all  your  life.' 

'  Please  don't  take  anything  for  granted  about  me  with  reference 
to  the  poor/  she  answered  hastily.  '  Of  course  it  is  abominable  in 
me  to  admit  as  much,  but  I  never  have  cared  for  them.  The  only 
ideas  about  them  that  I  have  ever  been  able  to  grasp  are,  that  they 
never  open  their  windows,  and  that  they  always  want  something  of 
one,  and  take  it  ill  if  one  can't  give  them  the  thing  they  want. 
Gertrude  tells  quite  a  different  story,  and  declares  that  the  serious- 
minded  souls  are  always  languishing  for  spiritual  refreshment,  that 
she  can  make  them  quite  happy  with  her  prim  little  sermons  and 
flimsy  little  tracts.  Did  you  ever  read  a  tract,  Mr.  Forde  ?  I  don't 
mean  a  controversial  pamphlet,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ;  but  just 
one  of  those  little  puritanical  booklets  that  drop  from  Gertrude  like 
leaves  from  a  tree  in  autumn  ?' 

'  I  have  not  given  much  leisure  to  that  kind  of  study/  replied 
Malcolm,  with  his  grave  smile.  *  I  hope  you  won't  think  me  un- 
appreciative  of  the  honour  involved  in  this  visit,  Miss  Luttrell,  if  I 
urn  obliged  to  run  away.  I  have  a  round  of  calls  at  Filbury  to  get 
through  this  morning.' 

'  You  remind  me  of  poor  mamma/  said  Elizabeth,  with  a  tri- 
butary sigh  to  the  memory  of  that  departed  parent ;  '  she  had  always 
a  round  of  calls,  and  they  generally  resolved  themselves  into  three 
— a  triangle  of  calls,  in  short.  But  they  were  genteel  visits,  you 
know.     Mamma  never  went  in  for  the  district  business.' 

The  loose  slangy  style  of  her  talk  grated  upon  his  ear  pot  a 
little.  He  took  his  hat  and  gloves  from  the  sideboard  —  a  gentle 
reminder  that  he  was  in  haste  to  be  gone. 

'  I  won't  detain  you  five  minutes  more/  she  said.  '  How  nico 
the  room  looks  with  all  those  books  !  I  know  Mrs.  Humphreys' 
drawing-room  very  well,  though  this  is  my  first  visit  to  you.  Papa 
and  Gertrude  and  I  came  once  to  drink  tea  with  Mr.  Horton.  He 
gave  quite  a  party ;  and  we  had  concertante  duets  for  the  flute  and 
piano — "Nonpiumesta,"  and  "Dipiacer,"  and  so  on/  this  with  a 
faint  blush,  remembering  her  own  share  in  that  concerted  music.  '  You 
should  have  seen  the  room  in  his  tenancy — Bohemian-glass  vases, 
and  scent  caskets,  and  stereoscopes,  and  photograph  albums ;  but 
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Tery  few  books.     I  think  I  like  it  best  with  all  those  grim-looking 
brown-backed  volumes  of  yours.' 

She  made  the  tour  of  the  room  as  she  spoke,  and  paused  by  the 
mantelpiece  to  examine  the  skeleton  clock,  the  cup  and  saucer,  the 
two  portraits. 

*  What  a  grand-looking  old  lady  ! — your  mother,  of  course,  Mr. 
Forde.  And,  O,  what  a  sweet  face  !'  pausing  before  the  photo- 
graph.    '  Your  sister,  I  suppose  V 

'  No,'  Mr.  Forde  answered,  somewhat  shortly. 

*  And  what  a  pretty  cup  and  saucer,  under  a  glass  shade  !  It 
looks  like  a  relic  of  some  kind.' 

'  It  is  a  relic.' 

The  tone  was  grave,  repellent  even,  and  Elizabeth  felt  she  had 
touched  upon  a  forbidden  subject. 

'  It  belonged  to  his  mother,  I  daresay/  she  thought ;  '  and  he 
keeps  it  in  memory  of  the  dead.  I  suppose  all  his  people  are  dead, 
as  he  never  talks  about  them.' 

After  this  she  made  haste  to  depart  with  her  little  book,  know- 
ing very  well  that  she  had  outraged  all  the  conventionalities  of 
Hawleigh,  but  rather  proud  of  having  bearded  this  lion  of  Judah 
in  his  den. 

Mr.  Forde  left  the  house  with  her,  and  walked  a  little  way  by 
her  side ;  but  was  graver  and  more  silent  than  his  wont,  as  if  he  had 
hardly  recovered  from  the  pain  those  injudicious  questions  of  hers 
had  given  him.  He  parted  from  her  at  the  entrance  to  a  row  of 
cottages,  in  which  dwelt  two  of  the  matrons  whose  names  he  had 
entered  in  her  book. 

'  Good-bye/  he  said.  '  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  do  some  good, 
and  that  you  will  not  be  tired  of  the  work  in  a  week  or  two.1 

'  That's  rather  a  depressing  suggestion/  said  Elizabeth.  '  I 
know  you  have  the  worst  possible  opinion  of  me ;  but  I  mean  to 
show  you  how  mistaken  you  have  been.  And  you  really  ought  to 
feel  iiattered  by  my  conversion.  Papa  might  have  preached  at  me 
for  a  twelvemonth  without  producing  such  an  effect/ 

1 1  am  sorry  to  hear  that  your  father  has  so  little  influence  with 
yoa,  Miss  Luttrell/  the  curate  answered  gravely. 

He  left  her  with  the  coldest  good-bye.  The  proud  face  flushed 
crimson  under  the  mushroom-hat  as  she  turned  into  the  little  alley. 
This  morning's  interview  had  not  been  nearly  so  agreeable  to  her 
as  yesterday's  lecture  under  the  limes  at  the  entrance  to  the  town. 
She  began  her  missionary  work  in  a  very  bad  humour ;  but  bright- 
ened by  degrees  as  she  went  on.  She  was  a  woman  in  whom  the 
desire  to  please  dominated  almost  every  other  attribute,  and  she  was 
bent  upon  making  these  people  like  or  even  love  her.  It  was  not  to 
be  a  mere  spurt,  this  adoption  of  a  new  duty.  She  meant  to  show 
Malcolm  Forde  that  she  could  be  all,  or  more  than  a\\,  \ie  l\iovjL^a\» 
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a  woman  should  be — that  she  could  be  as  much  Gertrude's  superior 
in  this  particular  line  as  she  surpassed  her  in  personal  beauty. 

'  Gertrude  !'  she  said  to  herself  contemptuously.  '  As  if  poor 
people  could  possibly  care  about  Gertrude,  with  her  little  fidgety 
ways,  and  her  Low-Church  tracts,  and  her  passion  for  soapsuds  and 
hearthstone !  She  has  contrived  to  train  her  people  into  a  subdued 
kind  of  civility.  They  look  upon  her  visits  as  a  necessary  evil,  and 
put  up  with  them,  just  as  they  put  up  with  the  water  coming  through 
the  roof,  or  a  pigsty  close  to  the  parlour  window.  But  I  shall 
make  my  people  look  forward  to  my  visits  as  a  bright  little  spot  in 
their  lives.' 

This  was  rather  an  arrogant  idea,  perhaps ;  but  Elizabeth  Lut- 
trell  succeeded  in  realising  it.  She  contrived  to  win  an  unfailing 
welcome  in  the  twenty  cottages  which  Mr.  Forde  had  assigned  to 
her.  Nor  was  her  popularity  won  by  bribery  and  corruption.  She 
had  very  little  to  give  her  people,  except  an  occasional  packet  of 
barley-sugar  or  a  paper  of  biscuits  for  the  children,  or  now  and  then 
some  cast-off  ribbon  or  other  scrap  of  genteel  finery  for  the  mothers. 
For  the  sick  children,  indeed,  she  would  do  anything — empty  her 
own  slenderly  furnished  purse,  rob  the  cross  old  parsonage  cook  of 
her  arrowroot,  and  loaf-sugar,  and  isinglass,  and  cornflour,  and  ground 
rice,  and  new-laid  eggs ;  but  it  was  not  by  gifts  of  any  kind  that  she 
made  herself  beloved.  It  was  the  brightness  and  easy  grace  of  her 
manner  rather,  that  delightful  air  of  being  perfectly  at  home  in  a 
tiny  chamber  with  a  reeking  washtub  at  her  elbow,  a  cradle  at  her 
knee,  and  a  line  of  damp  clothes  steaming  in  close  proximity  to  her 
hat.  Nothing  disgusted  her.  She  never  wondered  that  people  could 
live  in  such  dirt  and  muddle.  She  made  her  little  suggestions  of 
improvement — not  blunt  plain-spoken  recommendation  of  soapsuds 
and  hearthstone,  but  insinuating  hints  of  what  might  be  done  with 
a  little  trouble — in  a  manner  that  never  offended.  And  then  she  was 
so  beautiful  to  look  upon  ;  the  husbands  and  wives  were  never  tired 
of  admiring  her.  '  Ay,  but  she  be  a  rale  right-down  beauty,'  they 
said,  '  and  thinks  no  more  of  herself  than  if  she  was  as  ugly  as  sin;' 
not  knowing  that  the  fair  Elizabeth  was  quite  conscious  of  her  own 
loveliness,  and  hoped  to  turn  it  to  some  good  account  by  and  by. 

Nor  did  Elizabeth  forget,  in  her  desire  for  popularity,  that  the 
chief  object  of  her  mission  among  these  people  was  of  a  spiritual 
kind;  that  she  was  to  carry  enlightenment  and  religion  into  those 
close  pent-up  hovels  where  the  damp  linen  was  for  ever  dangling, 
the  washtub  for  ever  reeking ;  where  the  larder  was  so  often  barren, 
and  the  wants  of  mankind  so  small  and  yet  sometimes  perforce  un- 
satisfied. Although  she  was  not  herself,  as  Gertrude  expressed  it, 
*  seriously  minded,'  though  her  thoughts  during  her  father's  ser- 
mons, and  even  during  those  of  Mr.  Forde,  too  often  wandered 
among  the  bonnets  and  mantles  of  the  congregation,  or  shaped 
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themselves  into  vague  visions  of  the  future,  she  did  notwithstand- 
ing contrive  to  bring  about  some  improvement  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  her  clients.  She  persuaded  the  women  to  go  to  church 
on  Sunday  evenings,  if  Sunday-morning  worship  was  really  an  im- 
possible thing,  as  the  poor  souls  protested;  she  induced  the  hus- 
bands to  clean  themselves  a  couple  of  hours  earlier  than  had  been 
their  Sabbath  custom,  and  to  shamble  into  the  dusky  aisle  of  St. 
Clement's  or  St.  Mary's,  while  the  tinkling  five-minutes  bell  was 
still  calling  to  loiterers  and  laggards  on  the  way ;  she  taught  the 
little  ones  their  catechism,  rewarding  proficiency  with  barley-sugar 
or  gingerbread ;  and  she  sat  by  many  a  washtub  reading  the  Evan- 
gelists in  her  full  sweet  voice,  while  the  industrious  housewife  rubbed 
the  sweats  of  labour  from  her  husband's  shirt-collars.  She  would 
even  starch  and  iron  a  handful  of  collars  herself,  on  occasion,  if  the 
housewife  seemed  to  set  about  the  business  clumsily. 

'  I  have  to  get-up  my  own  fine  things  sometimes,  or  I  should  go 
cuffless  and  coUarless,'  she  said.  '  Papa  is  not  rich,  you  know,  Mrs. 
Jones.'  Whereat  Mrs.  Jones  would  be  struck  with  amazement  by 
her  handiness. 

'  I  don't  believe  there's  a  thing  in  this  'varsal  world  as  you  can't 
do,  Miss  Elizabeth,'  the  admiring  matron  would  cry  with  uplifted 
hands;  and  even  this  humble  appreciation  of  her  merits  pleased 
Lizzie  Luttrell. 

Her  reading  was  much  liked  by  listeners  who  were  not  compelled 
to  sit  with  folded  hands  and  a  brain  perplexed  by  the  thought  of  ne- 
glected housework.  She  had  a  knack  of  choosing  the  most  attractive 
as  well  as  the  most  profitable  portions  of  Holy  Writ,  an  acute  per- 
ception of  the  passages  most  likely  to  impress  her  hearers. 

'I  do  like  your  Scriptures,  Miss  Elizabeth,'  said  one  woman. 
'  When  I  was  a  gal,  I  used  to  think  the  Bible  was  all  Saul  and  the 
Philistines — there  seemed  no  end  of  'em — and  David.  I  make  no 
doubt  David  was  a  dear  good  man,  and  after  the  Lord's  own  heart ; 
but  there  did  seem  too  much  of  him.  He  wasn't  like  Him  as  you 
read  about ;  he  didn't  come  home  to  us  like  that,  miss,  and  you 
don't  read  as  he  was  fond  of  little  children,  except  that  one  of  his 
own  that  he  was  so  wrapt  up  in.' 

'  The  Gospel  sounds  like  a  pretty  story  when  you  read  it,  miss,' 
said  another ;  '  and  when  Miss  Gertrude  read,  it  did  seem  so  sing- 
song like.  Sometimes  I  couldn't  feel  as  there  was  any  sense  in  it, 
no  more  than  in  the  Lessons  of  a  hot  summer's  afternoon,  when  it 
seems  only  a  droning,  like  a  hive  of  bees.' 

So  Elizabeth  went  on  and  prospered,  and  grew  really  interested 
in  her  work.  It  was  not  half  so  bad  as  she  had  supposed.  There 
was  muddle  and  there  was  want,  but  not  such  utter  gloom  and 
misery  as  she  had  imagined  in  these  hovels.  The  spirits  of  these 
people  were  singularly  elastic.  Ever  so  little  sunshine  w&rmM.  \*\&\£l 
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into  new  life ;  and,  above  all,  they  liked  her,  and  praised  her,  and  spoke 
well  of  her  to  Malcolm  Forde.  She  knew  that  from  his  approving 
manner,  not  from  anything  he  had  distinctly  said  upon  the  subject. 

Rarely  had  she  met  with  him  on  her  rounds.  The  list  he  had 
given  her  included  only  easy  subjects — people  who  would  not  be 
likely  to  repulse  her  attentions,  homes  in  which  she  would  not  hear 
foul  language  or  see  dreadful  sights — and  having  allotted  her  path- 
way, he  was  content  that  she  should  follow  it  with  very  little  assist- 
ance from  him,  and  even  took  pains  to  time  his  own  visits,  so  as  to 
avoid  any  encounter  with  her. 

He  did,  however,  on  rare  occasions  find  her  amojig  his  flock. 
Not  easily  did  he  forget  one  summer  afternoon,  when  he  saw  her 
sitting  by  an  open  cottage  window  with  a  sick  child  in  her  lap.  That 
figure  in  a  pale  muslin  dress,  with  the  afternoon  sunshine  upon  it, 
lived  in  his  memory  long. 

'  If  I  could  only  believe  that  she  was  quite  in  earnest,'  he  said 
to  himself,  '  that  this  new  work  of  hers  has  some  safer  charm  than 
its  novelty,  I  should  think  her  the  sweetest  woman  I  ever  met — 
except  one.' 

Elizabeth  had  been  engaged  in  these  duties  for  two  months,  and 
had  done  her  work  faithfully.  It  was  the  end  of  August,  the  bril- 
liant close  of  a  summer  that  had  been  exceptionally  fine ;  harvest 
well  over  in  this  western  land,  and  the  tawny  stubble  baking  under 
a  cloudless  blue  sky ;  hazel-nuts  and  wortle-berries  ripening  in  the 
woods ;  great  sloe-trees  shedding  their  purple  fruit  in  every  hedge ; 
a  rain  of  green  apples  falling  on  the  orchard  grass  with  every  warm 
south  wind;- the  red  plums  swelling  and  purpling  on  the  garden 
wall — a  vision  of  plenty  and  the  perfume  of  roses  and  carnations  on 
every  side. 

'  If.we  don't  have  that  picnic  you  talked  about  very  soon,  Gerty,, 
we  sha'n't  have  it  at  all,'  remarked  the  youngest  and  the  pertest 
of  the  four  sisters  at  breakfast  one  morning,  when  Mr.  Luttrell 
had  withdrawn  himself  to  his  daily  duties,  and  the  damsels  were 
left  to  enjoy  half  an  hour's  idleness  and  talk  over  empty  coffee-cups 
and  shattered  eggshells  and  other  fragments  of  the  feast.  '  The  sum- 
mer's nearly  over,  you  see,  Gerty,  and  if  we  don't  take  care  we 
shall  lose  all  the  fine  weather.  I've  no  doubt  there'll  be  a  deluge 
after  all  this  sunshine.' 

Blanche  always  called  her  eldest  sister  '  Gerty'  when  she  wanted 
some  indulgence  from  that  important  personage. 

'  Well,  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  to  say,  Blanche,'  replied 
Miss  Luttrell  with  provoking  coolness,  as  if  picnics  and  all  such 
sublunary  pleasures  were  utterly  beneath  her  regard ;  strong,  too, 
in  her  authority  as  her  father's  housekeeper,  and  conscious  that  her 
sisters  must  bow  down  and  pay  her  homage  for  whatever  they  wanted. 
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like  Joseph's  brethren  in  quest  of  corn.  '  I  really  think/  she  went 
on  with  a  deliberate  air,  '  as  the  summer  is  nearly  gone,  we  may  as 
weD  give  up  any  notion  of  a  picnic  this  year,  especially  as  papa 
doesn't  seem  to  care  about  it.' 

'Papa  never  seems  to  care  about  anything  that  costs  money,' 
cried  the  disrespectful  youngest.  '  He'd  like  life  well  enough  if 
everything  in  it  could  be  carried  on  for  nothing ;  if  his  children  could 
be  born  and  educated,  and  fed  and  clothed,  and  doctored  and  nursed, 
and  introduced  to  society  gratis,  so  that  he  could  have  all  the  pew- 
rents  and  burial-fees  and  things  to  put  in  the  bank.  It's  very  mean 
of  you  to  talk  like  that,  Gertrude,  and  want  to  sneak  out  of  the  pic- 
nic, when  it's  about  the  only  return  we're  likely  to  make  for  all  the 
croquet  parties  and  dinners  and  teas  and  goodness  knows  what  that 
oar  friends  have  given  us  since  Christmas.' 

'  Really,  Blanche,  you  are  learning  to  render  yourself  eminently 
disagreeable,'  Miss  Luttrell  observed  severely, '  and  I  fear  if  papa  does 
not  face  the  necessity  of  sending  you  back  to  school  to  be  finished, 
your  deficiency  in  manner  will  be  your  absolute  ruin  in  after-life.' 

'Never  mind  Blanche's  manner,'  interposed  Diana,  'but let's 
talk  about  the  picnic.  Of  course  we  must  have  one.  We  always 
have  had  one  for  the  last  five  years,  since  the  summer  after  poor 
mamma's  death, — I  know  we  were  all  in  slight  mourning  at  the  first 
of  them, — and  our  friends  expect  it.  So  the  only  question  is,  where 
are  we  to  go  this  year  ?' 

This  was  intended  in  somewise  as  an  assertion  of  independence 
on  the  part  of  the  second  Miss  Luttrell,  who  did  not  intend  to  be 
altogether  overridden  by  the  chariot  of  an  elder  sister,  even  though 
that  elder  had  bidden  a  long  farewell  to  the  golden  summertide  of 
her  twenty-fifth  year. 

'Elizabeth  won't  go,  of  course,  now  she's  turned  serious,'  said 
Blanche,  with  a  sly  glance  at  Lizzie,  who  sat  leisurely  watching 
the  skirmish,  with  her  head  against  the  clumsy  frame  of  the  lattice, 
and  the  south  wind  gently  stirring  her  dark-brown  hair,  a  perfect 
picture  of  idle  loveliness. 

'  You'll  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  picnic,  of  course,  Lizzie, 
not  even  if  Malcolm  Forde  goes,'  pursued  the  '  Picklo'  of  the  family. 

'  Who  gave  you  leave  to  call  him  Malcolm  ?'  flashed  out  Eliza- 
beth. 

'  No  one  ;  but  why  shouldn't  one  enjoy  oneself  in  the  bosom  of 
one's  family.  I  like  to  call  him  Malcolm  Forde,  it's  such  a  pretty 
name ;  and  one  ought  to  get  accustomed  to  the  Christian  name  of 
one's  future  brother-in-law.' 

Two  of  the  Miss  Luttrells  flushed  crimson  at  this  speech  :  Ger- 
trude, who  turned  angrily  upon  the  speaker,  as  if  about  to  retort ; 
and  Elizabeth,  whose  swift  reply  came  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  be- 
fore her  senior  could  reprove  the  offender. 
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'  How  dare  you  say  that,  Blanche  ?  Do  you  suppose  that  I  would 
marry  Mr.  Forde — a  curate — even  if  he  were  to  ask  me?' 

'I  won't  suppose  anything  till  he  does  ask  you/  answered  the 
incorrigible;  'and  then  I  know  pretty  well  what  will  happen.  What- 
ever fine  notions  you  may  have  had  about  a  rich  husband,  and  a 
house  in  London,  and  an  opera-box,  and  goodness  knows  what,  will 
all  count  for  nothing  the  day  that  Malcolm  Forde  makes  you  an 
offer.  Why,  you  worship  the  ground  he  walks  on.  Do  you  think 
we  can't  all  of  us  see  through  your  district-visiting?  A  pretty  freak 
for  you  to  take  up,  after  admitting  that  you  detested  such  work!' 

'  I  suppose  it  is  not  quite  unnatural  that  one  should  try  to  over- 
come one's  dislikes,  and  to  do  some  good  in  the  world/  replied  Eliza- 
beth, with  dignity.  '  Have  the  goodness  to  bridle  your  tongue  a  little, 
Blanche;  and  rest  assured  that  I  shall  never  marry  a  curate,  be  he 
whom  he  may/ 

'  But  Mr.  Forde  is  not  like  common  curates.  He  is  independent 
of  the  Church.    He  has  private  means/ 

'  Yes ;  three  or  four  hundred  a  year  from  a  small  estate  in  Aber- 
deenshire/ 

'  0,  you  have  been  making  inquiries,  then?' 

'  No ;  but  I  heard  papa  say  as  much,  one  day.  And  now,  Blanche, 
be  so  kind  as  to  abandon  the  discussion  of  my  affairs,  and  of  Mr. 
Forde's,  and  let  us  talk  of  the  picnic.    I  say  Lawborough  Beeches/ 

This  'I  say'  was  uttered  in  a  tone  of  authority,  unbefitting  a  third 
sister ;  and  Gertrude  immediately  determined  not  to  brook  any  such 
usurpation ;  but  it  somehow  generally  happened  that  Elizabeth  had 
her  own  way.    She  had  a  happy  knack  of  suggesting  the  right  thing. 

'  Lawborough  Beeches  is  a  jolly  place !'  said  Blanche  approv- 
ingly- 

'  When  will  you  learn  to  abandon  the  use  of  that  odious  adjec- 
tive ?'  cried  Gertrude,  with  a  shudder.  '  Lawborough  Beeches  is  low 
and  damp/ 

'  Well,  I'd  as  soon  have  it  on  the  moor,  and  we  could  have  donkey 
races  and  no  end  of  fun/ 

'  Was  there  ever  a  girl  with  such  vulgar  ideas  ?  Donkey  races? 
Imagine  Mr.  Forde  riding  a  donkey  with  a  piece  of  white  calico  on 
its  back !  And  imagine  picnicking  on  the  moor,  without  a  vestige  of 
shade !  A  nice  blistered  state  our  faces  would  be  in !  and  I  should 
have  one  of  my  nervous  headaches/  said  Diana,  who  had  a  kind  of 
copyright  in  several  interesting  ailments  of  the  nervine  type. 

Lawborough  Beeches  was  a  little  wood  of  ancient  trees,  with 
silver-gray  trunks  and  spreading  crests ;  beeches  which  had  been 
pollarded  in  the  days  when  Cromwell  rode  rough-shod  over  the  land, 
and  had  stretched  out  their  mighty  limbs  low  and  wide  in  the  cen- 
turies that  had  gone  by  since  then.  It  was  a  little  wood  lying  in  a 
green  hollow,  through  which  the  Tabor  meandered — a  silvery  stream 
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dear  to  the  soul  of  the  fly-fisher ;  here  dark  and  placid  as  a  lake, 
under  the  broad  shadow  of  the  trees ;  there  flowing  with  swift  cur- 
rent towards  the  distant  weir. 

Miss  Luttrell  acknowledged  somewhat  unwillingly,  after  a  good 
deal  of  discussion,  that  the  Beeches  was  perhaps  the  best  place  for 
the  picnic,  if  the  picnic  were  really  a  social  necessity. 

'I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  see  it  in  that  light,'  she  said,  'and 
I  rather  wonder  that  you  should  do  so,  Elizabeth,  now  that  your  mind 
has  been  awakened  to  loftier  interests.  The  sum  which  this  picnic 
will  cost  would  be  a  great  help  to  our  blanket-club  next  winter.' 

Elizabeth  pondered  for  a  few  moments.  Of  course  she  was  anxi- 
ous to  help  those  poor  people  who  were  so  fond  of  her ;  but  the 
winter  was  a  long  way  off.  Providence  might  increase  her  means 
in  some  unthought-of  manner  by  that  time.  And  the  near  delight 
of  a  long  summer  afternoon  with  Malcolm  Forde  under  Lawborough 
Beeches  was  very  sweet  to  her.  She  had  seen  so  little  of  him  of 
late.  The  very  change  in  herself,  which  she  had  fancied  would  bring 
them  nearer  together,  seemed  to  have  only  the  more  divided  them. 
She  did  not  meet  him  half  so  often  as  in  her  unregenerate  days, 
when  she  had  been  always  strolling  in  and  out  of  Hawleigh,  to  change 
books  at  the  library;  or  to  buy  a  new  song,  or  a  yard  or  two  of  rib- 
bon ;  or  to  look  at  the  last  Paris  fashions,  which  the  chief  linen- 
draper  had  just  received — from -Plymouth. 

'  We  ought  to  make  some  return  for  people's  hospitality/  she 
said.     '  I  consider  the  picnic  unavoidable.' 

So  Blanche  produced  a  sheet  of  foolscap,  and  began  to  make 
out  a  formidable  list  of  comestibles :  pigeon-pies,  chicken-salads, 
lobsters,  plovers'  eggs,  galantine  of  veal,  hams,  tongues,  salmon 
m  mayonnaise,  and  so  on,  with  a  wild  profusion  that  seems  so  easy 
in  pen-and-ink. 

'I  wish  you  would  not  be  so  officious,  Blanche,'  exclaimed  the 
eldest  Miss  Luttrell.  '  Of  course,  I  shall  arrange  all  those  details 
with  Susan  Sims.' 

Susan  Sims  was  the  cook — an  important  functionary  in  the  Vicar's 
household — who  managed  Miss  Luttrell. 

'  That  means  that  we  are  to  have  whatever  Susan  likes  to  give 
us !'  said  Blanche.  4  You  do  give  way  to  her  so,  Gertrude.  I  think 
I'd  rather  have  a  bad  cook,  and  one's  dinner  spoilt  occasionally,  if 
one  could  order  just  what  one  liked.  However,  I  suppose,  if  I  mayn't 
make  out  a  list  of  the  dinner,  I  may  make  a  list  of  the  people  ?' 

'  Yes,  you  can,  if  you'll  take  your  inkstand  to  another  table. 
You've  made  a  blot  upon  the  table-cloth  already.' 

Upon  this,  the  three  elder  damsels  separated  to  pursue  their 

divers  occupations  :  Gertrude  to  hold  solemn  converse  with  Susan 

Sims;  Diana  to  practise  Mendelssohn's  sonatas  on  the  drawing-room 

piano ;  Elizabeth  to  her  district-visiting ;  leaving  Blanche  wallowing 
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in  ink,  and  swelling  with  importance,  as  she  wrote  the  names  of 
her  father's  friends  on  two  separate  sheets  of  foolscap — the  people 
who  must  be  invited  upon  one,  the  people  who  might  or  might  not 
Se  invited  upon  the  other. 

Mr.  Luttrell  happened  to  be  at  home  for  luncheon  that  day — a 
privilege  which  he  was  not  permitted  to  enjoy  more  than  once  or 
twice  a  week — so  the  sisters  were  able  to  moot  the  question  of  the 
picnic  without  delay. 

The  Vicar  rubbed  his  bald  forehead  thoughtfully,  with  a  per- 
plexed sigh. 

'  I  suppose  we  must  do  something,'  he  said  dolefully.  '  It's  a 
long  time  since  we've  had  a  dinner-party  ;  and  if  you  think  people 
really  like  their  dinner  any  better  on  damp  grass,  Gertrude,  and  with 
flies  dropping  into  their  wine,  why,  have  a  picnic  by  all  means. 
There's  always  an  immense  deal  of  wine  drunk  at  these  affairs,  by 
the  way.  Be  sure  you  remind  me  to  write  and  order  some  of  the 
Ball-supper  Champagne  and  the  Race-course  Moselle  we  saw  adver- 
tised the  other  dav.' 

The  matter  was  settled,  therefore,  pleasantly  enough,  and  the 
invitations  were  written  that  afternoon,  and  distributed  before  night- 
fell  by  the  parsonage  gardener  or  man-of-all-work,  Mr.  Forde's  in- 
vitation among  them;  a  formal  little  note  in  Gertrude's  hand,  which 
he  twisted  about  in  his  fingers  for  a  long  time  while  he  meditated 
vpon  his  answer. 

Would  it  do  him  any  good  to  waste  a  summer  day  under  Law- 
torough  Beeches  ?  He  had  been  working  his  hardest  for  some 
weeks  without  relaxation  of  any  kind.  He  felt  that  he  wanted  rest 
and  ease ;  but  hardly  this  species  of  recreation,  which  would  involve 
a  great  deal  of  trouble ;  for  he  would  be  required  to  make  himself 
agreeable  to  all  manner  of  people — to  carry  umbrellas  and  camp- 
stools  ;  to  point  out  interesting  objects  in  the  landscape  ;  to  quote 
the  county  history — and,  in  fact,  to  labour  assiduously  for  the  plea- 
sure of  other  people.  Nor  had  he  ever  felt  himself  any  the  better 
for  these  rustic  pleasures  ;  considerably  the  worse  rather,  especially 
when  they  were  shared  with  Elizabeth  Luttrell. 

No ;  better  to  waste  his  day  in  utter  loneliness  on  the  moor, 
under  the  shadow  of  a  mighty  tor,  with  a  book  lying  unread  at  his 
side.  Better  to  give,  himself  a  pause  of  perfect  rest,  in  which  to 
think  out  the  great  problem  of  his  life.  For,  without  inordinate  self- 
esteem,  Malcolm  Fordo  was  a  man  who  deemed  that  his  existence 
ought  to  be  of  some  use  to  the  world,  that  he  was  destined  to  fill  some 
place  in  the  scheme  of  creation.  He  felt  that  al-fresco  banquet- 
ings  and  junketings  were  just  the  idlest,  most  worthless  use  that 
he  could  make  of  his  rare  leisure ;  and  yet,  with  very  human  incon- 
sistency, he  wrote  to  Miss  Luttrell  next  morning  to  accept  her  kind 
invitation. 
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III.  After  Dinneb. 

There  is  sometimes  an  amusing  moment  when  the  ladies  are  medi- 
tating a  move  from  the  dining-room.     The  hostess  has  put  on  her 
gloves  somewhat  ostentatiously,  and  thereby  her  guests  have  been 
induced  to  follow  her  example.     The  lady,  however,  who  ought  to 
receive  the  bow  which  she  will  shortly  make  has  forgotten  her  duty, 
and  is  engaged  in  an  animated  conversation  with  the  host,  which  she 
only  drops  to  resume  it  again  with  renewed  vigour,  and  in  entire  dis- 
regard of  the  signals  of  distress  being  telegraphed  to  her  from  the 
other  part  of  the  table.    These  signals  consist  of  periodical  and  spas- 
modic smiles  on  the  part  of  the  hostess,  which  relapse  into  blank  - 
ness  when  it  is  obvious  that  they  are  not  perceived.     Gradually  all 
the  guests  become  aware  of  what  is  going  on,  and  watch  the  by- 
play.   And  at  last  the  almost  total  silence  probably  attracts  the 
attention  of  the  speaker,  \Vho  breaks  off  her  sentence  and  rises  ab- 
ruptly from  her  seat,  dropping  her  handkerchief  and  gloves,  which 
her  neighbour  risks  apoplexy  to  recover.     Meanwhile  the  host  has 
had  rather  a  hard  time  of  it.     If,  as  is  probably  the  case,  he  has 
found  out  the  state  of  things,  he  has  to  steer  between  the  Scylla  of 
discourtesy  to  his  neighbour  and  the  Charybdis  of  discourtesy  to  his 
wife.     He  has  to  carry  on  the  conversation  without  showing — not 
by  his  manner,  for  that  would  be  easy,  but  by  the  slightest  expres- 
sion of  his  eyes — that  he  wishes  it  were  concluded.     And  yet  he 
must  not  be  guilty  of  prolonging  for  one  instant  the  delay  which  his 
wife  is  endeavouring  to  curtail. 

But  the  door  is  opened  by  the  butler  or  the  gentleman  next  to 
it,  who  in  the  latter  case  is  sure  to  have  his  napkin  in  his  hand ;  and 
the  ladies  are  drawn-up  in  a  file  waiting  for  the  coming  of  the  host's 
neighbour.  When  she  passes,  they  go  in  a  long  line  into  the  draw- 
ing-room, the  line  closed-in  by  the  hostess.  And  you  may  bet  six 
to  four  that  unless  the  party  is  very  stiff  the  two  last  young  ladies 
will  go  in  hand-in-hand,  or  with  their  arms  round  each,  other's  waists. 
The  separation  of  the  sexes  for  a  period  after  dinner  has  been 
continued  from  a  time  when  men  drank  far  more  wine  than  they 
do  now ;  and  when  it  was  not  unusually  prolonged  for  the  whole  of 
the  evening.  In  the  present  day,  however,  men  do  not  stay  in  the 
dining-room  long.  In  many  parts  of  the  Continent  they  do  not  stay 
at  all,  but  go  out  with  the  ladies,  and  sometimes  adjourn  to  the 
'  tabagie'  at  once  for  a  cigarette,  returning  in  time  for  tea.  In  Eng- 
land this  is  rarely  the  case ;  the  gentlemen  almost  invariably  remain 
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after  the  ladies  have  gone  for  a  time,  which,  however  varied,  is  never 
very  long. 

Which  is  the  better  plan  ?  On  the  one  hand,  there  are  few  people 
who  want  more  wine  than  they  get  at  dinner ;  and  the  practice  of 
drinking  a  lot  of  claret,  sherry,  or  port,  on  the  top  of  the  champagne, 
which,  of  some  quality  or  other,  is  always  now  provided  at  dinner,  is 
rapidly  becoming  regarded  in  its  proper  light,  and  consequently  de- 
creasing. On  the  other  hand,  there  is  something  wondrously  cheery 
in  the  way  in  which  men  close  together  after  a  dinner,  and  carry  on 
a  conversation  almost  always  vigorous  and  animated.  The  ladies 
too  like  to  have  their  coffee  in  quiet — though  we  have  a  shrewd  sus- 
picion that  the  lords  of  creation  have  a  trifle  the  pleasanter  time :  so, 
on  the  whole,  the  verdict  seems  to  be  in  favour  of  our  own  system. 

When  the  ladies  have  gone,  there  is  a  nice  little  point  for  the 
host  to  decide.  The  guest  of  most  importance  is  necessarily  at  the 
other  end  of  the  table.  He  ought  to  be  close  to  the  host.  How 
is  he  to  be  got  there  ?  The  host  may  merely  ask  him  to  close  up 
(in  which  case  the  result  will  not  be  thoroughly  achieved) ;  or  may 
ask  him  to  come  round  and  take  the  vacant  place  beside  him ;  or 
may  go  round  himself.  These  three  processes  usually  vary  with  the 
social  consequence  of  the  two  chief  guests.  If  there  are  two  whom 
the  host  especially  delighteth  to  honour,  he  goes  round  and  sits 
between  them.  If  there  is  only  one,  he  is  probably  invited  to  the 
host's  side ;  while  if  there  is  no  need  for  formality,  the  men  merely 
get  together  as  best  they  can.  Most  agreeable  is  it  when  a  table  is 
drawn  in  front  of  the  fire,  the  walnuts,  dry  biscuits,  and  claret  placed 
thereon ;  and  for  half  an  hour,  while  the  wind  whistles  shrilly  out- 
side the  house,  or  the  storm  of  rain  is  heard  even  through  the  shutters 
and  thick  curtains,  the  talk  is  general,  on  the  sport  or  amusements 
of  the  day,  the  event  of  most  interest  at  the  time,  or  some  subject 
in  which  all  can  join. 

But  terrible  just  then  is  the  power  of  the  bore.  We  have  all 
fallen  under  his  scourge ;  we  have  all  groaned  at  his  tyranny.  He 
usurps  the  conversation,  and  holds  forth  to  his  own  amusement,  and 
the  dismay  of  every  one  else.  He  may  be  the  witty  bore,  who  de- 
tails his  own  pseudo-jokes,  at  which  no  one  laughs  except  himself : 
or  he  may  be  a  mimic,  and  full  of  stories,  in  which  he  takes -off  the 
manner  of  men  better  than  he  :  or  he  may  be  famous  for  repartee, 
and  fond  of  singling  out  a  butt  for  his  cleverness ;  and  amusing  it 
is  when  such  a  person  mistakes  his  man,  and  gets  a  rap  over  the 
knuckles  from  his  victim  :  or  he  may  be  the  serious  bore — perhaps 
the  worst  of  all — who  proses  and  proses  and  proses  with  long  words 
and  empty  syllogisms,  but  with  no  respect  for  the  patience  or  under- 
standing of  his  audience  :  or  he  may  be  a  stupid  bore,  unable  to 
comprehend  anything,  and  yet  anxious  to  shine  among  the  amusing. 
Such  an  one  we  have  heard  of,  who  habitually  made  the  most  comical 
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mistakes  by  his  misapprehension.  He  was  at  a  party  once  where  a 
man  came  down  to  dinner  in  a  very  short  coat.  His  friends  rallied 
him  about  this,  and  recommended  him  a  change  of  tailor,  or  offered 
to  place  their  wardrobe  at  his  service.  The  delinquent  put  on  a 
penitent  expression  of  countenance,  and  looking  down  at  his  offend- 
ing garment  said,  '  Well,  it  will  be  long  enough  before  I  get  a  new 
one/  This  ready  answer  provoked  a  roar  of  laughter,  in  which  our 
^appreciative  friend  joined.  About  a  month  afterwards  he  too  ap- 
peared in  a  short  coat,  and  was  laughed  at  for  his  appearance  ;  when, 
with  extreme  haste  and  imitating  the  action  of  his  example  he  said, 
'Well,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  I  get  another;'  and  was  sur- 
prised when  no  one  was  amused.  On  another  occasion  he  was  watch- 
ing the  performances  of  a  celebrated  member  of  the  skating-club 
who  suddenly  slipped  and  could  not  recover  his  balance.  A  wag  in 
the  crowd  shouted,  '  He  got  a  fall  notwithstanding.'  Our  friend 
treasured  this  up  as  being  clever,  and  shortly  afterwards  seeing  an- 
other man  fall  he  exclaimed,  'He  tumbled  nevertheless. .' 

Evil  too  is  the  time  after  dinner  when  two  men  discuss  a  sub- 
ject interesting  to  themselves,  but  of  no  interest  to  the  rest  of  the 
assembly.  If  the  party  is  so  small  that  the  talk  must  be  general, 
the  others  have  to  sit  still  and  listen  without  means  of  relief.  Nor 
is  the  continuation  of  a  '  shoppy'  conversation  very  pleasant.  '  Shop' 
is  an  excellent  thing  in  its  way,  but  there  is  no  subject  not  liable  to 
be  worn  out  by  incessant  repetition. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  claret  has  gone  round ;  the  nuts  and 
the  jokes  have  been  cracked ;  the  decanters,  once  replenished  by  the 
butler,  are  again  empty.     The  host  rises.     A  few  men  have  a  final 
glass  of  sherry — some,  perhaps,  on  the  principle  of  getting  thereby 
365  more  glasses  of  wine  in  the  year ;  more  stretch  their  legs,  and  ar- 
range their  ties ;  and  an  adjournment  is  made  to  the  drawing-room. 
During  the  absence  of  the  gentlemen  the  ladies  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  showing  themselves  to  themselves  ;  and  have  probably 
taken  it.    The  interval  before  the  gentlemen  reach  the  drawing-room 
varies  between  intense  formality  and  considerable  pleasantness.     If 
the  dinner  is  stiff,  and  if  every  one  has  swallowed  the  poker,  the 
hostess  has  a  difficult  task  in  getting  any  one  to  speak  above  a  whis- 
per.    There  is  a  sort  of  state  conversation  carried  on  only  by  the 
chiefest  persons  in  the  room,  and  listened  to  with  awe  by  many  who 
sit  upright  in  their  chairs.     If  every  one  is  at  her  ease,  the  chape- 
rones  talk  their  own  talk,  while  the  younger  ladies  occupy  a  separate 
corner  of  the  room ;  or  should  the  ages  be  not  varied,  the  conversa- 
tion is  as  general  as  that  under  equally  pleasant  circumstances  in 
the  dining-room.     But  between  these  extremes  are  many  means. 
And  great  is  the  power  of  scratching  exercised  sometimes  during 
this  half-hour.    Who  does  not  remember  the  way  Mrs.  Guy  Flouncey 
was  treated  at  Conin#sby  ? 
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'  At  first  the  fine  ladies  never  noticed  her,  or  only  stared  at  her 
over  their  shoulders ;  everywhere  sounded  the  fatal  question,  "  Who- 
is  she  ?"  After  dinner  they  formed  always  into  polite  groups,  from 
which  Mrs.  Guy  Flouncey  was  miserably  excluded ;  and  if  ever  the 
Princess  Colonna,  impelled  by  goodnature,  and  partly  from  having 
known  her  on  the  Continent,  did  kindly  sit  by  her,  Lady  St.  Juliens 
or  some  dame  equally  benevolent  was  sure  by  an  adroit  appeal  tc* 
the  princess,  which  could  not  be  decided  without  moving,  to  with- 
draw her  from  her  pretty  and  persecuted  companion.' 

From  this  persecution  Mrs.  Guy  Flouncey  escaped  through  her 
patience  and  good  tact.  But  it  often  happens  that  there  are  ladies- 
who  have  to  experience,  as  she  did,  the  feeling  of  *  pretending  to 
look  at  prints  in  a  fine  drawing-room  full  of  fine  people  who  don't- 
speak  to  you/  and  who  do  not  have  her  powers  of  escape.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  lady  of  the  house  (there  was  none  at  Coningsby)  to  take- 
care  that  no  one  is  left  in  the  cold.  But  the  talent  which  women 
have  of  being  severe  is  often  too  strong  for  the  goodnature  of  any 
hostess. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  a  gentleman  may  dispose  his- 
#  hands  as  he  enters  the  drawing-room  after  dinner.  First,  he  may 
put  them  in  his  pockets :  this  is  a  practice  which  has  increased  of 
late  years ;  but  it  is  not  graceful.  Secondly,  he  may  clasp  them 
under  his  coat-tails.  Thirdly,  he  may  clasp  them  in  front  of  him, 
after  the  fashion  of  a  great  statesman  of  the  present  day.  Neither 
of  these  is  picturesque ;  but  how  can  a  man  be  picturesque  in  a 
swallow-tail  ?  Either  is  better  than  the  position  occupied  by  a 
man  when  he  has  his  back  to  the  fire ;  and  from  one  of  the  four 
there  is  no  escape. 

It  is  hardly  likely  that  a  large  party  in  a  country  house  will  pass 
through  an  evening  without  hearing  some  music  in  some  form  or 
other ;  and  how  varied  are  the  forms  which  it  mav  take  !  It  mav 
be  strictly  classical  instrumental  music,  played  by  some  long-haired 
enthusiast  on  the  violoncello  with  a  tremendous  accompaniment  on 
the  piano,  which  nine-tenths  of  the  people  present  do  not  under- 
stand, and  only  half  the  other  tenth  really  like.  It  has,  however,, 
to  be  listened  to  in  solemn  silence ;  any  word,  or  attempt  at  a  word, 
being  met  with  a  severe  s-s-sh  from  the  hostess,  even  an  irre- 
pressible cough  being  hardly  tolerated.  It  may  be  Italian  music 
sung  by  some  one  who  'sings  quite  beautifully/  but  will  attempt 
the  favourite  pieces  of  the  most  celebrated  jmme  donnc ;  or  it  may 
be  the  simple  voice  of  the  mild  young  lady  who  tells  you  plaintively 
that  '  she  cannot  sing  the  old  songs,'  or  that  *  she  cannot  mind  her 
wheel,  mother,' or  that '  she  will  marry  her  own  love,'  or  'is  weary,  so 
weary  of  waiting ;'  or  it  may  be  the  love-sick  tenor,  who  •  had  a  mess- 
age to  send  her ;'  or  the  comic  man,  who  is  so  '  awfully  clevar'  that 
he  is  obliged  to  do  something  or  other  '  after  the  op'ra  is  ovar  ;*  or 
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it  may  be  a  glee  in  which  a  large  party  sing  one  of  the  sweet  har- 
monies of  Bishop  or  Stevenson  without  music.  And  as  different  as 
its  form  is  the  effect  which  music  produces.  '  Excellent  music  is  as 
rare  and  as  precious  as  Paradise ;  as  for  indifferent  music,  'tis  Pur- 
gatory ;  but  when  it  is  bad,  I  feel  myself  .  .  .  .'  '  Where  ?'  '  In  the 
last  circle  of  the  Inferno.' 

The  exclamation  of  the  Athenians  after  hearing  Demosthenea 
was  described  to  be,  *  Let  us  be  up  and  doing.'     And  yet  he  only 
spoke.      There  is  some  singing  which  acts  as  a  motive  power  more 
subtle  and  more  potent  than  any  argument.     There  is  some  sing- 
ing which  enslaves  the  hearer  and  makes  him  as  much  in  the  power 
of  the  singer  as  the  patient  is  in  the  power  of  the  mesmerist.  There 
is  some,  on  the  other  hand,  which  makes  you  unable  to  do  anything 
except  sit  still  and  long  for  more  ;  which  makes  you  hope  that  n* 
one  will  say  anything,  but  that  the  singer  will  simply  turn  over  the 
leaves  and  go  on  again.      The  objection,  however,  to  singing  in  the 
eyening,  is  that  it  is  too  much  of  a  performance.  No  one  says  '  Sing 
to  us,'  it  is  always  'Sing.'      There  is  hardly  any  of  that  sort  of 
singing  which  one  reads  about  in  the  days  of  Tom  Moore,  and  that 
school ;  when,  perhaps  with  little  pretence  to  skill  or  great  execu- 
tion, people  used  to  sing  to  their  audience  rather  than  at  them.  The 
less  formal  singing  before  dinner  is,  we  think,  much  pleasanter  than 
that  which  necessitates  a  deliberate  opening  of  the  piano,  taking  off 
of  gloves,  and  setting  down  of  rings,  bracelets,  and  fans.     It  is  less 
affected,  more  full  of  feeling,  and  gives  much  more  real  enjoyment- 
It  is  rather  interesting  to  listen  for  what  will  be  said  at  the  end 
of  a  piece  of  music.    Beyond  *  Thank  you,'  'how  lovely  !'  *  what  1$ 
that  ?'  people  rarely  go  ;  and  the  most  ingenious,  and  now  usual  way 
of  continuing,  is  to  ask  the  musician  if  he  or  she  knows  such-and- 
such  a  piece,  and  if  so,  '  will  you  give  it  us  ?'      And  as  to  this,  il 
may  be  remarked,  that  a  singer  who  has  just  sung  a  pathetic  ballad 
is  usually  asked  to  sing  *  Pop  goes  the  weasel ;'  and  a  player  whe 
has  played  Beethoven,  to  relapse  into  Offenbach.    But  what  is  to  be 
said  at  the  end  of  a  failure  ?     A  thorough  success  is  often  marked 
by  silence,  which  is  perhaps  the  greatest  compliment  that  can  be 
paid.    But  what  of  a  failure  ?    A  most  ready  speech  was  once  made 
in  regard  to  a  failure.  A  young  lady  was  asked  to  sing,  and  refused, 
saying  that   she   could  not  sing.     She  was,   however,  repeatedly 
pressed,  and  did  not  like  to  resist  the  *  oh  do's/  and  the  '  anythings,* 
and  the  'we  are  sure  you  can  if  you  like's,'  with  which  she  was  as- 
sailed.  Consequently  she  sang,  and  did  so  execrably.    No  one  knew 
what  to  say;  when  a  right  reverend  prelate  came  nobly  to  the  res- 
cue, and,  advancing  with  a  courteous  smile  to  the  young  lady,  said, 
with  a  dead   level  of  emphasis  that  laid  no  accent  on  '  believe'  or 
4  how,'  '  Thank  you,  Miss  Z. ;  next  time  you  say  you  cannot  sing,  we 
shall  know  how  to  believe  you.* 
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It  sometimes,  however,  does  so  happen  that  there  is  no  mnsic 
of  any  sort  available,  and  the  evening  must  be  spent  without  it.  And 
of  evenings  without  music,  there  is  the  stiff  evening,  when  people 
talk  in  twos  or  threes,  the  ladies  sitting  still,  and  the  men  hovering 
about  from  one  to  the  other :  the  graver  men  probably  get  together 
and  talk  politics  or  business  or  literature ;  but  there  are  enough  left 
to  break-up  the  'coteries  '  of  the  ladies  and  keep  them  amused.  The 
conversation  is  on  such  occasions  rarely  general,  and  has  often  to  be 
abandoned  and"begun  again  by  a  fresh  combination  of  speakers.  This 
sort  of  an  evening  is  scarcely  pleasant,  and  there  are  few  who  are 
not  glad  to  escape  from  it  to  the  less  formal  atmosphere  of  the  dress- 
ing-rooms or  the  smoking-room.  Then  there  is  the  liberty-hall 
evening,  where  everyone  does  as  he  or  she  likes.  It  is  summer 
perhaps,  and  the  window  into  the  garden  is  open.  The  bright  moon 
and  warm  air  is  more  attractive  than  the  indoors  heat,  and  people 
wander  forth  to  walk  up  and  down,  or  even  to  sit  in  garden-chairs, 
talking  in  whispers,  and  feeling  a  marvellous  disposition  to  be 
friendly  towards  each  other;  for  a  moonlight  night  has  a  soothing 
influence  hard  to  resist.  Or  it  may  be  chill  October,  and  the  fire 
has  been  lighted  for  the  first  time,  attracting  round  its  social  flame 
a  circle  who  chat  unreservedly  and  genially  to  each  other.  Or  it 
may  be  Christmas  time.  The  children  have  come  down  resplendent 
in  broad  sashes  and  satin  shoes,  or  black  velvet  knickerbockers  and 
silk  stockings.  They  are  a  little  shy  at  first,  but  soon  get  merry 
and  laughing,  and  by  the  time  that  the  snap-dragon  is  over,  or 
the  Christmas  tree  is  rifled  of  its  glories,  they  are  gleeful  and  happy 
beyond  words.  The  contagion  too  of  their  merriment  has  spread ; 
older  people  have  helped  at  the  blindman's  buff,  or  post,  or  what- 
ever is  the  game ;  while  those  who  have  not  played  have  revelled 
in  the  music  of  the  children's  laughter;  for  there  is  no  such  music 
as  this — it  penetrates  the  very  heart,  casting  therefrom  all  sombre- 
ness  and  gloom ;  and  he  woiild  be  a  cynic  indeed  who  is  cheered  not 
by  its  joy. 

Another  sort  of  evening  is  devoted  to  cards.  Lady  L.  is  noto- 
riously fond  of  a  rubber ;  so  after  tea  the  hostess  conducts  her  to  the 
neat  whist-table,  which  is  placed  in  the  corner  of  the  library,  or  some 
room  where  there  is  no  piano,  and  brings  to  her  side  two  of  the  most 
4  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  seniors '  whom  she  can  find.  These 
four  cut  and  play  decorously  and  steadily  for  sixpences  until  it  is 
time  to  go  to  bed.  A  little  way  off  is,  perhaps,  another  whist-table, 
tenanted  by  three  young  ladies  and  a  young  gentleman,  who  know 
about  as  much  whist  as  they  do  astronomy,  and  who  horrify  their 
neighbours  by  chaffing  and  talking  nonsense  during  the  play  of  the 
hands.  Or  it  may  be  filled  by  four  men,  who  do  not  play  for  six- 
pences, but  are  well  up  in  the  'Treatise  by  J.  C  These  probably 
lave  pencils  and  sheets  of  paper  by  their  side,  on  which  sundry 
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rather  startling  figures  will  be  inscribed  before  the  end  of  the  evening, 
which,  if  they  are  married  men,  they  will  do  well  not  to  let  their 
wives  see.  Or  perhaps  there  is  no  second  rubber,  but  there  has  been  a 
general  invitation  to  play  a  round  game,  which  has  been  largely  ac- 
cepted.    One  of  the  biggest  tables  therefore  is  cleared  of  books  and 
china,  chairs  are  placed,  and  ladies — mostly  young — and  gentlemen 
sit  alternately  in  a  circle.  The  game  is  perhaps  old  maid,  and  there 
is  much  merriment  when  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  room  is  left  with 
the  fatal  queen ;  or  you  may  have  to  perform  certain  gymnastics 
with  your  cards,  at  the  risk  of  being  deafened  with  a  shout  of  laugh- 
ter and  a  shriek  of '  Muggins  '  at  each  mistake ;  or  the  round  game 
may  be  for  counters,  in  which  case  there  is  a  general  exclamation 
from  soft  but  excited  voices  of 'Papa,  I  want  some  money/  'John 
dear,  lend  me  half-a-crown;'  at  which  Papa  and  John  dear,  knowing 
that  under  no  circumstances  will  they  ever  get  repaid,  put  off  the 
evil  day  by  feeling  in  their  pockets  and  pleading  emptiness.     They 
always  have  to  fork  out,  however,  somehow.  Then  young  gentlemen 
bank  with  young  ladies,  and  stake  vigorously ;  the  benefit  of  which 
arrangement  is,  that  whenever  the  heap  wants  replenishing  the  young 
gentleman  has  to  do  the  work.      Blind-hookey  is  a  favourite  game, 
for  ladies  are  desperate  gamblers.     On  the  whole,  therefore,  Papa 
and  John  dear  have  rather  a  bad  time  of  it,  for  it  is  astonishing 
how  much  can  be  lost  at  penny  points  in  a  round  game.  The  round 
game,  however,  is  always  amusing ;  someone  is  sure  to  commit  a 
crime,  for  which  he  is  laughingly  rebuked  by  a  chorus  of  eager  voices ; 
or  someone  is  stupid,  and  does  not  understand  the  rules,  nor  is  ready 
to  receive  explanations ;  or  someone  makes  a  lucky  hit  in  spite  of 
apparently  insuperable  obstacles.    All  this  produces  chaff,  and  chaff 
keeps  up  amusement,  if  it  be  not  too  far  prolonged. 

There  is  one  form  of  card-playing  which  we  have  perhaps 
omitted.  It  is  the  game  of  whist,  in  which  three  of  the  players  are 
enthusiastic,  and  the  fourth  inveterately  careless.  The  latter  is 
generally  a  lady.  Such  a  one  we  knew  once,  who  always  made  whist 
an  occasion  for  brilliant  conversation.  The  more  her  companions 
frowned,  the  more  she  would  sparkle.  Her  wittiest  sayings — and 
they  were  many — were  always  said  at  whist.  But  on  one  occasion 
she  was  unable  to  disregard  the  disapprobation  of  her  partner.  '  Re- 
ally, now,  I  will  attend ;  I  will  indeed;  I  will  observe  all  the  rules.' 
Then  followed  another  anecdote,  and  a  peal  of  laughter ;  and  then 
shortly,  '  0,  I  really  forgot  what  are  trumps.  Clubs  ?  0  dear, 
0  dear,  I  have  not  got  any  more,' — a  piece  of  information  highly 
disastrous  to  her  partner's  Juu'hhc.  Sometimes,  however,  the  cul- 
prit is  a  man,  whose  greatest  delight  is  to  keep  his  ace-of-trumps 
till  the  last  trick.  He  is  sure  to  make  every  blunder  short  of  re- 
voking, even  if  he  escapes  that ;  and  he  is  a  little  fortune  to   his 
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opponents,  if,  by  any  strange  combination  of  chances,  he  is  not  in  his- 
usual  vein  of  holding  four  by  honours. 

Another  evening  is  Sunday  evening,  when  the  hour  which  elapses 
after  family  prayers  is  spent  in  a  simple  game  such  as  Russian  scan- 
dal,  proverbs,  bouts  rimes,  or  something  similar.  Perhaps  some- 
one goes  out  of  the  room  and  guesses  by  marvellous  means  a  word 
which  has  been  fixed  upon  in  his  absence,  in  which  case  his  or  her 
best  friend  is  sure  to  be  accused  of  treachery,  or  the  outgoer  is  re- 
ceived heartily  or  coldly  as  the  case  may  be,  and  has  to  guess  the 
chosen  adverb  by  his  reception.  All  of  which  amusements  are 
sources  of  pleasant  merriment  and  an  occasion  for  a  display  of  social 
character. 

Lastly,  there  is  an  evening  which  most  men  and  women  have 
experienced,  or  will  experience  once,  but  which  is  given  to  few  to- 
enjoy  more  than  once.  A  certain  person  is  in  the  house,  and' 
another  certain  person  is  glad  of  it.  In  a  cosy  nook  in  a  bright 
room,  or  beneath  the  soft  light  of  the  summer  stars,  an  opportunity 
occurs,  and  words  are  spoken  which  alter  the  whole  prospect  of 
those  two  lives,  and  which,  for  the  moment  at  least,  colour  them 
with  gold.  Then  the  evening  passes  in  a  sweet  delirium;  whispered, 
words  which  bear  no  repetition,  even  could  they  be  reinembered; 
attitudes  which,  under  other  circumstances,  would  mean  nothings 
but  now  mean  so  much ;  glances  which  bury  themselves  deeply  in* 
the  heart,  and  produce  a  soft  pang  there  of  exquisite  delight.  These 
are  some  of  the  features  of  an  evening  in  which  the  world  is  quite 
forgotten,  and  two  people  are  conscious  only  of  their  own  happi- 
ness. Or  it  may  be,  perhaps,  that  the  impoitant  word  has  not  been 
said,  that  doubt  has  not  yet  yielded  to  certainty,  or  expectation  to- 
possession.  Then,  in  a  conversation  to  which  perhaps  all  the  world. 
might  listen,  albeit  that  it  is  carried  on  in  a  low  tone,  that  is  some- 
how conveyed  which  is  not  expressed ;  a  look  is  exchanged  which* 
speaks  volumes  ;  the  intonation  of  a  sentence,  the  emphasis  of  a 
pronoun,  a' shade  of  manner,  the  duration  of  a  smile — all  these  are 
drops  which  eventually  fill  the  cup  of  pleasure  to  the  brim. 

And  so,  in  one  form  or  another,  the  evening  passes : 

(  The  politicians  in  a  nook  apart 

Have  discussed  the  world,  and  settled  all  the  spheres  ; 
The  wits  have  watched  each  loop-hole  f«>r  their  nrt 
To  introduce  a  bon-mot  head  and  ears/ 

The  piano  is  deserted,  the  rubber  or  the  round  game  over ;  a  few 
words  of  desultory  conversation  still  go  on,  but  every  one  soon  rises 
and  approaches  the  hostess,  who  proposes  an  adjournment  in  the 
somewhat  irrelevant  phrase,  '  Shall  we  go  to  bed  ?' 
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IV.  Goixg  to  Bed. 

The  absurdity  of  which  observation  consists  in  the  fact  that  nine 
out  of  every  ten  of  those  who  hear  and  acquiesce  in  it  have  no  in- 
tention whatever  of  going  to  bed  for  some  time  to  come.  The  pro- 
cess, however,  is  commenced  usually  in  the  following  way  :  Outside 
the  drawing-room,  or  library,  or  evening-room,  is  placed  a  huge  tray 
with  a  neat  assortment  of  heavy  cut-glass  flasks  containing  whisky 
and  brandy,  while  smaller  caraffes  hold  sherry  and  capillaire  or  some 
liqueur,  a  few  seltzer  and  soda-water  bottles  surround  a  plate  of  bis- 
cuits and  another  of  lemons  ;  for  inasmuch  as  the  ladies  have  had 
tea  and  the  gentlemen  curagoa  about  an  hour  ago,  it  is  manifest 
that  both  sexes  require  refreshment  and  sustenance  ere  they  sleep. 
On  another  table  hard-by  are  arranged  a  series  of  bedroom  candles 
protected  by  glass  shades.  Aroand  these  two  there  is  a  congrega- 
tion, which  results  in  a  rambling  talk  sometimes  extending  over 
twenty  minutes,  and  even  known  to  last  for  half  an  hour.  Perhaps 
there  is  a  weighing-machine  close  by,  and  first  one  and  then  another 
of  the  party  are  weighed,  and  their  value  in  pounds  and  ounces 
chronicled  in  a  book.  Perhaps  there  is  a  barometer,  which  is  tapped 
by  a  series  of  curious  fingers,  the  owners  of  which  express  a  variety 
of  conjectures  as  to  the  future  of  the  weather,  when,  if  the  barometer 
is  like  one  we  once  knew,  which  was  so  arranged  that  the  index  fell 
slightly  whenever  it  was  tapped,  everyone  will  retire  in  the  happy 
expectation  of  set  fair.  Perhaps  there  is  a  billiard- table,  on  which 
the  most  proficient  performers  execute  fancy  strokes.  But  one  or 
other  of  these,  or  if  not  something  else,  is  sure  to  cause  a  delay  and 
prolong  the  work  of  going  to  bed. 

The  next  stage  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  staircase,  which  is  not 
nnfrequently  a  cattserie  of  an  agreeable  sort,  especially  if  there  be  a 
fire  there ;  but  sometimes,  even  if  there  is  not,  the  bottom  of  the 
staircase  is  the  scene  of  more  last  words.  Some  one  makes  a  joke 
or  tells  a  story,  which  leads  to  other  jokes  and  other  stories,  all 
made  or  told  by  people  who  hold  their  bedroom  candles  in  their 
hand,  and  have  one  foot  on  the  bottom  stair,  as  if  in  the  act  of  de- 
parting. 

Wliat  is  the  peculiar  fascination  in  last  words  ?  Why  is  the 
conversation,  which  has  languished  even  unto  nonentity,  suddenly 
revived  when  it  is  supposed  to  be  dead  ?  Is  it  that  people  are  so 
glad  at  tho  prospect  of  freedom  that  their  joy  finds  vent  in  words  ? 
Or  is  it  that  penitence  for  dulness  produces  an  effort  in  the  direction 
of  brilliancy  ?  Sometimes  those  who  have  said  good- by  to  one 
another  more  than  once,  and  have  grasped  each  other's  hand  for  the 
last  time,  prolong  the,  grasp  to  say  what  might  have  \>eew  a&u\.  \>e- 
forc,  and  find  last  words  an  irresistible  attraction.  T\\\s  s&fc^e  ol 
going  to  bed  is  a  grand  occasion  for  last  words.    It  gives,  moieo^et  v 
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an  opportunity  for  the  bore,  who  is  nearly  sure  to  put  himself  for- 
ward in  some  way  or  another.  He  will  drag-in  an  anecdote  neck 
and  heels ;  he  will  say  something  offensively  rude  by  way  of  being 
witty ;  he  will  produce  a  piece  of  information  which  he  has  only  just 
extracted  from  the  newspapers,  and  enter  into  a  long  argument  con- 
cerning it ;  or  he  will  contradict  flatly  a  statement  made  by  some 
one  else,  and  prose  away  to  prove  he  is  right :  but  in  one  or  other  of 
these  ways,  he  is  sure  to  make  his  audience  wish  that  he  had  indeed 
gone  to  bed. 

Even  last  words,  however,  have  an  end.  When  there  is  a  con- 
venient pause,  the  hostess  once  more  says  good-night.  And  there 
are  many  ways  of  doing  this.  The  gushing  hostess  will  kiss  all  the 
ladies ;  the  haughty  hostess  will  only  shake  hands  with  her  of  highest 
rank ;  the  inexperienced  hostess  will  attempt  to  shake  hands  with 
everybody;  and  the  model  hostess  will  somehow  or  other  by  one 
action  convey  the  idea  to  every  one  present  that  it  is  to  him  or  her 
that  her  especial  good  wishes  are  addressed.  Between  individuals, 
too,  much  may  be  effected  by  the  saying  of  '  Good-night.'  What 
a  world  of  difference  is  there  between  the  formal  if  courteous  '  Good- 
night to  you!'  and  the  'Good-night,  dear!'  or  'Good-night,  old 
chap !'  of  friendship.  And  how  far  apart  from  either  is  the 
expressive  wish  of  friends  of  opposite  sexes  !  *  I  know/  says  the 
speaker  in  one  of  the  most  graphic  of  our  social  tales,  while  allud- 
ing to  the  heroine  of  the  book,  '  several  men  who  would  have  given 
five  years  of  their  life  for  the  whisper  with  which  she  received  her 
candle,  ten  for  the  Parthian  glance  with  which  she  shot  it  home.' 
And  between  the  two  persons  to  whom  we  alluded  at  the  end  of  the 
last  chapter,  what  is  the  parting  wish  ?  Is  there  not  somehow  con- 
veyed in  the  simple  words  good-night — words  about  which  poets 
have  rhymed  and  songsters  sung — an  effect  which  no  slumber  can 
obliterate  ?  When  for  the  first  time  there  is  added  to  the  words  a 
certain  adjective,  usually  in  the  superlative,  which  hereafter  use  will 
make  common,  is  there  not  a  thrill  through  the  veins  of  speaker 
and  hearer  which  will  cause  both 

'  Instead  of  sleeping  at  all  on  that  night 
To  be  dreaming  the  whole  of  next  day'  I 

Does  not  each  echo  the  words  of  Juliet  to  Romeo, 

1  Good-night,  good-night !  as  sweet  repose  and  rest 
Come  to  thy  heart  as  that  within  my  breast"  ? 

But  not  even  so ;  not  even  when  these  last  words  are  spoken  is  the 
operation  of  going  to  bed  concluded.  The  sexes  have  separated  for 
the  night;  but  the  men  will  see  a  great  deal  of  the  men,  and  the 
women  of  the  women,  still,  before  vkvqq  7ravSajuar(ip  has  overcome 
them  all.  Let  us  take  the  former  first :  on  the  first  evening  of  an 
arrival,  quietly — but  afterwards  very  often  with  more  or  less  clamour 
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and  noise — the  men  will  go  to  their  rooms  to  doff  their  sombre 
black,  and,  for  the  only  time  in  the  day,  appear  in  a  gorgeous  array 
of  magnificently  coloured  fabrics.  Bachelors'  row  is,  after  a  party 
hare  shaken  together,  always  the  scene  of  some  amusement  while 
the  men  are  preparing  for  the  smoking-room.  Some  unfortunate 
victim  has  gone  to  bed  in  very  truth,  and  his  audacious  desertion  is 
punished  by  a  volley  of  slippers  or  sofa- cushions;  or  some  one  can't 
find  his  brashes,  which  are  hidden  in  his  bed;  or  some  one  is  locked 
in  the  bath-room,  and  piteously  appeals  for  mercy.  All  of  which 
practical  jokes  are  in  a  well-regulated  house  so  modified  as  to  cause 
amusement  to  many,  serious  inconvenience  to  none.  It  sometimes, 
however,  happens  that  the  spirit  of  practical  joking  is  too  strong  ; 
that  one  attack  leads  to  another  a  shade  more  pronounced ;  and 
that  a  general  bear-fight  arises  of  considerable  proportions.  Nothing 
can  be  worse  taste  than  this,  and  it  is  one  of  the  redeeming  points 
of  the  manners  of  the  present  day  that  practical  jokes  of  a  violent 
character  are  rapidly  going  out  of  fashion.  '  Bear-fighting'  is  in- 
jurious both  to  your  host's  furniture  and  your  own  temper.  Much 
as  people  may  laugh,  and  however  good-naturedly  they  may  take 
it,  everyone  feels  annoyed  if  his  clothes  are  injured,  his  dressing- 
case  damaged,  or  his  books  spoiled.  And  even  if  the  victims  in  each 
case  are  able  to  bear  their  sufferings  with  patience,  it  is  very  unfair 
that  a  host  who  gives  you  of  his  best  should  see  his  glass  smashed, 
or  his  walls  soiled,  simply  that  you  and  your  friend  may  play  friendly 
but  violent  tricks  on  one  another.  But,  as  we  have  said,  practical 
jokes  are  dying  out,  and,  as  a  rule,  men  may  go  into  their  rooms 
without  fear  of  a  coal-scuttle  tumbling  on  their  heads,  or  of  finding 
their  bed  filled  with  cut-up  hair-brush. 

'  You  know  your  way  to  the  smoking-room,  don't  you  ?  No  ! 
Then  I  will  tell  a  man  to  wait  in  the  hall  till  you  fellows  are  ready, 
and  he  will  show  you  the  way.'  Such  have  been  the  last  words  of 
the  host ;  and,  in  obedience  to  his  orders,  a  groom  of  the  chambers 
conducts  you  to  the  tabagie. 

Let  us  picture  to  ourselves  a  pleasant  specimen.  A  square  room 
of  moderate  dimensions,  with  a  large  fireplace  and  two  deep  oriel 
windows,  the  last  veiled  by  heavy  and  rich  red  curtains.  Round 
the  room  are  low  divans  of  luxurious  softness,  on  which  if  a  man 
sits  he  is  sorely  tempted  to  stay.  On  either  side  of  the  fireplace 
are  cosy  arm-chairs,  and  between  them  a  table,  whereon  are  drink- 
ables of  various  kinds,  jars  of  tobacco,  and  a  case  of  cigars  ;  while 
ua  another  table  nearer  the  doorway  are  writing  materials,  the  sport- 
ing papers,  and  one  or  two  of  Whyte  Melville's  volumes.  Round 
the  walls  hang  brackets  bearing  Eastern  and  other  pipes  of  highly 
ornamented  kind,  hookhas,  calumets,  and  meerschaums.  Thereon, 
moreover,  are  engravings  of  sporting  scenes,  a  drawing  of  the  host's 
favourite  horse ;  and  opposite  the  fireplace  a  trophy  of  sticks — black- 
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thorns,  canes,  cabbage-stalks,  and  vines,  which  he  has  collected 
from  different  parts  of  the  world.  The  paper  is  easily  lighted  up, 
yet  not  too  gaudy;  the  carpet  soft  and  thick,  the  prevailing  hue 
being  dark  red.  The  room  is  high  enough  to  avoid  heat,  yet  warm 
.and  inviting  repose.  It  is  well  ventilated,  yet  there  is  an  atmosphere 
of  indolence  and  comfort  highly  conducive  to  quiescent  enjoyment. 
Of  course  all  smoking-rooms  are  not  like  that.  Sometimes  they  are 
of  the  barest.  Sometimes  the  host  is  averse  from  smoking,  and  dis- 
courages it  by  making  his  guests,  if  they  will  smoke,  smoke  in  the 
gun-room  or  servants'  hall.  And  one  such  house  we  have  heard  of, 
where  the  devotees  of  sancta  nicotina  were  locked  out  for  the  whole 
night,  and  only  let  into  the  house  from  the  servants' -room,  where 
they  smoked  after  a  ball,  by  the  night-watchman  as  he  was  going  to 
bed  at  daybreak. 

There  is  very  often  in  a  country  house  a  hero  of  the  smoking- 
room.  He  is  probably  an  intimate  friend  or  relation  of  the  host's, 
and  if  the  latter  is  a  non-smoker,  he  always  takes  his  place  in  the 
tabagie.  He  is  there  first,  and  goes  away  last.  He  leads  the  con- 
versation into  the  proper  channels,  avoiding  serious  discussion  on 
the  one  hand,  and  frivolity  on  the  other.  He  knows  of  what  brand 
the  whisky  is,  and  can  recommend  that  box  of  cigars  which  the 
host's  exceeding  courtesy  has  provided.  His  opinion  as  to  a  gun  is 
respected,  and  he  knows  what  prospect  of  good  shooting  there  is 
for  the  morrow.  He  is  a  keen  shot,  and  a  good  rider.  He  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  sporting  gossip  of  the  day ;  is  an  authority  as 
to  powder  and  horse-shoes,  and  knows  what  flies  are  likely  to  kill  in 
the  river.  If  he  plays  whist,  he  does  so  quietly,  and  for  moderate 
stakes,  for  he  is  no  gambler.  His  game,  however,  is  above  the 
average,  and  those  that  cut  with  him  are  fortunate.  He  has  pro- 
bably not  said  much  in  the  drawing-room,  but  he  has  a  quiet  wit 
which  makes  him  not  unpopular  with  the  ladies,  who  are  aware  of 
his  prowess  in  the  field.  It  is  his  duty — and  he  does  it — to  take 
care  at  the  beginning  of  a  party  that  men  who  do  not  know  each 
other  are  made  acquainted,  and  he  also  smoothes-down  any  obstacles 
to  harmony  and  mutual  enjoyment  which  may  exist  or  arise.  He  is 
deservedly  popular,  and  in  many  ways  worthy  of  the  respect  with 
which  he  meets. 

A  man  who  was  no  great  smoker  once  observed,  that  one  of  the 
effects  of  tobacco  is  to  make  people  think  they  are  carrying  on  a  con- 
versation, when  in  reality  they  are  only  making  occasional  uncon- 
nected remarks.  This  is  probably  a  little  exaggerated ;  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  smoking-room  conversation  is  extremely  desultory 
and  haphazard.  Periods  of  happy  silence  passed  in  contemplation 
of  the  flicker  of  the  fire,  veiled  by  the  wreaths  of  smoke  which  curl 
upward  from  the  mouth  of  a  meerschaum,  are  broken  every  now  and 
then  by  short  pithy  stories  or  accounts  of  sport.     The  heavy  talker 
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rand  the  brilliant  wit  have  alike  no  plaoe  in  the  smoking-room.  Men 
may  wade  through  the  Edinburgh,  or  turn  over  the  leaves  of  the 
Fortnightly,  but  the  smoke  of  their  own  pipes,  even  if  not  the  in- 
terruptions of  their  neighbours,  will  prevent  the  effect  of  what  they 
read  being  great.  And  any  proposed  display  of  cleverness  is  too 
much  for  the  endurance  of  smokers.  With  them,  all  must  be  quiet, 
without  effort,  without  straining  after  effect.  The  noisy  man  is  voted 
a  bore,  the  prosy  man  severely  let  alone.  The  talk  flows  on  gently 
and  easily;  it  is,  on  the  whole,  general,  though  one  or  two  men  have 
the  best  of  it ;  and  on  one  or  two  others  the  sedative  effect  of  their 
smoking  is  strongest. 

Occasionally  a  whist-table  is  seen  in  the  smoking-room,  but  more 
rarely  than  in  days  gone  by.  Men  gamble  at  their  clubs ;  but  there 
is  a  feeling  more  prevalent  than  heretofore  that  a  country  house  is 
not  the  place  for  play ;  and  rare  indeed  are  the  times  when  whist 
yields  to  any  game  of  more  exciting  but  more  dangerous  nature.  A 
generation  ago  even  dice  were  not  unseen;  but  now,  save  in  the 
backgammon-board,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  a  die  exists  from 
the  Tavy  to  the  Tay. 

When  men  quit  the  smoking-room  on  tho  first  evening  of  their 
arrival  in  a  country  house,  their  course  is  apt  to  be  dangerous.  It 
is  bad  enough  when  they  go  en  masse,  though  probably  there  is  then 
someone  who  knows  the  ways  of  the  house,  at  least  to  a  certain 
extent ;  but  when  they  depart  in  twos  or  threes,  it  will  be  well 
if  they  have  kept  at  least  a  mental  Kosarnond's  thread  on  their  way 
through  the  passages,  otherwise  they  are  apt  to  take  wrong  stair- 
cases, and  to  vainly  endeavour  to  open  doors  without  risk  of  hearing 
a  shrill  voice  say,  '  Who's  there  ?  who's  there  ?  You  must  go 
away!'  It  once  happened  to  an  unfortunate  smoker  in  a  large 
country  house  who  was  later  than  his  neighbours,  to  wander  round 
and  round,  backwards  and  forwards,  in  a  long  series  of  passages, 
in  the  hopeless  attempt  to  find  his  room  in  the  north-west  tower. 
Several  doors  he  opened,  only  to  shut  them  hastily  with  the  inevit- 
able 'I  beg  your  pardon  !'  Several  staircases  he  climbed,  only  to 
descend  them  again.  Thrice  his  candle  went  out,  and  his  whole  stock 
of  matches  was  exhausted.  At  last,  utterly  bewildered,  he  curled 
himself  up  and  went  to  sleep,  as  it  happened,  not  ten  yards  from  his 
own  room.  Another  time  a  man  met  a  foreigner,  whose  knowledge 
of  English  was  limited,  wandering  about  the  passages.  '  Can  I  bo 
of  any  use  to  you  ?'  he  said  ;  '  have  you  lost  your  way  *?'  *  I  am 
very  obliged ;  you  are  such  a  kind ;  I  am  anxious  lest  I  should  get 
to  my  own  room.'  Again,  on  one  occasion,  when  the  doors  of  the 
rooms  in  bachelors'  row  were  all  alike,  and  distinguishable  only  by 
certain  engravings  which  hung  opposite  them,  a  wag  changed  the 
engravings,  and  confusion  most  unutterable  was  the  result  when  they 
retired  to  bed.     Who,  moreover,  does  not  remember  the  incident,  \m 
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Vivian  where  Merlin  rebukes  the  unchaste  suspicions  of  the  traitress? 
But  who  is  aware  that  the  story  is  like  a  fact  in  real  life  which 
happened  in  modern  times  with  all  the  details  of  the  poet's  narra- 
tive, except  that  it  was  the  lady's  candle  that  went  out  ?  Such  and 
such-like  are  the  risks  that  men  run  in  the  last  stages  of  going 
to  bed. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  ladies  too  have  had  their  talks  to- 
gether. Far  be  it  from  us  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  their  confabu- 
lations. Let  us  content  ourselves  with  filjing-up  in  imagination  the 
outline  formed  from  certain  hints  let  drop  by  fair  cousins  or  confiding 
friends.  Let  us  picture  to  ourselves  a  congregation — such  as  Leech 
would  have  loved  to  draw — of  beauteous  beings  in  demi-toilette,  with 
wealth  of  flowing  hair,  marred  by  no  hideous  chignons,  but  in  all  its 
natural  grace.  Let  us  conceive  them  wielding  the  brush  with  sooth- 
ing skill  for  each  other.  Let  us  think  we  catch  a  peep  of  the  smallest 
portion  of  dainty  slippers  protruding  from  snow-white  robes.  Let 
us  fancy  we  hear  the  low  talk  or  the  silvery  laugh,  unrestrained  by 
the  necessity  for  good  behaviour,  and  fearing  no  masculine  interrup- 
tion, and  let  us  shrink  from  the  castigation  which  in  our  absence 
we  receive  from  the  pitiless  wit  when  free  from  its  chains.  Or  let 
us  imagine  the  confidential  tete-a-tete  of  two  sworn  friends ;  the  ad- 
vice of  the  elder,  the  gentle  trustfulness  of  the  younger,  the  appeals 
of  either  for  sympathy,  the  lavish  generosity  of  affection,  the  warmly 
expressed  desire  to  aid. 

But  even  these  have  an  end.  The  ladies  and  the  smokers  have 
finally  sought  their  rooms,  candles  are  put  out,  and  fires  burn  low ; 
and  at  last  nothing  disturbs  the  peace  of  the  house  save  the  stealthy 
tread  of  the  watchman  going  his  rounds,  and  the  heavy  tick  of  the 
staircase  clock. 

EDMUND  COURTENAY. 
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DISTURBED  SLUMBERS 


The  flowers  had  been  sweet, 

And  the  music  a  treat, — 
The  ball  altogether  a  perfect  delight  ; 

And  dear  little  Grace, 

With  a  smile  on  her  face, 
Has  retired  to  dream  of  the  joys  of  the  night. 

For  Charlie  had  danced  with  her,  and,  having  taken  her 
Twice  down  to  supper,  proposed  to  her  there ; 

So  from  what  dreams  should  the  morning  awaken  her, 
If  not  of  all  that  is  happy  and  fair  ? 

And  the  flow  of  the  valse  in  her  ears  is  still  ringing, 
Which  her  lover  had  danced  ere  ho  ask'd  her  to  wed, 

And  the  man  with  the  fiddle  who  sung,  is  still  singing 
The  refrain  she  cannot  get  out  of  her  head. 

She  sleeps,  but  her  brain  with  excitement  is  reeling, 
And  her  fail-  limbs  are  toss'd  in  a  fever'd  unrest, 

And  the  dreams  which  soon  over  her  senses  come  stealing 
Are  surety  not  those  which  she  wish'd  for,  or  guess'd. 

Soon  now  to  her  mind  the  conviction  grows  stronger 
That  she  has  arrived  at  the  ball-room  again, 

And  a  host  of  young  partners  are  hastening  to  throng  her, 
And  ask  her  to  dance  or  to  have  some  champagne. 

But  0,  what  is  that 

Jumping  over  the  mat, 
And  skipping  with  such  funny  strides  up  the  hall  ? 

And  0,  what  arc  those 

Pointing  up  to  her  nose  ? 
She  never  saw  creatures  like  them  at  a  ball. 

And  Charlie  is  there,  looking  so  crossly  down  at  her, 
His  eyes  are  so  glaring,  his  cheeks  such  odd  lines ; 

If  that  is  the  way  he  is  going  to  frown  at  her, 

When  he  asks  for  her  hand  she  had  better  refuse. 
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And  look — in  the  middle — 


At  the  man  with  the  fiddle, 
Who  is  prancing  away  from  the  rest  of  the  band  : 
The  shape  of  his  face 
Quite  frightens  poor  Grace — 
And  surely  he  cannot  call  that  thing  a  hand  ! 

His  skin  is  all  tough, 

And  horny,  and  rough, 
He  is  just  like  a  beast  in  an  Ingoldsby  ballad  ; 

She  almost  could  vow — 

Yes,  she's  sure  of  it  now — 
It's  a  monstrous  old  lobster  come  out  of  the  salad. 

And  she  sees  through  the  gloom 

That  all  through  the  room 
Juvenile  lobsters  are  flitting  about ; 

But  they  cannot  compare 

With  that  brute  over  there 
With  his  pincerlike  claws  and  his  terrible  snout ! 

0,  horror  !  the  monster  is  coming  to  tease  her, 
His  feelers  are  actually  tickling  her  cheek ; 

He  holds  out  a  claw,  and  is  going  to  seize  her, 
When  poor  little  Gracie — awakes  with  a  shriek. 

Happy  then  she  when  her  thoughts  are  more  quiet, 
And  her  dream-frighten' d  brain  is  a  little  less  hot ; 

To  think,  after  all,  there  is  nothing  to  cry  at ; 
Though  the  lobster  is  fancy,  yet  Charlie  is  not. 


Moral. 

The  maiden  who  goes  down  to  sup  with  her  lover, 
And  eats  lobster-salad  as  long  as  he'll  talk, 

Is  apt,  ere  the  morning  arrives,  to  discover 

It  is  wise  to  attend  to  her  spoon,  not  her  fork. 
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According  to  the  advertisements  in  foreign  journals,  Homburg  lays 
claim  to  three  special  and  peculiar  advantages.  It  is  the  only  gaming 
establishment  in  Germany  that  is  open  all  the  year  round.  It  has 
spacious  galleries,  heated  with  warm  air,  for  the  benefit  of  pro- 
menaders,  and  roulette  is  played  with  only  one  zero.  That  last 
consideration  is  not  the  least  important  of  the  three,  for  the  most 
elaborate  and  ingenious  calculations  for  breaking  the  bank  are  again 
and  again  frustrated  by  the  simple  announcement,  '  Zero  !'  uttered 
in  a  dry  staccato  tone,  as  if  by  mechanism.  Not  that  visitors  in 
November  are  likely  to  speak  slightingly  of  the  delightful  tempera- 
ture of  the  galleries.  When  trees  and  gardens  are  white  with  hoar- 
frost, and  every  puddle  in  the  roads  is  coated  with  ice,  or  when  a 
piercing  blast  from  the  Taunus  Mountains  drives  sleet  and  snow 
into  one's  eyes,  and  chills  the  genial  ardour  of  the  soul,  or  even 
when  rain  alone  is  descending  in  continuous  streams,  it  needs  but 
the  turn  of  a  door-handle  to  find  oneself  in  a  temperature  in  which 
the  lightest  paletot  is  superfluous.  Top-coats  and  wrappers  are  at 
once  laid  aside  and  safely  deposited  in  the  vestiaire,  free  from  any 
positive  charge,  though  most  people  give  a  piece  of  six  kreutzers — 
twopence  of  our  money — to  the  civil  attendants.  Civility,  indeed, 
is  one  of  the  most  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  Kurhaus.  No 
matter  how  absurd  your  questions,  or  how  unreasonable  your  wants 
and  grievances,  everybody  seems  anxious  to  afford  you  information 
and  put  you  at  your  ease,  however  broken  the  language  in  which 
you  strive  to  express  yourself.  This,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  plea- 
santest  features  of  Vice,  as  contrasted  with  the  thorny  pursuit  of 
Virtue.  Everything  is  made  smooth  and  agreeable,  and  you  are 
never  told  that  it  is  good  for  you  to  have  rusty  pins  and  needles 
thrust  into  your  quick,  nor  are  your  teeth  extracted  lest  they  should 
be  perverted  to  the  mastication  of  poached  game.  In  La  Cousinc 
Bdte  this  point  is  hit  off  excellently  well,  where  Dalilah  is  com- 
pared with  Judith,  and  the  conclusion  summed  up  in  the  philosophic 
reflection,  '  La  vertu  voiut  coupe  la  tcte,  le  vice  ne  vous  coitpe  que 
ks  cheveux.' 

At  this  season  of  the  year  Homburg  is  comparatively  empty,  and    . 
consequently  dull;  at  least,  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  or  done  out- 
side the  Kurhaus.     The  fashionables  and  the  heavy  p\mtes  ttte, 
still  at  Wiesbaden,  the  Crown  Prince  being  there.     Hifc  Vm^fcYval 
highness  comes  here  also  at  times  for  a  day  or  two,  wYien  \io  fc\ak£* 
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his  double  friedrichs  by  the  handful.  According  to  local  report,  the 
Prince  is  a  very  fortunate  player,  and  at  the  Victoria  Hotel  they 
tell  you  how  he  came  in  on  one  occasion  with  his  pockets  so  full  of 
gold  that  he  could  scarcely  walk  upstairs  to  his  apartments,  holding 
his  coat-tails  in  his  hands.  It  is,  indeed,  only  the  bold  players  who 
ever  land  a  good  haul  of  golden  pieces,  though  of  course  they  are 
liable  to  make  heavy  losses.  Just  now,  however,  it  is  a  rare  sight 
to  see  more  than  twenty  or  five-and-twenty  double  friedrichs  staked 
at  a  time,  except  now  and  then  in  the  evening,  when  a  rouleau  may 
once  and  again  be  ventured.  Strictly  speaking,  the  rouleau  is  not 
now  permitted  unless  furnished  by  the  bank ;  for  a  short  time  ago 
a  player  put  down  what  seemed  a  rouleau,  but  which  unfortunately 
came  under  the  croupier's  rake,  and,  on  being  opened,  was  found  to 
contain  nothing  but  sand.  The  scamp  was  caught  before  he  could 
escape  from  the  room,  and  came  to  exceeding  great  grief. 

At  roulette,  single  florins — le$  petits,  as  they  are  called  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  zwey  guldens — are  all  the  go,  though  some 
few  players  exhibit  gold  after  a  series  of  abstruse  calculations  that 
usually  result  in  a  fine  illustration  of  molecular  attraction,  the  stake 
going  off  to  swell  the  bank.  The  worst  of  roulette  is  that  so  much 
time  is  wasted  on  incidental  details  that  a  man's  ruin  is  indefinitely 
postponed,  and  his  state  of  suspense  unnecessarily  prolonged.  Still, 
it  is  quite  possible,  even  with  lea  petits,  to  lose  a  couple  of  hundred 
pounds  in  the  course  of  a  sitting,  but  hard  work  to  win  a  quarter  of 
that  sum.  On  some  few  evenings  the  roulette-table  in  the  Salon 
Dore  has  also  been  fairly  attended ;  but  there  has  never  been  any 
crowding  or  inconvenient  pressure,  even  with  only  one  table  in  use. 
The  greatest  number  of  punters  is  naturally  to  be  seen  round  the 
rouge-et-noir  table,  where  the  happy  despatch  is  more  rapidly  exe- 
cuted, the  smallest  stake  accepted  being  five  francs,  here  usually 
represented  by  two  zwey-gulden  pieces.  For  systematic,  as  well  as 
for  timid  and  inexperienced  players,  the  dull  season  is  the  most  fa- 
vourable, as  there  is  then  nothing  to  distract  the  attention,  nor  is 
any  personal  discomfort  experienced  beyond  the  oppressive  heat  at 
night  when  all  the  gaseliers  are  lighted.  There  is,  indeed,  seldom 
any  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  seat  at  the  table  up  to  one  o'clock,  and 
two  hours  are  ample  time  to  break  down  the  majority  of  '  systems' 
and  falsify  the  most  marvellous  combinations.  And  yet,  while  so 
few  players  are  successful,  the  establishment  has  this  year  done 
little  more  than  cover  its  expenses,  which  are  enormous,  and  it  is 
currently  stated  that  no  dividend  will  be  declared.  To  this  circum- 
stance is  probably  due  the  absurdly  small  sum  contributed  to  the 
Chicago  Fund — 100  thalers,  or  about  15/.  sterling;  a  donation  that 
has  elicited  a  good  many  sarcastic  remarks  from  the  American  visi- 
tors, who  are  among  the  best  supporters  of  the  concern. 

The  luckiest  players,  as  already  intimated,  are  usually  those 
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who  play  at  random,  without  caring  much  whether  they  win  or  lose. 
Thus,  an  Englishman  having  staked  a  small  sum  at  the  rouge-et- 
noir  table,  lounged  off  to  the  roulette  table,  under  the  impression 
that  the  wrong  colour  had  turned  up.  After  a  while,  he  returned 
to  his  former  place,  when  the  croupier  handed  him  the  acceptable 
sum  of  200  friedrichs  that  had  accumulated  in  his  absence. 

I  was  told  of  an  Englishman  who  came  to  Homburg  in  the  sum- 
mer season  with  3001.  and  a  grand  scheme  for  becoming  a  million- 
aire.   He  began,  however,  with  single  florins,  and  played  with  the 
utmost  caution  and  deliberation  through  the  live-long  day.  He  took 
his  seat  when  the  game  opened  at  eleven  a.m.,  and  he  sat  there  till 
five,  when  he  snatched  a  hasty  meal  and  returned  to  his  place,  which 
had  been  reserved  for  him.    After  that,  he  played  on  without  inter- 
mission until  eleven  at  night,  the  hour  for  closing,  when  he  rose 
from  the  table  minus  2402.,  and  thoroughly  disenchanted  with  his 
project.    For  all  that,  on  the  following  morning  he  returned  to  the 
scene  of  his  discomfiture,  and  for  half  an  hour  or  so  hovered  round 
the  tables,  uncertain  at  which  shrine  to  immolate  himself  entirely. 
At  last,  taking  counsel  from  despair,  he  staked  his  remaining  seventy- 
five  napoleons  on  one  of  the  two  colours — it  little  matters  which — 
and  consigning  his  little  treasure  to  Fortune  or  Providence,  wan- 
dered into  the  reading-room,  and  fancied  himself  looking  at  the 
engravings  in  the  last  number  of  Punch.     Presently  returning  to 
his  venture,  he  found,  with  tremulous  delight,  that  a  pile  of  600 
napoleons  awaited  him.     His  unexpected  good  fortune,  however, 
made  him  so  nervous,  that  he  was  unable  to  gather  up  his  spoils, 
and  the  gold  pieces  were  running  about  all  over  the  table,  until  a 
good-natured  punter  collected  them  for  him,  and  thrust  them  into 
his  pockets.    After  this,  he  played  regularly  for  a  fortnight,  staking 
each  time  a  good  round  sum,  and  then  departed  in  peace  with  3000Z. 
to  his  credit.  His  wonderful  plan,  however,  had  been  simplified  into 
withdrawing  his  original  stake  whenever  he  had  the  opportunity,  and 
then  taking  his  chance  with  the  bank's  money  for  three  deals.     If 
lock  appeared  to  be  against  him,  he  would  stop  for  an  hour  or  two, 
and  amuse  himself  by  reading  the  papers  in  the  Salon  de  Lecture, 
or  by  taking  a  saunter  through  the  little  town  and  counting  the  dogs 
he  saw  loose  or  in  harness.  But  whenever  Fortune  seemed  disposed 
to  be  propitious,  he  would  stake  very  heavy  sums,  the  only  difficulty 
being  to  know  when  to  leave  off,  for  there  is  nothing  so  uncertain 
as  a  run  of  luck.     The  transition  is  almost  instantaneous.      The 
change  of  a  tailleitr  will  often  bring  about  a  complete  revolution, 
especially  at  roulette,  where  everything  depends  upon  the  turn  of 
the  moulinct.     With  A  '  at  the  wheel/  the  run  may  be  upon  the 
middle  numbers ;   with  13,  the  last  twelve  have  almost  their  own 
way ;  while  with  C,  the  ball  tries  every  number  impartially,  and 
barfles  the  most  experienced  calculators. 
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Another  Englishman,  who  also  began  with  les  petite,  cleared 
1000Z.  in  less  than  a  fortnight  at  roulette,  chiefly  by  backing  the 
dozens.  This  play,  however,  requires  incessant  attention,  and  is 
not  ventured  upon  by  any  but  the  most  calm-minded  and  vigilant 
of  mortals.  This  same  player  finished  badly.  His  success  turned 
his  head,  and  he  took  to  staking  gold  and  covering  the  board  with 
friedrichs.  Going  to  work  rashly,  and  under  the  idea  that  his  luck 
would  see  him  through  every  difficulty,  he  very  soon  contrived  to 
lose  his  last  florin,  and  had  to  borrow  money  from  the  landlord  of 
his  hotel  to  pay  his  homeward  viaticum. 

Some  players  have  a  knack  of  being  always  wrong,  very  often 
through  delaying  too  long  to  make  up  their  mind.  They  will  wait 
till  a  colour  has  turned  up  two  or  three  times  before  they  will  back 
it,  when  they  rush  at  it  as  if  certain  that  a  '  series'  has  commenced, 
instead  of  which  the  adverse  colour  is  proclaimed  that  very  turn  or 
deal.  Even  a  series  is  unlucky  to  the  unlucky,  for  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  a  large  accumulation  seems  about  to  reward  their  pluck, 
that  abominable  zero  sweeps  off  the  pile,  and  hurls  their  expecta- 
tions into  limbo.  A  novice  had  taken  it  into  his  head  that  by  al- 
ways doubling  he  would  at  least  get  back  his  original  stake,  as  no 
doubt  he  would  have  done,  but  for  one  or  two  disturbing  elements 
which  he  omitted  to  take  into  account.  In  the  first  place,  the  highest 
stake  permitted  is  12,000  francs,  which  is  quickly  attained  by  the 
process  of  doubling,  where  the  original  stake  is  more  than  child's 
play.  With  even  a  single  napoleon,  after  the  ninth  turn  of  the  cop- 
per moulinet,  the  doubler  is  brought  up,  as  it  were,  all  standing, 
and  finds  that  he  can  carry  his  system  no  farther.  This  system  has, 
besides,  the  disadvantage  of  requiring  a  large  capital  and  large  risks 
to  produce  small  results.  For  instance,  beginning  with  a  single  na- 
poleon, you  will  have  lost  127  before  the  eighth  turn  comes  round, 
when  you  will  have  to  stake  254  before  you  can  possibly  recover 
your  first  one.  It  is  true  that  a  change  of  colour  may  generally  be 
expected  after  the  third  or  fourth  turn ;  but  even  so,  the  risk  is  dis- 
proportioned  to  the  utmost  profit  you  can  look  for,  which  can  never 
exceed  your  original  stake ;  and,  moreover,  at  odd  times  zero  puts 
in  its  hateful  appearance,  and  makes  a  clean  sweep  of  the  table. 
Nothing,  in  short,  can  be  more  surely  disastrous  than  to  bet  against 
the  table.  Unless  you  are  content  to  fellow  the  luck  of  the  hour, 
you  had  better  keep  aloof  altogether — which,  indeed,  is  the  best 
course  to  pursue  under  any  circumstances. 

An  English  lady  one  day,  tired  of  contesting  the  day  with  zero, 
eame  to  the  resolution  of  backing  her  enemy.  She  had  an  idea — 
she  called  it  an  '  inspiration' — that  after  an  interval  of  thirty  revo- 
lutions it  would  always  be  safe  to  put  her  money  upon  the  O.  Ac- 
cordingly, at  the  thirty-first  turn  of  the  '  capstan  bars,'  she  began 
with  a  florin,  increasing  her  stake  each  time  by  a  florin,  until  it 
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amounted  to  a  double  friedrich  ;  then  she  paused  for  a  few  rounds, 
■and  was  explaining  to  a  friend  how  certain  she  felt  of  winning  the 
next  time,  when  lo  ! — '  zero !'  Nothing  daunted,  she  recommenced 
numbering  the  revolutions,  and  again  struck  in  at  thirty-one,  though 
in  the  mean  time  she  had  been  thrice  disconcerted  by  the  odious 
cipher  appearing  at  the  seventh,  the  tenth,  and  the  twenty-eighth 
turn.  Forty  times  consecutively  did  she  lay  down  her  ever-increasing 
stake,  when  '  something  told  her*  to  let  the  next  chance  go.  She 
listened  to  her  inward  monitor,  and  zero  took  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity to  turn  up.  Her  face  at  that  moment  was  a  study ;  but 
I  left  her  beginning  afresh  upon  a  third  score,  with  what  success  I 
know  not. 

For  some  time  past  there  has  been  no  sustained  series  in  favour 
of  either  colour.    On  one  occasion  last  summer,  as  I  was  informed, 
there  was  a  series  of  nineteen,  but  no  one  benefited  by  it  to  any  ex- 
traordinary extent,  as  after  the  seventh  or  eighth  turn  players  usu- 
ally become  cautious,  and  are  rather  disposed  to  back  the  losing 
oolour.     That  it  is  possible  to  win  with  some  degree  of  steadiness 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  several  persons  at  Frankfort  maintain 
their  families  in  comfort  by  their  gains  at  Homburg,  coming  over 
to  the  Kurhaus  regularly  every  morning,  just  as  other  people  go  to 
their  office.     These  individuals  chiefly  stake  thalers,  and  do  their 
best  to  convert  a  game  of  chance  into  one  of  skill.     On  Saturdays 
the  Frankfort  citizens  appear  in  great  force  at  the  table,  and  may 
be  distinguished  from  regular  players  by  their  demonstrative  eager- 
ness.   They  play  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  excitement  as  for  the 
sake  of  lucre,  and  lay  themselves  out  to  win  without  any  disguise 
about  their  sentiments.     No  resident  of  Homburg  is  permitted  to 
play,  under  penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment. 

To  a  mere  looker-on,  there  is  something  very  soporific  in  both 
roage-et-noir  and  roulette.  The  close  temperature,  the  almost  noise- 
less footfall  of  those  who  are  moving  about,  the  absence  of  all  ap- 
parent emotion  beyond  the  intensity  of  the  silence,  broken  only  by 
the  chinking  and  jingling  of  money,  and  the  dry  passionless  voice 
of  the  tailleur  of  the  moment:  l  Faltcs  votre  jcu,  messieurs,'  pre- 
sently followed  by  '  Men  ne  ra  plus,'  and  then  the  intimation  of  the 
winning  number  with,  perhaps,  '  Ilmujc,  impair,  manque,'  or  lNoir, 
pair,  et  passe' — all  this  weighs  down  the  eyelids  with  heavy  slum- 
ber, and  more  than  once  I  have  caught  myself  nodding  where  I 
stood.  The  croupiers  at  the  ends  of  the  roulette-table  are  not  ex- 
empt from  this  weakness,  for  I  have  repeatedly  observed  their  eyes 
slowly  close,  and  their  heads  give  a  short  breakneck  jerk,  though 
they  are  relieved  at  short  intervals.  Once  in  a  way  the  scene  is  en- 
livened by  a  sharp  altercation  between  two  punters,  each  claiming 
the  same  stake,  and  exchanging  fierce  glances  and  bitter  words ; 
but  nothing  comes  of  it,  and  in  a  few  minutes  you  again  View  \.Yk& 
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muezzin's  call  to  play,  '  Faites  voire  jeii,  messieurs.'  I  hope  it  is 
not  nngallant  to  say  that  the  fair  sex  is  at  present  somewhat  dowdily 
represented.  The  demi-monde  goes  about  in  singularly  quiet  attire, 
the  wearers  of  which  could  scarcely  be  plainer  were  they  strictly  vir- 
tuous. Many  of  them  live  en  pension  as  widows,  and  aim  at  out- 
ward respectability  of  speech  and  manners.  That  they  do  not  always 
succeed  is  not  very  surprising.  For  instance,  an  elderly  gentleman 
had  the  misfortune  to  tread  on  the  toes  of  a  demure  matronly-look- 
ing dame,  who  suddenly  turned  upon  him  with  flashing  eyes  and  the 
forcible  adjuration,  'Que  le  diable  femporte,9  adding  a  coarser  epithet 
than  I  care  to  repeat.  There  is  seldoip,  however,  anything  to  shock 
the  eye  or  ear  of  the  most  fastidious.  The  petits  soupers,  after  play 
is  over,  may  sometimes  be  more  noisy  and  demonstrative  than  would 
suit  the  latitude  of  May  fair;  but  domestic  folks  are  supposed  by  that 
time  to  have  slipped  off  to  their  respective  hotels  and  apartments, 
and  to  have  left  the  field  of  battle  in  possession  of  the  world  beyond 
the  pale.  Vice  at  Homburg  is  so  consciously  master  of  the  situation, 
that  it  does  not  need  to  flaunt  itself  or  assume  a  defiant  and  aggres- 
sive attitude.  Nobody  expects  to  stumble  over  the  code  of  Exeter 
Hall,  and  about  the  last  document  you  are  ever  likely  to  be  asked 
for  is  a  copy  of  your  marriage-certificate. 

It  is  superfluous  to  speak  of  the  pleasant  walks,  rides,  and  drives 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Homburg,  for  November  is  hardly 
the  month  to  enjoy  out-of-door  exercise.  On  a  clear  frosty  day, 
however,  one  may  do  much  worse  than  face  the  ascent  of  the  Tau- 
nus  Range,  the  highest  point  of  which  is  about  five  English  miles 
from  the  Kurhaus — up-hill,  of  course,  but  with  easy  gradients. 
From  the  summit  a  magnificent  panoramic  view  may  be  had,  ex- 
tending as  far  as  Strasburg,  while  the  little  town  at  one's  feet 
looks  both  picturesque  and  comfortable.  At  this  season  of  the  year 
snipe  and  woodcock  are  tolerably  plentiful  at  the  foot  of  the  hills. 
There  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  obtaining  a  day's  shooting,  the 
establishment  providing  you  gratuitously  with  a  gun,  powder  and 
shot,  a  dog,  a  guide,  and,  if  you  desire  it,  a  huntsman's  horn. 
The  dog  is  led  by  a  leash,  and  is  let  loose  after  the  quarry  is 
viewed,  being  chiefly  used  to  chase  hares,  foxes,  and  chcvrcuiU. 
Partridges  and  pheasants  are  alike  wanting,  but  to  make  up  for 
their  absence  '  you  may  see  a  cloud  of  crows.'  So,  at  least,  I  was 
told  by  a  Frankfort  sportsman,  who  seemed  half  offended  at  my 
laughing  at  the  idea  of  reckoning  the  poor  'corbies'  as  game. 
'  What  do  you  go  out  for  ?'  he  asked,  in  a  somewhat  angry  tone, 
'  unless  to  shoot — pour  tirer  ?  Well,  if  nothing  better  presents 
itself,  you  fire  at  the  crows.  Peste  f  do  you  think  I  am  going  to 
walk  through  wet  grass  and  bushes  for  two  hours  at  a  time  without 
once  discharging  my  needle-gun  T  The  worthy  citizen  had  been  in 
the  wars,  and  always  spoke  of  his  'needle-gun/  while  game  gene- 
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rally  he  designated  as  '  the  enemy.'  It  is,  of  course,  customary  to 
tip  the  guide,  and  it  is  as  well  to  let  him  know  beforehand  that  the 
amount  will  depend  upon  the  sport  you  may  have. 

On  St.  Hubert's  day  a  grand  shooting  expedition  was  got  up  by 
the  establishment,  and  a  capital  lunch  provided  by  Chevet.  Every 
1  sportsman'  led  by  a  leash  a  dog  on  his  left  side — beagles,  deer- 
hounds,  hybrid  pointers,  greyhounds,  and  nondescripts  of  all  sorts. 
Almost  every  one  lad  also  a  huntsman's  horn,  and  not  a  few  a  for- 
midable hunting-knife.  Several  deer  were  knocked  over  at  an  easy 
range,  and  as  many  foxes,  with  half  a  dozen  hares,  a  few  snipe  and 
woodcocks,  and  a  goodly  show  of  blackbirds,  linnets,  sparrows,  and 
— crows.  One  enthusiastic  '  musketeer '  told  me  with  great  glee  he 
had  fired  at  a  fox  and  broken  the  leg  d'un  chevreuil  sautant,  and 
seemed  very  proud  of  the  feat.  The  vulpecides  were  apparently 
regarded  with  a  certain  degree  of  envy,  every  kind  of  fur  being  ac- 
ceptable amid  the  frosts  and  snows  of  winter.  Whenever  an  animal 
was  viewed,  half  a  dozen  horns  were  blown  in  admirable  discord, 
but  when  the  poor  brute  was  bowled  over  and  then  seized  by  the 
dogs,  a  tremendous  tantarara  burst  forth  in  all  directions,  with  the 
effect  of  driving  out  all  the  small  birds  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
the  uproar.  After  lunch  the  firing  was  of  the  wildest,  and  the  ferce 
natura  escaped  for  the  most  part  with  a  good  fright. 

Visitors  in  pursuit  of  pleasure  will  do  well  to  pass  the  Sunday 
in  Frankfort,  the  music  at  high  mass  in  the  Domkirche  being  fairly 
good.  That  once  free  town  is  always  pleasant  to  stroll  through, 
notwithstanding  the  vile  smells  that  assail  one  at  every  turn.  If 
not  so  varied  and  numerous  as  those  which  have  immortalised 
Cologne,  they  equal  their  rivals  in  width  of  diffusion,  and  surpass 
them  in  intensity.  The  Judengasse  is  preeminent  in  this  respect, 
and  the  most  picturesque  portions  make  a  weaker  impression  on  the 
jzazer  than  do  the  intolerable  odours  that  poison  the  air.  The  Pal- 
men-garten  is  the  great  rendezvous  of  the  Frankforters  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon.  It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  we  cannot  have  something 
of  the  kind  near  London.  The  palms  and  other  exotic  plants  are 
most  tastefully  arranged,  and  the  picturesque  little  cascade  imparts 
an  air  of  life  and  motion  to  the  scene,  while  the  winding  paths  give 
one  the  idea  of  a  much  vaster  space  than  is  actually  occupied.  The 
lofty  hall  adjoining  is  always  crowded  with  respectable  burgher 
families  sipping  their  coffee  or  draining  their  tankards  of  Bavarian 
beer,  while  the  same  band  that  performs  at  the  Opera  plays  the 
choicest  music  to  perfection.  On  the  particular  Sunday  that  I  hap- 
pened to  be  present,  the  programme  embraced  the  overtures  to  Fra 
Lhavolo  and  Wilhelm  Tell,  a  scene  and  chorus  from  the  Projriirte, 
a  quadrille  founded  on  popular  French  airs,  and  half  a  dozen  lighter 
pieces,  but  all  of  real  merit. 

JAMES  HVTTO*. 


A  DROP  OF  GOOD  BEER 


'  The  Autumn  is  an  old  friend 
That  loves  one  all  he  can, 
And  that  brings  the  happy  barley 

To  glad  the  heart  of  man. 
All  among  the  barley 

Who  would  not  be  blithe, 

When  the  free  and  happy  barley 

Is  smiling  on  the  scythe  V 

Elizabeth  Stirling. 

Drinking  is  very  popular,  and  drinking  with  discretion  is  very  ad- 
vantageous. The  question  is,  what  should  we  drink?  Water  is 
very  pretty  in  ornamental  grounds,  and  no  landscape  is  perfect  with- 
out it.  Water  is  most  useful  as  a  means  of  transport,  and  canals 
were  a  great  blessing  to  the  country.  Water  is  delightfully  refresh- 
ing to  the  body;  excellent  to  preserve  from  toothache,  when  used 
at  a  cold  temperature  in  the  mouth  every  morning ;  to  secure  clean- 
liness generally;  to  boil  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  and  vegetables;  and'  en- 
ters largely  in  combination  with  almost  everything  that  we  '  eat, 
-drink,  or  avoid.1  But  water  was  no  more  intended  to  be  drank  alone, 
as  a  beverage,  than  cabbages  and  cauliflowers  were  intended  to  be 
eaten  in  their  natural  state.  We  have  known  young  ladies  who  took 
to  water,  but  we  have  generally  found  they  fell  back,  ere  long, 
on  something  stronger.  We  have  seen  a  good  many  total  ab- 
stainers, but  we  do  not  remember  any  one  who  by  his  or  her  per- 
sonal appearance  recommended  the  system.  We  certainly  do  not 
remember  more  than  one  who  exhibited  any  particular  powers  of 
mind,  or  brilliancy  of  idea,  or  cheerfulness  of  disposition.  Our  ex- 
perience may  have  been  unfortunate,  but  the  specimens  we  have 
seen  have  been  particularly  heavy,  lumpy,  and  lugubrious. 

The  object  of  drinking,  apart  from  the  question  of  deglutition, 
we  take  to  be  twofold:  to  stimulate  the  system,  and  to  fortify  and 
strengthen  it.  In  regard  to  stimulants,  as  distinguished  from  food- 
drinks,  we  find  they  are  proportioned  in  practice  to  the  climate  in 
which  the  drinker  lives.  In  the  Indies,  undiluted  spirit  would  be 
suicide,  and  brandy  pawnee  is  the  stimulating  beverage.  In  the 
south  of  Europe  all  the  common  wines  are  drank  diluted,  as  spirits 
are  with  us.  Coming  northwards  through  France,  we  find  wines 
drank  in  their  unmixed  purity;  but  cognac  is,  when  drank,  diluted 
ij)   various  ways.      We  ignore  absinthe  and  other  extravagances 
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as  being  abnormal  drinks.  In  oar  own  England,  we  indulge  in  all 
the  varieties,  and  the  wines,  spirits,  and  liquors  of  all  countries  find 
their  home  here.  It  is  only  by  the  unfortunate  dram-drinker,  or 
-when  it  is  exceptionally  cold,  that  undiluted  spirit  is  used.  But 
when  we  go  over  the  border  and  enter  the  land  of  mist  and  cold,  or 
cross  the  Channel  to  the  Emerald  Isle,  with  its  ever-green  pastur- 
age and  its  ever-damp  atmosphere,  we  find  strong  ales  and  whiskv- 
toJdy  the  rule,  and  undiluted  whisky  not  entirely  exceptional ;  while 
there  are  few  from  the  south  who  do  not  very  soon  recognise  the 
necessity  of  fortifying  themselves  against  the  cold  or  damp  with  a 
glass  of  poteen  or  mountain  dew.  If  we  proceed  farther  northward 
still,  we  shall  find  that  even  these  powerful  stimulants  are  not  suffici- 
ent, but  the  preservation  of  life  requires  seal,  blubber,  and  train-oil 
as  stimulants  and  heat-producers  in  those  freezing  latitudes. 

Standing  as  we  do  in  the  centre  of  these  extremes  of  heat  and 
-cold,  it  is  certain  we  do  not  find  the  ordinary  wines  of  warmer  coun- 
tries agreeable  in  our  humid  and  uncertain  climate,  nor  are  we  suffi- 
ciently northward  to  indulge  with  impunity  in  poteen  or  mountain 
dew. 

The  '  wine  of  our  country'  is  beer,  and  though  it  is  here,  and 
now,  brought  to  greater  perfection  than  in  any  other  country,  or  at 
any  other  time,  there  is  no  time  and  no  country  that  we  know  of 
where  beer  in  some  form  has  not  been  made  or  drank.  Sir  Samuel 
Baker  tells  how  the  savages  of  Africa  brew  the  Nerissa  or  native  ale ; 
Herodotus  speaks  of  the  '  barley  brew*  of  the  Egyptians  ;  Tacitus 
refers  to  its  use  in  Germany ;  while  Pliny  avers  that  it  was  general 
throughout  ns  much  of  Europe  as  was  known  in  his  time.  Among 
northern  nations  the  drinking  of  ale  was  a  kind  of  '  religious  exer- 
cise/ and  was  said  to  form  the  principal  occupation  of  'the  spirits  of 
the  departed  in  the  Hall  of  Odin.'  Among  the  Celtic  nations  it  was 
finally  popular,  and  '  steeped  grain,  made  to  germinate,  infused  in  a 
certain  quantity  of  water,  and  fermented,'  was  the  drink  in  the  time 
cf  the  Druid*. 

Ale  has  in  our  early  history  been  the  chief  drink  at  royal  ban- 
«qnets,  and  in  every  successive  reign,  since  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  has  been  the  subject  of  imperial  enactments,  though,  un- 
like our  present  legislatorial  wisdom,  the  attention  was  given  to 
price  and  quality,  rather  than  to  the  quantity  of  the  consumption. 
Those  who  remember  the  Courts  Leet  and  Courts  Baron  will  re- 
member also  the  '  Ale  Connors,'  who  were  tasters  elected  every 
year  to  examine  and  assay  beer  and  ale ;  to  secure  that  they  were 
|!«wmI,  wholesome,  and  sold  at  proper  prices  according  to  the  assize; 
and  to  present  all  defaults  of  brewers  to  the  next  Court  Leet. 

The  '  Ale  Connors,'  however,  must  have  been  much  more 
easily  satislied  than  are  the  ale -drinkers  of  the  present  day,  for 
Ibirty  years   ago  ale  was  a  sweet  ropy  mixture  that  stood  Y\W\fc 
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chance  beside  the  wines  which  were  then  so  popular.  The  constant 
improvements  which  have  taken  place,  during  that  period,  have  not 
only  reinstated  the  wine  of  our  country  in  its  former  position,  but 
have  secured  for  it  a  greater  popularity  than  ever.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that,  in  their  endeavours  to  get  rid  of  sweetness  and  ropiness, 
some  brewers  have  run  into  the  other  extreme  ;  and  that  thinness  and 
want  of  body  are  the  characteristics  of  a  large  proportion  of  bitter 
ales  either  draught  or  bottled. 

A  beverage  to  be  universally  popular  should  combine  the  maxi- 
mum of  strength  with  the  minimum  of  intoxicating  effect ;  and  it 
must  be  suited  to  the  soil,  the  climate,  and  the  national  tempera- 
ment. Many  of  the  bitter  ales  at  present  sold  have  either  no  body 
and  taste,  or  they  are  thin  and  chamomily,  and  have  a  ropiness 
which  produces  a  sickly  effect  upon  the  palate. 

Ale  is  now  so  highly  appreciated  for  its  tonic  properties,  that  it 
is  as  constantly  recommended  by  the  profession  of  our  own  country 
to  invalids,  as  the  vin  ordinaire  is  recommended  by  the  medical  men 
of  France  to  invalids  approaching  convalescence.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  pure  beer  is  the  natural  drink  of  this  country,  and  is,  except  in 
abnormal  conditions,  peculiarly  well  suited  to  the  system.  People 
sometimes  avoid  beer  as  having  a  tendency  to  make  them  fat.  It  is 
far  more  likely  that  the  quantity  rather  than  the  quality  of  what  they 
drink  would  have  that  tendency.  What  they  dread  is  far  more  likely 
to  arise- from  imbibing  quantities  of  tea,  or  even  water,  than  from 
drinking  sound  wholesome  ale.  Some  young  ladies  drink  wine  only, 
and  avoid  beer  as  producing  coarseness  of  complexion.  We  would 
inform  them  that  a  moderate  quantity  of  ale  would  give  them  a 
stamina  which  no  wine  will  give,  and  that  girls  who  drink  ale  have 
peculiarly  good  complexions.  We  can  readily  understand  how  such 
mistakes  are  made  ;  and  we  well  remember  our  own  surprise  on 
learning  that  the  most  beautiful  family  of  girls  we  ever  saw,  and 
whose  complexions  were  simply  perfect,  took  wine  sparingly  and  fed 
their  beauty  on  ale. 

Whether  it  is  from  the  peculiar  quality  of  the  water,  or  some  secret 
in  their  method  of  brewing,  or  from  both  combined,  it  is  certain  that 
the  purity,  body,  flavour,  and  tonic  power  of  the  ales  of  Messrs. 
Younger  and  Co.  of  Edinburgh  stand  unrivalled.  Many  readers  will 
remember  the  fine  Edinburgh  ale  which,  long  before  this  firm  had  any 
idea  of  establishing  their  stores  in  London,  was  looked  upon  by  ale- 
drinkers  as  an  exceptional  indulgence.  At  that  time,  doubtless,  the 
Edinburgh  ale  was  brewed  to  suit  the  palate  of  the  sturdy  Scot,  whose 
misty  climate  required  a  firmer  tonic  and  a  greater  heat-giver  than 
our  own.  But  experiments  on  southern  palates,  and  the  wants  of 
India,  have  taught  this  enterprising  firm  to  produce  a  series  of  ales 
exactly  fulfilling  the  requirements  we  have  indicated. 

In  the  Belvidere-road,  reached  in  five  minutes  from  the  Strand  over 
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Hnngerford-bridge,  are  the  London  stores  situate,  where  we  became 
acquainted  with  a  totally  new  sensation  in  the  matter  of  ale.  We  had 
often  drank  the  pale  ale,  so  admirably  adapted  for  '  a  big  drink/  and 
the  India  ale,  the  praises  of  which  had  been  chanted  loudly  by  our  In- 
dian friends;  and  we  found  them  both  in  perfection  here.  We  tasted 
ale  which  was  clear  and  bright,  though  little  more  than  a  week  old, 
and  with  the  delicious  aroma  of  the  hop  pervading  it ;  we  tasted  ale 
which  had  been  long  in  bottle,  straw-coloured  and  clear  as  the  driest 
sherry,  and  yet  sparkling  and  lively  as  the  finest  champagne  ;  and 
we  tasted  what  it  is  impossible  to  forget — the  finest  and  strongest 
ale  brewed  by  the  firm,  one  of  the  greatest  luxuries  of  the  Russian 
nobility  to  this  day,  and  sold  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  at  from 
four  to  five  shillings  a  bottle.  This  latter  ale  is  extraordinary,  and 
in  perfection  it  would  be  difficult  to  distinguish  it  from  a  glass  of  fine 
brown  sherry,  while  it  is  vastly  more  invigorating. 

Our  anxiety,  however,  was  to  penetrate  into  the  secret  of  this 
perfection,  and  if  our  readers  will  now  go  with  us  to  Edinburgh,  they 
will  know  at  any  rate  as  much  about  it  as  we  do  ourselves. 

Close  to  the  royal  palace  of  Holyrood,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Queen's  park,  and  on  the  borders  of  its  plantations,  stand  the  Abbey 
and  Holyrood  Breweries  of  this  famous  firm.  Every  inch  of  the 
ground  is  historical,  and  redolent  of  the  memories  of  the  past.  As 
Sir  Walter  Scott  remarks,  '  the  Court  end  of  the  city  excels  all 
the  rest  in  interest,  for  here  lies  the  dust  of  the  monarchs  of  Scot- 
land.' The  monks  of  old  were  no  mean  judges  of  localities  and 
their  advantages,  and  doubtless  the  founders  of  the  house  of  Wm. 
Younger  and  Co.  were  guided  in  the  establishment  of  their  brew- 
eries by  the  same  motives  which  actuated  the  monks  in  the  reign 
of  David  I.  to  fix  upon  this  spot  for  their  abbey,  namely,  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  wells.  The  first  thing  which  occurred  to  us  was  to 
inquire  about  the  water,  and  we  found  that  constant  analysis  is  con- 
ducted by  experienced  chemists,  whose  testimony  has  long  been  that 
the  water  produced  from  the  wells  of  Messrs.  Younger  '  possesses 
all  the  peculiar  properties  essential  to  the  brewer  without  any  of  the 
drawbacks.'  The  wells,  five  in  number,  are  130  feet  deep,  connected 
with  each  other  by  400  feet  of  mines,  while  the  bores  through  the 
solid  rock  are  150  to  850  feet  below  the  surface. 

The  Abbey  Brewery,  in  which  more  than  half  the  ale  is  produced, 
is  the  one  over  which  we  will  proceed ;  and  the  first  thing  which 
mast  occur  to  any  visitor  is  the  admirable  character  of  all  the  arrange- 
ments. The  varieties  of  plant  necessary  for  the  various  operations 
are  so  carefully  adapted,  that  all  hurry,  confusion,  and  loss  of  time 
are  avoided,  and  everything,  though  complicated  to  the  eye  at  first, 
is  soon  seen  to  be  conducted  with  smoothness  and  regularity,  while 
the  whole  building  and  every  vessel  used  in  brewing  is  the  perfection 
of  brightness  and  cleanliness. 
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And  now  we  see  a  number  of  workmen  emptying  from  carte 
several  leads  of  malt  into  a  large  wooden  receptacle  attached  to  the 
outside  wall  in  the  court-yard.  As  the  malt  reaches  the  narrow 
neck  at  the  bottom  of  this  receiver,  the  malt  is  carried  away  by  a 
hoist,  which,  working  by  steam-power,  empties  it  into  a  large  holder 
on  one  of  the  upper  floors.  Through  this  the  malt  descends  in  a  re- 
gulated flow  on  to  a  screen,  the  object  of  which  is  to  cleanse  it  from 
the  '  growth/  dust,  and  other  impurities,  and  thence  it  is  conducted 
by  spouts  to  a  chamber  on  the  ground  floor.  Passing  between  a 
couple  of  heavy  revolving  iron  rollers,  it  undergoes  the  process  of 
grinding,  the  motive-power  being  a  twelve-horse  horizontal  engine*. 
The  malt  then  again  ascends  by  closed  elevators  to  the  '  hopper,'  on 
the  third  floo*  of  the  building.  From  this  *  hopper'  it  progresses  down 
through  an  aperture  into  a  conduit  leading  to  the  steam-working 
mashing-machine,  having  spikes  at  the  back  on  a  screw,  by  which, 
in  the  process  of  mashing,  the  malt  is  propelled  until  it  is  discharged 
into  either  of  two  large  copper  mash-tuns  on  the  second  floor.  These 
tuns  are  capable  of  working  about  150  quartan  per  diem.  The 
requisite  quantity  of  mashed  malt  having  been  deposited  in  each- 
tun,  a  stream  of  boiling  water  from  a  huge  close  toiler  overhead 
mixes  in  a  certain  proportion  with  the  malt.  Hete  is  one  of  the 
secrets,  for  the  utmost  care  is  required  to  regulate  the  temperature, 
and  a  certain  degree  of  heat  having  been  attained,  the  tuns  are 
closed  at  the  top,  and  for  about  two  hours  the  '  mash'  undergoes  the 
process  of  '  washing.'  This  completed,  the  liquid,  or  wort,  passes 
through  the  bottom  of  the  mash-tuns  to  the  '  under-back  tank'  on  the 
ground  floor,  whence  it  is  again  elevated  by  steam-worked  pumps,, 
through  the  copper  and  iron  pipes  to  the  copper  boilers  on  the  top 
story,  to  be  boiled  with  a  certain  proportion  of  hops.  An  ingenious 
contrivance  secures  equality  of  temperature  in  this  process.  At  in- 
tervals along  the  pipes  which  convey  the  wort  to  the  upper  story  r 
'  steam  jackets'  are  placed,  through  which  jets  of  steam  are  intro- 
duced at  the  will  of  the  person  in  charge  between  the  outer  or 
wooden  partition  of  the  tank  and  the  inner  or  copper  lining  within? 
which  the  liquid  is  conveyed ;  the  effect  being  to  preserve  an  equality 
of  temperature  which  conduces  greatly  to  the  subsequent  clearness 
and  purity  of  the  beer,  and  prevents  it  assuming  a  bluish  or  muddy 
colour  that  would  detract  from  its  quality,  as  it  frequently  does  in 
other  breweries. 

The  wort  has  now  reached  the  third  floor,  where  we  follow  it,, 
and  find  two  large  boilers  or  '  copper-heads,'  in  which  the  liquid,, 
now  mixed  with  hops,  is  boiled  for  a  time  varying  with  the  quality 
of  the  beer  to  be  produced.  These  two  boilers  are  capable  of  work- 
ing at  a  given  time  nearly  140  barrels  of  beer.  By  the  side  of  this 
is  another  boiler  of  huge  dimensions,  and  containing  230  barrels  of 
hot  water  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  establishment.    From  the 
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windows  of  this  floor  we  perceive  four  large  iron  cisterns,  the  capa- 
bilities of  which  are  estimated  at  about  1000  barrels,  independent  alto- 
gether of  the  plentiful  supply  of  the  wells  to  which  we  have  already 
referred.  But  even  this  immense  supply  is  carefully  husbanded,  for 
after  the  water  in  one  of  these  cisterns  has  been  drawn  upon  for  the 
purpose  of  cooling  the  ales,  it  is  repumped  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
brewery,  and  again  used  for  general  purposes  of  cleaning. 

Descending  a  few  steps  to  the  left  we  reach  the  hop  -  store,  a 
spacious  chamber,  well  aired,  well  lighted,  scrupulously  clean,  and 
the  walls  lined  with  wood.  This  store  contains  a  largo  stock  of  hops, 
principally  from  the  gardens  of  Kent  and  Surrey. 

Passing  again  through  the  copper-heads  room,  we  arrive  at  the 
'hop-drainer.9  By  an  opening  made  in  the  bottom  of  the  boilers: 
above,  the  wort  and  hops,  now  well  boiled  together,  flow  into  the 
'drainer,'  so  that  the  liquor  may  be  separated  from  the  refuse  of  the 
hops  that  have  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  the  beer.  The 
drainer,  which  is  some  thirty  feet  in  length,  will  contain  about  eighty 
barrels,  and  is  fitWtwith  a  bottom  of  sectional  perforated  plates, 
through  which  the&quor  gradually  percolates,  leaving  the  hop  refuse 
behind.  A  sflritt  of  copper  pipes  carry  the  liquor  from  under  the 
bottom  of  the  Aminer  to  the  coolers.  In  these  the  wort  runs  slowly 
along  the  surface  of  one  half  the  floor,  four  large  fans,  driven  by 
steam-power,  and  rotating  with  extreme  velocity,  imparting  their 
cooling  influence  to  the  liquor  as  it  courses  to  the  end  and  returns 
along  the  other  side  of  this  long  chamber,  finding  its  way  into  the 
refrigerators.  This  delicate  operation  of  cooling  is  carried  out  with 
a  plentiful  supply  of  cold  water  from  the  cisterns  above  the  refri- 
gerators, being  the  newest  improvements  introduced  and  patented 
by  Mr.  Morton  of  Stockton-on-Tees. 

After  ten  minutes,  most  agreeably  employed  in  refreshment,  we 
proceed  to  the  works  devoted  to  the  important  process  of  fermenta- 
tion. In  a  spacious  chamber,  in  which  arc  fifty- six  tuns  capable  of 
containing  thirty-six  imperial-gallon  barrels  of  beer,  the  work  of  fer- 
mentation goes  on.  There  is  a  fall  of  onlv  two  or  three  feet  from 
the  refrigerating  to  the  fermenting  department.  As  the  wort  enters 
it  receives  the  necessary  portion  of  barm,  and  is  allowed  there  to 
remain  in  fermentation  for  four,  five,  or  six  days,  according  to  the 
description  of  beer  under  treatment. 

The  wort  having  after  several  davs*  fermentation  become  beer,  it 
is  run  off  from  the  vats  to  the  '  brightening  squares'  on  the  ground 
floor.  These  are  huge  square  wooden  vessels,  where  the  beer  '  flat- 
tons'  and  brightens  up  to  the  extent  desired — an  operation  which 
occupies  generally  two  or  three  days.  At  length  the  beer  is  con- 
veyed by  elastic  tubes  from  the  squares  to  the  '  stock-room  vats,' 
or,  as  is  usually  the  case,  put  with  some  dry  hops  into  barrels  and 
sent  to  the  export  stores  for  bottling,  to  meet  demands  in  the  lint- 
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ish  and  other  markets.     On  the  stone-floored  cellars  we  now  pass 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  barrels  piled  tier  above  tier,  filled  with 

*  The  nut-brown  beer  that  will  drive  away  care, 
And  welcome  the  harvest  home,* 

while  returned  empties  are  constantly  arriving  for  fresh  supplies. 

Emerging  from  the  cellars  we  enter  another  enormous  apart- 
ment, in  which  we  find  a  dozen  round  vats  of  gigantic  proportions 
towering  up  to  the  height  of  three  stories.  Four  of  these,  they  will 
tell  you,  contain  each  three  hundred  and  twelve  of  the  thirty-six  im- 
perial-gallon barrels ;  and  of  the  remainder,  each  contains  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  barrels  of  the  same  size  that  we  have  seen  upstairs. 

Enormous  as  will  appear  from  this  description  the  capabilities 
of  the  Abbey  Brewery,  it  only  indicates  about  one-half  the  produc- 
ing power  of  these  gigantic  ale  brewers.  For,  only  separated  by 
a  short  distance,  stands  the  Holyrood  Brewery,  of  equal,  and  in  some 
few  particulars  of  larger  proportions  than  the  old  Abbey  Brewery. 
For  instance,  there  are  here  twenty-six  fermenting  tuns,  each  capa- 
ble of  containing  seventy-five  barrels  of  beer;  the  engines  are  of 
twenty-five  and  eight  horse-power;  the  copper  boilers  above  de- 
scribed are  here  capable  of  holding  one  hundred  and  nineteen,  and 
boiling  eighty-five,  barrels  of  liquor.  The  hot-water  boiler  contains 
three  hundred  and  twenty  barrels.  In  other  respects  this  brewery 
is  constructed  on  the  same  principles  as  that  of  the  Abbey. 

Adjacent  to  the  breweries  are  the  malt  and  barley  stores,  malt- 
ings  and  drying  kilns.  These  buildings  are  five  stories  high.  On 
these  floors  hundreds  of  quarters  of  malt  were  in  process  of  prepara- 
tion, and  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  flats  were  thousands  of  quarters  of 
barley  and  malt,  stored  to  answer  the  large  and  constant  demands 
of  the  breweries.  By  means  of  a  spout  the  prepared  malt  is  con- 
veyed by  steam-driven  elevators  to  the  grinding  mills,  where,  pass- 
ing between  heavy  rollers  and  being  bruised  to  the  extent  desired, 
the  malt  is  conveyed  to  the  hopper  in  the  brewhouses.  The  great 
maltings  and  storehouses  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  malt  is  prepared 
for  the  Abbey  and  Holyrood  Breweries  are  situate  at  Canonmills, 
the  northern  district  of  the  city,  occupying  an  area  of  about  three 


acres. 


The  export  stores,  occupying  two  acres  on  the  site  of  what  was 
the  famous  orchard  of  Holyrood,  form  an  interesting  and  imposing 
feature  in  the  surroundings  of  Holyrood  Palace,  Messrs.  Wm.  Younger 
and  Co.  having  had  most  commendable  regard  to  the  architectural 
construction  of  their  buildings,  so  as  to  preserve  a  harmony  of  cha- 
racter with  the  surrounding  buildings  of  historic  interest.  Viewed 
from  the  heights  of  Arthur's  Seat,  the  castellated  elevation  and  orna- 
mental towers  in  the  baronial  style,  appear  as  appendages  of  the 
ancient  palace.     But  we  are  on  the  ground,  and  the  huge  piles  of 
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beer-casks,  the  heaps  of  timber  ready  to  be  converted  into  casks, 
the  loading  and  unloading  of  wagons,  and  the  scores  of  busy  work- 
men, bring  us  back  from  the  land  of  dreams,  and  tell  us  that  we 
are  in  one  of  the  busiest  workshops  of  the  world. 

Facing  us,  as  we  enter  the  extensive  court-yard,  is  the  main 
building  or  export  store;  on  the  west  side  is  the  cooperage,  at  which 
fifty  men  and  boys  are  always  in  full  employment.  Another  exten- 
sile cooperage  is  at  Canonmills,  its  steam  saws,  planes,  &c.  being 
driven  by  a  twenty-five-horse-power  engine,  the  oak  used  being  chiefly 
Dantzic.  The  firm  do  not,  however,  make  more  than  a  compara- 
tively small  quantity  of  barrels  for  their  use,  as  the  condition  of  the 
cooperage  trade  is  such  that  Messrs.  Younger  can  more  economic- 
ally obtain  the  casks  for  their  purposes,  than  manufacture  for  them- 
selves. The  extent,  however,  of  this  department  may  be  estimated 
somewhat  by  the  fact  that  the  casks  alone  represent  a  capital  of 
from  50,0002.  to  60,0002. 

But  what  we  are  now  looking  at  is  the  unloading  of  bottles — 
mostly  of  glass,  but  some  few  of  stone — manufactured  for  the  firm  in 
Glasgow,  Portobello,  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  bottles, 
which  have  been  packed  with  straw,  are  removed  to  a  water-tank,  and 
having  been  cleaned  outwardly,  are  placed  neck  downwards  on  a  series 
of  tubular  spikes,  on  a  circular  frame,  and  constantly  revolving. 
Through  an  aperture  in  the  tube  a  strong  jet  of  water  is  ejected- 
upwards  into  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  so  that  it  is  thoroughly  cleansed 
from  dust,  straw,  or  other  impurities.  The  ale  or  beer  now  arrives 
from  the  bulk  store,  flowing  through  flexible  tubes  to  the  bottling 
machines,  which  perform  their  work  with  extraordinary  rapidity. 
One  lad,  during  his  ten  hours'  work  per  diem,  can  fill  120  dozens 
of  bottles,  and  from  50,000  to  60,000  a  week  can  be  accomplished. 
The  corking  of  the  bottles  is  an  interesting  and  expeditious  opera- 
tion :  one  boy  places  the  bottle  in  the  socket  of  the  machine,  ano- 
ther inserts  a  cork,  which  has  been  previously  heated  and  moistened 
by  a  steam-kettle,  in  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  when  the  lever-working 
handle  of  the  machine  comes  down  and  forces  the  cork  home.  A 
bottle  breaks  occasionally,  but  accidents  are  very  rare.  The  bottles 
thus  filled  and  corked  are  next  handed  over  to  more  boys,  whoso 
business  is  to  secure  the  corks  with  copper  wire.  The  capsules 
bearing  the  name  and  trade -mark  of  the  firm  are  next  fastened  over 
the  cork  and  bottle-neck  by  a  machine  patented  by  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  capsules,  Messrs.  Betts  and  Co.  of  London.  More  boys 
now  take  possession  of  the  bottles,  and  attach  to  them  the  distinc- 
tive labels ;  after  which  the  bottles  have  twenty-four  hours'  rest  for 
the  labels  to  dry,  and  for  the  discovery  of  any  leakage  from  faulty 
bottles. 

And  now  we  have  arrived  at  the  package  department,  where 
the  ale  is  packed  in  casks  of  four  dozen  quarts  or  eight  dozen  pints. 
Second  Berisb,  Yol.  IX.  F.8.  Vol.  XIX.  ¥ 
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The  casks,  which  are  numbered  and  bear  the  initials  of  the  mer- 
chants to  whom  they  are  to  be  consigned,  are  then  closed,  secured 
at  each  end  by  cross  lengths  of  red  tape,  over  which  is  impressed 
in  wax  the  seal  and  trade-mark  of  the  firm,  and  the  beer  is  then 
ready  for  exportation  to  any  part  of  the  world. 

Well,  compagnom  de  voyage,  have  jou  found  out  the  secret  of 
the  superiority  of  these  ales  ?  We  believe  that  the  technical  secret 
is  a  secret  still,  and  will  ever  so  remain.  But  a  foundation  secret 
we  feel  we  have  both  discovered — the  purity  and  fitness  of  the 
water,  and  the  almost  fastidious  cleanliness  of  everything  connected 
with  the  plant. 

Visitors  to  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham  can  there  enjoy  the 
luxury  of  an  honest  '  drop  of  good  beer;'  for  all  the  ale  consumed 
in  that  most  popular  place  of  public  resort  is  exclusively  supplied  to 
Mr.  Sawyer,  the  refreshment  contractor,  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Younger 
and  Co.,  to  whom  is  fairly  due  the  credit  of  having  brought  the  brew- 
ing of  ale  to  the  acme  of  perfection. 

The  present  families  came  into  possession  of  the  Abbey  Brewery 
about  the  time  of  the  Rebellion  in  '45,  oface  which  the  business 
has  steadily  progressed,  until  the  brewerieft  extend  over  ten  acres  of 
ground,  and  are  capable  of  brewing  more  than  60,000  quarters 
annually.  The  great  impetus  to  the  trade  was  afforded  by  the  rail- 
ways ;  but  the  great  success  of  the  firm  tituy  be  attributed  to  the 
uniform  and  intelligent  supervision  of  its  members.  The  present 
partners  are  Henry  Johnston  Younger,  David  Younger,  and  Alex- 
ander Smith.  The  first  named  has  resided  for  several  years  in  the 
Colonies,  and  has  brought  with  him  a  knowledge  of  the  requirements 
of  those  parts.  Mr.  Cuthbert  takes  the  commercial  management  of 
the  Edinburgh  establishment.  The  breweries  were  for  many  years 
managed  by  Mr.  Thomson,  who  earned  the  title  of  '  Father  of  the 
Brewers  of  Scotland,'  and  who  has  sent  forth  many  a  pupil  to  im- 
prove the  breweries  in  other  places. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  of  this  firm,  that  it  has  no  public-houses 
under  its  control,  but  is  wholly  free ;  and  its  ales  ought  to  reach  the 
consumer  as  pure  and  unadulterated  as  they  leave  the  brewery.  If 
our  Home  Secretary  had  devoted  his  legislative  powers  to  a  bill 
which  would  have  secured  the  public  against  adulteration  of  their 
beer,  and  that  it  should  have  been  obtainable  by  the  people  at  a 
public-house,  as  pure  as  it  was  when  brewed,  ho  would  have  con- 
ferred a  blessing  upon  the  minds  and  bodies  of  the  community. 
The  purity  of  ale  should  be  no  less  the  care  of  our  legislators  than 
it  was  in  the  days  of  our  forefathers.  It  has  been  regarded  now  as 
a  'power  in  the  State* — it  pays  a  large  amount  to  the  exchequer ;  the 
malt  duty  for  last  year  being  between  6,000,000/.  and  7,000,000Z. 
It  is  drank  by  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  Europe ;  under 
the  tropical  sun  of  the  Indies  it  is  ever  in  demand ;  blockades  were 
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broken  to  famish  it  to  the  Confederate  army ;  and  throughout  America 
it  holds  its  own  amidst  the  charms  of '  brandy-smashes,'  'cock-tails/ 
and  ' eye-openers;'  about  eight  hundred  and  fifty  million  gallons  are 
brewed  annually;  wherever  there  is  a  thirsty  soul,  there  is  a  market 
for  it ;  its  kingdom  is  co-extensive  with  civilisation,  and  it  numbers 
as  its  subjects  '  men  of  every  tongue  and  colour  under  the  sun.' 

HENRY  LAKE. 
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Srce  the  publication  of  the  above  article  in  our  July  Number  we 
hive  received  a  communication  from  Mr.  A.  G.  Ditton,  acting  as 
solicitor  for  the  DowagerCbuntess  of  Stirling,  complaining  of  state- 
ments contained  iniha  article,  and  of  the  tone  in  which  it  is  written, 
which  we  regret  to  heiw  lias  been  exceedingly  painful  to  the  family 
of  the  late  Earl.  We  have  also  had  submitted  to  us  certain  docu- 
ments, collected  by  Mr.  Ditton,  tending  to  clear  up  points  in  the 
evidence  that,  in  the  former  litigation,  were  considered  to  be  insuf- 
ficiently proved,  but  which  it  is  not  desirable,  at  the  present  stage 
of  the  intended  litigation,  to  publish.  In  all  probability  the  whole 
case  will  be  shortly  brought  before  the  law-courts,  when  we  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  again  referring  to  this  most  interesting  and 
important  claim. 
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III.  Nathaniel  Hawthobne. 

Hawthorne  ought  to  have  been  born  in  England.  He  has  nothing 
of  the  pushing  spirit  of  the  Yankee,  but  a  tender  reverence  for  ivied 
walls  and  crumbling  ruins  and  the  memorials  of  vanished  and  half- 
remembered  families.  The  very  titles  of  his  books  proclaim  the  man; 
Our  Old  Home,  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  Mosses  from  an  Old 
Manse,  seem  to  belong  to  the  most  sequestered  depths  of  our  Eng- 
lish counties,  and  to  be  far  remote  in  spirit  from  the  rude  vigour  of  a 
young  nation.  When  Hawthorne  wrote,  however,  America  had  not 
produced  so  pronounced  a  literature  as  it  is  now  beginning  to  put  forth. 
Transatlantic  writers  looked  to  the  '  old  home'  for  the  formation  oi 
their  style,  and  were  not  stung  into  inspiration  by  the  grandeurs  ol 
their  own  land.  America  is  only  now  at  last  beginning  to  realise  the 
hitherto  uncomprehended  glories  of  what  she  is,  and  what  she  may  be. 

Irving  and  Cooper  show  the  plainest  marks  of  English  influence; 
but  as  they  try  to  illustrate  the  scenery  of  their  own  land,  they  may 
be  considered  in  some  sense  the  pioneers  of  its  proper  literature.  CM 
American  poetry — and  a  native  literature  should  be  inaugurated  by 
native  song — we  are  just  coming  to  a  sight  of  the  dawn;  and  a 
mighty  and  strange  dawn  it  is.  Longfellow  is  a  minor  English  poet 
in  all  his  essentials;  Poe's  culture  was  mainly  Greek;  we  have  at 
length  arrived  at  the  birth  of  an  American  bard.  A  sprawling  Titan, 
flinging  out  his  mighty  uncouth  limbs,  proud  of  his  strength,  and 
made  careless  of  criticism  or  opposition  by  the  glow  of  a  conscious 
mission;  Walt  Whitman  is  a  monster  worth  gazing  upon.  '  He  looks 
like  a  man/  said  old  Lincoln;  and  certainly  such  a  rude  figure  is 
more  appropriate  at  the  head  of  a  nation's  literature  than  would  be 
the  most  irreproachable  fop,  glittering  with  the  spoil  of  Europe,  mas- 
ter of  dilettante,  and  perfect  in  polish. 

Among  American  writers  now  living,  there  are  several  who  mani- 
fest a  distinctive  colour  proper  to  their  own  land.  Lowell,  with  his 
Biglow  Papers,  shows  no  traces  of  Europe.  Artemus  Ward  intro- 
duces to  our  notice  a  novelty  in  humorous  writing  which  no  country 
but  America  could  have  produced;  and  the  present  decade  brings 
before  us  a  book  of  travels,  The  New  Pilgrim's  Progress,  by  Mr. 
Clemens,  sometime  of  San  Francisco,  better  known  under  his  nom  de 
plume  of  Mark  Twain,  which,  with  all  Artemus  Ward's  sly  touches 
of  satire,  unites  that  mixture  of  the  deepest  pathos  with  the  strangest 
levity  which  we  are  beginning  to  look  upon  as  the  legitimate  manifes- 
tation of  the  American  spirit. 
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Hawthorne,  who  has  now  been  more  than  ten  years  dead,  may 
be  taken  as  a  representative  of  an  earlier  epoch,  when  his  country's 
literature  was  altogether  tinctured  by  English  tradition.  In  writing 
a  history  of  American  literature,  Hawthorne  must  be  put  down  to 
the  Anglo-American  period.  He  travels  in  England,  he  writes  of 
England,  his  style  is  English,  and  he  feels  the  want  of  English 
legend  stores,  his  own  vivid  and  business-like  America  not  affording 
scope  enough  for  his  ideality  and  spiritual  imagination  to  work  in. 

He  was  a  man  of  most  delicate  and  sensitive  nerve,  and  seems 
to  hare  been  influenced  by  what  was  most  weird  and  mysterious  in 
English  literature  of  his  day.  His  own  climate,  which  tends  more 
strongly  to  the  production  of  magnetism  than  animalism,  doubtless 
added  to  the  effect  of  this. 

Hawthorne  was  in  a  high  degree  subject  to  nervous  impressions. 
Whenever  his  friends  noticed  him  to  be  struck  by  any  uncommon  or 
startling  incident,  they  said  to  themselves  that  they  might  rely  upon 
seeing  it  worked  out  in  a  story  before  a  very  long  time  should  elapse. 
It  is  said,  a  discovery  among  the  old  records  of  Boston  of  the  use  of 
the  letter  A  as  a  badge  of  disgrace  affixed  to  the  dress  of  women 
convicted  of  adultery,  was  the  origin  of  the  romance  of  the  Scarlet 
Letter;  and  we  are  told  that  a  remark  in  Trelawny's  book  upon 
Byron  and  Shelley  with  respect  to  the  malformation  of  the  feet  of 
the  former  suggested  the  story  called  the  '  Marble  Fawn,'  which  forms 
part  of  the  volume  entitled  Transformation. 

He  stands  out  from  busy  Americans,  a  quiet,  dreamy,  mystical 
figure.  In  society,  it  is  said,  and  even  in  the  company  of  his  most 
intimate  friends,  he  would  frequently  pass  an  evening  in  perfect 
silence,  half-hidden  in  a  corner  of  the  room.  But  he  would  miss 
nothing  of  what  was  going  on ;  not  a  word,  not  a  thought  would 
escape  him;  and  his  eyes,  with  silent  answers  of  sympathy  and  appre- 
ciation for  everything  that  might  ask  for  it,  would  speak  ever  more 
eloquently  than  words. 

This  quietude  of  habit  was  doubtless  in  a  great  measure  consti- 
tutional; but  perhaps  the  intellectual  solitude  of  his  earlier  years  had 
something  to  do  with  it.  The  Twice-told  Tales  were  issued  one  by 
one  from  his  pen  during  a  time  when  he  was  altogether  unknown ; 
and  his  disposition  of  mind  and  style  of  writing,  though  calculated  to 
gain  lasting  friendships  and  appreciation,  were  not  of  a  kind  to  stir 
op  a  public  to  a  hasty  and  energetic  recognition.  For  a  good  many 
years  he  was,  as  he  says  himself,  '  the  obscurest  man  of  letters  in 
America;'  and  speaking  of  the  Twice-told  Tales,  that  were  the  pro- 
duct of  his  obscure  early  manhood,  he  says,  '  They  have  the  pale 
tint  of  flowers  that  blossomed  in  too  retired  a  shade — the  coolness 
of  a  meditative  habit,  which  diffuses  itself  through  the  feeling  and 
observation  of  every  sketch.' 

But  though  mystical  in  style,  he  is  not  obscure  or  colourless; 
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and  in  the  following  exquisite  sentence  of  criticism  he  is  too  liar 
upon  himself:   '  The  book,  if  yon  would  see  anything  in  it,  requi 
to  be  read  in  the  clear,  brown,  twilight  atmosphere  in  which  it  v 
written.    If  opened  in  the  sunshine,  it  is  apt  to  look  exceedingly  li 
a  volume  of  blank  pages.' 

He  was  full  of  dreamy  fancies,  containing  sometimes  more  of  sen- 
timent than  vigour.  This  was  one  of  his  fancies — to  sit  and  look 
upon  the  face  of  some  wrinkled  and  decrepit  old  creature,  and  striv- 
ing by  imagination  to  shadow  forth  the  former  features  and  expres- 
sion, ere  the  complexion  was  sallow  and  the  eyes  were  dim,  bo  to> 
re-create  it  in  youth  and  beauty.  Then  he  would  let  the  imaginary 
years  roll  back,  and  contemplate  in  the  clear  light  of  reality  the  pain- 
ful ravages  of  trouble  and  time.  Meet  occupation  for  a  dreamer,  this; 
but  it  does  not  seem  American. 

While  in  England,  Hawthorne's  '  pale-tinted  and  retiring  flower 
would  appear  to  have  somewhat  expanded.  His  friends  were  aston- 
ished to  find  that  the  shy  and  silent  individual  had  broken  the  charm 
that  hound  him,  and  had  made  speeches  in  public,  and  comported 
himself  generally  so  as  to  call  forth  the  personal  esteem  of  the  lite- 
rary circles  into  which  ho  had  gained  access. 

Hawthorne's  descriptions  of  English  scenery  and  the  places  which 
he  visited  are  graceful  and  interesting.  Jotted  down,  as  they  appear 
to  have  been  from  time  to  time  in  his  note-book,  they  have 
and  spontaneity  which  are  charming. 

His  criticisms  upon  the  English  lakes  are,  as  might  be  expecte 
from  an  American,  somewhat  depreciatory;  but,  uttered  with  Hai 
thorne's  wonted  gentleness  of  manner,  are  quite  worthy  of  being  li 
tened  to.  The  following  is  what  he  said  about  Rydal  water,  whi 
he  passed  on  his  way  to  Wordsworth's  house.  Hawthorne's  pal 
by  the  bye,  were  very  nearly  making  a  mistake  with  regard  to  1 
right  house;  they  were  beginning  to  be  sentimental  about  a  hone 
with  gables,  and  were  peering  over  the  garden-wall,  and  hoping  to 
be  able  to  pilfer  some  little  memorial  flower  or  leaf,  when  a  gardener 
approached,  with  the  information  that  the  house  belonged  to  Mr.  Ball, 
a  Quaker  gentleman.  'How  absurd,'  says  Hawthorne,  '  it  would 
have  been  if  we  had  carried  away  ivy-leaves  and  tender  recollections 
from  this  domicile  of  a  respectable  Quaker!' 

But  as  to  Itydal  mere,  which  he  had  just  passed,  he  says,  'It 
certainly  did  look  very  small ;  and  I  said,  in  my  American  scorn,  that 
I  could  carry  it  away  easily  in  a  porringer,  for  it  is  nothing  more  than 
a  grassy -bordered  pool  among  the  surrounding  hills,  which  ascend  di- 
rectly from  the  margin,  so  that  one  might  fancy  it  not  a  permanent  body 
of  water,  but  a  rather  extensive  accumulation  of  recent  rain.  More- 
over, it  was  rippled  with  a  breeze :  and  so,  as  I  remember  it,  though 
the  sun  shone,  it  looked  dull  and  sulky,  like  a  child  out  of  humour. 
Now,  the  best  thing  these  Bniall  ponds  can  do  is  to  keep  perfectly 
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calm  and  smooth,  and  not  to  attempt  to  show-off  any  airs  of  their 
own,  but  content  themselves  with  serving  as  a  mirror  for  whatever 
ofbeautiful  or  picturesque  there  may  be  in  the  scenery  around  them.' 
There  is  certainly  a  most  exquisite  irony  in  this;  and  the  idea  is  a 
petty  one  that  the  immeasurable  ocean  may  lash  itself  into  mighty 
foam  and  storm  at  its  will,  being  grand  from  its  very  mightiness ; 
bat  that  the  little  mere  must  be  content  with  its  state,  and  not  make 
prominent  its  insignificance,  for  fear  of  becoming  contemptible.  There 
is  eren  more  than  prettiness  in  such  an  idea :  it  contains  a  delicate 
sense  of  harmony  and  appositeness.  Human  beings  have  some  as- 
pects in  common  with  lakes;  and  we  can  suitably  transfer  from  one 
to  the  other  Hawthorne's  idea. 

In  Hawthorne's  own  writings  there  is  something  which  conveys 
the  idea  of  accord  with  Wordsworth's  home  and  Wordsworth's  works. 
In  each  there  is  the  same  gentle  tranquillity  of  disposition,  the  same 
clearness  and  innocency  of  mind,  the  same  transparent  flow  of  ex- 
pression, never  halting  or  broken,  but  never  hurried  by  the  breath  of 
great  excitements  or  disturbed  by  the  winds  and  storms  of  a  master 
passion;  gentle  contemplation,  delicate  and  clear  imagination,  powers 
of  minute  observation  and  knowledge  of  the  meanings  of  nature's  sym- 
bols, and  soft  yet  forcible  ways  of  speech  :  such  gifts  did  they  share 
in  common.  Hawthorne's  name  is  singularly  in  harmony  with  his 
character;  indeed,  it  was  for  a  long  time  supposed,  while  he  was  un- 
known in  literary  circles,  that  it  was  an  assumed  one,  and  that  he  was 
a  shy  sensitive  man,  symbolising  under  a  quaint  name,  that  seems  to 
bear  in  it  the  tranquility  of  bygone  years  and  the  gentle  fragrance  of 
hedge-flowers,  his  own  personal  characteristics.  As  under  present 
arrangements  no  man  is  able  to  select  his  own  nomenclature,  it  may 
be  taken  as  a  happy  coincidence  when  name  and  qualities  are  in  har- 
mony. There  is  no  doubt  that  a  man's  qualities  are  reflected  upon 
and  help  to  give  an  ideal  character  to  his  name ;  but  what  could  be 
a  more  expressive  exponent  of  the  gentle  reserve  and  constitutional 
sensitiveness  and  timidity  of  our  author  than  the  soft  syllables  of  his 
prenomen?  what  more  in  harmony  with  '  the  pale  tint  of  flowers  that 
blossom  in  too  retired  a  shade'  than  his  surname  of  Hawthorne  ? 

Longfellow's  tribute  to  his  genius  is  well  worthy  of  being  quoted : 
1  Live  ever,  sweet,  sweet  book !  It  comes  from  the  hand  of  a  man 
of  genius.  Everything  about  it  has  the  freshness  of  morning  and  of 
May.  These  flowers  and  green  leaves  of  poetry  have  not  the  dust  of 
the  highway  upon  them.  They  have  been  gathered  fresh  from  the 
secret  places  of  a  peaceful  and  gentle  heart.  There  flow  deep  waters, 
silent,  calm,  and  cool,  and  the  green  leaves  look  into  them  and  God's 
blue  heaven.  The  book,  though  in  prose,  is  nevertheless  written  by 
a  poet.  He  looks  upon  all  things  in  the  spirit  of  love,  and  with  lively 
sympathies;  for  to  him  external  form  is  but  the  representation  of 
internal  being,  all  things  having  a  life,  an  end,  and  aim.' 
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Longfellow  and  Hawthorne  were  classmates  when  students  at 
Bowdoin  College  in  Maine;  and  it  is  very  pleasant  to  see  old  boys 
give  each  other  worthy  tribute  of  admiration.  We  are  curious,  how- 
ever, to  know  whether  the  following  ever  came  before  the  notice  of 
Mr.  Longfellow:  *  Live  ever,  sweete  booke — the  simple  image  of  his 
gentle  witt,  and  the  golden  pillar  of  his  noble  courage — and  ever 
notify  unto  the  world  that  thy  writer  was  the  secretary  of  eloquence, 
the  breath  of  the  Muses,  the  honey-bee  of  the  daintyest  flowers  of 
witt  and  arte,  the  pith  of  moral  and  intellectual  virtues.'  This  is  from 
Harvey  Pierce's  Supererogation,  and  refers  to  Sir  Philip  Sydney's 
Arcadia;  and  if  Mr.  Longfellow  has  chanced  to  meet  with  it,  his 
memory  has  carried  away  '  Live  ever,  sweete  booke,'  and  his  fancy 
has  changed  the  '  daintyest  flowers  of  witt  and  arte'  to  the  '  flowers 
and  green  leaves  of  poetry,'  in  order  to  add  them  to  the  laurels  of 
his  friend. 

Hawthorne  and  Irving  have  by  some  been  brought  into  compari- 
son as  the  leaders  of  the  unrhymed  poetry  of  America.  In  this  respect 
we  consider  that  the  certain  palm  is  due  to  Hawthorne,  as  standing 
on  a  more  ideal  and  poetic  elevation  than  the  other,  as  possessed  of 
a  rarer  spirit,  and  a  higher  delicacy  of  taste  and  feeling.  Hawthorne 
is  sensible  of  the  American  novelist's  special  difficulty  in  the  selection 
of  a  site  on  which  to  build  up  the  fictions  of  his  imagination;  a  site 
which  shall  be  solid  and  life-like,  and  yet  sufficiently  far  removed  from 
the  day's  actualities  for  one  to  throw  some  light  of  ideality  upon  the 
creations  who  walk  thereon.  He  says :  '  In  the  old  countries,  with 
which  fiction  has  long  been  conversant,  a  certain  conventional  privi- 
lege seems  to  be  awarded  to  the  romancer;  his  work  is  not  put  ex- 
nctly  side  by  side  with  nature,  and  he  is  allowed  a  license  with  regard 
to  everyday  probability,  in  view  of  the  improved  effects  which  he  is 
bound  to  produce  thereby.  Among  ourselves,  on  the  contrary,  there 
is  as  yet  no  such  Faery  Land,  so  like  the  real  world  that,  in  a  suit- 
able remoteness,  one  cannot  well  tell  the  difference,  but  with  an  atmo- 
sphere of  strange  enchantment,  beheld  through  which  the  inhabitants 
have  a  propriety  of  their  own.  This  atmosphere  is  what  the  American 
romancer  needs.  In  its  absence,  the  beings  of  imagination  are  com- 
pelled to  show  themselves  in  the  same  category  as  actually  living 
mortals;  a  necessity  that  generally  renders  the  paint  and  pasteboard 
of  their  composition  but  too  painfully  discernible.' 

With  a  view  of  obviating  this  difficulty,  Hawthorne  chooses  Brook 
Farm  in  Roxburg  as  the  scene  of  one  of  his  works  of  fiction,  the 
Blithedale  Romance.  This  village  was  chosen  by  a  number  of  enthu- 
siasts impregnated  with  the  socialistic  spirit  of  Robert  Owen  and 
others  as  the  scene  of  new  experiments  in  the  way  of  living.  Such 
experiments,  with  one  or  two  exceptions — that  of  the  Shaker  colony 
being  a  notable  one — have  invariably  met  with  a  sad  fatality,  and  been 
broken  up  after  lasting  but  a  few  years.    All  such  communities  must 
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stand  upon  an  agricultural  basis;  and  the  soil  of  Brook  Farm,  it  is 
said,  was  notoriously  unpropitious. 

Many  of  the  more  elevated  minds  of  America  were  interested  in 
this  scheme.  Hawthorne  himself  '  had  the  good  fortune/  as  he  says, 
'for  a  time  to  be  personally  connected  with  it.'  In  the  Blithedale 
Romance,  however,  there  is  no  actual  painting  of  the  characters  who 
composed  this  community.  He  wanted  a  stage  for  his  imaginary 
beings  to  act  upon,  and  here  was  one  quite  as  alien  from  ordinary 
lib  as  if  the  village  were  centuries  old,  and  affording,  besides,  ample 
scope  for  the  development  of  every  kind  of  intellectual  variety  in  his 
dramatis  persona.  Emerson  and  Margaret  Fuller,  although  never  be- 
coming members  of  the  Brook-Farm  Association,  were  yet  interested 
in  its  progress,  and  kindly  disposed  towards  it.  Margaret  Fuller,  it 
is  said,  must  be  considered  to  have  given  birth  in  Hawthorne's  brain 
to  the  suggestion  of  the  character  of  Zenobia  in  the  Blithedale  Ro- 
mance. There  were  yet  many  points  of  difference  between  the  real 
and  the  ideal  personage,  and  in  the  picture  Hawthorne  has  drawn 
he  has  blended  characteristics  drawn  from  another  source  with  the 
lineaments  of  Margaret  Fuller.  Hawthorne  is  careful  to  guard  against 
any  imputation  of  copying  from  the  life  in  his  sketch.  '  Had  he  at- 
tempted it,'  he  says,  '  his  associates  would  at  least  have  recognised 
the  touches  of  a  friendly  pencil.  But  he  has  done  nothing  of  the 
kind.  The  self-concentrated  Philanthropist ;  the  high-spirited  Wo- 
man, bruising  herself  against  the  narrow  limitations  of  her  sex ;  the 
weakly  Maiden,  whose  tremulous  nerves  endow  her  with  sibylline 
attributes;  the  minor  Poet,  beginning  life  with  strenuous  aspirations, 
which  die  out  with  his  youthful  fervour — all  these  might  have  been 
looked  for  at  Brook  Farm,  but,  by  some  accident,  never  made  their 
appearance  there.' 

In  this  volume,  as  well  as  in  others  of  Hawthorne's,  there  is  to 
be  found  depicted  the  working  of  a  large  amount  of  morbid  spiritual 
excitement.  Some  of  this  magnetic  disturbance  was  probably  com- 
municated to  Hawthorne  by  English  literature,  which  about  the  time 
he  wrote  had  some  special  development  in  that  direction ;  but  then 
in  America  there  is  a  special  predisposition  to  tendencies  of  such  a 
nature.  We  all  know  of  the  Revival  frenzy  in  America,  of  the  ori- 
ginal forms  of  religion  exhibited  there,  of  the  Shakers  and  the  spi- 
ritual mediums,  and  other  abnormal  and  unusual  manifestations. 
Many  writers  have  touched  upon  this  point.  Dr.  Holmes  alludes  to 
'influences,  climatic  or  other,'  prevailing  in  America;  Hep  worth 
Dixon  thinks  the  influence  of  the  Bed  Indians  has  something  to  do 
with  it.  The  American  climate  has  certainly  an  influence  upon  the 
physical  conformation  of  its  people  different  from  that  of  Europe. 
From  what  we  have  seen  of  Americans,  we  imagine  them  as  a  thinner 
and  brighter-eyed  race  than  ourselves;  and  without  doubt  their  spiri- 
tual qualities  correspond  in  some  manner  with  these  char&cteTvat\t*. 
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Like  Dickens,  Hawthorne  has  left  behind  him  an  unfinished 
work ;  but,  while  the  former  lived  to  execute  half  of  Edtoin  Drood, 
all  that  is  given  us  of  Hawthorne's  book,  The  Dottiver  Romance, 
is  its  first  chapter,  a  beautiful  fragment,  which  has  been  published 
by  itself  under  th6  name  of  Pansie.  In  several  points  the  works  of 
these  two  writers  are  susceptible  of  comparison.  Dickens'  wonder- 
ful faculty  of  accumulating  and  giving  life  to  a  rich  fullness  of  de- 
scriptive detail  Hawthorne  certainly  shares  ;  and  the  quaint  manner, 
half-humorous,  half-sad,  of  painting  the  forlorn  aspects  of  life,  the 
individuals  isolated  and  drooping,  the  neglected  waifs  and  strays  of 
humanity,  they  both  have  in  common.  In  the  description  of  the 
aged  and  rheumatic  apothecary,  Dr.  Dolliver,  left  alone  in  the  world 
with  his  grandchild,  sole  sunbeam  of  his  existence,  we  have  Dickens 
all  over.  The  infirm  old  patriarch  is  about  commencing  his  daily 
routine  by  getting  out  of  bed.  '  With  cautious  movements,  and  only 
a  groan  or  two,  the  good  Doctor  transferred  himself  from  the  bed  to 
the  floor,  where  he  stood  awhile,  gazing  from  one  piece  of  quaint 
furniture  to  another  ....  and  steadying  himself  by  the  bedpost, 
while  his  inert  brain,  still  partially  benumbed  with  sleep,  came  slowly 
into  accordance  with  the  realities  around  him.  The  object  which 
most  helped  to  bring  Dr.  Dolliver  completely  to  his  waking  percep- 
tions was  one  that  common  observers  might  suppose  to  have  been 
snatched  bodily  out  of  his  dreams.  The  same  sunbeam  that  had 
dazzled  the  Doctor  between  the  bed-curtains  gleamed  on  the  wea- 
ther-beaten gilding  which  had  once  adorned  this  mysterious  symbol, 
and  showed  it  to  be  an  enormous  serpent,  twining  round  a  wooden 
post,  and  reaching  quite  from  the  floor  of  the  chamber  to  its  ceiling. 
It  was  evidently  a  thing  that  could  boast  of  considerable  antiquity, 
the  dry-rot  having  eaten  out  its  eyes  and  gnawed  away  the  tip  of  its 
tail ;  and  it  must  have  stood  long  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  for  a 
kind  of  gray  moss  had  partially  overspread  its  tarnished  gilt  surface, 
and  a  swallow,  or  other  familiar  little  bird,  in  some  bygone  summer, 
seemed  to  have  built  its  nest  in  the  yawning  and  exaggerated  mouth. 
It  looked  like  a  kind  of  Manichaean  idol,  which  might  have  been 
elevated  on  a  pedestal  for  a  century  or  so,  enjoying  the  worship  of 
its  votaries  in  the  open  air,  until  the  impious  sect  perished  from 
among  men — all  save  old  Dr.  Dolliver,  who  had  set  up  this  monster 
in  his  bedchamber  for  the  convenience  of  private  devotion.  .  .  .  Not 
to  make  a  farther  mystery  about  a  very  simple  matter,  this  bedimmed 
and  rotten  reptile  was  once  the  medical  emblem  or  apothecary's  sign 
of  the  famous  Dr.  Swinnerton,  who  practised  physic  in  the  earlier 
days  of  New  England,  when  a  head  oliEsculapius  or  Hippocrates 
would  have  vexed  the  souls  of  the  righteous  as  savouring  of  heathen- 
dom. The  ancient  dispenser  of  drugs  had  therefore  set  up  an  image 
of  the  Brazen  Serpent,  and  followed  his  business  for  many  years, 
with  great  credit,  under  this  scriptural  device ;  and  Dr.  Dolliver, 
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being  the  apprentice,  pupil,  and  humble  friend  of  the  learned  Swin- 
nerton's  old  age,  had  inherited  the  symbolic  snake  and  mnch  other 
valuable  property  by  his  bequest.  While  the  patriarch  was  putting 
on  his  small-clothes,  he  took  care  to  stand  in  the  parallelogram  of 
bright  sunshine  that  fell  upon  the  uncarpeted  floor.' 

This  last  paragraph  is  a  touch  of  delicate  and  artistic  fancy  ex- 
celled by  nothing  of  Dickens's  in  the  same  way.  Dr.  Dolliver,  while 
dressing,  looks  out  upon  '  a  burial-ground,  on  the  corner  of  which  he 
dwelt.  There  lay  many  an  old  acquaintance  who  had  gone  to  sleep 
with  the  flavour  of  Dr.  Dolliver's  tinctures  and  powders  upon  his 
tongue;  it  was  the  patient's  final  bitter  taste  of  this  world,  and 
perhaps  doomed  to  be  a  recollected  nauseousness  in  the  next.'  This 
irony  of  Hawthorne's  is  rather  hard  upon  the  poor  doctors ;  alas  for 
them,  if  they  soon  join  us  in  the  next  world,  and  come  to  inquire 
after  our  health  in  the  new  state  of  being,  before  the  bitter  flavour 
of  the  drugs  that  killed  us  shall  have  passed  away  from  our  palate  ! 
Besides  their  common  faculty  of  sombre  painting  in  the  forlorn 
colour  gray,  there  are  many  points  of  resemblance  between  Haw- 
thorne and  Dickens.  The  latter  may  have  a  wider  scope  of  experience 
ind  a  greater  power  of  stamping  his  pictures  upon  the  reader ;  but 
wherever  we  come  upon  a  subject  the  treatment  of  which  calls  forth 
real  pathos,  we  find  the  American  drawing  us  into  a  higher  and  clearer 
light  than  his  English  brother.  We  have  always  thought  some  of 
Dickens's  touching  scenes  rather  forced  and  made-up  for  effect ;  but 
then  Dickens  was  a  man  of  the  world,  who  wrote  as  his  knowledge 
of  the  world  taught  him  would  be  most  taking,  while  Hawthorne 
seems  to  have  inhabited  a  sort  of  spiritual  fairyland,  the  greetings 
of  whose  denizens  were  always  tender  and  touching.  To  one  who 
knows  the  way  into  such  a  region,  every  object  can  be  transformed 
into  entrance  and  portal.  Even  old  Dolliver  could  dream  by  his  fire- 
side, '  gazing  in  among  the  massive  coals,  and  absorbing  their  glow 
into  those  cavernous  abysses  with  which  all  men  communicate.' 

We  take  it  as  a  great  loss  to  us  that  Pcuisic  must  for  ever  re- 
main a  fragment.  Books  like  Hawthorne's,  full  of  dreamy  calm  and 
mystical  suggestiveness,  possess  a  large  amount  of  soothing  and 
tranquillising  power,  and  exert  a  soft  influence  like  music  on  spirits 
wearied  in  the  arduous  work-a-day  world. 

Hawthorne's  English  Note-Books  were  published  here  but  a 
short  time  ago ;  and  the  French  and  Italian  Note-Books  have  recently 
appeared  in  a  serial  form  in  one  of  the  magazines.  Scptimius,  the 
last  published  in  this  country  of  Hawthorne's  works,  in  its  spiritu- 
ality and  incompleteness,  is  an  example  of  his  distinctive  faculties 
and  of  his  eccentric  method  of  composition. 
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SNIPE  AND  SNIPE-SHOOTING 


The  snipe  is  to  be  met  with  throughout  the  Old  World,  from  Si- 
beria to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  while  in  most  parts  of  America 
it  is  also  common  enough.  In  winter  time,  this  bird  may  be  found 
inhabiting  all  the  marshy  and  wet  grounds  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
In  the  summer,  they  disperse  over  our  mountains  and  moors,  there 
to  bring  forth  their  young.  The  peculiar  '  piping'  noise  made  by 
these  birds  in  April  is  a  certain  indication,  when  heard,  that  they 
are  breeding  in  the  vicinity.  It  is  asserted  by  many  naturalists  that 
the  majority  of  the  birds  frequenting  marshy  lands  during  winter  in 
the  Udtod  Kingdom  migrate  to  Sd  in  the  summer  ti  Such, 
however,  is  not  our  experience,  as  we  have  always  found  that  where 
the  situation  was  at  all  suitable  for  them  to  bring  forth  their  long- 
billed  progeny,  there  they  were  always  to  be  found. 

Indeed,  it  stands  to  reason,  that  because  hard  frost  compels 
them  to  frequent  certain  warm  springs  and  marshes  in  the  winter, 
we  have  no  right  to  expect  them  to  breed  in  the  same  spots  in  sum- 
mer, which,  for  the  most  part,  are  then  dried  up  and  so  hard  that  a 
snipe  could  not  get  its  bill  into  the  ground  to  search  for  food,  even 
if  it  wished  to  do  so.  Hence,  by  their  absence  from  certain  spots  in 
summer  which  they  frequent  in  winter,  it  is  rather  hastily  assumed  that 
they  leave  the  country  altogether.  In  Ireland,  for  instance,  where  vast 
bogs  afford  secure  retreats  for  breeding,  thousands  of  them  may  be 
flushed  in  summer  time ;  indeed,  when  fishing  in  streams  running 
through  wild  and  unfrequented  parts  of  that  country,  bordering  on  marsh 
land,  we  have  repeatedly  flushed  quantities  of  these  birds,  and  also  dis- 
covered their  nests.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  indisputable  that  large 
numbers  arrive  from  '  over  sea'  in  various  parts  of  the  country  in  the 
autumn,  as  the  following  observations  made  by  a  Norfolk  gentleman, 
and  chronicled  in  many  works  on  natural  history,  go  to  prove.  He 
says,  'that  their  first  coming  is  early  in  September,  which  is 
merely  transitory,  stopping  for  a  day  or  two,  perhaps  only  for  a  few 
hours  ;  they  are  then  often  found  in  large  "  wisps,"  but  do  not  lie 
well.  At  the  end  of  October,  the  greatest  number  arrive,  are  found 
more  universally  dispersed,  and  afford  better  amusement  than  earlier 
in  the  season;  but  immediately,  as  the  severity  of  winter  commences, 
they  almost  entirely  disappear,  and  return  no  more  till  March,  pre- 
vious to  their  final  departure.'  Where  they  located  themselves  in 
the  mean  time,  or  to  what  place  their  final  departure  was  supposed 
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to  be  taken,  no  one  seems  to  have  hazarded  a  conjecture.    In  Japan 
they  breed  in  vast  numbers,  and  are  found  all  the  year  round.   The  cli- 
mate of  that  country  much  resembles  England.  Snipe  also  breed  in  large 
numbers  in  Java,  which,  as  those  who  have  been  there  can  assert,  is  a 
very  warm  climate.  They  also  breed  largely  in  Egypt.  There  is  no  ne- 
cessity for  their  leaving  England  to  breed,  and  our  own  impression  is 
that  wherever  the  ground  is  suitable,  they  do  breed,  regardless  of  cli- 
mate. The  nest  is  generally  located  at  the  foot  of  some  marsh  shrub,  or 
on  a  rushy  hummock.   The  egg  is  large  for  the  size  of  the  bird;  and 
the  mother  never  deserts  her  young  until  their  bills  are  hard  enough  to 
bore  for  their  own  food  wherever  they  feel  inclined.    When  disturbed 
much  in  the  breeding  season,  they  soar  to  a  great  height,  the  male 
making  a  singular  bleating  noise,  which  in  the  '  good  old  times/ 
when  everything  was  argued  from  the  supernatural,  was  called  cam- 
pana  c&lostis ;  and  when  descending  from  this  altitude,  they  dart 
down  most  rapidly.    The  cock  also,  when  the  hen  is  sitting,  poises 
himself  in  mid  air  when  over  her,  making  a  whistling  and  often 
a  dramming  noise;  whether  this  noise  is  ventriloquial,  or  produced 
by  the  motion  of  his  wings,  it  has  never  been  correctly  ascertained. 
Some  say  one  thing,  some  another,  and  volumes  have  been  written 
in  the  sporting  journals  pro  and  con.    For  our  own  part,  we  merely 
wish  to  point  out  that  boys  by  an  ingenious  arrangement  can  make 
a  kite  utter  a  similar  humming  or  drumming  noise,  and  we  there- 
fore incline  to  the  belief  that  it  is  produced  from  a  sudden  rigidity 
of  the  wings  during  a  downward  rush  through  the  air.    It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  however,  that  the  whistle  tied  by  the  Chinese  to  the 
backs  of  their  "pigeon's  tails,  which  during  flight  makes  a  hum- 
ming whistling  noise,  and  frightens  away  a  pursuing  hawk,  emits 
a  sound  very  similar  to  that  of  the  snipe,  and  may,  for  aught  we 
know,  be  produced  by  the  larynx  of  that  bird.     But  we  must  here 
dismiss  the  matter,  and  leave  this  singular  sound  where  it  always 
has  been,  in  nubibus. 

Snipe  feed  on  worms  and  insects  which  they  find  in  the  moist 
ground,  as  also  on  snails,  which  last  have  been  found  whole  in  their 
stomachs.    They  usually  have  abundance  of  fat,  which  is  not  apt  to 
cloy,  and  rarely  disagrees  with  those  that  eat  it.  The  snipe  is  cooked 
like  the  woodcock,  without  extracting  the  '  trail/  and  is  justly  es- 
teemed for  its  delicious  flavour.     The  jack-snipe  is  a  smaller  bird 
than  the  common  snipe,  and  never  met  with  in  such  numbers ;  it  lies 
very  close,  and  from    its    habit  of  dropping  as  if  shot  just  before 
the  trigger  is  pulled,  often  leads  the  sportsman  to  think  that  he  has 
hit,  when,  upon  proceeding  to  pick  up  his  bird,  he  is  startled  by 
the  apparition  of  the  defunct  vigorously  taking  wing.    Maxwell,  who 
in  his  Wild  Sports  of  the  West  always  has  a  tale  apropos  to  some- 
thing, amusingly  describes  the  peculiar  knack  of  dropping  this  bird 
has,  by  relating  how  one  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Castlebar  afforded  the 
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garrison  sport  for  a  winter;  one  gallant  sabreur  alone  having  enjoyed 
twenty-three  shots  at  this  charmed  'jack-snipe,'  who  eventually  was 
shot,  accidentally,  as  many  believed,  to  the  great  grief  of  his  friends 
in  garrison.  The  great,  or  solitary,  snipe  is  not  a  common  bird  in 
England,  though  often  met  with  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  They 
are,  as  a  rule,  found  alone,  hence  the  sobriquet.  We  once  heard 
a  dogmatic  and  choleric  naval  captain  assert  '  that  snipe  always  lift 
themselves  up  off  the  ground  with  their  bills  prior  to  taking  flight/ 
and  that  at  this  precise  moment  he  always  shot  them.  This  idea 
that  the  snipe  makes  use  of  its  bill  as  a  leaping-pole  is  not  by  any 
means  uncommon  amongst  ignorant  people.  Johnson,  in  his 
Shooter's  Companion,  says,  '  In  those  parts  of  the  country  where 
I  have  resided,  the  idea  that  the  snipe  rose  from  its  bill,  or,  that 
in  rising  from  the  ground  to  fly,  this  bird  pushed  itself  up  by  its 
long  bill,  so  as  to  be  able  to  use  its  wings,  was  the  uniform  and 
mistaken  belief.'  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  a  sportsman  rarely,  if 
ever,  sees  a  snipe  on  the  ground  before  it  rises ;  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  gallant  officer  hereinbefore  mentioned,  we  never  re- 
member having  met  with  any  one  who  positively  asserted  that  he 
actually  saw  this  wonderful  phenomenon.  We  dismiss  it,  as  John- 
son did,  as  a  '  fond  thing  vainly  invented.'  The  snipe  is  regarded, 
and  justly  so,  as  a  difficult  bird  to  hit,  from  its  peculiarly  erratic 
and  zigzag  flight  for  the  first  few  hundred  yards  of  its  aerial  career. 
Perhaps  the  best  recipe  we  have  heard  for  using  a  gun  against 
these  birds  fell  from  the  lips  of  a  gallant  relict  of  our  Peninsular 
army,  and  a  veteran  sportsman  to  boot :  '  Shoot/  he  used  to  incul- 
cate upon  us — '  shoot  at  or  about  where  you  expect  the  bird  will  be 
when  you  press  the  trigger.'  Snipe-shooting,  like  most  arts,  can 
only  be  acquired  by  excessive  practice,  and  by  opportunity  of  indulg- 
ence in  the  pastime.  The  best  method  to  pursue  on  a  *  beat'  for 
these  birds,  is  to  walk  down  wind,  as  they  prefer  flying  in  the 
'  wind's  eye/  and  thus  give  a  semicircular  flight  within  reach  of  the 
sportsman,  and  remain  within  gunshot  a  longer  time  in  trying  to  ac- 
complish their  object.  A  very  slight  blow  brings  down  this  bird  ; 
and,  unless  carefully  marked,  they  are  often  difficult  to  find.  We% 
have  seen  it  gravely  asserted  in  quasi-sporting  books  that  wounded 
snipe  never  run  from  the  spot  they  fall  in  when  hit.  Having 
frequently  seen  them  do  it,  both  in  the  bogs  of  Ireland  and  the 
'  paddy-fields'  of  Japan,  we  must  either  disbelieve  in  the  evidence  of 
our  senses,  or  the  veracity  of  these  eminent  authors.  An  old  pointer 
is  best  for  snipe-shooting,  as  a  slow  but  sure  dog  is  what  is  re- 
quired for  this  sport ;  a  young  and  hot  dog,  given  to  long  and  wild 
ranges,  being  more  likely  to  put  up  the  birds  in  a  *  wisp'  than  to 
induce  them  to  lie,  by  '  pottering'  amongst  them,  and  '  winding' 
their  whereabouts  at  a  distance,  thus  giving  the  shooter  time  to  de- 
liberately and  carefully  walk  them  up  one  by  one.      It  very  often 
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happens  that  even  the  best  dog  will  fail  to  detect  the  presence  of 
these  birds,  although  almost  under  his  nose,  as  they  often  drop  from 
the  air  on  to  a  spot  and  lie  as  flat  as  stones;  and  if  other  birds  have 
not  frequented  the  place,  he  has  little  or  no  chance  of  detecting  them 
by  their  effluvium,  as  it  is  very  faint.  When  birds  are  plentiful,  how- 
eier,  a  dog  is  unnecessary,  as  they  can*be  easily  '  walked  up.'  Large 
parties  are  never  successful  at  making  large  bags  of  snipe ;  it  is  pre- 
eminently a  sport  where  silence  and  skill  go  hand-in-hand ;  and 
large  shooting  parties  generally  make  more  noise  and  smoke  than 
is  conducive  to  sport.    The  best  snipe-shots  we  have  ever  met  kept 
( both  eyes  open  when  firing.'     According  to  this  rule,  men  of  the 
world  ought  to  kill  more  snipe  than  those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  its  wiles.    Such  we  believe  to  be  the  case,  as  it  is  an  essential 
thing  in  snipe-shooting  to  have  a  quick  eye  and  a  ready  hand. 

As  the  resorts  of  the  snipe  are  for  the  most  part  amidst  morasses, 
where  walking,  or  struggling  ahead  rather,  is  a  work  of  no  little  diffi- 
culty, and  some  danger  of  leaving  a  boot  behind  one,  we  recom-  . 
mend  those  who  have  been  in  such  peril  to  wear  the  Idstone  boot. 
Neither  is  it  desirable  to  be  weighted  with  the  old-fashioned  vel- 
veteen coat  and  its  awkwardly  situated  pockets,  out  of  which  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  get  a  pin-cartridge,  and  most  inconvenient  to 
pull  a  central-fire.  We  eschew  all  shooting-coats  of  thick  texture, 
both  on  account  of  their  weight  and  of  the  fatigue  resulting  from 
their  wear.  It  is  most  unpleasant  to  move*  about  all  day  sweltering 
in  a  bath  of  retained  perspiration.  The  noble  lord  who  went  out 
shooting  on  the  moors  clad  in  indiarubber  garments  of  his  own  inven- 
tion killed  himself  thereby.  For  want  of  ventilation,  his  system 
was  poisoned,  and  no  medical  skill  availed  to  save  him.  The  intro- 
duction of  flax  into  the  manufacture  of  shooting-coats,  by  Mr.  Nicholl, 
of  Fenchurch-street,  has  been  hailed  with  delight  by  all  experienced 
sportsmen.  Mr.  Nicholl  has  introduced  a  new  cloth  of  very  strong 
texture,  but  affording  perfect  ventilation — a  result  obtained  by  the 
judicious  use  of  flax  fibres  in  the  manufacture. 

It  is  beyond  doubt  that  wo  live  in  go-ahead  days.  It  is  also 
true  that  since  the  central-fire  system  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Daw, 
snipe  have  had  less  chance  of  escaping  the  deadly  fusilade  brought 
to  bear  on  them  by  an  ever-increasing  host  of  sportsmen.  As  sol- 
diers, however  brave,  cannot  fight  unless  properly  clad,  wo  trust  our 
hints  on  clothing  may  be  productive  of  an  increase  in  the  sportsman's 
comfort  and  his  game  bag. 

°  °  CADWALLADER   WADDY. 
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Chapter  I.  The  Spider  in  the  Cup. 

As  long  as  Mr.  Williams  stayed  with  us,  the  attitude  between 
Lucy  and  myself  could  only  be  one  of  armed  neutrality.  She  was 
too  plucky  a  girl  to  say  anything  to  her  father,  or  to  let  him  see  more 
than  she  could  help  how  miserable  she  was.  He  saw  something  was 
wrong,  however ;  but  he  said  nothing.  He  took  to  an  easy-chair  on 
the  lawn,  with  a  cigar  and  the  Liverpool  Mercury,  and  didn't  seem 
to  feel  the  difference  between  Dolydd  and  his  own  counting-house  half 
as  much  as  you'd  have  expected. 

I  thought  that  things  would  go  on  better  if  I  kept  out  of  the  way 
as  much  as  possible,  and  with  that  view  I  had  taken  down  my  rod, 
and  was  going  away  to  the  river,  when  my  father-in-law  called  to 
me,  '  Ned,  I  want  to  speak  to  you.'     I  brought  a  chair  to  his  side. 

'  Ned,'  he  said,  '  could  you  let  me  have  ten  thousand  for  a  fort- 
night ?' 

You  might  have  knocked  me  down  with  a  feather.  I  could  just 
have  raised  ten  pounds  perhaps,  and  told  him  so. 

'  0,  as  far  as  that  goes,  there's  no  difficulty  in  that — lend  me  the 
title-deeds  of  Dolydd,  and  sign  a  memorandum  of  deposit,  and  my 
bankers  will  let  me  have  the  money.' 

'And  if  I  don't?' 
I  Probably  I  shall  suspend  payment  within  a  week.' 

'  And  the  two  thousand  pounds  of  Lucy's  ?' 

'  Will  go  too.    'Twon't  matter;  I'll  make  'em  again  before  I  die.' 

'  When  do  you  want  an  answer  ?' 

'I'm  going  back  by  the  seven  fromRuabon — leave  hereabout  five.' 

Well,  I  made  up  my  mind  at  once  I  wouldn't  do  it.  Indeed,  I 
couldn't,  being  under  a  mortgage,  as  I  told  you ;  only  I  thought  I 
wouldn't  tell  him  till  he  was  going  away,  in  order  that  the  old  gen- 
tleman might  enjoy  his  visit  as  much  as  possible.  So  I  sat  down 
beside  him,  and  began  to  talk  about  one  thing  or  another. 

'  By  the  way,'  I  said,  '  did  you  know  anything  of  a  man  called 
Walter  Weston ;  he  was  a  Liverpool  man,  I  hear,  and  he  used  to 
live  here  ?' 

'  Did  I  know  anything  of  Walter  Weston  ?  I  should  think  I 
did !     You  don't  mean  to  say  he  lived  here !' 
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1  Yes,  he  did ;  and  never  paid  his  last  quarter's  rent.  The 
creditors  had  sold  everything  before  uncle,  who  was  rather  slow,  you 
know,  had  found  out  anything  was  wrong.' 

My  father-in-law  chuckled  till  the  tears  ran  down  his  face.  'Was 
that  your  uncle,  that  rum  little  chap  in  the  peaked  hat  and  the  flap- 
tailed  coat  and  the  brown  gaiters  ?  Ha,  ha  !  I  shall  never  forget 
his  coming  into  my  counting-house  at  Liverpool  and  asking  for  his 
rent.    Such  a  scarecrow  I  never  saw  !' 

*  Then  you  were  the  creditor  who  took  advantage  of  him  ?'  said 
I  rather  sharply — for  I  didn't  like  his  laughing  at  my  uncle,  and 
wanting  to  borrow  the  title-deeds  of  Dolydd  all  the  time. 

'How  much  do  you  think  /lost  by  your  friend  Walter  Weston?' 
cried  my  father-in-law,  looking  serious.  '  Your  uncle  made  noise 
enough  about  his  twenty  pounds ;  but  how  much  do  you  think  I  lost 
—ten  thousand  pounds  !     Ah,  and  snapped  my  fingers  at  it,  too.' 

'  What !  had  you  lent  him  money  without  security  ?' 

*  I'd  have  lent  him  twice  as  much  :  but  I  had  some  sort  of  se- 
curity.    I  had  a  life-policy  for  ten  thousand  pounds.' 

'  Then  you  got  that  ?' 

'  Got  it,  bless  you,  I've  been  paying  two  hundred  pounds  a  year 
for  the  last  ten  years  to  keep  it  up ;  but  whether  he's  dead  or  he's 
living,  the  Lord  only  knows.  But  I  know  this,  if  I  could  prove  his 
death  it  would  be  worth  ten  thousand  pouncjs  to  me.' 

1 I  can  prove  it,'  I  cried ;  and  then  I  told  him  the  ghost-story. 

With  that  he  laughed  worse  than  ever.  He  was  as  light-hearted 
an  old  fellow  as  ever  you  met. 

'Ho,  ho!'  he  cried,  'I  can  fancy  going  to  the  Universal  Life 
Office  with  such  a  story  as  that.  Lord,  what  a  tale  that'll  be  for 
'Change  to-morrow  !  Walter  once  more  !  Ho,  ho,  ho  !  Ned,  you'll 
be  the  death  of  me.' 

I  wasn't  so  well  pleased  with  the  old  gentleman's  hilarity.  It's 
a  sign,  I  think,  of  a  very  narrow  mind  when  a  man's  constantly  mak- 
ing jokes  and  fun  out  of  nothing  at  all.  Well,  all  the  time  I'd  been 
chatting  with  him,  the  wind  had  fallen  and  clouds  had  gathered,  and 
I  heard  a  muttering  of  thunder  in  the  air,  and  so  I  knew  it  was  no 
nse  taking  out  my  rod,  and  I  put  it  away ;  but  not  caring  to  stop  at 
home  all  the  day  and  be  laughed  at  by  the  old  gentleman,  I  put  my 
magic  slate  in  my  pocket,  and  leaving  a  note  with  David  to  say  I 
was  very  sorry  I  could  not  part  with  my  title-deeds  and  so  on,  and 
telling  David  to  give  it  the  old  gentleman  at  the  very  last  moment 
before  he  went,  I  started  off  for  the  mountains  without  saying  a  word 
to  anybody  where  I  was  going.  Rover  overtook  me  when  I  was 
about  to  cross  the  river ;  but  I  sent  him  back,  and  he  went  homo 
unwillingly,  looking  round  every  minute  to  see  whether  I  hadn't  re- 
lented ;  but  I  wouldn't  take  him,  for  there  were  grouse  breeding  on 
the  mountain,  and  Rover  was  young  and  skittish. 

Second  Sebum?,  Vol.  IX.  F.8.  Vol.  XIX.  G 
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Chapter  II. 

ON  THE  MOUNTAIN. 

The  weather  got  worse  as  I  left  Dolydd  behind  me,  and  made 
my  way  up  the  flank  of  Pencerrig,  the  mountain  which  rose  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river.  But  the  bluster  of  the  elements  suited 
my  feelings  exactly.  Behind  me,  on  the  opposite  hills,  the  thunder- 
clouds were  clustered  thickly,  but  on  this  side,  although  the  rain  every 
now  and  then  came  down  in  sharp  rattling  showers,  yet  the  hills  were 
still  clear  of  the  storm,  and  I  could  see  before  me  a  stretch  of  rough 
mountain  pasture,  part  rock,  part  bog,  and  part  coarse  spongy  turf. 

Presently  I  had  mounted  to  a  good  height,  and  looking  about 
me,  found  that  I  could  see  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  the  old 
man's  head ;  there  was  a  kind  of  gleam  of  light  upon  it,  a  sulky 
crimson  glow,  and  behind  it  the  clouds  were  rolling  and  frothing  and 
boiling  as  in  some  great  caldron.  I  couldn't  see  the  cairn  beyond ; 
probably  I  was  too  low,  so  I  mounted  higher  and  higher,  and  flying 
clouds  began  to  wrap  me  about  in  wreaths  of  blinding  soaking  va- 
pours. But  I  kept  on  steadily  upwards.  I  felt  angry  and  desperate 
too,  as  if  I  didn't  care  what  would  become  of  me.  I  stood  at  last 
on  the  edge  of  a  ridge  which  was  clear  from  mists.  White  clouds 
were  wreathed  below  me.  Thick  vapours  hid  all  the  rest  of  the  ridge 
but  the  point  on  which  I  stood.  Ah,  there  was  the  old  man's  head 
again !  but  where  was  the  cairn  ?  Lost  in  the  seething  caldron, 
veiled  behind  those  agitated  clouds.  All  of  a  sudden  the  clouds 
separated,  the  darker  ones  seemed  to  sink,  the  lighter  to  rise  and 
float  in  a  bright  glowing  vapour,  which  now  formed  the  fringe  of 
the  heavens,  the  border  which  hid  the  junction  of  earth  and  sky. 
There  was  a  universal  pause  and  thrill  throughout  all  the  hills,  as 
though  they  were  awaiting  the  first  throe  of  some  portentous  birth ; 
then  from  the  caldron  of  the  clouds  shot  a  fierce  tongue  of  flame, 
and  all  the  artillery  of  heaven  thundered  forth,  and  every  mountain 
bellowed  with  its  echoes.  But  in  all  the  crash  and  din,  in  all  the 
glare  and  flame  of  that  wild  storm,  I  kept  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  old 
man  of  the  mountain ;  and  at  the  second  sheet  of  fire  the  clouds 
belched  forth,  I  saw  distinctly,  lit  up  in  lurid  glare,  the  tongue  shoot- 
ing out  of  his  mouth,  the  cairn  standing  forth  out  of  the  chasm. 

Next  moment  the  downpour  commenced,  and  everything  was 
blotted  from  my  sight — everything  but  the  few  yards  of  spongy  turf 
and  lichen-covered  rocks  immediately  around  me.  I  was  wet  to  the 
bone,  and  chilled,  and  somewhat  unnerved  by  the  storm,  and  I  seemed 
so  cut  off  from  all  human  help,  so  hopelessly  and  miserably  alone, 
that  it  was  some  time  before  I  could  make  up  my  mind  in  which 
way  I  should  move,  and  ere  I  had  taken  more  than  a  few  steps  I 
had  completely  lost  all  idea  of  the  direction  in  which  I  was  going. 
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Not  even  the  glow  of  the  sun  could  penetrate  the  thick  water-clouds 
in  which  I  was  encompassed.  North,  south,  east,  or  west  were  no 
longer  existing  points  for  me ;  I  was  the  centre  of  a  little  circle  which 
might  be  the  universe  for  aught  I  knew,  and  I  the  only  creature 
in  it. 

Suddenly  a  chink,  a  cranny  in  the  clouds  revealed  some  dark 
^distinguishable  mass  looming  upon  me.  It  might  be  a  distant 
hill,  and  I  might  be  on  the  verge  of  a  precipice,  looking  down  into 
the  valley  lying  between  ;  or  it  might  be  some  hut  or  shealing  close 
at  hand — a  blank  wall  even  would  be  a  comfort,  and  give  me  a  little 
shelter ;  anything  was  better  than  wandering  aimlessly  about,  madly 
pelted  by  the  elements.  Cautiously  and  slowly  verifying  every  step, 
I  made  my  way  in  the  direction  of  the  black  shadow ;  yet  I  almost 
touched  the  thing  before  I  knew  that  it  was  no  shadow,  but  a  veritable 
mass  of  stone.  For  so  worn  and  hoar  it  was  with  the  storms  of  ages 
that  it  almost  seemed  a  part  of  the  driving  mist,  of  the  keen  and 
biting  wind.  It  was  a  Maen-hir,  a  monumental  stone  whose  history 
is  lost  in  the  mist  of  ages. 

Standing  sheltered  under  the  lee  of  this  venerable  rock,  and 
peering  earnestly  and  carefully  into  the  mist,  I  saw  the  shadows  of 
other  mighty  stones  lowering  upon  me.  Indeed  I  stood  within  a 
charmed  circle  of  these  ancient  Tolfeini,  pointing  solemnly  upwards 
as  though  they  were  the  fingers  of  dead  ages. 

Within  this  circle  the  storm  raged  less  fiercely,  nay  even  for  a 
moment  there  was  a  rift  in  the  clouds,  and  a  sickly  gleam  of  the  sun 
illnmined  the  magic  group.  I  could  count  the  stones  as  they  stood ; 
and  I  counted  up  to  thirteen,  and  then  I  remembered  that  thirteen 
was  the  number  of  stars  or  crosses  on  the  slab  of  slate,  old  John's 
last  legacy. 

Chapter  III. 

COME  ON,  SIR  ;  HEBE'S  THE  PLACE  ;   STAND  STILL. 

Standing  under  the  lee  of  the  stone,  with  my  teeth  chattering 
in  my  head,  I  felt  in  my  coat-pocket  for  the  slate,  and  having  found 
it,  I  carefully  counted  the  crosses  upon  it,  and  satisfied  myself  once 
more  that  there  were  indeed  thirteen.  Moreover,  I  noticed  that  three 
of  the  crosses  or  stones  were  in  a  line  with  the  man's  mouth  and  the 
cairn.  The  centre  stone,  at  which  I  stood,  was  one  of  them  of  course : 
in  the  direct  line  with  two  others  was  the  arrow  pointing — where  ? 
I  had  given  up  the  idea  of  a  slate-quarry  now.  The  correspondence 
of  the  mystic  circle  with  the  distant  cairn  and  the  old  man  of  the 
mountain  could  not  be  accidental,  it  must  bo  referred  to  the  dim 
past.  Was  I  about  to  discover  some  hidden  hoard  of  wealth  ?  Was 
it  some  tomb  of  a  forgotten  king,  or  some  treasury  of  Druidic  wealth 
that  was  to  be  revealed  to  me  ?  At  any  rate,  I  thought,  the  adven- 
ture would  be  one  of  peril.    Not  to  men  in  holiday  guise,  not  in  the 
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sunshine  and  brightness  of  summer  days,  will  Nature  release  her 
grasp  of  treasure  so  long  in  her  keeping.  In  storm,  in  tempest,  in 
trouble,  in  disaster,  in  gloom,  in  death,  there  you  who  would  wrest 
her  secrets  from  her  must  be  content  to  struggle.  Had  it  been 
yesterday  only,  I  would  have  renounced  the  dangerous  quest,  would 
have  broken  the  slate  to  pieces  against  the  rock,  have  left  the  ad- 
venture unachieved. 

But  to-day,  when  I  had  just  experienced  one  of  those  quakes 
which  make  a  man  realise  that  the  earth  he  deems  so  firm  is  but  a 
crust  throbbing  and  palpitating  on  subterranean  fires — to-day  I  felt 
equal  to  any  danger,  wrought  up  to  any  desperate  deed. 

How  to  begin.  Where  was  the  commencement  of  the  clue  ?  how 
should  I  distinguish  in  all  this  gathered  gloom  the  distant  features 
of  the  mountain?  Here  Nature  aided  me;  for,  as  I  stood  looking 
blankly  out  into  impalpable  masses  of  gray  darkness,  like  the  drawing 
of  a  curtain  the  clouds  opened,  and  through  a  thin  gauzy  veil,  as  it 
were,  I  saw  the  man's  head  and  his  pointed  tongue  just  over  the 
sloping  back  of  one  of  the  stones.  It  was  but  for  a  moment ;  but 
the  glimpse  was  sufficient.  I  had  got  the  line.  Still,  what  use  was 
it  to  me  ?  I  could  only  plunge  forward  once  more  into  the  mist,  to 
be  in  a  moment  hopelessly  lost  in  it. 

Did  the  slate  afford  any  farther  guide  ?  I  thought  that  it  did. 
Though  rudely  scratched,  yet  in  measurement  and  distance  it  was 
carefully  marked,  and  evidently  to  some  scale.  The  arrow  which 
pointed  the  way  from  the  farther  stone  was  of  the  exact  length  of 
the  diameter  of  the  circle.  Across  its  farther  end  three  rude  scratches 
had  been  made,  as  though  to  designate  the  feathering ;  but  it  struck 
me  that  these  marks  had  reference  to  number,  and  that  the  true 
reading  of  the  sign  would  be,  three  times  the  diameter  of  the  circle 
measured  in  a  direct  line  with  the  three  maeni.  But  I  could  still 
hardly  see  across  the  circle  from  its  centre  :  how  should  I  maintain 
the  line  when  I  had  once  again  lost  sight  of  the  stones  in  the  mist? 

At  any  rate  I  would  commence  the  attempt ;  and  so  I  left  the 
shelter  of  the  centre  stone,  and  walked  towards  the  outer  stone  which 
stood  in  the  line  of  the  round-backed  one  over  which  I  had  seen  the 
old  man  of  the  mountain.  Now  when  I  reached  the  foot  of  this 
boulder,  I  saw,  lying  there  in  the  little  crater  the  stone  had  formed 
with  its  chilling  shadow,  three  white  stones.  Then  I  knew  I  was 
right. 

And  yet  the  sight  of  those  three  white  stones  was  in  one  sense 
a  disappointment  to  me.  Some  one  had  been  there — when? — before 
me.  The  lumps  of  white  glittering  quartz  were  of  yesterday;  a  few 
years  at  farthest  could  only  have  elapsed  since  they  were  dug  out  of 
the  quarry.  Then  again  I  started  as  I  saw  that  there  was  a  small 
heap  of  these  stones  close  by.  Was  it  one  of  the  conditions  of  this 
arduous  quest  that  the  undertaker  should  leave  behind  him  the  means 
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of  renewing  the  clae  he  was  about  to  use  ?  I  thought  so;  and  whilst 
I  took  up  the  three  stones  that  lay  by  the  side  of  the  Tolfaen,  I 
replaced  them  with  three  others,  and  placed  on  the  top  of  these  my 
slab  of  slate,  the  legacy  of  John  Pugh.  If  I  returned,  I  would  re- 
claim it;  if  not,  there  it  was  for  the  next  comer.  Then  the  thought 
struck  me,  how  had  it  been  with  the  man  who  went  before  me  ?  had 
heeTer  returned? 

I  carefully  paced  the  distance  between  the  two  stones  in  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  circle,  eighteen  paces  on  each  side  of  the  centre 
stone,  and  then  I  took  up  the  three  white  stones  and  began  my 
much. 

At  the  thirty-sixth  pace  I  stopped,  wheeled  round :  my  march 
had  been  in  a  direct  line.  I  covered  the  centre  stone  with  the  one 
nearest  me:  here  I  put  down  a  white  stone,  and  went  on.  For  the 
next  thirty-six  paces  the  ground  was  rough  and  uneven;  I  diverged 
too  much  to  the  right,  and  had  to  correct  my  bearings  by  some  four 
feet. 

Now  the  mist  had  come  on  worse  than  ever ;  it  was  blinding, 
overpowering ;  the  day  was  declining  too,  darkness  coming  on ;  I 
could  no  longer  verify  my  bearings  by  the  stones ;  I  must  trust  to  my 
accuracy  of  foot.  So  I  marched  on  steadily  and  firmly.  I  couldn't 
even  see  the  ground  on  which  I  trod ;  but  kept  myself  square  to  the 
front  nevertheless. 

Thirty-three,  thirty-four,  thirty-five ;  I  paused.  I  thought  it  grew 
a  trifle  lighter  to  my  face,  though  the  mist  was  thicker  than  ever. 
Well,  hereabouts  was  the  end  of  my  pilgrimage ;  one  more  step, — I 
threw  down  the  stone  before  me,  and  felt  for  it  with  mv  foot  that  I 
might  stamp  it  firmly  into  the  soil.  My  foot  touched  nothing ;  I 
staggered,  recovered  myself,  and  then  I  heard  the  tumble  of  the  stone 
as  it  struck  against  a  rock  a  thousand  feet  below.  I  was  on  the  edge 
of  the  great  precipice  of  Craigddu. 

Chapter  IV. 

WAITING  AND  WATCHING. 

Here,  whilst  I  pause  for  a  moment  to  collect  my  thoughts,  1*11 
give  you  an  extract  from  my  wile's  diary;  she  has  an  excellent 
heart,  poor  girl,  though  sadly  wanting  in  discrimination. 

'  Eight  o'clock,  and  no  Edward.  The  dinner  has  been  kept  back 
hour  by  hour,  and  now  cook  comes  to  tell  me  that  it's  no  use  serv- 
ing it  at  all,  for  everything's  burnt  to  a  cinder.  "Master's  dining 
out,  depend  upon  it,"  she  says.  Would  that  I  knew  where  he  is ! 
The  uncertainty  terrifies  me ;  no  one  shares  my  uneasiness.  David 
says  that  "Master's  all  right;  he's  met  somebody,  and  is  gone  home 
with  him."  I  know  how  angry  Edward  will  be  if  I  make  any  fuss 
about  his  absence.     I  think  now,  that  if  I  were  to  hear  \i\fc  fc\&\*  ydl 
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the  hall,  I  should  run  and  meet  him  as  of  old ;  and  yet — how  can  I 
forgive  him  ? 

'Indeed,  I  don't  know  that  he  would  care  to  he  forgiven.  How 
strangely  must  he  he  altered,  that  he  can  calmly  discuss  with  that 
woman  the  prospects  of  the  removal  of  the  obstacle  !  Yes,  I  think  I 
could  forgive  anything  but  that,  to  be  thought  of  as  an  obstacle, — my 
coming  trouble  calmly  discounted  as  a  possible  means  of  deliverance 
to  my  husband.    0,  it  is  hard  to  bear !   And  yet  what  can  I  do  ? 

'  Nine  o'clock,  still  no  Edward.  A  dreadful  suspicion  now  seizes 
me  !  Has  he  left  me?  has  he  joined  that  woman?  and — I  can't 
bear  to  think  of  it !  That  I  shall  never  see  him  more,  or  meet  him 
only  as  a  stranger  divided  from  him  by  a  barrier  more  cruel  than 
death  !  Isn't  it  more  dreadful  to  think  that  one  should  ever  come  to 
look  coldly  and  with  aversion  on  one  we  love,  than  that  we  should 
be  separated  by  death  ?  And,  ah,  I  don't  think  Edward  is  so  much  to 
blame.  He  has  been  led  astray  by  that  woman;  he  is  weak,  very 
weak ;  this  fascinating  widow  has  tempted  him  into  compromising 
himself ;  ah,  that  I  had  her  within  the  reach  of  these  hands  !  It  is 
she  who  calls  me  the  obstacle,  not  Edward,  thank  God. 

'  Ten  o'clock.  I  can  endure  this  suspense  no  longer.  David 
shall  take  the  horse  and  ride  over  to  Mrs.  Weston's ;  he  shall  beg 
him  to  return  to  me.  I  am  ill ;  I  can  write  no  more.  Farewell, 
brief  life,  of  such  chequered  texture.  Ned,  the  obstacle  will  soon  be 
removed  !  Ned,  my  trouble  has  come  upon  me,  and  you  are  not  here.' 

It  shows,  I  think,  the  unreasonable  nature  of  women,  that  they 
are  always  making  troubles  for  themselves  over  and  above  those  with 
which  Providence  has  gifted  them.  I  can  understand  Lucy's  not 
being  pleased  with  that  letter  of  Mrs.  Weston's,  through  her  not 
being  acquainted  with  the  allusions  contained  in  it ;  but  that  she 
should  blame  mo  for  being  away  from  her  when  I'd  have  given  all  I 
possessed  to  be  safe  at  home  at  Dolydd,  does  strike  one  as  being 
— well — feminine . 

Well,  indeed,  when  I  found  myself  just  on  the  point  of  tumbling 
over  the  precipice  at  Craigddu,  I  was  fairly  frightened;  I  could 
realise  so  strongly  the  peril  I  had  escaped.  I  could  feel  myself  fly- 
ing helplessly  through  the  air;  drops  of  sweat  started  from  me,  as  I 
imagined  that  last  fatal  flight,  the  horror  of  the  fall,  measured  by 
seconds  indeed,  but  in  intensity  equal  almost  to  the  pleasures  of  a 
lifetime ;  and  the  fierce  shock  when,  like  sparks  riven  from  a  flint, 
my  very  soul  would  fly  into  dispersed  fragments.  Nor  was  I  yet  safe; 
my  next  step  might  be  my  last.  I  had  lost  all  sense  of  locality  ;  I 
had  no  conception  of  where  I  stood,  in  which  direction  I  ought  to 
retreat. 

I  sank  upon  one  knee,  then  upon  both ;  then  I  laid  myself  flat 
on  the  wet  slippery  rock,  and  felt  about  with  my  hands  for  the  verge 
of  the  precipice.     Having  discovered  it,  I  began  to  crawl  away,  not 
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in  an  opposite  direction — for  aught  I  knew,  this  was  a  projecting  hut- 
tress,  which  might  be  precipitous  on  both  sides — but  in  a  direction 
almost  parallel  with  the  cliff  and  yet  a  little  inclining  inwards.  The 
rocks  were  sharp  and  slippery,  my  knees  and  hands  were  soon  cut 
and  bleeding ;  and  thus  I  crawled  painfully  along  till  I  almost  ran 
my  head  against  a  rude  stone  wall.  It  was  the  wall  of  a  little 
shanty,  built  between  two  overhanging  boulders,  which  sheltered  it 
from  the  action  of  the  winds.  Once  more  I  rose  erect,  a  man;  I  had 
been  a  poor  crawling  worm  a  moment  since ;  that  was  over  now ; 
here  was  life  and  safety. 

Chapter  V. 

WHAT  MEANS  THIS  KNOCKING  ? 

Behold  me  now,  seated  on  a  rude  bench  in  the  little  shanty. 
I  have  pulled  down  some  boards,  and  have  split  them  with  my  knife, 
md  commenced  to  make  a  fire.  I  have  matches  with  me,  a  pipe 
md  tobacco.  The  wood  is  damp,  and  smoulders  and  smokes  a  good 
deal,  the  fireplace  is  wet,  and  the  chimney  drops  moisture  upon  the 
Bulky  blaze ;  but  I  cut  some  dry  punk  from  the  under  side  of  a 
rafter ;  and  when  once  I  have  established  a  flame,  the  fire  speeds 
merrily  enough ;  only  I  shall  have  to  pull  down  the  shanty  to  supply 
it  with  fuel.  Joy  of  joys,  there  is  a  small  heap  of  coal  in  a  corner  of 
the  shanty !  Things  now  look  more  cheerful.  I  have  heart  now  to 
look  about  me,  to  reconnoitre  my  position. 

Outside,  the  mists  are  still  driving  steadily  forwards,  a  march  of 
phantom  giants ;  they  pour  ceaselessly  on  ;  now  and  then  there  is  a 
break  for  a  moment  in  their  serried  files,  only  showing  stronger  and 
heavier  battalions  beyond.  The  twilight,  which  is  fast  closing  in, 
tinges  these  shadowy  forms  with  strange  weird  tints.  The  wind  is 
rising,  and  wirries  over  head  among  the  rocky  points  with  ceaseless 
hum.  It  will  be  a  wild  night  after  a  wild  day.  Haply  these  marching 
mists  may  drag  entangled  to  the  rocky  shore  below  some  luckless 
ship,  for  whose  coming  wives  and  maidens  wait. 

I  turned  away  from  the  gathering  shadows  without,  and  piled 
more  fuel  on  the  fire;  for  that  was  my  one  companion,  the  one 
relief  to  my  utter  loneliness  and  desolation.  Here  by  this  fire  I 
would  stay  all  night,  and  with  the  morning  light  I  would  make  my 
way  home  again.  I  would  search  for  treasures  no  more.  After 
these  wondrous  phantasms  of  the  mountains,  old  Weston  was  but  a 
poor  Cock-lane  affair,  after  all.  '  Yes/  I  said  aloud,  '  you  may  grub 
where  you  like,  old  mole ;  I'll  trouble  myself  no  more  about  your 
tapping.' 

It  was  as  if  in  answer  to  a  challenge,  that,  from  the  bowels  of 
the  hill,  I  heard  distinctly,  above  the  hum  of  the  wind,  above  the 
rattle  of  the  torrents  now  beginning  to  make  their  voices  ImxA.  in 
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turbulent  haste,  above  all  the  strange  and  eerie  sounds  of  the  night, 
the  tinkle  of  a  hammer,  Tap-a-tap,  tap  !  Tap-a-tap,  tap  ! 

Chapter  VI. 

ENTOMBED. 

Long  and  intently  did  I  listen  to  the  sounds  of  the  mysi 
hammer.    They  ceased  for  a  time,  then  resumed.    I  searched  the 
carefully ;  I  could  discover  nothing  which  could  possibly  account 
the  noise ;  but  I  noticed  that  I  heard  it  more  plainly  in  one  pornec 
of  the  hut. 

It  had  evidently  been  a  miner's  hut  this.  Fragments  of  splintered 
quartz  were  strewn  about;  two  or  three  broken  crucibles  were  lying  ■  j 
on  the  ground;  and  in  the  corner  was  around  furnace  something  like 
a  kitchen-copper.  In  this  corner  the  sound  was  the  loudest.  The 
copper  had  a  wooden  lid  to  it,  and  when  I  removed  this,  the  noise 
was  still  more  plainly  to  be  heard;  the  metal  seemed  to  vibrate  with 
each  stroke  of  the  hammer.  The  iron  pan,  which  had  formed,  I 
thought,  a  sand-bath  for  some  chemical  process,  was  movable;  and 
when  I  lifted  it  out,  I  found  that  the  furnace  underneath  was  a  sham; 
the  copper  was  the  summit  of  a  deep  hole  in  the  earth. 

The  sounds  of  the  hammer  were  now  clear  and  distinct;  there 
was  no  ground  for  any  illusion  about  them.  I  peered  down  into  the 
shaft;  everything  was  in  the  blackest  gloom.  Then  I  took  a  billet 
from  the  fire,  and  held  it  as  low  as  I  could  reach;  and  I  saw  then 
that  just  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  there  was  the  head  of  a  ;; 
piece  of  timber,  which  was  affixed  to  the  side  of  the  shaft,  aorew|>  * 
which  at  intervals  were  nailed  slips  of  wood — in  fact,  a  workman**  *■ 
ladder.  *     * 

I  cannot  tell  you  the  strange  fascination  that  the  sound  of  the 
tapping  hammer  had  for  me.  I  was  very  much  afraid;  I  trembled.  " 
all  over;  I  would  have  given  wrorlds  not  to  go;  but  I  went.  Yes,  I 
climbed  into  the  shaft,  put  my  foot  upon  the  first  rung  of  the  ladder,  * 
lowered  myself  carefully  down,  till  I  could  clasp  the  beam  with  my 
hands ;  then,  step  by  step,  I  descended  into  the  mountain,  the  fire- 
light fading  above  me,  but  yet  showing  as  a  round  circle  of  light  in 
the  intense  darkness. 

I  had  descended  some  twenty  feet,  for  I  had  counted  twenty 
rungs  of  the  ladder,  and  they  were  about  a  foot  apart,  when  the  wood 
upon  which  my  weight  was  resting  suddenly  gave  way;  and  although 
I  held  with  my  hands  to  the  rung  above  my  head,  yet,  with  the  sud- 
den weight  thrown  upon  it,  that  also  snapped;  and  after  a  momentary 
struggle,  during  which  I  clutched  at  and  broke  half-a-dozen  rungs 
consecutively,  with  a  loud  scream  I  fell.  There  was  a  shock,  a  light 
as  of  a  thousand  suns  in  my  eyes,  and  all  was  over — I  was  insen- 
sible. 
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Chapter  VII. 

THB  OLD  MAN  OP  THE  MOUNTAIN. 

When  I  came  to  myself — for  I  needn't  tell  you  I  did  come  to 

myself,  or  else  I  shouldn't  be  here  to  tell  the  tale — and  my  friends 

say  to  me,  by  the  way,  that  if  I'd  told  the  story  in  the  third  person 

it  would  have  been  more  effective ;  but  I  hate  affectation,  and  would 

scorn  to  make  myself  out  to  be  anything  I  wasn't — well,  when  I  came 

to  myself,  I  didn't  know  where  I  was.     I  fancied  I  was  in  bed  at 

Dolydd,  and  felt  above  my  head  for  the  bell-rope  to  ring  for  hot 

water.    Then  I  came  over  all  sick  and  queer,  and  remembrance  came 

to  me,  and  an  awful  sense  of  misery  and  oppression,  for  I  was  lying 

in  the  heart  of  the  rocks,  and  never  a  soul  knew  where  to  look  for  me. 

It  was  very  fortunate  that  I  had  a  box  of  wax  matches  in  my 

pocket,  and  shows  how  much  better  they  are  to  carry  than  those 

nasty  stinking  vesuvians,  that  only  smoulder  and  sputter  and  poison 

the  air  with  their  smell,  besides  burning  holes  in  your  clothes  and 

making  little  blisters  on  your  gloves;  and  as  for  not  being  able  to 

get  a  light  when  the  wind's  blowing,  why,  my  shepherd,  William 

Evans,  never  carries  anything  at  all  but  half-a-dozen  matches — out 

of  a  box  eight  for  a  penny — in  his  waistcoat-pocket,  and  he'll  light 

his  pipe  on  the  wildest  night  on  the  windiest  mountain-top.    Early 

education  is  the  thing;  and  I'd  have  these  new-fangled  school-boards 

see  to  teaching  their  boys  to  light  matches  on  windy  days,  and  so  do 

away  with  those  nasty  fizzing  things  that  smell  as  bad  as  the  drains, 

though  not  perhaps  so  unwholesome. 

But  I  thought  of  nothing  of  the  sort  then ;  I  only  thought  how 
dark  it  was,  and  how  terribly  still.  Then  I  wished  for  stillness  once 
more,  and  I  felt  afraid  to  strike  the  match  I  held  in  my  hand — nay, 
I  dropped  it  into  the  darkness,  for  I  heard  the  hammer  once  more, 
tap-a-tap,  tap,  tap,  just  close  to  my  ears.  In  my  terror  I  called  out, 
I  shouted;  and  the  tapping  seemed  to  me  to  stop  for  a  moment,  as 
if  somebody  were  listening ;  but  then  it  went  on  again  as  fast  as  ever. 
4  Come,  take  courage,'  my  inner  man  said  to  me;  '  you  are  done  for; 
you'll  never  get  out  of  this  hole;  all  the  demons  in  the  mountain  can 
do  nothing  worse  to  you;  at  least,  look,  see  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen, at  all  events.'  So  I  felt  for  my  box  of  matches  again,  and  struck 
a  light. 

You  know  what  Shakespeare  says  about  conscience  making  cow- 
ards of  us  all ;  but,  on  my  word,  I  think  that  conscience  himself  is 
the  biggest  coward  of  the  lot.  He's  always  urging  you  on  to  do  some- 
thing you  don't  want  to,  and  when  you've  done  it,  and  the  stones 
are  whizzing  about  your  ears,  off  goes  master  conscience;  never  a 
word  has  he  to  speak  to  you  or  encourage  you  till  all  the  danger's 
over,  and  then:  '  Why  didn't  you  do  this  or  that?  and  hew  ma  it 
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your  head  didn't  break  the  stones?'  Bah!  I've  no  patience  with  it, 
and  wish  I  hadn't  got  such  a  useless  foolish  thing.  And  all  this 
time  I'm  beating  about  the  bush,  because  I  don't  like  to  tell  you 
what  I  saw  when  I  lit  the  match. 

I  was  in  a  narrow  square  tunnel — a  level,  in  fact,  of  some  work- 
ing of  a  mine.  I  was  lying  in  a  heap  of  powdered  quartz,  which  had 
indeed  broken  my  fall,  and  probably  saved  my  life;  but  just  at  my 
elbow  was  sitting  an  old  man  in  a  broad-peaked  German  cap,  sitting 
bolt  upright  against  the  side  of  the  tunnel,  rap-a-tap  tapping  with  a 
hammer.  Then  my  match  went  out,  and  I  could  see  no  more.  The 
horror  of  the  sight  gave  me  strength.  I  sprang  to  my  feet;  the  light 
had  faded  away  from  the  shaft  above,  but  it  was  still  a  little  less 
black  than  the  tunnel,  and  I  could  just  see  the  white  timber  which 
stretched  upwards  to  the  opening;  but  the  rungs  of  the  ladder  had 
been  snapped  in  my  fall.  I  tried  to  clamber  up  by  hands  and  feet. 
The  fastenings  of  the  balk  were  loose  and  rotten,  and  the  beam  fell 
across  the  shaft,  and  fragments  of  loosened  rock  came  rattling  down. 
Once  more  I  came  down  upon  the  heap  of  powdered  quartz.  I  think 
my  senses  must  have  left  me  for  a  time.  The  next  thing  I  remember 
was  that  I  was  conscious  that  the  tapping  had  ceased,  and  that  the 
cavern  was  not  quite  so  dark  as  it  had  been  before.  I  could  indeed 
dimly  distinguish  the  outline  of  the  figure  beside  me;  either  my  eyes 
had  grown  accustomed  to  the  darkness,  or  light  had  come  in  some 
mysterious  way.  I  lay  in  a  kind  of  trance,  I  felt  unable  to  move. 
Next  I  heard  a  low  suppressed  moan,  a  sort  of  melancholy  cry. 

By  heavens,  it  was  a  dog !  for  the  cry  became  a  bark,  a  joyous 
bark,  and  it  came  from  the  top  of  the  shaft.  I  knew  the  bark  too; 
it  was  Rover's;  and  I  shouted  merrily  back  to  him.  Friends  had 
come — safety?  No,  only  the  dog.  There  were  no  answering  shouts, 
no  footsteps  overhead ;  it  was  only  poor  Rover,  who  had  tracked  me 
by  himself,  and  who  was  now  answering  my  call  by  rapturous  barks. 
What  could  he  do  for  me,  poor  dog? 

Chapter  VIII. 

METHOUGIIT  HIS  EYES  WERE  TWO  FULL  MOONS. 

The  knowledge,  however,  that  I  was  not  entirely  lone  and  de- 
serted gave  me  courage.  Once  more  I  lit  a  match;  and  then,  look- 
ing overhead,  I  saw  two  glaring  balls  of  fire  peering  down  upon  me : 
they  were  the  dog's  eyes,  and  he  would  have  leapt  down  the  shaft 
to  me,  but  I  called  to  him,  and  bade  him  lie  down.  Then  I  turned 
to  the  old  man  of  the  mountain ;  and  as  I  did  so  I  caught  sight  of 
some  splinters  of  fir  lying  in  a  little  niche  in  the  wall.  They  were 
dry  and  resinous,  and  when  I  put  a  light  to  them  they  blazed  up 
finely.  Then  I  saw  that  the  old  man  was  a  skeleton.  Yes,  he 
was  sitting  there,  pinned  to  the  wall  by  a  sharp  fragment  of  rock 
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which  had  fallen  from  the  roof  above.  His  leather  miner's  dress 
hid  kept  his  frame  together.  The  corbies  had  picked  his  bones;  but 
(hey  are  clean  workers,  and  no  wandering  dogs  had  been  able  to 
quarrel  over  his  limbs. 

But  the  tapping  hammer !  The  ingenious  old  man  had  con- 
torted a  little  shoot  of  water,  which  he  had  led  from  a  spring  above, 
and  in  this  shoot  he  had  fixed  a  tiny  turbine  no  bigger  than  a  watch, 
to  rock  the  crucible  in  which  he  tested  his  powdered  ore  as  he  got 
it  from  the  sides  of  the  level ;  and  this  turbine,  only  working  in  wet 
feather,  when  there  was  a  heavy  flow  of  water,  had  kept  the  ham- 
mer a-going,  tap,  tap,  tap,  at  intervals  for  ten  long  years.  The  old 
man  had  perished  in  the  moment  of  success  ;  for  he  had  just  struck 
i  vein  of  the  richest  quartz  that  ever  eyes  beheld.  It  fairly  dazzled 
me  as  I  flashed  the  light  upon  the  glistening  rocks ;  for  it  stood  out 
in  specks  and  sparkles  and  yellow  streaks,  and  caught  the  gleam  of 
the  torch,  so  that  I  might  have  fancied  I  had  reached  Aladdin's 
underground  garden.  But  of  what  use  to  me  was  all  this  gold,  here 
boned  alive  in  the  rock,  my  only  link  with  the  living  world  a  poor 
dumb  dog  ?  Yet  even  that  link  was  something ;  and  wearied  out 
with  toil  and  excitement,  I  fell  asleep  upon  the  bed  of  pounded 
quartz. 

Chapter  IX. 

MOONLIGHT  AND  DAYLIGHT. 

When  I  awoke  it  was  twilight  in  the  tunnel.  I  could  see  dis- 
tinctly every  object  within  it.  The  light  came  from  the  farther  end 
of  the  level,  which  took  a  sharp  turn  a  dozen  yards  from  the  shaft. 
I  rose,  and  found  myself  stiff,  indeed,  with  cold  and  rheum,  but  not 
any  the  worse  in  limb,  and  made  my  way  to  the  farther  end,  care- 
fully averting  my  head  from  the  sitting  figure.  A  broad  gleam  of 
sunlight  struck  upon  me  as  I  turned  the  corner  of  the  level ;  it 
opened  in  the  face  of  the  precipice,  and  from  its  mouth  was  visible 
a  great  stretch  of  valley  and  mountain,  the  town  of  Tregonwy,  and 
my  own  beautiful  Dolydd. 

It  was  Sunday  morning,  the  bells  were  ringing  for  early  church. 
The  sun  was  shining  graciously  into  my  cavern,  and  I  felt  in  his 
beams  as  though  mv  life  were  renewed  :  with  renewal  of  life  came 
thoughts  of  life's  relationships.  Up  to  this  time  the  effect  my  ab- 
sence would  have  upon  my  wife  had  hardly  occurred  to  me  as  a 
thing  to  be  anxious  about.  I  had  been  too  much  engrossed  in  my 
strugglo  with  the  powers  of  earth  and  air,  and  except  in  one  bitter 
moment,  when  the  thought  came  to  me  of  how  she  would  wait,  and 
wait,  and  watch  in  vain  for  my  return,  and  another  thought,  like  a 
stab,  that  we  had  parted  in  anger — except  at  that  moment,  I  had 
felt  no  uneasiness  on  her  account.  But  there  was  Dolydd  and  the 
hlinds  all  down,  it  was  early  yet,  and  I  wasn't  troubled  about  Ui&t. 
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I  could  see  the  drive  that  led  to  the  door,  and  there  stood  the  doc- 
tor's dog-cart;  I  knew  the  old  gray  mare  so  well.  I  could  see  all 
this  through  my  glass,  which  had  hung  hy  my  side  unbroken  by  my 
fall ;  and  presently  David  came,  and  took  out  the  horse  and  led  it 
round  to  the  stable ;  and  then  I  knew  that  there  was  something 
wrong  at  home,  and  I  began  to  feel  very  unhappy.  For  how  could  I 
be  away  at  such  a  time,  and  how  could  I  get  back  without  wings ! 
And  I  was  no  nearer  home,  except  for  the  sight  of  it,  than  I  had 
been  all  these  long  hours  of  the  night.  My  only  hope  was  in  Rover; 
if  he  had  got  tired  of  waiting  and  gone  home,  my  last  chance  was 
gone. 

Wouff !  I  heard  a  bark  at  my  very  elbow,  and  there  was  Rover, 
balancing  himself  on  a  jutting  point  of  rock  just  beside  me.  He 
had  scrambled  down  some  little  rain-gully  inaccessible  to  any  human 
legs,  and  was  now  on  the  point  of  springing  towards  me. 

He  barely  reached  the  little  platform  of  the  level,  and  would 
have  fallen  back  down  the  precipice  but  that  I  caught  him  by  the 
collar,  and  dragged  him  in.  Poor  fellow!  it  was  a  pleasant  meet- 
ing, but  it  seemed  to  destroy  my  last  chance  too.  He  could  never 
return  the  same  way.  I  sat  down  sullenly  in  the  sunshine  and 
began  to  ponder.  When  hunger  came  upon  us,  which  would  be  the 
first  to  think  about  preying  on  the  other  ?  I  was  horribly  weak 
and  hungry  already,  and  perhaps  even  Rover  thought  I  looked  wolfish 
and  strange,  for  he  turned  away  uneasily  from  my  eye. 

Then  I  began  to  think  of  the  different  people  who  had  been  in 
the  same  strait  as  I  was  then  in,  and  who  had  escaped — notably, 
Sinbad  the  sailor,  who  being  also  in  a  cave  with  dead  bodies  and  like 
horrors  about  him,  saved  himself  by  clinging  to  the  tail  of  a  dog,  or 
other  animal ;  also  of  some  Greek — or  he  might  be  a  Roman — who 
was  rescued  in  a  similar  way.  But  in  respect  of  myself  there  was 
no  encouragement  in  this.  Rover,  poor  dog,  although  of  a  most 
amiable  temper,  was  yet  so  particular  about  his  tail,  that  I  think 
he'd  have  bitten  even  me,  his  master,  had  I  taken  hold  of  it  to  pull 
it ;  and  as  he  couldn't  walk  up  a  perpendicular  shaft  forty  feet  high, 
it  would  have  been  useless  even  to  attempt  it. 

And  then  I  thought  of  men  who  had  been  lost  like  me,  and 
whose  bones  had  never  seen  the  light — of  the  poor  old  man  inside  ; 
and  yet  his  fate  was  lighter  than  mine,  for  he  must  have  died 
quickly,  and  he  had  well-nigh  run  his  course,  and  mine  was  yet  be- 
ginning. Of  help  from  man  I  had  little  hope ;  all  this  part  of  the 
mountain  was  shunned  by  the  shepherds  as  unlucky.  Not  one 
tourist  in  a  thousand  came  on  this  side,  which  was  not  one  of  the 
show-places  of  the  country. 

My  only  hope  was  by  the  shaft.  I  don't  say  but  that  if  I  had 
been  a  sailor,  or  a  man  used  to  shifts  and  contrivances,  I  mightn't 
have  devised  some  way  of  climbing  up  that  shaft  before  now.     But 
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I  wasn't  anything  of  the  kind,  but  a  landowner,  who  had  been  ac- 
customed to  have  his  meals  regularly  and  plenty  of  them,  and  his 
glass  of  sherry  at  dinner,  and  a  few  glasses  of  port  afterwards,  and 
i  tumbler  of  grog  before  going  to  bed — not  to  say  a  few  glasses  of 
beer  daring  the  day — and  who  had  now  been  exposed  on  the  moun- 
tain for  fourteen  hours  without  bit  or  sup.  And  it's  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  one's  wits  serve  one  better  in  such  an  emergency  than 
when  one  is  quite  calm  and  collected.  For  myself,  I  confess,  all  I 
could  think  of  now  was  the  raven ;  of  the  first  time  his  sinister 
wings  would  darken  the  mouth  of  the  cave ;  of  the  way  he'd  hop  along, 
eyeing  me  sideways  doubtfully;  of  his  final  swoop  when  I  was  too 
weak  to  fight  him  off.  Yes,  I  was  thinking  of  all  this,  and  not  of 
how  I  was  to  escape.  And  every  moment  I  was  getting  weaker  and 
weaker,  and  more  inclined  to  lie  down,  and  let  things  go  as  they 
would.  Least  of  all  did  I  like  to  leave  the  bright  sunshine  here 
and  go  back  to  the  darkness  behind,  where  the  old  man  was  sitting 
with  the  hammer. 

Then  I  looked  at  Rover,  who  was  lying  panting  by  my  side,  flap- 
ping his  tail  every  now  and  then,  wrinkling  his  brows  sometimes  as 
the  shadow  of  a  sea-bird  swept  past,  as  pleased  and  comfortable  as  if 
he  had  been  sitting  on  the  hearthrug  at  Dolydd.  Then  my  eye  fell 
upon  his  collar,  and  I  read  my  name  there,  and  I  thought  that  this 
collar  would  be  a  sort  of  tombstone  for  me,  and  tell  the  people  who 
came  and  found  me  who  and  what  I  had  been. 

Couldn't  I  put  that  collar  to  any  better  use  ?  An  idea  struck 
me  which  gave  me  a  little  cheer.  Rover  had  a  broad  thick  neck, 
and  Jones  the  saddler  had  put  too  much  stuff  into  the  collar  even 
for  him,  and  there  was  a  good  long  tongue  beyond  the  buckle  ;  for 
it  was  a  strap  collar,  with  a  brass  plate  fixed  on  to  it.  I  would  see 
what  I  could  do  in  the  shaft.  Rover  followed  me  closely ;  when  he 
saw  the  sitting  figure  he  growled  and  whined  and  shivered  all  over, 
and  went  past  with  his  nose  buried  in  my  hand. 

The  balk  of  timber  which  had  fallen  from  its  fastenings  was  now 
lying  slanting  across  the  shaft.  It  had  formed  only  the  half  of  the 
ladder — the  lower  half.  The  upper  end  was  still  hanging  by  its 
fastenings,  and  its  rungs  were  unbroken. 

When  I  placed  the  timber  on  its  end  on  the  ground  it  did  not 
reach  the  upper  ladder  by  some  two  feet :  moreover,  there  was  nothing 
to  steady  it.  I  couldn't  possibly  climb  up  this  loose  timber.  The 
top  rung  of  the  balk  I  noticed  was  still  intact.  If  I  could  in  any 
way  connect  the  top  rung  of  the  one  ladder  with  the  bottom  one  of 
the  other,  then  I  should  have  established  some  kind  of  communica- 
tion, however  frail,  with  the  upper  world.  The  rungs  of  this  work- 
man's ladder,  you'll  bear  in  mind,  were  nailed  crosswise  like  a  T. 
Lowering  the  top  of  the  balk  into  the  level,  I  hung  round  the  top- 
most rung  the  leather  collar,  and  raising  it  once  more  after  much 
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difficulty,  I  succeeded  in  hitching  the  collar  on  to  the  lowest  rang  of 
the  upper  ladder,  and  thus  I  had  the  two  connected  by  a  leather 
strap. 

I  was  half  afraid  to  test  the  ladder  lest  my  one  hope  should  be 
destroyed ;  but  at  last  I  summoned  courage  to  hang  upon  it  with  my 
whole  weight.  It  groaned  and  creaked,  but  did  not  break  down. 
Now,  if  I  had  been  a  good  climber,  the  way  would  have  been  easy 
enough ;  but  I  wasn't,  as  I  have  said  before.  Then  I  thought  I'd 
make  a  kind  of  sling  with  my  coat,  and  passing  it  round  the  balk 
raise  myself  in  that  way.  But  on  looking  into  the  matter  I  found 
that  wasn't  practicable.  And  then  I  tumbled  into  an  idea,  which  I 
think  I  must  have  read  of  in  some  book — about  the  savages  climb- 
ing up  cocoa-nut  trees.  And  that  shows  the  advantage  of  reading 
and  education  ;  for  if  I  hadn't  thought  of  this,  I  believe  I  should  be 
at  this  very  moment  still  at  the  bottom  of  the  mine  sitting  there 
helping  old  Weston  to  hammer  the  stones.  But,  if  the  ladies  will 
excuse  my  mentioning  such  a  thing,  I  then  bethought  me  of  my 
braces.  They  had  been  made  for  me  by  Jones  the  saddler  out  of 
good  honest  girthing- web  and  stout  leather,  and  were  worth  a  hun- 
dred of  such  things  as  you  buy  at  drapers'  shops,  which  always  give 
way  just  at  the  moment  when  there's  a  strain  upon  them  and  the 
strongest  necessity  for  their  holding  fast.  I  thought  he'd  charged 
me  a  great  deal  too  much  for  them  at  the  time ;  but,  as  it  turned 
out,  they  were  worth  the  money,  and  a  deal  more  too. 

Well,  by  joining  the  two  ends  of  a  brace  together,  I  found  that 
I  could  make  a  sort  of  loop  or  stirrup,  and  passing  this  loop  round 
the  ladder  it  caught  on  the  inequalities  of  the  timber,  and  downward 
pressure  fixed  it  firmly  in  its  place.  Hanging  it,  therefore,  about 
three  feet  from  the  ground  and  placing  my  foot  in  it,  I  made  my  first 
step  upwards  to  the  daylight.  There's  a  French  saying,  '  Ce  n'est 
que  le  premier  pas  qui  coute;'  but  that  wasn't  so  in  my  case.  The 
first  step  was  easy  enough,  and  I  saw  my  way  to  a  second  by  using 
my  second  brace  in  like  manner  ;  but  beyond  that  I  couldn't  tell  how 
I  was  to  go  ;  so  I  came  down  once  more  to  the  floor  of  the  mine, 
and  looked  dismally  upwards.  Clearly  if  my  stirrups  were  to  be  any 
use  to  me,  I  must  contrive  that  I  should  drag  them  up  with  me  step 
by  step  as  I  mounted,  standing  in  one  whilst  I  pulled  up  the  second; 
and  to  do  this  they  must  be  attached  in  some  way  to  my  foot.  Then 
the  thought  began  to  dawn  upon  me,  how  I  could  do  it.  I  pulled 
out  my  penknife  and  made  a  slit  on  each  side  of  my  boot  near  the 
toe,  just  behind  the  toecap  in  fact,  and  close  to  the  joining  of  the 
sole ;  and  I  ran  my  brace  through  these  holes,  so  that  when  I  had 
served  both  shoes  alike,  I  found  myself  not  exactly  web-footed  but 
loop -footed,  with  a  round  stiff  stirrup  sticking  out  from  each  of  my 
toes.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to  thread  myself  into  the  timber  balk ; 
and  just  as  I  had  succeeded  in  doing  so,  Rover,  who  seemed  to  think 
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I  meant  to  leave  him  behind,  began  to  jump  up  at  me,  and  bark  and 
whine  and  catch  hold  of  my  skirts  with  his  teeth.  So  I  threw  him 
ay  flip  to  guard  as  a  kind  of  pledge  that  I  would  come  back  again 
and  fetch  him ;  and  speaking  rather  sternly  to  him,  and  telling  him 
that  the  only  chance  for  both  of  us  would  be  that  I  should  climb  up 
this  pole  into  the  daylight  again,  he  lay  down  quietly  beside  the 
cap,  and  watched  me  with  eager  wondering  eyes.  I  found,  with  the 
aid  of  my  hands  and  knees  and  the  assistance  of  the  straps  on  my 
feet,  that  I  could  crawl  slowly  and  steadily  upwards,  resting  in  one 
strap  whilst  I  dragged  the  other  one  after  me.  I  often  caught  and 
hang  my  foot-straps  on  the  rough  timber;  but  with  patience  and  tact 
I  managed  to  win  my  way  till  my  hands  came  in  contact  with  the 
rungs  of  the  upper  ladder,  and  I  worked  myself  up  still  higher  till 
my  feet  had  reached  the  top  of  the  lower  balk.  And  there  I  stopped. 
For,  clinging  to  the  upper  ladder  with  my  hands,  I  found  my  feet 
inextricably  bound  up  with  the  lower  balk.  I  was  strapped  on  to 
it  indeed,  and  couldn't  move  a  peg  farther.  And  then  my  heart 
nearly  broke.  I  was  exhausted — bewildered ;  my  head  swam,  my 
knees  shook  like  jelly ;  my  hands  were  stiff  and  bleeding  from  the 
rough  joists.  I  didn't  know  whatever  I  should  do.  What  would 
yon  have  done  ? 

This  is  what  I  did;  and  I'm  proud  of  the  idea  that  came  into  my 
head.  Holding  on  with  one  hand,  and  with  my  knees  firmly  clasped 
against  the  balk,  I  slipped  my  disengaged  hand  down  with  my  pen- 
knife open  in  it,  and  cut  my  bootlaces.  In  another  moment  I  was 
standing  with  my  shoeless  feet  on  the  rungs  of  the  upper  ladder. 

More  nimbly  than  the  nimblest  lamplighter  did  I  swarm  up  that 
topmost  ladder ;  and  when  my  foot  touched  the  soil  of  the  upper 
world  again,  I  thought  my  heart  would  have  burst  with  delight. 

Are  you  in  trouble,  my  friend  ?  Do  you  think  life  a  burden  to 
you  ?  Has  it  lost  its  zest  ?  Do  your  debts  drive  you  to  despair,  or 
your  wife,  or  your  children,  or  any  of  the  other  afflictions  which  it 
pleases  Providence  to  shower  upon  you  ?  And  do  you  think  you 
would  like  to  die  ?  Well,  try  the  effect  of  being  buried  alive  for  a 
while,  and  you'll  change  your  tune  ;  for  these  things  to  death  are 
like  pin-pricks  to  the  crash  of  the  butcher's  axe. 

I  danced,  and  I  jumped,  and  I  sang ;  I  flung  my  shoeless  feet 
into  the  air ;  and  just  then  the  shower  which  had  been  falling 
ceased,  and  the  sun  shone  out  once  more,  and  a  great  white  cloud 
rolled  off  the  mountain  top,  and — 

Rap-a-tap,  tap,  tap,  went  the  little  hammer  below  ;  it  sounded 
like  a  knell,  for  all  I  was  so  joyful. 

There  was  a  great  stone  slab,  I  found,  that  fitted  in  to  the  open- 
ing into  the  shaft — a  slab  marked  with  fire  on  its  upper  side — and 
when  I  had  replaced  that,  no  one  would  have  dreamt  that  there  was 
any  mine  beneath.     When  the  stone  was  down,  the  noise  of  the 
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tapping  was  deadened ;  bat  I  heard  it  still,  as  I  made  my  way,  as 
best  I  could,  down  the  mountain  side. 

Rap-a-tap,  tap  ;  it  filled  my  mind  with  dismal  forebodings.  *  Ah ! 
if  anything  had  gone  wrong  at  Dolydd,  I  had  better  have  stopped  in 
the  mine. 

Chapter  X. 

THE  LAST. 

The  first  thing  I  saw  when  I  got  back  to  Dolydd  was  my  father- 
in-law. 

'What,  he  hasn't  gone,  then!'  I  thought  rather  angrily;  but 
the  next  moment  I  knew  that  he  must  have  gone  and  come  back; 
he  had  been  sent  for;  and  my  heart  gave  a  great  turn  in  my 
breast. 

'  Thank  God,  you've  come  at  last!'  he  said,  taking  me  by  the 
hand.     '  I  won't  reproach  you.     She  wants  to  see  you.' 

Tom  met  me  on  the  staircase,  and  gave  me  a  wring  of  the 
hand.     The  tears  were  in  his  eyes. 

'  I've  done  all  I  could,'  he  muttered. 

I  sat  down  by  the  bedside  ;  great  waves  of  sorrow  shook  me  to 
the  core,  and  yet  I  knew  I  must  be  calm  for  her  poor  sake.  A 
white  wan  hand  lay  outside  the  coverlid,  and  I  took  it,  and  its  fin- 
gers tightened  upon  my  hand.  Then  I  had  strength  to  rise  and 
put  my  cheek  to  hers,  and  I  heard  a  faint  flutter  of  a  whisper, 
'Baby.'  0,  there  was  a  baby,  then  !  I  went  into  the  next  room 
and  called  old  Owen  the  nurse,  who  was  busy  with  the  little  crea- 
ture; and  she  brought  it  in  and  laid  it  beside  its  mother.  '  A  boy,' 
she  whispered ;  but  I  cared  not.  I  could  have  cursed  the  little 
thing  that  had  cost  my  girl  her  life.  Then  I  bent  down  my  head 
again,  and  heard  a  whisper  : 

'  No  obstacle  now,  Ned.' 

'  My  darling,'  I  said,  for  I  could  not  bear  she  should  die  with 
that  thought  in  her  mind,  '  the  obstacle  was  of  another  sort,  and  is 
gone — she's  going  to  marry  Tom.' 

Then  a  little  glad  smile  flickered  over  her  poor  white  face,  and 
I  sat  with  her  hand  in  mine  till  the  fingers  relaxed  their  grasp.  I 
looked  at  her  face,  hardly  daring  to  look;  she  was  slumbering  peace- 
ably, breathing  faintly,  but  regularly  and  calmly.  There  I  sat  for 
an  hour  or  more,  cramped  and  motionless,  not  daring  to  move  hand 
or  foot.  The  house  was  perfectly  still ;  I  could  only  hear  Lucy's  soft 
light  breath.  When  she  opened  her  eyes  once  more,  they  were  dif- 
ferent altogether;  the  strained  wearied  look  was  gone;  they  wero 
brighter,  calmer. 

'  Ned,'  she  whispered,  '  I  feel  a  little  better;'  and  with  that  she 
put  her  hand  under  her  cheek  and  went  to  sleep  again. 

I  stole  downstairs  and  told  the  doctor,  and  he  went  up  and 
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looked  at  her;  and  then  he  came  down  again,  and  wrung  me  by  the 
hand  once  more. 

'TJy — !  Ned,  you're  a  better  doctor  than  I  am.     She's  turned 
the  point ;  she'll  be  right  again  now.' 

Well,  I  needn't  say  much  more  now ;  the  end  of  it's  all  pretty 
evident.     Tom  married  the  widow ;  and  father — I  call  him  father 
now,  for  he's  turned  the  corner  too,  and  likely  to  die  a  millionaire — 
father  got  his  ten  thousand  pounds  from  the  insurance  company; 
and  I  got — a  rheumatic  fever,  which  laid  me  up  for  months.     And 
for  a  long  time  I  thought  I  should  get  nothing  else ;  for  though  it 
tamed  out  that  this  wonderful  vein  of  gold  was  upon  my  property, 
and  none  could  gainsay  it,  yet  I  didn't  wonder  that  old  Weston  had 
made  such  a  secret  of  it ;  for  I'd  a  tremendous  lawsuit  with  the 
crown — who  claimed  all  the  minerals — that  lasted  three  years,  and 
nearly  brought  me  to  my  last  shilling.     And  then  I'd  a  desperate 
qnaiTel  with  Tom  and  his  wife — we  were  never  friends  after  he  mar- 
ried— forsooth,  for  the  reason  they  thought  they'd  a  right  to  some 
of  the  gold,  because  her  first  husband  found  it.     But  I  fought  my 
way  right  through  it,  and  after  I'd  emptied  the  vein  of  all  the  gold 
that  was  in  it — I  won't  tell  you  how  much  I  got,  for  you  won't  be- 
lieve me — I  sold  the  mountain  to  a  company  for  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  and .  they've  taken  the  whole  top  of  it  off,  stone  circle  and 
all;  but  they've  never  found  enough  to  pay  the  men's  wages. 

Experienced  miners  tell  me  that  old  Weston  never  made  that 
shaft  in  the  rock;  that  he  must  have  struck  into  it  by  accident  in 
some  of  his  borings  and  diggings ;  but  that  the  marks  on  the  walls 
are  not  those  of  any  picks  that  arc  used  in  these  days ;  they  were 
made  by  some  notched  tools  that  are  not  known  of  now. 

For  my  part,  I  believe  that  the  mine  must  have  belonged  to  our 
ancient  British  kings,  and  that  it  was  there  they  found  the  gold  that 
they  made  into  torques  and  chains  to  hang  round  their  necks.  And 
what  do  our  old  Cymric  triads  say  about  that?  Stop,  I'll  find  one 
for  you  among  the  yellow  old  parchments  my  uncle  left  behind  him. 
'The  three  golden-banded  ones  of  the  Isle  of  Britain,  Rhiwallon 
*allt  Banadlen,  Khun  the  son  of  Maelgwyn,  and  Cadwallader  the 
blessed.  That  is,  it  was  given  them  to  wear  bands  of  gold  about 
their  arms,  and  about  their  necks,  and  about  their  knees,  and  thereto 
was  attached  the  privilege  of  royalty  in  every  country  and  territory 
of  the  Isle  of  Britain.' 

Now,  where  did  they  get  their  gold  from,  if  not  from  my  mine  ? 
And  the  Druids  had  the  secret,  depend  upon  it,  and  handed  it 
down  from  one  to  another,  till  the  last  of  the  bards  had  departed 
to  the  land  of  shadows.  And  doesn't  this  adventure  of  mine  let  a 
little  light  upon  the  meaning  of  those  wonderful  circles  of  stone  that, 
whatever  people  may  say,  were  all  made  by  my  countrymen  ?  I  can 
prove  it  to  you  out  of  my  uncle's  old  books. 

&mco*j>  Bzmims,  Vol.  IX.  F.8.  Vol.  XIX.  H 
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But  when  I  read  a  little  farther  among  the  mystic  triads,  I  get 
quite  frightened  and  uneasy.  For  who  are  the  three  golden  shoe- 
makers of  the  Isle  of  Britain?  Those  hards  were  extraordinary  men, 
mind  you,  and  prophets  as  well  as  hards;  and  many  of  their  dark 
sayings  have  come  out  wonderfully  true  in  these  latter  days;  and  I 
sometimes  lie  awake,  and  think,  and  shudder  when  I  think,  that  old 
Weston  with  his  hammer,  and  I  with  my  boots  that  I  left  behind  in 
the  mine,  made  part  of  the  trio  of  the  golden  shoemakers ;  and  it's 
awful  to  think  of  the  dim  and  solemn  eye  of  ancient  prophecy  being 
turned  upon  your  very  self,  and  perhaps  that  it's  not  all  accomplished 
yet,  but  that  some  mysterious  purpose  is  still  being  carried  out  in 
our  aimless  lives. 

When  Walter  Weston's  bones  had  been  brought  away  and  buried 
in  consecrated  ground,  and  I'd  put  a  headstone  over  Jack  Pugh's 
grave — and  there  Tom  was  very  mean  again,  for  he  wanted  me  to 
pay  him  back  his  share  of  the  funeral  expenses,  for  he  was  very 
vexed  with  Pugh  that  he  hadn't  left  him  the  slate — as  if  he  could  have 
made  anything  of  it,  if  he'd  had  it, — well,  after  this  there  was  no 
more  knocking.  The  room  next  to  the  coach-house,  where  the  maids 
had  slept,  was  made  the  nursery;  and  Susan  and  David  got  married, 
and  went  to  live  at  the  lodge;  and,  except  for  the  children  shouting 
and  rollicking  about,  there  isn't  a  quieter  or  more  peaceable  place  in 
the  whole  county  than  Dolydd. 

When  we  whitewashed  the  coach-house  wall  last  year,  we  found 
under  the  plaster,  done  in  red -ochre,  a  caricature  likeness  of  old 
Weston  in  his  German  cap,  and  with  his  hammer  in  his  hand;  and 
people  tell  me  now  that  this  was  what  I  saw  in  the  moonbeams  the 
night  I  was  in  the  stable  all  alone;  but  I  know  better. 

The  slab  of  slate  I  have  had  framed  in  pure  Welsh  gold;  and 
there  it  hangs  in  my  hall  at  this  moment.  No  one  has  yet  succeeded 
in  deciphering  the  marks  traced  on  the  other  side  of  it;  and  you'll 
remember  that  Jack  Pugh  told  me  there  were  two  fortunes  on  the 
slab  of  slate.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  had  enough  of  treasure-seek- 
ing; but  if  there  is  anybody  who  would  like  to  get  up  a  company  and 
buy  my  rights,  I'm  perfectly  willing  to  sell  for  a  reasonable  considera- 
tion all  my  interest  in  the  other  half  of  Jack  Pugh's  legacy. 
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Nkybb  heard  of  it !  No,  my  dear  Tom,  I  dare  swear  you  never 
haYe.  Swift  of  foot  you  were  in  the  good  old  days  at  Doctor  Cram- 
mer's, best  and  most  innocent  of  private  tutors,  where  '  young 
gentlemen  were  prepared  for  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  and  the  Line 
direct;'  and  many  a  breathing  run  you  led  us,  over  the  ploughs, 
•cross  the  stubbles,  and  through  the  turnips,  in  the  Norfolk  country, 
on  the  bright  November  afternoons ;  while  we,  the  seven  other 
pupils,  struggled  valiantly  on  your  tracks,  with  a  dogged  pertinacity 
which  only  ale  in  perspective  at  '  The  Jolly  Wagoners'  could  inspire. 
There  is  no  such  ale  now,  Tom,  and  we  cannot  buy  such  half- 
and-half  for  gold. 

The  Doctor  has  been  gathered  to  his  fathers,  I  hear,  and  the 
old  establishment  broken  up  for  ever. 

Tender-hearted  and  guileless  preceptor  ;  how  utterly  devoid  of 
suspicion  you  were,  how  implicitly  you  trusted  us  in  everything,  and 
what  confidence  you  reposed  in  us,  a  confidence  which  I  fear  was 
bat  too  often  misplaced ! 

Yet,  ungracious  young  dogs  as  we  might  have  been  in  those 
by-gone  days,  I  believe  when  we  saw  your  death  in  the  paper  there 
was  not  one  of  us  but  exclaimed,  '  Poor  old  Crammer!'  and  felt  very 
sony  for  you  indeed. 

Who  should  I  fall  in  with  the  other  day  but  Maryanne  ?  She 
was  still  in  mourning  for  her  father;  and,  talking  a  good  deal  about 
him  together,  she  insisted  on  my  going  home  to  dinner  with  herself 
and  her  husband  the  same  evening,  which  I  did.  They  lived  in  a 
small  way  in  a  small  square,  but  with  respect  to  vine -branches,  were 
in  a  very  large  way  indeed. 

Poor  Maryanne  !  how  lovely  she  appeared  to  our  youthful  eyes, 
with  her  blue  jacket  over  her  spotted  skirt,  and  her  profusion  of 
carls  and  giggles ! 

I  thought  I  recognised  the  skirt  on  three  of  the  vine-branches, 
perhaps  a  little  more  spotted  than  of  yore;  but  the  curls  were  gone, 
and  the  giggles  had  followed  them.  She  smiled,  indeed,  when  I 
took  her  back  to  the  old  Norfolk  times,  but  it  was  rather  a  weary 
attempt. 

Do  you  remember  the  verses  which  young  Simperton  wrote  in 
praise  of  her  charms,  where  he  spoke  of  her  waist  as  '  distracting, ' 
and  '  a  thing  to  be  spanned  by  the  fingers  of  zephyr'?     We  didn't 
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quite  understand  what  that  meant,  but  he  said  it  was  all  right ;  so 
we  accepted  it  as  Byronic  or  Tennysonian,  or  any  other  poet  whom 
we  weren't  quite  up  to.     Alas,  its  sylph-like  proportions  were  gone ! 

What  has  Maryanne's  waist  got  to  do  with  Rangoon  ?  Yon 
say,  Nothing  at  all.  I  was  led  into  the  digression  by  a  train  of 
thought.     I  beg  your  pardon  ;  it  shall  not  occur  again. 

You've  heard  of  the  Pegu  ponies,  of  course;  but  unless  you 
have  had  personal  experience  of  their  merits,  you  have  not  the 
faintest  conception  what  splendid  little  beasts  they  are.  As  strong 
as  a  horse,  and  as  clever  and  cautious  as  a  two-hundred-guinea 
hunter.  If  you  choose  a  likely-looking  one,  and  break  him  in  care- 
fully, you  may  put  him  at  a  house  and  he  won't  refuse  it. 

Now  the  fun  of  the  monsoon — that's  the  rainy  season,  my  un- 
initiated Thomas — is  the  paper-chases  on  these  same  ponies.  The 
season  lasts  for  six  months,  during  which  period  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  rain  falls ;  but  it  frequently  clears  up  in  the  afternoons,  and 
occasionally  you  have  it  fine  for  two  or  three  days  together. 

Twice  a  week  we  met  at  the  Assembly-rooms,  which  were 
close  to  our  mess,  and  consequently  convenient  for  the  messman  to 
lay  out  his  table  of  refreshments ;  the  position,  also,  was  a  central 
one  for  the  cantonment  residents.  Here,  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
evenings,  we  mustered ;  a  motley  crew  of  between  forty  and  fifty, 
and  some  twelve  or  fifteen  ladies  besides.  Out  of  this  number, 
perhaps  two  or  three  heavy-weights  would  turn  up  on  horses ; — and 
heavy-weights  they  must  be  who  cannot  find  a  Pegu  to  carry  them. 

But  *  the  fun  of  the  fair '  is  the  ponies,  and  a  strange  con- 
glomeration of  quadrupeds  they  are :  short-tailed  ponies,  long-tailed 
ponies,  ponies  with  mouths  and  ponies  without,  the  latter  predomi- 
nating, plaited-maned  ponies  and  hog-inaned  ponies ;  besides  a  mis- 
cellaneous herd  of  kicking,  squealing,  biting,  and  generally  villanous- 
tempered  ponies. 

A  Burman  has  been  sent  on  in  advance  to  lay  the  paper ;  and 
as  there  are  hardly  any  natural  fences  or  other  jumps,  hurdles  have 
been  planted,  banks  and  double  ditches  thrown  up,  and  loose  brick 
walls  erected,  at  different  intervals  over  the  course,  which  will  pro- 
bably extend  for  four  or  five  miles. 

Then,  at  a  '  forrard '  from  the  master,  there  is  a  general  rush  at 
the  ditch  which  encloses  the  Assembly-rooms  compound,  and  some 
dozen  or  so  of  the  flyers  are  over  like  birds,  while  the  rest  are  shov- 
ing and  hauling  and  struggling  in  and  out  of  it  as  best  they  can. 
Next  comes  the  race-course,  and  over  the  wide  stretch  of  turf  those 
who  don't  fancy  the  jumps  will  take  it  out  in  a  rattling  gallop.  Here 
we  have  a  line  of  hurdles  which  the  leaders  fly,  and  then  pull  up  to 
see  the  shirkers,  shufflers,  and  refusers  come  at  them. 

Look  at  that  merchant's-clerk  from  the  town :  he  has  borrowed 
his  pony  for  the  day,  and  they  will  take  a  good  deal  out  of  each 
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other  before  it  ia  over.  'Let  him  go/  cries  some  one ;  and  go  he 
does,  like  a  bolt  from  a  cross-bow,  while  his  rider  takes  a  grip  of 
the  reins,  and  holds  on  for  dear  life.  A  roar  from  the  outsiders, 
and  the  clerk  is  reposing  quietly  on  the  grass ;  while  the  little  fiend 
of  a  pony,  his  fore  legs  firmly  planted  and  his  ears  laid  back,  is  look- 
ing at  him  over  the  hurdle  with  a  vicious  twinkle  in  his  wicked  old 

ere. 

» 

You  remember  little  Charlie  Blake  at  old  Crammer's.  He  is 
in  the  gunners,  you  know,  and  was  hardly  a  whit  altered  when  I 
met  him  again  in  Rangoon  after  seven  years. 

Well,  it's  what  happened  to  Charlie  at  one  of  these  paper-chases 
that  I  have  been  driving  at  all  this  time. 

Whether  it  was  his  baby  face,  or  his  soft  voice,  or  his  gentle 
winning  manner,  I  don't  know,  but  he  had  a  way  of  insinuating 
himself  into  the  affections  of  the  fair  sex  which  I  never  saw  equalled. 
He  would  look  up  in  their  faces  with  an  innocent  expression  on  his 
own  which  was  child-like  in  its  simplicity,  and  which  said,  as  plain 
aswords  could  speak,  'I'm  so  very  young,  you  know;  you  may  say 
and  do  what  you  like;  don't  mind  me.'  That  is  what  they  thought 
at  first,  I  believe;  but  they  found  out  their  mistake  in  the  end  pretty 
generally.  If  all  the  catalogue  of  broken  hearts  had  weighed  upon 
his  conscience,  which  it  didn't  in  the  least,  he  would  have  had  a 
heavy  load  to  bear.  As  it  was,  when  taxed  with  his  cruelty  to  some 
disconsolate  damsel,  he  would  say,  with  a  comical  look  of  surprise 
on  his  face,  '  Well,  upon  my  soul,  if  they  will  insist  upon  treating 
me  as  a  child,  it's  not  my  fault,  don't  you  know  ?' 

Why  Mrs.  Dalton,  widow  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Dalton,  should 
have  attracted  Charlie,  I  cannot  conceive  ;  but  she  did.  When  I 
mention  that  she  had  a  pair  of  soft  hazel  eyes,  which  she  managed 
cleverly,  a  tolerably  good  face,  a  little  mouth  with  a  perfect  row  of 
teeth,  and  that  she  sang  French  songs  to  a  guitar  very  prettily,  that 
is  really  all  I  can  say.  Whenever  she  alluded  to  the  deceased 
colonel,  she  spoke  of  him  as  her  dear  old  man ;  which  led  you  to 
suppose  that  there  was  a  vast  discrepancy  in  their  respective  ages. 

It  was  the  last  run  of  the  season,  and  all  the  cantonment  and 
town  were  out.  The  widow  was  there,  sitting  erect  on  her  pony, 
with  her  neat  habit  fitting  close  to  her  graceful  figure,  and  a  sprig 
of  heliotrope  in  her  bosom  ;  and  Master  Charlie  was,  of  course, 
verv  much  there  too. 

We  hadn't  gone  very  far  that  day — about  a  couple  of  miles,  I 
think — when  Mrs.  Dalton's  pony,  which  had  been  fretting  at  the 
bit  all  the  way,  suddenly  took  it  between  his  teeth,  and  was  off  like 
the  wind. 

On  the  instant,  another  pony  wheeled  out  of  the  ruck,  and 
Charlie  Blake  was  hard  in  pursuit. 

Everybody  pulled  up  and  sat  looking  after  the  ftyitvg  \tfvvt,  ^\io 
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were  making  straight  for  the  jungle  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  dis- 
tant. Presently,  up  rose  Mrs.  Dalton,  and  down  again,  as  she 
cleared  a  ditch  which  lay  in  her  way  without  a  move  in  the  saddle. 
A  few  lengths  behind  her,  and  oyer  went  Charlie ;  and  then  we  lost 
sight  of  them  amongst  the  trees. 

'  I  don't  think  they'll  come  to  any  harm,  dear/  said  Mrs.  Major 
Brown. 

'  No,  dear ;  she  can  stop  her  pony  if  she  tries,  I  think,'  replied 
Mrs.  Captain  Smythe. 

As  we  were  pretty  sure  of  the  lady's  safety,  we  followed  the 
scent  once  more,  winding  up  the  day  and  the  season  with  a  sensa- 
tion water-jump,  made  especially  for  the  occasion,  where  very  few 
escaped  without  a  roll  in  the  mud  and  a  ducking. 

Just  as  we  turned  in  by  the  Assembly-rooms  again,  we  descried 
Mrs.  Dalton  and  Charlie — her  preserver,  as  she  called  him — riding 
slowly  towards  us ;  she  being  too  nervous,  she  said,  to  rejoin  the 
party  after  her  recent  fright. 

I  noticed  that  he  had  a  sprig  of  heliotrope  in  his  button-hole, 
and  perceived  at  the  same  time  that  hers  was  gone. 

He  was  so  silent  that  evening  as  we  rode  home  together,  and 
made  such  random  answers  to  my  remarks,  that  I  could  hold  my 
tongue  no  longer. 

'  0,  Charlie,  Charlie,  has  it  come  to  this  ?'  I  said. 

'My  dear  old  Jack/  he  returned,  'she  proposed  to  me  in  the 
jungle,  and  I  hadn't  the  heart  to  refuse  her.'  And  when  he  looked 
up  in  my  face  as  he  said  this,  the  old  expression,  '  I  am  so  very 
young,  you  know/  seemed  to  have  gone  out  of  his  own  for  ever. 

So  now  you've  heard  what  the  Rangoon  paper-chases  on  ponies 
are,  Tom ;  and  that's  what  happened  to  Charlie  Blake,  poor  little 
chap,  at  the  last  run  of  the  season. 
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IX.  Floodgate  and  the  old  Gaol  of  Mothebinlawswell. 

I  experience  a  great  and  indeed  continually  increasing  difficulty  in 
the  performance  of  the  task  I  have  proposed  to  myself,  in  the  fact 
that  within  these  latter  years  certain  ruthless  invaders  and  icono- 
clasts who  may  be  personified  as  *  Metropolitan  Improvements'  have 
been  busily  and  well-nigh  incessantly  occupied  with  the  possibly  use- 
ful but  certainly  vandalic  labour  of  knocking  my  Imaginary  Lon- 
don to  pieces,  and  setting  up  in  its  stead  a  realistic  city  of  the 
most  prosaic  and  unimaginative  character.     Resistance  to  the  high- 
handed measures  of  the  Destructives  is,  I  am  aware,  useless.    Finis 
Pobn'ue.     That  fair  land  is  trodden  by  the  hoof  of  the  ruthless 
invader,  and  I  can  but  echo  Kosciusko's  despairing  utterance,  the 
which,  as  the  best  historical  authorities  hold,  he  never  uttered. 
Eemonstrance  for  any  practicable  purpose  .would  be,  I  suppose, 
equally  unavailing;  but,  at  all  events,  I  can  protest;  I  can  grumble; 
like  an  Indian  Fakir  with  a  grievance  (that  collateral  descendant  of 
Mordecai),  I  can  take  up  my  parable ;  I  can  sit  in  the  half-demo- 
lished gate,  and  wait,  cursing  sotto  voce.     Do  not  dissentient  peers 
do  something  of  this  kind  when  some  bill,  of  which  they  hate  the 
principles  and  dread  the  prospective  operation,  passes  their  lordships' 
House,  in  spite  of  their  lordships'  teeth  ?    Nobody  minds  their  pro- 
test any  more  than  the  comet — to  recall  the  Lincolnian  trope — 
minded  the  pope's  condemnatory  bull ;  still  there  is  something  in 
Baying  spiteful  things  when  you  have  gotten  the  worst  of  an  argument. 
You  may  be  compelled  to  surrender  a  disputed  frying-pan ;  but  at  least 
you  can  give  your  adversary  a  parting  thwack  with  the  fuliginous 
disc.     If  the  blow  do  not  bruise,  it  will  at  least  blacken  the  foe. 

Why,  I  ask  in  accents  of  passionate  indignation,  exacerbated  by 
the  bitterest  irony,  couldn't  they  leave  Floodgate  alone  ?  Why  must 
they,  forsooth,  in  their  feverish,  meddling,  busybody  activity,  out- 
rage antiquity  and  deflower  history  by  pulling  down  that  dear  old 
mysterious  palace -prison  of  Motherinlawswell  ?  Why  must  they 
needs  span  the  much-enduring  bosom  of  Father  Thames  with  a 
brand-new  Grayfriars-bridge  for  wheel,  horse,  and  foot-passenger 
traffic,  and  with  a  thundering  iron  structure  blocking  up  one  half 
of  the  bridge  which  it  shoulders,  and  which  conveys  the  intermin- 
able trains  of  the  London,  Trebizond,  and  Domdaniel  Railway  Com- 
pany ?    These  Metropolitan  Improvements  were  all,  I  shall  be  toid^ 
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imperatively  needed.  I  do  not,  as  a  postulate,  admit  the  doctrine 
of  Imperative  Necessity.  There  is,  for  example,  no  Imperative  Ne- 
cessity for  a  man  to  possess  a  conventionally  given  order  of  limbs  or 
organs.  He  may  get  along  very  decently  with  one  arm,  or  one  leg, 
or  one  eye,  or  with  none ;  and  how  many  people  do  we  know  who 
are  equally  destitute  of  hearts  and  of  brains  ?  Intoxicated  with  this 
vain  doctrine  of  Necessity,  we  are  given  too  much  to  prate  about 
'  Irremediable  Deficiencies'  and  '  Irreparable  Losses.'  Nothing  is 
irremediable,  nothing  irreparable  in  the  conduct  of  human  affairs. 
Those  affairs  would  run  their  course,  pretty  much  as  usual,  on  the 
morrow  of  the  awfullest  catastrophe — short,  of  course,  of  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  sun,  a  contingency  whose  occurrence  might  consider- 
ably stop  things.  But  are  you  conceited  enough  to  imagine  that 
London,  or  Paris,  or  Pekin,  or  New  York  are  necessities  among 
cities  ?  Error  1  "Were  fire,  or  earthquake,  or  flood  to  swallow  them 
up  to-morrow,  the  world  would  manage  to  do  without  them,  as  it 
has  done  without  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  and  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and 
Oliver  Goldsmith's  Auburn.  We  could  dispense  with  a  new  Chicago, 
and  some  other  transatlantic  city  might  slaughter  hogs  and  elevate 
grain  for  a  hungry  world.  As  it  is  with  cities,  so  is  it  with  men. 
"We  have  done  without  the  Medici  of  Florence  and  the  Fuggers  of 
Augsburg,  and  we  could  do  without  the  Rothschilds  and  the  Astors. 
"We  have  got  over  the  never-to-be-sufficiently-regretted  removal  of 
the  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt,  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  James  Fox, 
and  the  Right  Hon.  George  Canning ;  we  contrived  to  console  our- 
selves for  the  absence  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  and, 
speaking  personally,  I  don't  think  I  should  find  the  loss  of  the  Right 
Hon.  William  Ewart  Gladstone  irreparable.  *  No  man  is  absolutely 
necessary,'  remarked,  at  the  height  of  his  power,  glory,  and  pro- 
sperity, Napoleon  I. ;  '  nor  I,  nor  Caesar,  nor  Alexander.  Our  names 
may  fill  the  world,  and  we  are  taken  away,  and  the  world  docs  without 
««.'  This  is  a  very  salutary  truth  for  popular  preachers,  and  leaders 
of  fashion,  and  favourite  prima  donnas,  and  millionaire  bankers, 
and  kings  and  queens,  and  people  of  that  kind,  to  lay  to  heart. 

People  ate,  drank,  and  were  merry ;  made  love,  married,  and 
ran  away  with  other  folk's  wives ;  played  the  fiddle  and  the  fool ; 
begat  children ;  stole  things,  and  cut  each  other's  throats ;  com- 
pleted, in  fine,  the  symmetric  cycle  of  human  existence  without  the 
aid  of  gas,  steam,  electricity,  photography,  cheap  postage,  forks, 
braces,  steel  pens,  international  exhibitions,  telegraphy,  penny  news- 
papers, the  Habeas  Corpus,  and  other  vanities.  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  in  my  own  mind,  that  just  as  most  people  eat  and 
.drink  too  much,  so  do  the  vast  majority  of  people  enjoy  a  super- 
fluity of  civilisation.  Look  at  the  saints.  They  didn't  wash  ;  they 
ate  with  their  fingers ;  they  dwelt  in  caves  or  on  the  tops  of  columns ; 
they  were  clad  in  rags  or  the  skins  of  wild  beasts;  they  didn't  work, 
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jet  they  wrought  the  most  astounding  wonders ;  died  in  the  odour 
of  sanctity,  and  took  their  places  in  the  almanac  for  ever.     Has 
James  Watt  been  canonised  yet  ?  Have  we  a  Saint  Isaac  of  Grant- 
ham, or  a  Saint  Galileo  of  Galilei  ?    I  repeat  that  we  can  get  along 
Toy  well  without  being  civilised.     I  was  never  happier  nor  jollier 
in  my  life  than  when  sojourning  some  years  ago  in  the  wildest  part 
of  Mexico.     I  was  in  enjoyment  of  scarcely  one  of  the  luxuries  I 
have  enumerated  above,  and  deprivation  from  which  in  (Imaginary) 
London  is  esteemed  an  intolerable  grievance.    An  old  friend,  whom 
I  had  not  seen  for  a  long  period,  came  to  dine  with  me  the  other 
night.     I  asked  him  where  he  had  been,  and  was  told,  in  reply, 
that  he  had  just  returned  from  the  Fiji  Islands,  where  he  had  spent 
nine  delightful  months.    '  Natives  savage  ?'  I  inquired.    '  Very/  he 
made  answer.    '  Stories  about  cannibalism  true  ?'    '  Quite  true/  he 
responded.     '  Did  you  have  any  money  out  there  ?'     '  Not  a  rap,' 
quoth  he.    What  did  it  matter  ?    They  hadn't  eaten  him.    So  long 
as  you  save  your  skin,  you  can  be  good  and  happy  among  the  an- 
thropophagi, can't  you  ? 

But  Floodgate,  unhappily,  is  not  in  Fiji ;  and  Metropolitan  Im- 
provements, which,  in  the  abstract,  mean  Mammon — that  is  to  say, 
pounds  shillings  and  pence — have  decreed  that  one  of  my  prime 
favourites  among  London  nooks  and  corners  should  be  turned  inside 
out,  swept,  garnished,  and  entirely  remodelled  and  metamorphosed, 
in  accordance  with  the  tendencies  of  the  age  and  the  '  Imperative 
Necessity'  for  making  the  most  of  extremely  valuable  property  in 
land.  Floodgate  is  within  Temple  Bar,  and  every  square  inch  of  ter- 
ritory within  the  City  boundaries  is,  I  suppose,  worth  many  guineas. 
Improvements  are  not  satisfied  with  parcelling  out  the  earth's  sur- 
face into  eligible  '  town  lots'  to  be  let  on  building  leases.  Improve- 
ments are  burrowing  beneath  and  soaring  above  the  ground ;  and 
subterranean  railways — there  is  to  be  another  line  beneath  the  re- 
cently completed  Cosmopolitan  District  soon,  I  am  told — compete 
for  traffic  with  the  skyline  viaducts  of  the  London,  Trebizond,  and 
Domdaniel.  They  only  want  a  line  of  balloons,  with  parachutes  to 
drop  passengers  at  intermediate  stations,  to  complete  the  Triumph 
of  Civilisation ;  and  after  that,  perhaps  Babel,  and  the  confusion  of 
tongues,  and  general  collapse. 

Floodgate-hill,  leading  up  to  the  great  metropolitan  basilica  of 
St.  Barnabas,  is,  as  you  well  know,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Brain-street,  E.C.,  and  the  continuous  thoroughfare  (which  may  be 
said  to  commence  at  Osterminster  Abbey  and  to  terminate  at  the 
Bank  of  Elegance)  is  intersected  at  Floodgate  by  a  broad  road,  the 
southern  limb  of  which,  under  the  name  of  Bridge-street,  runs  to- 
wards the  Thames  Encroachment,  Queen  Zenobia-street,  and  Gray- 
friars-bridge  ;  while  the  northern  branch  stretches  far  away,  beneath 
the  handsome  archway  of  the  Oldbourne  Yiaduct,  to  Dotke\\\Nc\\. 
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This  road  to  the  north  is  called  Barrington-street,  after  a  famous 
explorer  of  the  last  century,  who  discovered  so  many  watches,  snuff- 
boxes, and  handkerchiefs  in  the  pockets  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
hitherto  total  strangers  to  him,  that  it  was  held  expedient  by 
the  section  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  sitting  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  that,  for  the  advantage  of  the  community,  Mr.  Barrington 
should  be  sent,  at  the  public  expense,  to  find  out  something  else  in 
a  newly-discovered  region  called  Botany  Bay.  Thither  the  devotee 
to  science  accordingly  proceeded ;  but  the  main  result  of  his  Aus- 
tralian researches  appears  to  have  been  that  honesty  is  the  best 
policy;  and  Mr.  George  Barrington  (he  was  christened  George)  died 
a  highly  respected  magistrate,  much  noted  for  the  exemplary  severity 
he  displayed  towards  persons  convicted  of  petty  larceny. 

When  Barrington-street  and  I  were  first  acquainted  (William  the 
Fourth  was  barely  yet  king),  the  road  was  very  badly  paved,  and  was 
much  worse  lighted ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  carriage-way,  north- 
ward, was  a  congeries  of  filthy  tumble-down  sheds,  remnants  of  the 
early  Georgian  era,  and  in  which  very  inferior  samples  of  butcher's 
meat  and  greengrocery  were  sold.  This  was  Cloaca  Market,  famous 
in  the  annals  of  the  riots  of '80  for  a  very  bloody  conflict  between  the 
troops  and  the  rabble ;  and,  in  other  respects,  infamous.  The  name 
of  the  market  was  derived  equally  from  the  narrow  and  dirty  stream- 
let, once  dubbed  a  river,  but  latterly  degraded  into  a  ditch — the 
Cloaca,  which  in  our  great-grandmothers'  time  was  at  Floodgate  an 
open  sewer,  but  which,  at  the  time  I  speak  of,  rolled  a  turbid  tri- 
bute of  dead  dogs  and  other  immondices  towards  the  contiguous 
Thames — and  from  the  great,  venerable,  scandalous  prison  of  the 
Cloaca,  whose  forbidding  entrance  portal  and  dingy  high-spiked  wall 
stood  over  against  the  butchers'  and  greengrocers'  sheds.  Long  years 
after  these  latter  had  been  removed,  and  in  their  stead  had  been 
erected  westward  a  larger,  commodious,  but  not  very  remunerative 
structure  called  Barrington  Market — which  yet  lingers,  and  with 
which  the  Corporation  of  (Imaginary)  London  intend  to  do  something 
some  day — the  prison  continued  to  rear  its  ancient  and  abominable 
head  against  the  sky.  Newgate  was  to  me  loathsome  enough  ;  but 
this  Cloaca  was  more  abhorrent  still.  At  least,  in  the  former  gaol, 
rogues  got  their  deserts ;  and  if  they  were  delivered  over  to  the  tor- 
mentors, they  had  nobody  to  thank  but  themselves.  But  this  Cloaca 
Prison  was  a  monument  of  cruelty,  stupidity,  tyranny,  and  foul  abuse, 
perpetrated  by  man  on  his  fellow-man.  Here,  for  no  other  offence 
than  poverty,  countless  thousands  of  feeble  folks  had  languished 
under  the  duresse  of  heartless  creditors,  or  had  been  tortured  by  brutal 
and  rapacious  gaolers.  Here  slow  starvation  had  sapped  men's  lives, 
and  beggary  had  made  a  permanent  encampment.  Before  my  time 
there  was  a  grated  niche  in  the  dingy  brick  wall,  and  in  this  cage 
stood  a  tattered  wretch  with  a  begging-box,  and  from  time  to  time 
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ejaculating  in  monotonous  chant,  '  Pity  the  poor  prisoners  !  Pity  the 
poor  prisoners !'  The  beggar  was  himself  a  prisoner,  from  the  poor 
ode  of  the  gaol ;  and  from  the  pence  with  which  the  public  evinced 
their  pity,  another  mendicant,  not  yet  incarcerate,  went  forth  into 
Cloaca  Market  to  buy  scraps  of  food.  Bread,  meat,  chandlery,  and 
liquors  could  be  purchased — at  extortionate  rates — within  the  walls 
of  the  prison  itself,  where  there  was  indeed  a  '  coffee-room/  in  which 
a  captive,  if  he  had  money  enough,  might  get  as  drunk  as  a  lord ; 
bat  the  poor  prisoners — so  I  have  read  in  the  dreary  records  of  the 
place — liked  to  have  food  bought  for  them  '  outside/  even  if  they 
had  to  pay  tithe  and  toll  upon  it  to  the  turnkeys  at  the  gate.  It 
seemed  to  taste  somehow  of  freedom. 

It  was  the  rarest  of  old  places.  One  of  the  Seven  Castles  of  the 
Devil.  The  '  Bench/  the  Marshalsea,  Whitecross-street,  Horse- 
monger-lane,  Giltspur-street  Compter,  and  Mr.  Melchisedech's  lock- 
up in  Cursitor-street  made  up  the  number.  It  was  highly  interest- 
ing. Tradition  held  that  the  Cloaca  had  been  built,  some  time  in 
the  middle  ages,  by  a  bishop,  out  of  his  exceeding  love  for  his  fel- 
low-creatures, and  his  tender  care  for  the  interests  of  plaintiffs  in 
actions  for  debt ;  but  I  have  always  entertained  the  belief  that  the 
original  constructor  of  the  Cloaca  was  that  noble  patrician  of  anti- 
quity to  whom  Italy  owes  the  Tullianum  at  Rome.  Dear  old  Sergius 
Tullius !  It  must  have  been  on  the  lines  of  the  famous  Kaptcapov 
which  he  built,  and  which  yet  exists  under  the  church  of.  San  Pietro- 
in-Carcere,  that  the  prison  in  Barrington-street  was  modelled.  Were 
there  not  underground  dungeons,  termed  '  the  Fair/  in  the  Cloaca  ? 
What  were  those  subterraneans  but  twin  brethren  of  the  robur,  the 
lowermost  holes  into  which  the  criminals  of  old  were  cast,  to  be  after- 
wards dispatched  by  the  executioner,  and  to  have  their  corpses 
dragged  forth  by  a  hook  to  be  exposed  on  the  Gemonian  steps? 
There  were  two  carnifices  in  the  Cloaca.  The  name  of  one  was 
Want,  and  the  other  Disease ;  and,  mind  you,  in  the  fine  old  days 
of  arrest  on  mesne  process  you  might  be  cast  into  gaol,  to  rot  there 
for  years,  for  debt  of  forty  shillings  ;  and  when  you  had  discharged 
the  claim  and  ten  times  its  amount  in  costs,  you  might  still  continue 
to  rot  in  the  lowermost  dungeon  for  lack  of  money  to  pay  the  gaoler's 
fees.  When  I  hear  people  brag  about  our  laws  and  liberties  and  our 
glorious  constitution  in  church  and  state,  1  think  upon  the  defunct 
debtors'  prison  of  the  Cloaca,  and  I  heave  the  bitter  sigh.  Are  you 
audacious  enough  to  tell  me  that  we  still  have  a  constitution  worth 
living  under,  when  it  is  notorious  that  not  a  single  special  prison  for 
debtors  now  exists  in  the  whole  county  of  Middlesex ;  and  that  Mr. 
Melchisedech  and  his  brother  officers  to  the  sheriff  are  no  longer  the 
keepers  of  abominable  sponging-houses,  where  villanous  board  was 
supplied  at  an  exorbitant  tariff  to  unwilling  guests  ;  and  where,  in 
the  way  of  lodging,  they  were  charged  a  guinea  a  day  for  thfc  ipm- 
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lege  of  sitting  in  a  dirty  taproom,  with  iron  bars  to  the  windows, 
overlooking  a  horrible  little  paved  yard,  grated  over  at  the  top  like 
an  aviary  ?  Our  laws  and  liberties,  forsooth  !  What  has  become 
of  them  when  you  are  no  longer  able  to  obtain  a  writ  of  Habeas  Cor- 
pus at  the  cost  of  two  pounds  ten  shillings,  and  an  unlimited  outlay 
of  hot  brandy- and- water  upon  thirsty  bailiffs  at  the  Mitre  in  Chan- 
cery-lane, in  order  to  entitle  you  to  be  removed  to  a  prison  on  the 
Surrey  side  of  the  Thames,  when  you  didn't  want  to  go  to  prison  at 
all  ?  This  country  is  not  going  to  the  deuce !  It  is  gone  thither 
already  ;  and  it  is  surely  time  for  Dilke  and  Odger  and  Bradlaugh 
— dear  old  Bradlaugh  ! — to  come  and  govern  us  when  we  find  that 
our  constitution  has  been  torn  to  rags,  and  that  our  Palladium — I  al- 
lude to  the  shield  of  Britannia — has  been  sold  for  old  metal  to  the 
marine-store  dealers.  I  could  weep,  I  could  tear  my  hair,  to  think 
upon  this  degrading  decadence  of  my  native  land,  but  that  I  am  mo- 
mentarily consoled  by  the  remembrance  that,  under  a  just  and  mer- 
ciful law,  a  wise  and  upright  county-court  judge  is  still  empowered 
to  commit  a  poor  devil  of  a  working  man  to  Holloway  Gaol — a  felons' 
prison,  mind  you — for  forty  days  for  non-payment  of  half-a-dozen 
shillings,  the  balance  of  the  score  which  his  wife  ran  up  with  the  tally- 
man without  his  knowledge  or  consent.  Ha !  there  is  life  in  the 
old  dog  yet ;  and  the  British  Constitution,  though  in  a  sadly  shaky 
condition,  may  not  be  quite  past  praying  for.  Only  make  destitution 
felony,  and  a  demand  for  farther  parliamentary  representation  punish- 
able by  penal  servitude  and  the  lash,  sweeping  the  streets  with  ar- 
tillery if  any  murmurs  arise  from  the  vile  rabble,  and  Britannia  may  be 
saved.  I  have  turned  politician,  you  see.  Indeed,  Barrington-street 
is  not  many  yards  distant  from  Bodger's  Hall,  and  another  equally 
celebrated  'Discussion  Forum,'  where  treason  is  spouted  nightly  over 
pots  of  half-and-half  and  pipes  of  shag  tobacco  ;  while  up  a  court  in 
the  Old  Villany,  branching  off  Floodgate-hill,  once  lived  the  cele- 
brated Mr.  William  Hone,  that  audacious  sedition -monger,  who 
printed  such  sharp  things  about  George  the  Fourth,  and  was  tried 
three  successive  times  before  Lord  Ellenborough  for  publishing  not 
half  so  much  blasphemy  as  clever  people  publish  nowadays  without 
being  tried  at  all  for  it. 

Autres  temjis,  autres  mceurs:  and  the  Cloaca  prison  certainly  be- 
longed to  a  phase  of  national  manners  which  have  passed  away,  and 
will  not  probably  be  revived.  Lord  Brougham's  Act  abolishing  ar- 
rest on  mesne  process  was  virtually  the  death  of  the  wretched  Bas- 
tille in  Barrington-street ;  and  the  Corporation  found,  so  few  were 
the  debtors,  that  it  was  useless  to  keep  up  a  special  and  expensive 
gaol  for  their  reception  hard  by  Floodgate.  So  the  warders  and  the 
turnkeys  of  the  Cloaca  received  handsome  retiring  pensions,  and  the 
rascals  who  owed  money  were  removed  to  the  '  Bench.'  Then  a 
similar  discovery  was  made  that  the  place  in  St.  George's-fields — 
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the  Marshalsea  in  the  Borough  had  gone  long  before — was  too  large 
for  the  sparse  debtors  sheltered  there  by  virtue  of  the  Habeas  Cor- 
pus ;  consequently  the  Marshal  of  the  '  Bench'  and  his  deputy  and 
turnkeys  were  all  superannuated  on  handsome  allowances,  and  the 
rogues  who  wouldn't  pay  their  debts  were  shifted  to  Whitecross- 
street.  In  process  of  time  a  new  Bankruptcy  Bill  was  passed,  still 
farther  restricting  the  power  to  imprison  impecunious  wretches  for 
debt.  The  governor  and  his  subordinates  were  comfortably  pen- 
sioned ;  but  this  time  the  authorities,  in  a  fit  of  leniency,  let  the 
gaol-birds  out :  warning  them,  however,  that  if  they  ever  presumed 
to  get  in  debt  again  they  would  be  incarcerated,  not  in  a  civil,  but  in 
&  criminal,  prison.  Sic  itur  ad  astra.  That  is  the  way  in  which 
the  knave,  whose  good  lady  has  not  been  able  to  resist  the  seductive 
offer  of  a  new  muslin  dress  on  the  easiest  of  terms  from  the  tally- 
man, gets  into  Holloway. 

Many,  many  years  the  walls  of  the  Cloaca,  hard  by  Floodgate, 
were  as  destitute  as  those  of  Balclutha.  The  grimy  bricks,  the  rusted 
spikes  of  the  chevauxdefrise,  the  crumbling  stone  dressings  to  the 
gtte,  above  which  might  have  been  written,  Lasciate  ogni  speranza  ; 
the  steps,  whose  edges  were  blunted,  whose  centres  were  worn  into 
channels  by  how  many  tens  of  thousands  of  despairing  footsteps — 
the  outer  shell  of  this  wicked  place  remained  standing;  but,  peeping 
between  the  planks  which  barred  the  portal,  you  saw  nothing  but  a 
great  dusty  desert,  where  rubbish  could  be  shot,  and  in  which  pro- 
fligate cats  ran  mad  Lupercalian  races  in  the  night-season.  The 
painted  centres  on  a  high  wall  opposite  remained  to  remind  you  of 
the  racket-court  of  the  Cloaca.  It  was  a  curious  thing,  that  when  a 
man  had  gone  to  complete  wrack  and  ruin,  he  forthwith  devoted  him- 
self to  playing  rackets.  The  vista  was  bordered  by  the  smoke-capped 
housetops  and  chimneys  of  Floodgate-hill,  and  in  the  extremest  dist- 
ance, high  in  the  murk  which  ever  makes  central  London  to  me  a 
weird  and  fantastic  city,  hung  the  blue  dome  of  Barnabas.  Long  did  I 
cogitate,  growing  from  early  into  mature  manhood,  what  the  Corpo- 
ration would  do  with  the  site  of  the  Cloaca.  Like  Smithfield,  like 
Giltspur-street  Compter,  it  had  been  disendowed  and  disestablished ; 
but  its  future  was  veiled  in  uncertainty.  Metropolitan  Improvements 
were  only  in  the  bud  in  those  days.  Sometimes  a  house  or  a  street 
was  pulled  down,  sometimes  it  was  burnt  down,  and  sometimes  it 
tumbled  down  of  its  own  accord;  but  authority  was  seldom  in  a  hurry 
to  build  anything  up  in  its  place.  Where  now  are  New  Oxford- street, 
Trafalgar-square,  the  Great  Northern  and  Midland  Railway  termini, 
the  new  Dead-meat  Market,  there  were  simple  Saharas,  without  form 
and  void,  incult  and  horrid.  But  I  journeyed  abroad  for  many  years, 
and  when  I  returned,  the  deformed  had  become  transformed,  and 
right  away  from  Gray  friars -bridge  to  Floodgate  ran  the  toweringly- 
arched  railway  of  the  London,  Trebizond,  and  DomdanieL   Thft  shell 
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of  the  old  Cloaca  bad  been  demolished,  and  not  one  vestige  remained 
to  remind  posterity  that  this  was  the  scene  of  the  vile  prison  whose 
cruel  and  corrupt  gaoler,  in  the  time  of  George  II.,  has  been  damned 
to  all  time  by  the  unerring  picture  of  Hogarth.  Abominable  bat  still 
charming  old  Cloaca !  It  was  a  nuisance,  a  scandal,  and  a  curse  in 
its  reality;  but  from  the  imaginative  point  of  view,  it  was  as  holy 
ground  as  Venta  de  Cardinas  and  the  country  of  Don  Quixote.  It 
was  an  island  full  of  noises,  that  gave  delight  and  hurt  not.  It  was 
sacred  to  the  memory  of  Mivins  and  Smangle ;  of  the  Chancery  pri- 
soner and  the  man  who  kept  the  whistling  shop ;  of  Alfred  Jingle 
and  Job  Trotter ;  of  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Sam  Weller, — of  the  brightest 
creations  of  the  genius  of  Charles  Dickens. 

In  no  morbid  mood,  I  promise  you,  has  it  been  that  I  have  intro- 
duced so  much  of  the  prison  element  into  this  paper.  There  is  no 
other  way.  My  talk,  when  Floodgate  is  my  theme,  must  necessarily 
diverge  towards  prisoners  and  captives : 

4  Lo,  I,  the  man  whose  Muse  whilom  did  mask 

As  time  her  taught  in  lowly  shepherd's  weeds, 
Am  now  enpest,  a  farre  unfitter  task, 

For  trumpets  sterne  to  chaunge  mine  oaken  reed.* 

So  sings  Spenser,  strangely  plagiarising,  in  the  dedication  of  the 
Faerie  Qucene,  from  the  apocryphal  quatrain  which  in  some  editions 
of  the  Eneid  forms  the  exordium  to  the  poem,  Ille  ego  qui  quondam 
gracilis  modulatus  arena,  &c.  So  may  I  say  that  I,  the  scribe  who  lately 
discoursed  of  the  ancient  dandies  of  the  Wiggery,  the  gallant  guards- 
men of  St.  Pogram's  Palace,  the  gifted  artists  of  Rafaelle-place  and 
St.  Guido's-wood,  and  the  plutocrats  of  Sahara-square  and  Behe- 
moth-gate, am  now  constrained  to  dance  a  hornpipe  in  fetters,  and 
sing  *  Nix  my  dolly,'  preparatory  to  going  up  Holborn-hill  in  a  cart, 
taking  my  farewell  gUl  at  St.  Giles's,  making  my  will  at  Tyburn, 
and  finally  going  upstairs,  cursing  the  company  all  round,  including 
his  reverence  the  ordinary  of  Newgate.  My  name  it  must  be  Sam 
Hall  while  I  am  in  the  environs  of  Floodgate ;  for  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood is  full  of  prisons  or  of  their  ghosts.  In  the  Old  Villany, 
close  by,  is  the  gloomy  gaol  of  Newgate  itself — I  mean  Bluegate.  I 
have  just  been  talking  of  the  Cloaca;  and  now  crossing  Floodgate 
into  Bridge-street,  Grayfriars,  I  find  myself  gazing  at  a  huge  gap, 
yawning  between  tall  blocks  of  houses,  and  I  remember  ruefully  that 
here  once  stood  the  fine  old  prison  of  Motherinlawswell. 

'  The  royal  hospitals  of  Motherinlawswell  and  Maniacshole  were 
founded,  and  endowed  from  the  revenues  of  one  of  his  palaces,  a.d. 
15 — ,  by  the  young  King  Marcellus,  for  the  comfort  and  mainten- 
ance of  sick,  infirm,  and  distraught  persons,  and  the  punishment 
and  reformation  of  idle  persons  and  vagabonds.'  There,  I  won't 
bore  you  any  longer  with  historical  excerpts.  We  have  all  seen  the 
poor  young  king's  portrait  at  Hampton  Court  and  in  the  great  hall 
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of  the  Buffcoat  School  (another  charity  which  owes  its  existence  to 
his  piety  and  munificence) ;  and  we  all  know  likewise  what  an  in- 
tolerable old  scoundrel  his  father  was,  and  that  he  had  two  sisters 
who  both  wore  the  crown  of  England — one  of  them  being  called 
Bloody  Queen  Mary,  and  the  other  Good  Queen  Bess — and  both  of 
whom,  in  many  points  of  their  character,  took  after  their  exemplary 
papa  in  a  remarkable  degree.  With  Maniacshole  (while  I  am  on  the 
Middlesex  side  of  the  water)  I  have  nothing  to  do ;  and  I  am  only 
concerned  with  the  prison  of  Motherinlawswell  in  relation  to  its  chro- 
nicles daring  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years  or  so. 

Metropolitan  Improvements,  you  might  have  spared  their  stones. 
Well,  Improvements  may  plead  that  the  gap  is  partially  veiled  by  a 
portion  of  the  modernised  facade  of  Motherinlawswell — a  gray-stone 
frontage,  with  handsome  plate-glass  windows  and  crimson  curtains. 
In  the  apartments  to  which  these  casements  belong  are  carried  on, 
I  suppose,  what  business  affairs  still  pertain  to  the  royal  hospitals 
under  the  management  of  the  Corporation ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  paved 
lobby  in  the  centre  of  the  facade  I  see  some  handsome  iron  gates, 
with  the  City  cognisance  embossed  in  their  midst,  richly  gilt  and 
burnished.  This  lobby,  these  gates,  were  not  so  handsome  when 
George  II.  was  king.  Into  a  dismal  passage,  and  through  a  dun- 
geon-like grating,  Hogarth's  Kate  Hackabout,  Pope's  Mother  Need- 
ham,  and  how  many  luckless  heroines  of  Fielding  and  Smollett  were 
dragged  by  the  constables,  in  order  that  the  behests  of  the  young 
king  Marcellus  as  to  the  punishment  and  reformation  of  idle  persons 
and  vagabonds  should  be  fulfilled !  That  they  were  punished  is  cer- 
tain; but  I  very  much  doubt  whether  they  were  reformed.  Hear  one 
of  Dr.  Tobias's  heroines:  *  Of  all  the  scenes  on  earth/  she  says, 
speaking  of  Motherinlawswell,  *  it  approaches  nearest  to  my  notion  of 
the  infernal  regions.  In  the  midst  of  scenes  of  rage,  anguish,  and 
the  sounds  of  groans  and  curses,  I  was  set  to  perform  impossible 
tasks,  and  was  scourged  for  incapacity.  I  was  often  whipped  into  a 
swoon,  and  then  lashed  out  of  it/  Failing  to  appreciate  this  agree- 
able reformatory  process,  the  young  lady  described  by  Smollett  es- 
sayed one  night  to  commit  suicide.  She  was  detected  and  denounced 
by  a  fellow-prisoner,  and  the  abortive  attempt  atfelo  de  se  was  pun- 
ished by  thirty  stripes.  That  is  the  quantum  of  castigation  ordinarily 
administered  to  the  vilest  and  most  ruffianly  of  garrotters  in  these 
degenerate  days.  What  has  become  of  the  famous  board -room  of 
Motherinlawswell,  where  Defoe's  Colonel  Jack  saw  his  accomplice, 
the  boy-major,  so  unmercifully  swinged  by  a  man  with  a  blue  badge, 
the  presiding  alderman  lecturing  the  major  meanwhile,  and  telling 
him  that  he  would  come  to  be  hanged?  To  the  shrieks  of  how  many 
agonised  women  have  not  the  oak-panelled  walls  of  that  board-room 
resounded !  Poor  miserable  Kate — hunted  down  in  her  lodgings  by 
the  myrmidons  of  sharp  Sir  Thomas  de  Veil,  that  great  reformer  of 
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manners  in  his  time,  or  denounced,  perchance,  by  her  Drury-lane 
landlady  when  she  could  pay  her  rent  no  longer — was  brought  to  the 
end  of  the  long  table,  littered  with  books  and  papers,  at  which  sat 
her  judges  all  ranged — a  terrible  show — the  court  of  governors  of 
Motherinlawswell,  implacable,  in  full-bottomed  wigs  and  three-cor- 
nered hats,  and  at  the  upper  end,  in  a  high-backed  chair,  Rhadaman- 

thus  himself,  Alderman  Sir  Robert ,  with  an  ivory  hammer  by 

him  handy.  The  myrmidons  of  Sir  Thomas  state  the  long  catalogue 
of  Kate's  misdeeds.  They  are,  like  the  list  of  the  Andalusian  rake's 
amours,  mille  e  tre.  The  commendatore  of  Motherinlawswell  gives  his 
wig  and  the  head  in  it  a  shake  of  awful  import,  as  the  accusers'  bill 
of  windows  broken,  of  faces  scratched,  of  broils  in  Drury-lane,  of  dis- 
orderly conduct  in  the  roundhouse,  of  wild  gallants  overtaken  in 
punch  robbed  of  their  watches  and  silver-hilted  swords  by  Kate  and 
her  felonious  confederates  of  the  ruder  sex.  It  is  all  over  with  Katha- 
rine. The  full-bottomed  wigs  confer  among  themselves.  There  is  a 
grim  murmur  of  assent  to  the  proposal  for  'present  punishment;' 
and  presently  the  miserable  hussey,  her  back  bared,  is  triced  up  in 
a  frame  half  pillory  and  half  stocks,  and  the  youngest  blue-badged 
beadle  scourges  her,  she  writhing  and  screaming  and  imploring, 
'Knock,  knock!  0,  good  Sir  Robert,  knock!'  for  she  knows,  poor 
jade,  the  custom  of  the  place,  and  that  her  punishment  is  not  to 
cease  until  Rhadamanthus  has  stricken  with  his  ivory  hammer  on  the 
board-room  table.  They  take  her  down  at  last,  bruised  and  bleeding, 
and  with  her  hair  hanging  about  her  shoulders,  and  she  wailing  piti- 
fully, or,  if  she  be  an  old  hand — which  is  not  unlikely — cursing  the 
worshipful  court  of  governors  and  the  blue-badged  beadles  sotto  voce. 
She  goes  into  the  interior  of  the  prison  to  serve  her  period  of  im- 
prisonment, to  beat  hemp,  or  to  weave  sackcloth,  and  to  be  caned  or 
rope's-ended  at  the  pleasure  of  the  task-master,  who  contracts  for 
her  labour  with  the  authorities  of  the  royal  hospitals.  The  last  Kate 
Hackabout  whipped  in  Motherinlawswell  suffered  in  1815,  the  Water- 
loo year;  and  five  years  after  that,  the  whipping  of  female  offenders 
was  abolished  altogether  by  Sturges  Bourne's  Act.  No  wonder  if  we 
have  been  going  down  hill,  nationally,  ever  since. 

It  is  not  only  as  a  venerable  judicial  monument  that  the  demo- 
lition of  Motherinlawswell  is  to  be  deplored.  A  hundred  literary 
associations  cling  to  the  place.  Thither  did  the  beadles  hale  Mrs. 
Quickly,  and  in  the  mud  about  its  base  sported  half  the  heroes  of  the 
Dunciad.  But  Metropolitan  Improvements  despise  tradition  and 
laugh  at  letters ;  and  Floodgate,  I  grieve  to  say  it,  bids  fair  to  become 
one  of  the  handsomest  places  in  modern  (Imaginary)  London.  Where 
this  kind  of  thing  is  to  cease,  I  know  not.  We  shall  hear  of  Seven 
Dials  being  '  improved*  next,  I  suppose. 
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BY  THE  AUTHOB  OP  '  LADY  AUDLEY'S  SECRET/  ETC. 


Chapter  XL.  *  And  there  never  was  Moonlight  so  sweet  as  this.* 

Weston  Valloby,  being  freed  from  his  duties  by  the  breaking-up  of 
'  the  party  in  the  red-flagged  tent  a  considerable  time  before  Lady 
CleTedon's  encounter  with  Mr.  Redmayne,  lost  no  time  in  seeking 
his  rustic  flame,  whom  he  discovered  with  some  trouble  seated  a  little 
way  apart  from  the  revellers,  amidst  a  cluster  of  pine  trees,  with 
Hubert  Harcross  stretched  at  her  feet. 

'I  want  to  know  why  you  used  me  so  cruelly,  Miss  Bond/  he 
said,  witn  an  air  of  being  profoundly  afflicted  by  her  desertion.  '  I 
thought  you  had  promised  to  sit  next  me  at  dinner.' 

'  Did  I  ?'  giggled  the  coquettish  Jane,  bridling  and  simpering 
after  her  kind.  '  I'm  sure  I  didn't  remember  anything  about  it. 
But  you  do  bother  so,  there's  no  knowing  what  one  says.' 

'  Upon  my  soul,  I  consider  your  conduct  most  heartless/  drawled 
Weston — '  leaving  me  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  stout  lady  in  the 
laundress  interest,  and  her  still  stouter  sister-in-law,  who  mangles. 
It  was  like  sitting  between  two  animated  feather-beds,  with  the  ther- 
mometer at  ninety-two — a  sort  of  impromptu  Turkish  bath,  without 
any  douches.  The  people  are  dancing  out  there,  in  a  blaze  of  sun- 
shine— capital  exercise  for  reducing  one's  weight,  I  should  think. 
Will  you  do  anything  that  way  ?' 

'No,  thank  you;  I'm  engaged  for  the  Lancers,  and  I  don't 
think  I  shall  dance  anything  else.' 

1  What,  not  come  unto  these  yellow  sands,  and  there  take  hands, 
and  so  on?  No  down  the  middle,  and  set  to  partners,  and  that 
kind  of  thing  ?' 

I  No,  thank  you/  murmured  Miss  Bond  languidly,  fanning  her- 
self with  her  pocket-handkerchief;   '  it's  too  'ot  for  dancing.' 

She  glanced  archly  at  Mr.  Harcross,  who  had  lifted  himself  into 
a  sitting  position,  and  was  surveying  Weston  lazily  between  his  half- 
closed  eyelids. 

I I  see  you're  better  engaged/  said  Mr.  Vallory,  turning  on  his 
heel. 

It  was  a  paltry  triumph ;  but  Mr.  Harcross  felt  a  malicious 
gratification  in  '  taking  it  out'  of  Weston,  even  in  so  small  a  matter 
as  this.  There  are  people  who  seem  to  occupy  the  same  rank  in 
creation  as  black-beetles — the  only  possible  pleasure  we  can  have  in 
relation  to  them  is  in  treading'  upon  them. 
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After  this,  he  was  hound  to  devote  himself  to  Jane  Bond,  how- 
ever wearisome  her  society  might  be  to  him.  They  strolled  away 
from  the  crowd  and  that  wearying  sound  of  popular  dance  music, 
walked  into  the  wilder  part  of  the  park,  and  Mr.  Harcross  tried  to 
abandon  himself  entirely  to  the  amusement  of  the  moment.  He  tried 
to  interest  himself  in  the  analysis  of  this  vain  shallow  nature ;  made 
the  girl  tell  him  all  about  herself — her  engagement  to  Joseph  Flood, 
her  flirtation  with  Weston  Vallory,  and  those  foolish  dreams  of  some 
high  fortune  awaiting  her  in  the  future,  which  that  insidious  flatterer 
had  awakened  in  her  mind.  He  gave  the  girl  a  little  good  advice 
upon  this ;  warned  her  to  beware  of  such  flatterers  as  Weston  Val- 
lory, whose  homage  was  very  worthless  compared  to  the  honest 
attachment  of  Mr.  Flood. 

'  As  for  the  good  fortune  which  may  befall  a  pretty  girl  like  you, 
if  the  right  man  happens  to  come  across  her  pathway,  that  must  al- 
ways remain  an  unknown  quantity,'  he  said  gravely;  '  but  I  believe 
that,  for  one  pretty  girl  who  marries  above  her  station,  there  are  a 
hundred  pretty  girls  who  live  and  die  happily  enough — perhaps  quite 
as  happily  as  the  hundred- and -oneth — in  their  own  sphere.  I 
wouldn't  break  Mr.  Flood's  heart,  if  I  were  you,  for  the  sake  of  a 
hypothetical  offer,  or  what  the  lawyers  call  a  contingent  remainder.' 

'  I'm  sure  I  like  Joseph  well  enough,'  the  girl  answered,  shrug- 
ging her  shoulders,  and  not  at  all  gratified  by  the  practical  turn 
which  the  conversation  had  taken.  '  I  know  he's  very  fond  of  me," 
and  has  stood  more  from  me  than  most  men  would  stand  from  any 
girl.  He'd  been  following  me  over  a  year  before  I  ever  said  a  civil 
word  to  him — following  me  as  faithful  as  a  dog ;  but  he's  so  com- 
mon !     And  if  I  marry  him,  I  shall  have  to  work  hard  all  my  life.' 

'  My  dear  Miss  Bond,  if  you  married  a  duke,  you'd  have  to  work 
a  great  deal  harder.' 

'  What,  do  duchesses  work  ?' 

'  Like  galley-slaves.  And  you'd  have  to  work  harder  than  a 
duchess  to  the  manner  born ;  for  first,  you'd  have  to  learn  how  to 
play  your  part — the  stage  business,  as  actors  say — and  then  to  play 
it.  Upon  my  word,  if  you  wish  to  take  life  easily,  I  wouldn't  re- 
commend you  to  aspire  to  the  peerage.  An  honest  husband,  a  tidy 
cottage,  a  clean  hearth,  and  a  little  garden,  with  roses  and  sweet- 
brier  and  honeysuckle  climbing  about  one's  windows — good  heavens! 
I  can  imagine  no  existence  more  perfect  than  a  cottage  shared  with 
the  being  one  loves.  Unhappily,  it  is  only  when  we  begin  to  descend 
the  slope  of  the  hill  that  we  discover  what  the  perfection  of  human 
life  means.' 

He  was  thinking  of  the  cottage  at  Highgate  which  he  had  meant 
to  make  so  bright  a  bower,  and  of  the  bird  that  had  flown  heaven- 
ward from  that  fatal  nest.  '  If  I  had  only  known  !'  That  was  the 
pdPpetual  refrain  of  his  lament,  the  threnody  which  his  soul  was 
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continually  singing.  Miss  Bond  found  this  somewhat  serious  con- 
venation  less  entertaining  than  Weston's  soft  nothings  ;  bnt  there 
waa  a  satisfaction  in  the  idea  of  taking  a  solitary  stroll  with  one  of 
the  gentlemen  stewards  instead  of  dancing  with  the  common  herd, 
who  made  themselves  so  obnoxiously  red  and  warm  and  breathless 
with  their  exertions,  and,  as  it  were,  a  spectacle  for  the  eyes  of  non- 
dancing  mankind ;  like  wine-flushed  helots  gyrating  for  the  warning 
and  instruction  of  Spartan  youth. 

Perhaps  the  best  part  of  the  whole  business,  to  Miss  Bond's 
mind,  the  circumstance  that  gave  zest  and  flavour  to  this  quiet 
saunter,  was  the  idea  that  Joseph  Flood,  lashed  into  fury  by  the 
pings  of  jealousy,  was  following  her  at  a  little  distance,  under  cover 
of  the  wood,  meditating  vengeance  upon  her  and  her  companion,  and 
gnashing  his  teeth  in  impotent  rage.  The  damsel  had  something 
of  the  angler's  instinct,  and  it  was  nothing  to  have  hooked  her  fish 
unless  she  could  have  the  pleasure  of  playing  him  a  little,  to  his 
ineffable  torture. 

'  I  shall  have  a  nice  scene  with  Joseph  to-morrow,  I  dessay,' 
she  said  to  Mr.  Harcross. 

'  What,  will  he  be  jealous — even  of  me  ?' 

'Lord  bless  your  heart,  I  should  think  he  would.  He  can't 
a)ride  for  me  to  speak  to  any  one.  I  think  he'd  like  to  have  me 
under  lock  and  key  in  Maidstone  jail  rather  than  that  I  should  enjoy 
myself  a  bit,  making  free  with  a  stranger.' 

Weston  Vallory  walked  away  from  the  grassy  circle  on  which 
the  dancers  were  disporting  themselves,  smarting  under  Miss  Bond's 
rebuff,  and  vindictively  disposed  towards  Mr.  Harcross  as  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  his  humiliation.  It  was  a  very  small  thing,  of  course, 
this  repulse  from  a  pert  village  beauty.  Mr.  Vallory  admired  tho 
damsel,  but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  he  cared  for  her;  and  yet  he 
felt  the  affront  as  keenly  as  if  he  had  been  stung  by  a  woman  he 
adored.  He  was  a  man  who  felt  small  injuries;  indeed  his  whole 
existence  was  made  up  of  petty  things.  He  had  never  cherished  a 
wide  aspiration  in  the  whole  course  of  his  career.  His  value  as  a 
business  man  had  chiefly  consisted  in  his  appreciation  of  detail,  his 
rapid  perception  of  minutiaB.  He  wa&  a  man  who  deeply  resented 
trifling  affronts;  and  an  affront  from  Hubert  Harcross  was  thrice  as 
hitter  to  him  as  an  affront  from  any  one  else.  That  unforgiven 
wrong  concerning  Augusta  rankled  and  festered.  It  seemed  as  if 
this  man  was  always  blocking  his  pathway;  and  after  having  spoiled 
the  entire  scheme  of  his  life,  must  needs  oust  him  even  in  so  trivial 
a  matter  as  a  flirtation  with  a  pretty  peasant  girl. 

After  this  vexation  he  was  in  no  humour  for  any  farther  exer- 
tions for  the  amusement  of  the  populace.  He  had  been  immeagnr- 
ably  weary  of  the  banguet  in  the  tent,  the  stifling  beat,  anil  i&\&* 
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and  riot.  Had  he  not  been  bound  to  perform  the  duties  imposed 
hiin  by  Lady  Clevedon  in  an  agreeable  manner,  so  as  to  secure  bis 
future  consideration  in  a  very  pleasant  bouse,  be  would  Lave  seen 
Ibis  vulgar  herd  sunk  in  tbe  nethermost  shades  of  Orcus  sooner  than 
bo  would  have  endured  so  much  of  their  company;  but  of  eonrse  1 
must  fall  in  with  the  humour  of  the  chatelaine  if  he  wished  lo  seen 
a  hearty  welcome  at  Clevedon  in  seasons  to  come;  and  as  tbe  houi 
was  agreeable,  the  cuisine  irreproachable,  his  bedchamber  spacioi 
and  facing  the  south-east,  be  did  not  object  to  take  some  trouble  : 
please  bis  hostess.  The  thing  was  done,  however;  and  he  wash* 
his  hands  of  these  bucolic  swnins  and  their  apple-cheeked  swee 
hearts.  He  left  them  to  tread  their  measures  without  him,  ai 
strolled  away  towards  the  sunny  old  garden,  where  Lady  Clevedc 
was  accustomed  to  hold  her  kettledrum. 

There  was  no  kettledrum  in  the  garden  this  afternoon.  Timi 
and  seasons  were  out  of  joint;  those  formal  meals  which  mark  tl 
passing  hours  upon  the  social  dial  were  exploded,  or  topsy-turvified 
It  was  now  five  o'clock,  and  the  luncheon  in  the  great  dining-" 
was  only  just  over;  servants  were  dispensing  coffee  on  the  terrace 
where  the  aristocratic  guests  had  gathered  to  watch  tbe  dancing 
and  some  of  them  to  do  a  little  flirtation  on  their  own  account.  Mr 
Vallory  had  no  more  inclination  to  join  this  privileged  class  than  I 
caper  with  panting  nymphs  and  shepherds  on  the  sunlit  grass.  1 
plain  English,  Mr.  Vallory  was  out  of  temper,  and  wanted  to  col 
himself  down  with  a  quiet  cigar.  He  was  very  glad  to  find  tl 
garden  deserted,  tbe  roses  and  carnations  wasting  their  spicery  c 
the  empty  summer  air.  He  smoked  a  couple  of  cigars,  strolling  i 
and  down  the  broad  gravel  walk  loading  to  Lady  Clevedon's  favourii 
summer-house;  and  when  he  grew  tired  of  this  recreation,  seat* 
himself  comfortably  in  the  summer-house,  with  his  back  against  tl 
wull  and  his  legs  stretched  luxuriously  upon  a  rustic  chair.  Ho  bj 
tints,  basking  in  the  afternoon  sunshine  and  meditating  his  injuries 

'  Let  me  only  get  up  a  good  case;  put  this  little  story  of  Miss 
Brierwood — no,  Redmayne — and  the  lodger  into  a  practicable  form 
and  I  shall  lose  no  farther  time  in  letting  my  cousin  Augusta  kno' 
what  kind  of  a  husband  she  secured  for  herself  when  she  jilted  me 
I  wonder  how  she  would  lake  it  if  I  unearthed  Miss  Redmayne  fB 
her,  and  convinced  her  that  my  friend  Harcross  is  a  scoundrel, 
daresay  she'd  make  a  good  deal  of  fuss  about  it,  and  threaten  no 
end  of  legal  separations,  and  in  the  end  forgive  him;  women  gene- 
rally do ;  and  yet  she's  a  little  out  of  the  common  line.  I  hardly 
think  sho'd  stomach  any  carrying-on  of  that  kind.  No ;  I  think  if 
I  once  opened  her  eyes  upon  tho  subject,  my  friend  Harcross  would 
have  a  bad  time  of  it.' 

Tho  sunshine,  which  glared  full  upon  the  summer-house  at 
began  to  grow  troublesome,  so  Mr.  Vallory  left  that  retri 
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and  sauntered  towards  the  house.  The  cockatoo  was  screaming  on 
his  perch,  and  he  went  across  the  grass  to  it,  and  amused  himself  a 
little  at  the  creature's  expense ;  then  growing  speedily  weary  of  its 
indignant  gobblings  and  snappings,  he  looked  into  the  library,  and 
seeing  no  one  in  the  spacious  cool-looking  chamber,  went  in,  and 
planted  himself  comfortably  in  an  easy  chair  by  one  of  the  windows, 
ghat  in  completely  from  the  rest  of  the  room  by  one  of  those  seven- 
feet-high  bookcases  which  jutted  out  from  the  wall.  In  this  shel- 
tered nook  he  found  Punch,  and  a  new  magazine  or  two,  just  suffi- 
cient literature  wherewith  to  read  himself  to  sleep.  He  opened  one 
of  the  magazines,  turned  oyer  the  leaves  listlessly,  read  half  a  page 
or  so,  and  anon  slumbered,  letting  the  book  glide  gently  from  his 
relaxing  hand.  This  happened  about  an  hour  before  Richard  Red- 
mijne  confronted  Lady  Clevedon  in  that  room. 

Nothing  could  be  more  placid  than  Weston  Yallory's  repose. 
The  burden  of  his  annoyances  slipped  away  from  him  in  the  sensual 
delight  of  that  perfect  rest  in  a  supremely  comfortable  chair,  in  a 
cool  quiet  room,  with  the  balmy  breath  of  summer  stealing  gently 
across  his  face  as  he  slept.  For  a  long  time  his  sleep  was  dream- 
less, his  brain  empty  of  every  impression ;  then  came  a  semi-con- 
sciousness of  something,  he  knew  not  what,  going  on  near  him,  a 
Tigue  idea  that  he  ought  to  be  awake  and  up,  and  that  he  must 
break  loose  from  that  delicious  bondage  of  drowsiness ;  and  then, 
growing  gradually  louder,  clearer,  sharper,  the  sound  of  a  man's 
passionate  voice. 

He  pulled  himself  up  suddenly  at  last,  and  sat  with  open  eyes 
and  ears  listening  to  a  speaker  who  was  only  divided  from  him  by 
that  screen  of  books.  His  chair  was  placed  in  the  extreme  angle 
formed  by  the  bookcase  and  the  wall,  so  that  he  was  entirely  hidden 
from  any  one  in  the  centre  of  the  room. 

He  awoke  in  time  to  hear  the  speaker  say,  *  You  have  heard  of 
me  perhaps,  Lady  Clevedon ;  my  name  is  Richard  Redmayne.' 

He  heard  this,  and  all  that  followed  this,  and  was  quick  to  per- 
ceive that  the  farmer  had  taken  Sir  Francis  Clevedon  for  Hubert 
Harcross. 

'  A  strange  turn  for  events  to  take/  he  said  to  himself;  '  and  I 
should  imagine  very  likely  to  lead  up  to  a  crisis.  Now  I  know 
what  kind  of  man  this  Redmayne  is,  I  shall  be  able  to  tackle  him. 
A  passionate  fellow,  it  seems ;  a  fellow  who  would  stick  at  nothing, 
I  should  think,  when  his  blood  is  up.' 
He  smiled — a  slow  meditative  smile. 

'  Upon  my  word,  I  don't  believe  Mr.  Harcross  has  heard  the 
last  of  this  Redniayne's  daughter,'  he  thought,  as  he  rose  from  his 
seat  in  the  corner  and  peered  cautiously  into  the  room.  It  was 
quite  empty ;  but  Mr.  Yallory  preferred  to  make  his  retreat  by  the 
garden,  whence  he  departed  in  quest  of  Richard  Redmayne. 
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'  I'll  take  the  trouble  to  enlighUo.  him  as  to  the  traitor's  iden- 
tity/ he  said  to  himself.  '  Francis  Clevedon  is  a  good  fellow,  and 
it's  too  bad  that  he  should  carry  the  burden  of  another  man's  sin 
upon  his  shoulders.' 

He  spent  some  time  looking  for  Mr.  Bedmayne  among  the 
crowd,  but  failed  to  find  him,  and  was  ultimately  pounced  upon  by 
Colonel  Davenant  and  told-off  upon  some  new  duty  of  his  steward- 
ship, to  his  extreme  aggravation. 

When  the  shadows  thickened  in  the  wood  Mr.  Harcross  and  his 
companion  went  back  to  the  lawn,  where  the  talk  and  the  laughter 
and  the  music  had  grown  louder.  The  local  band  had  now  emerged 
from  retirement,  and  were  braying  furiously,  refreshed  with  strong 
drink,  and  more  bold  than  careful  in  their  instrumentation.  Mr. 
Harcross  and  Jane  Bond  danced  the  Lancers  in  the  twilight,  while 
the  lamps  were  being  lighted  in  the  wood,  to  the  edification  of 
Joseph  Flood,  who  sat  on  a  bench  a  little  way  off,  biting  his  nails 
and  watching  them;  and  after  the  Lancers  were  oyer,  Mr.  Harcross 
gave  Miss  Bond  a  lesson  in  waltzing,  the  damsel  haying  grown 
somewhat  reckless  by  this  time,  and  not  caring  whether  her  father 
did  or  did  not  see  her  indulging  in  this  forbidden  exercise.  Mrs* 
Harcross,  who  was  sauntering  to  and  fro  with  a  Kentish  magnate, 
distinguished  her  husband's  figure  among  the  dancers.  She  was  a 
little  surprised  that  he  should  push  the  duty  of  his  stewardship  so 
far,  but  had  no  jealousy  of  rustic  beauties,  only  a  languid  disap- 
proval of  so  unnecessary  a  condescension.  She  might  have  ap- 
proved had  he  been  canvassing  the  county,  and  these  people  his 
constituents.  And  so  the  day  waned,  the  coloured  lamps  shone  out 
of  the  dusky  branches  of  the  trees  and  twinkled  round  the  margins 
of  the  fountains.  Youthful  minds  began  to  languish  for  the  fire- 
works ;  more  world-weary  spirits  had  a  too  frequent  recourse  to  the 
tents  where  refreshments  were  liberally  dispensed.  The  Colonel 
began  to  grow  a  little  uneasy  in  his  mind  as  the  crowd  grew  mer- 
rier. He  had  organised  everything  to  perfection  except  the  dis- 
persal of  his  guests. 

'  But  they'll  all  go  directly  after  the  fireworks,  of  course,'  he 
said  to  Mr.  Wort,  who  stood  beside  him  at  the  entrance  to  the  chief 
tent. 

The  steward  groaned  aloud. 

'  Go,'  he  said ;  '  yes,  if  I  can  find  barrers  enough  to  wheel  'em 
all  away  upon.  That's  about  the  only  chance  there  is  of  their 
going,  I  take  it.' 

Joseph  Flood  had  consumed  his  share  of  the  strong  ale  dealt 
out  to  the  thirsty  dancers,  had  tried  to  drown  the  green-eyed  mon- 
ster in  cool  draughts  of  wholesome  malt  liquor ;  but  the  more  he 
drowned  that  demon  the  stronger  it  grew,  until  the  groom's  brain 
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was  on  fire,  and  his  mind  distraflhfcd  with  darker  thoughts  than  had 
ever  entered  it  before. 

That  first  lesson  in  the  divine  art  of  waltzing,  under  the  harvest 
moon,  whose  calm  yellow  splendour  rose  high  above  those  lesser 
earthly  lights  of  green  and  red  and  blue  and  silver  twinkling  among 
the  dark  foliage,  that  novel  sensation  of  revolving  gently  to  the 
sound  of  music  with  a  strong  arm  clasping  and  sustaining  her,  was 
highly  agreeable  to  Jane  Bond ;  all  the  more  agreeable  on  account 
of  her  conviction  that  her  plighted  lover  was  watching  her  from 
some  coign  of  vantage  in  the  background.  Yes,  this  was  some- 
thing like  dancing.  How  different  from  those  jigging,  jostling, 
jolting  Sir  Roger  de  Coverleys,  which  she  had  been  taught  to  re- 
gard as  the  chiefest  delight  of  Terpsichore !  This  was  to  live  a  new 
life,  to  feel  her  heart  beating  with  a  new  motion. 

Mr.  Harcross  danced  well,  although  of  late  years  he  had  taken 
to  dance  rarely.  There  had  been  a  day  when  it  was  of  some  im- 
portance to  him  to  be  among  the  best  waltzers  in  a  ballroom.  He 
had  drank  more  than  he  was  accustomed  to  drink  in  the  course  of 
this  festival  day,  and  the  influence  of  that  unwonted  indulgence 
made  his  waltzing  somewhat  wilder  than  the  ordinary  ballroom 
business.  He  told  the  bandmaster  to  play  faster,  and  spun  Miss 
Bond  round  the  grassy  circle,  amidst  a  few  breathless  ladies'-maids 
with  their  labouring  swains,  in  a  waltz  as  furious  as  some  unholy 
midnight  dance  of  fiends  and  witches  on  the  Blocksberg.  The  ladies'- 
maids  and  their  exhausted  partners  broke  down  under  the  pace,  and 
one  couple  after  another  dropped  into  the  background,  until  Hubert 
Harcross  and  Jane  Bond  were  spinning  round  alone  in  the  summer 
moonlight. 

The  spectators  applauded  as  the  music  ended  with  a  sharp 
volley  of  chords,  more  or  less  together,  and  this  last  couple  walked 
slowly  away,  side  by  side.  Mr.  Harcross,  in  sporting  phraseology, 
had  not  turned  a  hair ;  but  his  partner  was  flushed  and  panting, 
and  had  somewhat  of  a  Maenadic  aspect  in  her  streaming  dress  and 
loosened  hair. 

'  I  had  no  idea  that  waltzing  was  so  beautiful/  said  Jane 
breathlessly. 

'  I  had  no  idea  that  you  were  so  beautiful  till  I  saw  you  under 
the  moonlight,'  retorted  her  partner,  contemplating  the  handsome 
face  and  dishevelled  hair,  the  florid  beauty  chastened  by  that  mel- 
low light,  with  a  purely  artistic  admiration.  '  You  have  a  natural 
genius  for  waltzing ;  but  you  must  have  had  some  practice  surely 
before  to-night  ?' 

'  I  have  waltzed  by  myself  sometimes  in  the  garden,  when  I 
knew  father  was  safe  out  of  the  wav,  and  hummed  the  music  all 
the  time  ;  but  it  makes  one's  breath  go  dreadful.' 
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'  You  have  waltzed  by  yourself  in  the  garden  ?'  said  Mr.  Har- 
cross,  in  a  pitying  tone.     '  Poor  little  girl !' 

This  did  really  seem  to  him  a  pitiful  picture — these  yearnings 
for  the  pleasures  of  a  bright  unknown  world,  never  to  be  gratified. 

'  What  a  pity  there  should  be  pretty  girls  in  this  walk  of  life  !* 
he  said  to  himself.  '  Strange  that  a  wise  dispensation  did  not 
provide  for  their  all  being  plain.' 

He  fetched  a  deep  glass  of  lemonade  for  Miss  Bond  from  one  of 
the  tents,  and  having  provided  her  with  this  refreshment,  stood  by 
her  irresolute,  wondering  what  excuse  he  could  make  for  leaving 
her  to  her  own  devices.  He  was  somewhat  weary  of  his  steward- 
ship, had  toiled  hard  since  noon,  and  would  have  been  exceeding 
glad  to  slip  away  and  smoke  a  quiet  cigar  in  one  of  the  dim  old 
stone  colonnades,  which  were  not  lighted  with  coloured  lamps. 

Miss  Bond,  however,  having  secured  to  herself  an  accomplished 
cavalier,  was  in  no  wise  minded  to  let  him  depart  until  the  fete  was 
finished.  At  midnight  the  fairy  dream  would  be  ended,  and  she 
must  be  Cinderella  again,  without  any  hope  of  future  queendom  to 
result  from  a  lost  slipper ;  but  in  the  meanwhile,  since  she  had  the 
prince  for  her  cavalier,  she  did  not  intend  to  let  him  go  lightly. 
Nor  did  she  much  relish  the  idea  of  encountering  the  outraged 
Joseph  unprotected.  There  was  an  agreeable  excitement  in  pro- 
voking his  wrath,  but  the  wrath  itself  was  a  thing  to  be  avoided. 
She  did  not  want  to  meet  him  until  his  jealousy  had  cooled  a  little, 
until  he  was  in  a  state  of  mind  to  be  soothed  and  wheedled  into 
good-humour.  Of  her  father  she  had  no  present  fear,  as  a  friendly 
dairymaid  had  informed  her  that  he  was  safely  bestowed  with  a 
little  knot  of  gossips  on  a  bench  by  the  bowling-green,  smoking  and 
talking  politics  in  a  sober  way,  as  became  a  pious  nonconformist. 

1  You'll  stop  and  show  me  the  fireworks,  won't  you  ?'  she  asked 
Mr.  Harcross,  as  if  aware  that  he  was  meditating  his  escape. 

'  Do  you  think  the  Catherine- wheels  and  the  roman  candles  will 
be  any  better  if  I  am  by  to  expound  them  ?'  he  asked,  smiling,  a 
little  flattered  even  by  this  peasant  girl's  desire  for  his  company, 
and  yet  yearning  for  a'peaceM  cigar.  ^ 

'  I'm  sure  I  shall  like  them  better/  replied  Miss  Bond.  *  Do 
stay.' 

'  Of  course  I  will  stay,  if  you  really  wish  it.  And  in  that  case, 
we  may  as  well  take  a  stroll  in  the  moonlight.  The  fireworks  will 
not  begin  for  an  hour.  It  is  only  just  nine ;  and  see  how  lovely  the 
park  looks  over  there,  beyond  those  garish  red  and  blue  lamps,  which 
remind  me  of  my  boyhood's  paradise,  Vauxhall.' 

Miss  Bond  would  have  infinitely  preferred  to  circulate  among 
the  crowd,  with  Mr.  Harcross  at  her  side,  leaning  on  his  arm  per- 
haps, if  he  would  only  be  polite  enough  to  offer  her  that  support, 
which  he  had  not  done  since  they  had  finished  their  waltz.    It  was 
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of very  little  use  to  have  secured  an  aristocratic  admirer,  if  she  could 
not  exhibit  him  before  the  envious  eyes  of  her  friends,  the  dairy- 
maids and  laundrymaids  of  Glevedon.  She  was  not  at  all  sentiment- 
ally inclined,  and  she  could  see  the  moonlit  avenues  of  the  park  any 
night  in  the  year  from  January  to  December,  when  there  was  a  moon. 
But  these  many-coloured  lamps  twinkling  among  the  branches,  or 
festooned  from  bough  to  bough,  she  could  not  see.  It  seemed  a 
foolish  thing  to  turn  one's  back  upon  them  for  the  contemplation  of 
moonbeams  and  shadows. 

She  assented  to  Mr.  Harcross's  proposition  graciously  enough, 
notwithstanding,  for  she  had  perceived  his  desire  to  leave  her,  and 
was  proud  of  having  retained  him  by  her  side.  They  walked  slowly  ' 
along  the  grassy  avenue,  leaving  all  the  glare  and  noise  of  the  fes- 
tival behind  them,  with  nothing  before  them  but  the  utter  peaceful- 
ness  and  perfect  beauty  of  the  moonlit  landscape. 

Mr.  Harcross  was  very  silent.  He  had  had  quite  enough  of  the 
toils  of  stewardship,  and  his  thoughts  had  gone  back  to  that  one  sad 
sweet  memory  which  could  not  be  banished  in  this  scene.  So  sweet, 
so  bitter,  so  sad  was  the  remembrance,  that  it  was  an  actual  pain  to 
think  of  it;  and  yet  his  fancies  returned  from  every  wandering  track 
to  hover  round  this  one  spot  of  memory.  Even  the  girl  by  his  side 
to-night,  so  common  a  piece  of  clay,  so  wearisome  a  companion,  by 
very  force  of  contrast  reminded  him  of  that  other  one  whose  com- 
pany had  never  been  tedious,  whose  innocent  lips  had  never  shaped 
a  sordid  thought. 

'  I  must  get  back  to  London  at  once,  and  start  for  Norway  or 
some  uncivilised  place,  where  I  shall  be  in  danger  of  my  life,  and 
shall  have  no  time  for  brooding,'  he  said  to  himself.  '  I  must  make 
an  end  of  this  holiday-making  somehow.  It  is  murderous  work.  I 
think  a  week  more  of  this  neighbourhood  and  these  memories  would 
be  the  death  of  me.  I  must  invent  some  excuse  for  leaving  to-mor- 
row, whether  Augusta  likes  it  or  not ;  and  since  she  has  chosen  to 
make  herself  the  supreme  consideration,  she  must  not  be  surprised 
if  I  too  consult  my  own  inclinations.  She  can  stay  here,  and  satisfy 
society.    But  I  go  to-morrow,  come  what  may.' 

Chapter  XLI. 

4  DO  EVIL  DBEDS  THUS  QUICKLY  COME  TO  END  V 

After  that  interview  with  Lady  Clevedon  in  the  library,  Richard 
Redmayne  went  in  search  of  Sir  Francis,  but  did  not  succeed  in  dis- 
covering him  among  the  crowd.  The  twilight  deepened  into  night, 
and  he  was  still  looking  for  his  enemy  in  a  desultory  way,  pausing 
to  refresh  himself  with  strong  drink  in  one  of  the  tents,  speaking 
to  no  one,  and  receiving  very  slight  notice  from  the  busy  pleasure- 
seekers,  who  were  all  intent  on  their  own  enjoyment.  He  'waa  c^\\te 
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alone  in  that  joyous  crowd ;  he  drank  his  liquor  in  moody  Bilence, 
and  departed  as  he  came,  to  renew  the  search  for  that  man  whom 
he  so  desired  to  meet  face  to  face. 

When  he  came  out  of  the  tent,  the  lamps  were  all  twinkling  in 
the  dusky  boughs,  the  crowd  at  its  gayest,  the  music  at  its  loudest. 
The  dazzle  and  confusion  of  the  scene  troubled  his  overcharged  brain. 
He  stood  for  some  time  looking  about  him  with  a  perplexed  air.  He 
had  lived  by  himself  ever  since  he  came  to  England,  and  had  come 
straight  from  those  remote  colonial  pastures  where  the  stranger's 
foot  rarely  trod.  It  was  a  new  thing  to  find  himself  amidst  a  herd 
of  men  and  women,  talking,  laughing,  dancing,  by  the  light  of  ft 
thousand  coloured  lamps,  to  the  sound  of  joyous  music.  He  looked 
at  the  scene  for  some  little  time,  half  stupefied  by  its  unfamiliar 
brightness ;  then  turned  suddenly  away  from  all  this  riot,  and  plunged 
into  the  cool  depths  of  the  park,  where  the  fern  grew  up  to  his 
knees. 

He  walked  some  distance,  neither  looking  nor  caring  where  he 
went,  and  only  stopped  when  he  stumbled  across  a  prostrate  figure 
lying  at  his  very  feet. 

A  poacher  perhaps ;  yet  it  was  scarcely  a  night  to  be  selected 
by  any  marauder  with  felonious  intentions  towards  the  game.  The 
full  moon  and  the  festival  together  were  strong  reasons  against  the 
wiring  of  hares  or  the  illegal  slaughter  of  pheasants. 

Mr.  Redmayne  stooped  down  to  examine  the  individual  who  had 
become  an  obstacle  in  his  path.  It  was  a  man  lying  face  downwards 
among  the  fern,  with  his  hat  off,  and  his  forehead  resting  on  his 
folded  arms. 

'  What's  up,  my  lad  ?'  said  Richard  Redmayne,  somewhat  alarmed 
by  his  attitude.    '  Is  there  anything  amiss  ?' 

*  Yes,  there  is/  answered  the  man,  raising  himself  from  the  fem 
with  a  sullen  air,  and  then  stooping  to  pick  up  a  gun  which  had  lain 
beside  him.  '  Yes,  there  is  something  amiss  ;  but  nothing  you  can 
mend,  unless  you  know  any  cure  for  a  woman's  vanity  and  fickle- 
ness.' 

The  speaker  was  Joseph  Flood,  the  groom. 

'  What  are  you  doing  with  that  gun  ?'  Mr.  Redmayne  demanded 
sternly. 

1  What's  that  to  you  ?' 

'  You've  been  after  the  birds.' 

'  No,  I  haven't.' 

'  Then  what  can  you  want  with  a  gun  ?' 

'  0,  I  don't  know.  It  might  come  handy,  if  I  wanted  to  use  it.9 

<  Is  it  loaded  ?' 

1  Yes,  with  swan-shot.    Let  it  alone,  can't  you  ?' 

'  You've  no  business  prowling  about  here  with  a  loaded  gun.9 

'  Haven't  I  ?   Have  you  any  business  prowling  about  here  with- 
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oat  a  gun  ?  I'm  *  servant  up  at  the  house  yonder — Sir  Francis 
Clevedon's  own  groom — and  I've  a  right  to  be  here  if  I  please.' 

'  Not  with  that  gun.' 

'  How  do  you  know  that  ?  It's  my  own  gun.  Perhaps  I  wanted 
a  pop  at  the  wild-fowl  down  by  the  water  yonder.  There's  some 
snipe,  I've  heard  say.' 

*  Ton  don't  want  swan-shot  for  snipe.' 

'  I'm  not  particular.  Suppose  I  wanted  to  wing  one  of  the  cyg- 
nets, to  get  a  feather  for  my  sweetheart's  hat,  you'd  have  no  ob- 
jection, I  suppose,  though  you  are  so  anxious  about  what  don't  any- 
ways concern  you  ?' 

Richard  Redmayne  looked  at  the  young  man  doubtfully.  There 
was  something  queer  about  his  manner ;  but  that  might  mean  very 
Little.  He  had  been  drinking  most  likely,  and  his  predatory  in- 
stincts had  been  stimulated  by  the  drink.  It  mattered  very  little 
what  he  meant  or  did  not  mean,  Richard  Redmayne  thought;  so 
he  let  him  go  without  farther  questioning,  but  was  curious  enough 
to  watch  where  he  went,  and  to  follow  him  at  a  little  distance. 

The  groom  went  in  and  out  among  the  trees  by  a  circuitous 
track,  till  he  came  to  a  classic  temple  on  a  little  knoll,  a  somewhat 
dilapidated  edifice,  faced  with  stucco,  which  had  peeled  off  in  patches, 
leaving  the  brickwork  bare.  The  charitable  ivy,  which  covers  and 
beautifies  decay,  had  crept  about  the  Doric  pillars ;  the  spider  had 
woven  his  web  from  column  to  column ;  the  swallow  had  made  his 
nest  under  the  cornice.  It  was  one  of  the  fancies  upon  which  Sir 
Lucas  had  wasted  his  substance,  and  Sir  Francis  intended  to  restore 
or  demolish  it  as  soon  as  his  leisure  and  his  purse  permitted.  In 
the  mean  time,  it  was  sufficiently  picturesque  under  the  moonlight. 

Here  Mr.  Flood  deposited  his  gun,  in  a  convenient  hiding-place, 
under  a  stone  bench  which  had  been  provided  for  the  repose  of  the 
wanderer — a  bench  on  which  lovers  might  sit  hand  in  hand  as  one 
sees  them  in  ancient  engravings — Lavinia  in  a  scanty  petticoat, 
Eugenius  in  a  tie-wig.  Richard  Redmayne  saw  him  put  away  the 
gun,  and  then  depart  by  the  opposite  way,  whistling  as  he  went, 
but  not  merrily.  When  he  had  watched  the  young  man  out  of  sight, 
Mr.  Redmayne  mounted  the  little  knoll,  and  seated  himself  on  the 
steps  of  the  temple. 

He  had  his v  cutty-pipe  in  his  pocket,  so  he  was  able  to  solace 
himself,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  tranquillise  himself,  with  the  aid  of  that 
comforter.  He  sat  smoking  in  the  soft  summer  moonlight,  his  figure 
half  hidden  by  the  shadow  of  the  columns  on  each  side  of  him  and 
the  cornice  above  his  head.  He  sat  and  smoked,  watching  the  blue 
rings  of  vapour  wind  slowly  upwards  in  the  clear  air,  with  his  mind 
full  of  gloomy  thoughts,  yet  with  a  grim  sense  of  satisfaction  never* 
theless. 

He  had  found  his  man.    The  long  hunt,  which  had  aeemedi  «o 
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hopeless  even  to  tbe  professional  hunter,  had  come  to  an  end.  He 
had  found  his  man.  It  was  only  a  question  of  an  hour  or  so  less  or 
more  when  he  should  stand  face  to  face  with  his  daughter's  destroyer. 
And  then — what  then  ?  What  was  to  come  of  their  meeting  ?  He 
would  accuse  him,  denounce  him,  disgrace  him  in  the  estimation  of 
every  honest  man  and  woman ;  mark  him  out  for  all  time  to  come 
as  a  liar  and  a  seducer ;  set  against  the  name  he  was  doubtless 
proud  of  as  foul  a  dishonour  as  ever  blotted  the  reputation  of  a  gen- 
tleman !  But  would  this  satisfy  his  long-cherished  hunger  for  re- 
venge ?  Would  this  slake  that  bitter  thirst  which  had  tormented 
him  for  years  ?  Would  this  exorcise  the  demon  of  his  dreams — give 
him  peaceful  slumbers  in  nights  to  come — a  smooth  pillow  for  his 
dying  head  ?  Would  this  set  his  angry  heart  at  rest,  and  soothe  his 
grief?  A  thousand  times,  no  !  Could  words,  empty  words,  avenge 
his  daughter  ?    Must  he  not  have  heavier  payment  than  those  ? 

What  was  it  he  had  thought  of  far  away,  upon  those  distant  hill- 
tops, amidst  the  sources  of  those  wider  rivers  that  flow  from  the 
Cordilleras  to  the  sea — in  that  wild  solitude  where  Nature's  lonely 
grandeur  seems  to  widen  the  soul  of  man — what  had  he  thought  of 
there,  when  he  brooded  on  the  day  which  should  bring  him  face  to 
face  with  his  daughter's  destroyer  ?  Not  of  a  vengeance  made  up 
of  words,  assuredly,  mere  empty  breath,  frothy  threatenings  that 
must  end  in  nothing.  What  was  the  vow  which  he  had  vowed  upon 
those  empty  hills,  with  a  savage  world  around  him  and  savage  in- 
stincts stirring  in  his  breast  ?  He  knew  but  too  well  what  it  was. 
It  hardly  needed  the  strong  liquor  he  had  drunk  that  day  to  rekindle 
that  long-smouldering  fire.  The  smothered  embers  had  never  grown 
cold ;  a  breath  was  enough  to  fan  them  into  white  heat. 

He  had  a  brace  of  revolvers  in  his  bedroom  at  Brierwood.  He 
had  bought  them  at  Melbourne,  after  his  second  outward  voyage, 
for  self-defence,  in  the  first  instance,  and  with  a  legitimate  motive 
enough,  but  not  without  a  lurking  thought  of  some  distant  day  when 
he  might  find  a  deadly  use  for  them.  He  had  hung  them  up  by  his 
bedside,  and  had  contemplated  them  meditatively  many  a  time,  in 
the  pause  that  a  better  or  a  happier  man  might  have  given  to  his 
prayers ;  had  turned  on  his  pillow  often  in  the  cold  gray  dawn  to 
look  at  them,  with  a  grisly  satisfaction. 

He  thought  of  his  pistols  now,  as  he  sat  on  the  moss-grown 
steps  of  the  Doric  temple  deliberating  his  revenge.  He  would  have 
given  half  his  estate  to  have  had  one  of  those  grim  companions 
lying  snug  in  his  coat-pocket.  Yet  how  should  he  have  thought  of 
bringing  such  weapons  to  a  rustic  festival — to  the  birthday  feast  of 
the  model  squire  ?  His  thoughts  went  to  the  gun  lying  under  the 
stone  bench  loaded  with  swan-shot. 

'  What  did  that  fellow  want  with  his  gun  out  here  to-night  ?' 
he  wondered,  but  did  not  perplex  himself  long  with  that  question. 
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His  universe  was  filled  with  his  own  great  wrong.  He  had  no  con- 
cern to  spare  for  another  man's  business,  were  it  ever  so  desperate. 
He  would  hardly  have  stepped  out  of  his  own  path  to-night  to  pre- 
vent an  assassination. 

He  filled  his  pipe  a  second  time  and  smoked  it  out,  and  that 
purpose  which  had  been  cloudy  and  dim  at  first  assumed  a  sharper 
outline. 

Accuse  him,  denounce  him,  disgrace  him  ?  No.  He  would  do 
what  he  swore  to  do  on  the  day  he  discovered  his  daughter's  fate — 
he  would  keep  faith  with  himself,  and  with  her  shade.  Of  after  con- 
sequences, of  the  price  which  he  should  have  to  pay  society  or  his 
God,  for  this  bitter-sweet  revenge,  he  thought  no  more  than  he 
might  have  done  had  he  been  the  darkest  among  pagans,  and  alone 
with  his  foe  in  an  untrodden  world  where  human  justice  was  un- 
known. And  having  fully  made  up  his  mind  upon  this  point,  he 
eat  and  smoked  his  third  pipe  with  a  gloomy  tranquillity,  like  a 
contented  savage  who  has  made  tracks  for  his  enemy's  lair,  and  sits 
lurking  in  the  shade  of  the  gum-trees  beside  his  wigwam,  waiting 
till  the  unconscious  victim  shall  come  out  and  be  tomahawked.  Yet 
he  had  no  suspicion  that  his  victim  was  very  near  him,  was  destined 
to  smooth  his  way  to  that  dark  deed  which  had  now  taken  its  full 
form  and  pressure  in  his  mind.  Of  the  when  and  where  the  thing 
was  to  be  done  he  had  no  notion ;  he  only  knew  that  so  soon  as  his 
opportunity  came  he  would  do  it. 

The  harvest  moon  rose  higher,  the  clear  pure  night  air  grew 
stiH  clearer,  and  that  magical  light  which  has  a  deeper  charm,  a 
more  thrilling  beauty  than  any  glory  of  sunshine,  spread  itself  over 
the  enchanted  woodland :  a  landscape  which  by  day  would  have  been 
comparatively  commonplace,  like  unto  many  other  pictures  which 
adorn  the  earth,  became  poetical  in  its  calm  beauty.  Richard  Red- 
mayne  thought  of  Bulrush  Meads,  and  the  moonlights  he  had  seen 
there ;  thought  of  that  fond  dream  which  he  had  once  dreamed,  of 
his  daughter  Grace  installed  as  the  young  queen  of  that  fertile  val- 
ley, of  those  far-spreading  hills,  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  sea- 
level.  It  was  all  over,  the  dream.  He  should  never  see  Bulrush 
Meads,  the  new  home  which  he  had  beautified,  any  more,  and  the 
old  home  for  which  he  had  toiled  and  suffered  had  lost  its  glamour. 
Without  Grace,  Brierwood  was  worse  than  a  desert ;  without  Grace, 
the  Australian  homestead  was  only  a  strange  dwelling  across  the 
barren  sea.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  lost  his  place  and  busi- 
ness on  this  earth,  in  losing  her.  He  had  lived  only  to  satisfy  his 
appetite  for  revenge ;  had  been  nourished  and  sustained  by  that  very 
hunger,  like  that  monster  which  makes  the  meat  it  feeds  on. 

He  felt  himself  to-night  something  more  than  a  man,  with  a 
man's  passions  and  a  man's  weakness  and  uncertainty ;  felt  like  a 
being  foredoomed  to  accomplish  a  certain  end.     I£\ie  \1aAYncrcrc1 
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anything  of  those  old  Greek  stories,  in  which  the  men  seem  shadows 
moving  to  the  music  of  the  Fates,  he  might  have  fancied  some  like- 
ness between  himself  and  those  awful  figures,  destiny -impelled,  foi 
ever  trending  blindly  to  one  fore-ordained  issue. 

A  distant  clock  chimed  the  half  hour  after  nine.  That  sound 
pierced  the  stillness  of  the  wood,  although  the  vulgar  dance  music 
and  the  noise  of  many  voices  did  not  penetrate  these  shadowy  aisles. 
So  early!  He  felt  as  if  he  had  lived  half  a  lifetime  since  Sir  Francis 
Glevedon  came  into  the  tent. 

His  third  pipe  was  half  smoked  out  when  he  heard  the  faintest 
rustle  of  the  fern  in  the  distance ;  then  saw  the  glimmer  of  a  wo- 
man's dress,  white  under  the  moonbeams ;  then  heard  a  woman's 
laugh,  and  a  man's  voice  answering  it ;  and  then  two  figures  com- 
ing towards  him — a  girl  with  a  man  walking  by  her  side,  bending 
down  with  an  air  as  of  a  lover  to  speak  to  her. 

He  laid  down  his  pipe  and  watched  them — at  first  idly,  then 
with  a  sharp  sudden  interest,  afterwards  with  a  savage  intensity. 
He  crouched  lower  on  the  steps  of  the  temple,  his  strong  right  arm 
stretched  itself  stealthily  across  the  broken  stone  floor,  his  fingers 
groped  under  the  bench  amongst  weeds  and  rubbish,  and  clutched 
the  groom's  gun.  He  drew  it  out,  examined  the  lock  and  priming, 
and  then  carried  it  to  his  shoulder,  and  took  a  deliberate  aim. 

He  had  had  plenty  of  exercise  for  his  gun  in  Australia,  when 
with  empty  heart  and  idle  brain  he  tramped  the  woods  and  hills 
from  sunrise  to  sunset,  only  anxious  to  get  rid  of  his  joyless  day. 

The  girl  and  her  companion  came  nearer, — the  girl  a  mere  pea- 
sant, he  could  see  plainly  enough;  but  the  man  a  gentleman,  whose 
face  he  fancied  he  knew  as  well  as  he  knew  his  own.  With  what  an 
air  he  bent  to  speak  to  her,  and  how  the  poor  fool  drank  in  his  bale- 
ful flatteries  !  A  man  who  lived  only  to  play  the  seducer,  thought 
Richard  Redmayne.  Was  it  not  a  righteous  deed  to  rid  the  earth  oi 
such  vermin  ?  They  came  to  within  about  twenty  feet  of  the  temple, 
neither  of  them  looking  to  the  right  or  the  left.  The  man  walked 
on  that  side  of  the  grassy  alley  nearest  the  knoll,  the  girl  on  his 
right  hand.  When  they  were  conveniently  close  to  him,  Richard 
Redmayne  fired,  covering  the  man's  breast  with  his  gun. 

He  dropped  face  downwards  on  the  grass :  the  girl  looked  round 
her  wildly  for  a  moment,  gave  a  shrill  piercing  scream,  and  fell  on 
her  knees  at  his  side.  Rick  Redmayne  flung  the  gun  into  a  ferny 
hollow,  and  walked  quietly  away. 

'  I  am  glad  I  have  done  it,'  he  said. 

Chapter  XLII. 

•      THE  WBONO  MAN. 

No  one  hindered  Richard  Redmayne's  exit  from  Clevedon  Park. 
His  boyish  experiences  of  nutting  and  squirrel-hunting  had  made 
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him  familiar  with  every  hillock  and  hollow,  with  every  clump  of 
hawthorn  or  thicket  of  hazel.  He  knew  of  a  ladder  and  stile  on  the 
sooth  wall  by  which  he  could  descend  upon  the  Kingsbury  road,  a 
spot  at  which  there  was  little  chance  of  meeting  any  one  even  to- 
night. 

He  did  not  stop  to  consider  this,  however,  even  for  a  moment. 
There  was  nothing  of  the  criminal's  headlong  flight  in  his  swift  de- 
parture. His  business  was  accomplished,  and  he  went  away.  That 
was  all.  How  long  or  how  brief  might  be  the  interval  that  must 
elapse  before  he  should  be  called  to  account  for  this  night's  work, 
he  cared  very  little.  That  he  should  be  called  to  account,  sooner 
or  later,  he  considered  inevitable.  He  was  prepared  to  stand  by 
what  he  had  done,  ay,  even  on  the  scaffold. 

As  to  the  fatal  result  of  his  deliberate  fire,  he  had  little  doubt. 
His  Australian  life  had  made  his  hand  too  sure  for  any  uncertainty 
upon  this  point.  The  marksman  who  had  never  failed  to  bring 
down  the  bird  that  seemed  but  a  speck  of  shadow  in  the  blue  ether 
could  hardly  have  missed  the  breast  of  a  man  at  thirty  paces.  And 
he  had  seen  his  victim  fall  with  the  heavy  leaden  drop  of  a  creature 
wounded  to  the  death. 

Was  he  sorry  for  what  he  had  done  ?  Did  he  regret  that  one 
swift  instantaneous  act  by  which  he  had  separated  himself  for  ever 
from  the  ranks  of  his  fellow-men,  and  placed  himself  in  the  brother- 
hood of  Cain  ?  No,  he  was  not  sorry ;  but  exultant  rather,  as 
Wing  accomplished  his  earthly  mission.  He  looked  up  at  the 
stars  and  fancied  his  daughter  in  some  unknown  world  beyond 
thorn,  and  could  almost  have  lifted  up  his  voice  in  the  still  night, 
to  tell  her  that  her  wrongs  were  avenged. 

The  first  of  the  sky-rockets  shot  up  above  the  trees  as  he  climbed 
the  ladder.  He  stood  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  highest  step,  watch- 
ing the  swift  ascending  stars,  the  showers  of  falling  light. 

1  They  don't  know  anything  yet,'  he  thought,  'or  they  wouldn't 
let  off  their  fireworks.' 

He  waited  and  watched  for  more  light  in  the  sky  above  Cleve- 
don  Park,  but  after  those  few  rockets,  which  had  followed  one 
another  in  quick  succession,  there  was  nothing.  The  sky  remained 
blank,  or  only  peopled  by  those  sublimcr  stars  which  are  happily 
fixtures. 

He  dropped  down  into  the  empty  road,  and  crossed  over  to  a 
meadow  path  that  would  take  him  to  the  cross  cut  by  which  he  had 
come  to  Clevedon  in  the  morning.  Ho  did  not  hasten  his  steps 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  fancies  himself  hunted  by  mortal  pur- 
suers, nor  did  he  rush  onward  blindly,  as  if  the  furies  that  wait 
on  such  deeds  as  his  were  already  in  pursuit  of  him.  He  took  his 
time,  and  was  perhaps  cooler  on  this  return  journey  than  he  had 
been  when  he  came  to  Clevedon,  or  at  any  rate  more  teao\\xV&.    "Vifc 
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had  done  what  he  wanted  to  do,  that  was  the  grand  point.  The 
time  might  come  when  his  mind  would  be  awakened  to  the  enormity 
of  his  crime ;  but  in  this  present  hour  he  felt  no  more  compunction 
than  if  he  had  slain  a  beast  of  prey. 

It  was  close  upon  eleven  o'clock  when  he  came  to  Brierwood, 
letting  himself  into  the  garden  by  the  meadow  path.  What  an 
awful  stillness  there  was  in  the  old  house  as  he  went  in,  and  how 
the  empty  floors  resounded  under  his  tread !  He  thought  of  the 
night  of  his  first  return  from  Australia,  when  his  heart  had  beat 
high  with  the  fond  expectation  of  finding  his  daughter's  arms 
clasped  round  his  neck,  his  daughter's  fair  young  head  nestling 
upon  his  breast.  0  miserable  night,  0  bitter  grief!  Was  the 
payment  which  he  had  taken  just  now  one  whit  too  heavy  for  the 
anguish  of  that  unforgotten  hour  ? 

'  Gould  I  do  less  than  kill  him  ?'  he  said  to  himself  with  a  con- 
viction that  there  was  justice  in  the  deed.  He  did  not  light  a 
candle  in  the  kitchen,  or  settle  himself  in  the  sitting-room  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  occupy,  but  went  straight  upstairs  to  his  bed- 
room and  flung  himself  on  his  bed.  That,  under  cover  of  this 
night  which  he  was  thus  wasting,  he  might  have  got  clear  away 
from  the  scene  of  his  crime,  and  secured  his  escape  from  its  conse- 
quences, was  a  fact  which  never  for  a  moment  occupied  his  con- 
sideration. He  would  stand  by  the  deed  that  he  had  done.  To 
have  fled  ignominiously,  leaving  some  innocent  person  to  suffer  for 
his  act,  would  be  indeed  to  convert  that  which  he  had  deemed  a 
sacrifice  into  a  murder.  He  waited  calmly  for  the  issue  of  the 
night's  work.  He  thought  as  he  lay  down  how  that  consummate 
scoundrel  had  once  rested  on  this  bed,  had  lain  here  plotting  the 
ruin  of  the  daughter  of  the  house ;  and  he  thought,  with  a  savage 
sense  of  satisfaction,  of  that  couch  on  which  he  lay  to-night,  and 
how  blank  and  dreary  was  his  slumber. 

'  Surely  such  men  must  have  bad  dreams  when  they  are  dead/ 
he  said  to  himself. 

Not  very  long  did  he  lie  awake  to  meditate  upon  his  crime  or 
his  victim.  He  had  drunk  a  good  deal  at  Clevedon,  had  been 
longer  on  foot  and  in  the  open  air  than  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
be  of  late.  His  meditations  wandered  off  into  a  tangle  of  broken 
thoughts  before  his  head  had  rested  long  upon  his  pillow,  and  when 
Kingsbury  church-clock  chimed  the  half-hour  after  eleven,  he  was 
sleeping  as  peacefully  as  a  child. 

What  a  strange  thing  it  seemed  to  wake  next  morning,  soon 
after  daybreak,  to  look  round  him  wonderingly  for  a  few  minutes, 
staring  idly  at  the  sunlit  chamber,  and  then  to  recall,  as  it  were  in 
one  flash,  the  events  of  the  previous  night !  It  came  back  to  him 
— the  scene  in  the  wood — vivid  as  in  the  moment  of  its  enactment; 
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and  still  he  was  not  sorry  for  what  he  had  done.  He  felt  some 
touch  of  sorrow  for  that  gentle  pretty-looking  young  wife,  who  had 
stood  by  her  husband  so  bravely,  and  who  must  needs  be  the  chief 
victim  in  this  tragedy ;  but  for  the  man  he  had  slain  he  felt  neither 
regret  nor  pity;  for  the  position  in  which  he  had  placed  himself  he 
suffered  no  compunction.  If  the  business  of  last  night  must  be 
atoned  for  on  the  scaffold,  he  was  prepared  to  make  the  atonement, 
to  die  that  shameful  death  for  his  daughter's  sake. 

It  was  only  five  o'clock  when  he  went  downstairs  and  out  into 
the  garden.  The  Bushes,  exhausted  by  unaccustomed  dissipation, 
stiQ  slumbered. 

'  I  shall  hear  enough  about  last  night's  work  when  Mrs.  Bush 
comes  down,  I  daresay,'  he  said  to  himself;  and  he  walked  about 
the  garden  smoking  his  pipe  until  that  time  should  arrive,  with  no 
shade  of  alteration  in  his  habitual  aspect,  neither  paler  nor  redder, 
neither  graver  nor  more  excited,  than  he  was  wont  to  be. 

He  made  the  circuit  of  the  garden  several  times,  casting  a  look 
at  the  kitchen  windows  every  now  and  then,  expecting  to  see  the 
industrious  matron  fling  the  lattices  open,  or  to  behold  her  emerge 
from  the  kitchen-door  with  her  pail  to  fetch  water  for  the  morning's 
purifications.  He  had  walked  and  smoked  and  meditated  for  nearly 
an  hour  and  a  half,  however,  before  the  lattices  opened  and  Mrs. 
Bush's  homely  countenance  appeared,  picturesquely  framed  by  the 
Virginian  creeper  that  covered  this  end  of  the  house. 

'  You're  rather  late  this  morning,  aren't  you,  Mrs.  Bush  ?'  in- 
quired Richard  Redmayne,  coming  over  the  grass  towards  the  open 
window. 

'  Late,  Mr.  Redmayne,'  exclaimed  the  matron,  '  well  I  may  be 
late  !  I'm  sure  I  wonder  as  I  was  able  to  get  off  my  bed  this 
morning,  which  my  poor  inside  has  not  left  off  twittering  ever  since 
a  quarter  past  ten  o'clock  last  night ;  and  I'm  sure  it  was  nothing 
as  I  eat  or  drank  yesterday,  for  no  one  could  have  been  more  mode- 
rate; and  Bush  was  as  sober  as  a  judge,  and  quite  low-spirited  like 
after  dinner,  and  shed  tears  when  Sir  Francis  Clevedon's  health 
was  drunk.  No,  Mr.  Redmayne,  it  wasn't  what  we  took  as  turned 
our  insides ;  it  was  the  awful  turn  as  that  poor  dear  gentle- 
man's death  gave  us  just  as  the  fireworks  were  a-beginning  to 
go  off.' 

'  "What  gentleman  ?     What  do  you  mean  ?' 

'  Lor,  Mr.  Redmayne,  it  can't  be  as  you  don't  know  what  hap- 
pened surely  !  My  goodman  saw  you  coming  out  of  the  tenants' 
markwee,  and  he  come  to  me  and  says  it  did  his  heart  good  to  see 
you'd  made  up  your  mind  to  enjoy  yourself  like  the  rest  of  the 
world,  for  once  in  a  way.' 

'  Yes,  I  took  it  into  my  head  to  go  all  of  a  sudden ;  but  I  felt 

like  a  fish  out  of  water,  and  came  away  soon  after  dinner.' 
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€  What  ?  Then  you  don't  know — '  gasped  Mrs.  Bush,  staring 
at  him. 

<  I  don't  know  what  ?' 

'  Anything  about  the  poor  gentleman  that  was  killed  in  the 
park  near  the  old  stone  summer-house  as  Sir  Lucas  built  ¥ 

1 A  gentleman  killed !'  said  Richard  Bedmayne  deliberately. 
**That  was  curious.' 

*  Curious,  Mr.  Redmayne  !  Don't  say  curious;  it  was  dreadful. 
He  must  have  dropped  down  dead  instantaneously,  I  heard  say ; 
and  no  one  knows  who  did  it — whether  it  was  poachers  or  jealousy; 
for  he  had  been  talking  to  that  bold  young  hussy  Bond's  daughter 
all  the  afternoon,  and  she's  got  a'most  as  many  sweethearts  as  she 
has  fingers  and  toes.  And  his  poor  wife  they  said  went  down  like 
a  stone  when  they  carried  him  up  to  the  terrace,  where  she  was 
standing  with  the  rest  of  the  company.' 

'  Ah,  poor  soul,'  said  Richard  thoughtfully;  '  I'm  sorry  for  her. 
Yes,  I'm  sorry  for  Lady  Clevedon.* 

'Lady  Clevedon !'  echoed  Mrs.  Bush;  'yes,  it  do  come  hard 
upon  her  too,  of  course.  A  ninquis,  and  a  funeral,  and  all ;  and 
all  her  visitors  about  her  ;  and  Sir  Francis's  birthday  too.' 

'  His  birthday ;  yes,'  said  Mr.  Redmayne,  with  a  short  laugh  ; 
*  I  don't  suppose  when  he  made  such  a  fuss  about  his  birthday  he 
reckoned  it  was  to  be  his  last.' 

'  Lor,  Mr.  Redmayne  !  how  can  you  say  so  ?  Why  should  it 
Be  his  last  ?  I  suppose  you  mean  as  it's  the  last  time  he'll  be 
likely  to  give  us  all  such  a  treat,  after  it's  winding-up  with  his 
friend's  being  murdered.' 

(  His  friend  murdered  !  What  do  you  mean?  It  was  Sir 
Francis  Clevedon  who  was  shot  last  night.' 

'  Sir  Francis  Clevedon !  Lord  a-mercy  on  us,  Mr.  Redmayne, 
what  can  have  put  such  a  horrid  notion  into  your  head  ?  I'm  sure 
I  never  said  anything  about  Sir  Francis.     The  Lord  forbid  !' 

'  Not  Sir  Francis  ?  Why,  you  must  be  mad,  woman  !  It  was 
Sir  Francis !' 

'  You  must  bo  losing  your  poor  dear  senses,  Mr.  Redmayne/ 
said  Mrs.  Bush,  in  a  soothing  tone,  being  always  inclined  to  believe 
that  her  employer  had,  in  Australian  parlance,  '  a  shingle  short.' 
'  I  never  said  a  syllable  about  Sir  Francis.  It  was  a  friend  of  his 
that  was  killed — a  gentleman  from  London — a  Mr.  'Arsomething — 
I  know  his  name  begins  with  a  haitch.' 

Richard  Redmayne  walked  slowly  away,  speechless.  Was  he 
really  mad  to-day,  or  had  he  been  mad  last  night,  his  senses  dis- 
traught, his  eyes  beholding  things  that  were  not  ?  So  surely  as  he 
was  a  living  man  ho  had  seen  the  face  in  the  miniature  turned  to- 
wards him  in  the  broad  moonlight,  the  same  face,  line  for  line, 
hardly  less  distinctly  seen  than  in  the  full  glare  of  day. 
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Had  he  been  the  victim  of  some  hideous  delusion,  had  his  brain 
been  bemused  by  strong  drink,  when  he  fired  that  fatal  gun,  and 
had  he  shun  an  innocent  man  in  his  madness  ?  Such  a  catastrophe 
seemed  to  him  too  horrible  for  possibility.  Yet  Francis  Clevedon 
lived,  Grace  remained  unavenged,  and  he  was  an  assassin. 

'  I  won't  trust  that  woman's  word/  he  said  to  himself,  after  a 
long  pause ;  '  it's  more  likely  her  brain's  muddled  this  morning 
than  that  I  didn't  know  what  I  was  doing  last  night.  I'll  look  into 
the  business  myself.' 

He  lost  no  time  in  setting  about  this  personal  investigation,  but 
walked  off  at  once  by  the  field  path  towards  Clevedon.  Yet  before 
he  had  gone  far  he  changed  his  mind,  remembering  that  Kingsbury 
was  much  nearer,  and  that  he  might  hear  all  he  wanted  to  hear  in 
that  village. 

He  eould  see  that  the  place  was  astir  with  some  unusual  excite- 
ment before  he  had  crossed  the  common.  There  was  a  much 
larger  group  of  idlers  at  the  door  of  the  Coach  and  Horses  than  the 
customary  knot  of  gossips.  A  couple  of  chaise-carts  were  halting 
before  the  trough  between  the  two  tall  elms  opposite  the  inn ;  a 
man  on  horseback  was  standing  before  Mr.  Wort's  garden-gate. 
Bichard  Redmayne  walked  straight  across  to  this  gate,  not  caring 
for  the  indirect  information  to  be  gained  from  village  gossips  when 
he  might  interrogate  the  steward  himself. 

'  Is  Mr.  Wort  indoors  ?'  he  asked  the  man  on  horseback,  who 
had  a  semi-official  air.  Mr.  Redmayne  smiled  grimly  to  himself  as 
he  thought  that  this  man  might  belong  to  the  constabulary,  and  be 
on  the  look-out  for  the  assassin. 

'  I  don't  mind  swinging  for  the  man  who  killed  my  daughter,' 
he  thought ;   '  but  it  would  be  hard  lines  to  be  hung  for  a  blunder.' 

*  Yes,  Mr.  Wort's  in  his  office ;  but  there's  a  gentleman  with 
him,  and  he's  busy,'  the  man  answered,  without  looking  to  the 
right  or  the  left. 

'  I  can't  help  that,'  said  Mr.  Redmayne ;   '  I  must  see  him.' 

He  went  into  the  little  shed  of  an  office,  which  he  had  not  en- 
tered since  that  night  of  his  first  coming  home  when  he  had  said 
hard  things  to  the  steward.  He  went  in  coolly  enough,  and  found 
John  Wort  in  close  conference  with  a  grave-looking  middle-aged 
man,  who  had  the  bearing  of  a  soldier  in  plain  clothes,  and  who 
was  the  chief  of  the  Tunbridge  police-station. 

'  I  can't  speak  to  any  one  now,'  Mr.  Wort  said  hurriedly ;  and 
then  recognising  the  new-comer  with  a  start,  '  What,  Redmayne,  is 
it  you  ?     What  the  devil  brings  you  here  this  morning  ?' 

1 1  want  to  know  what  has  happened  at  Clevedon.  Everybody 
seems  to  have  gone  crazy.    I  can't  get  a  straight  answer  anywhere.' 

'  I  should  think  everybody  must  know  what  has  happened  with- 
in twenty  mile  of  Kingsbury;  there's  been  talk  enough.     Tlieva 
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was  a  brutal  murder  in  Clevedon  Park  last  night,  Richard  Red- 
mayne ;  a  man  shot  like  a  rabbit ;  that's  what  has  happened.' 

'  But  who  was  the  man  ?'  cried  Richard  savagely ;  '  that's  what 
I  want  to  know !     Can't  you  give  him  his  name  ?' 

'  His  name  was  Harcross,'  Mr.  Wort  answered  gravely.  'And 
now  I  don't  suppose  you  are  much  wiser  than  you  were  before,  for 
he  was  a  stranger  down  here.' 

'Harcross — Harcross!'  Richard  Redmayne  repeated,  with  a 
stupefied  look.  '  They  told  me  it  was  Sir  Francis  Clevedon  was 
shot  last  night.' 

'  Then  they  must  have  been  clean  daft,  whoever  they  were,'  ex- 
claimed the  steward  impatiently ;  '  and  now  perhaps  you'll  leave  me 
alone  with  this  gentleman ;  for  we've  got  some  business  to  settle 
between  us.' 

Richard  Redmayne  walked  out  of  the  office  without  a  word.  It 
would  profit  him  nothing  to  ask  any  farther  questions.  He  had 
slain  the  wrong  man;  that  was  horribly  certain.  He  had  burdened 
his  soul  with  a  useless  crime ;  dyed  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  a 
fellow-creature  who  had  never  injured  him.  He  hardly  knew  where 
to  go,  or  what  to  do  with  himself,  after  leaving  John  Wort's  office. 
His  whole  life  seemed  a  series  of  blunders.  If  he  had  taken  his 
daughter  to  Australia  with  him  as  she  had  so  piteously  entreated 
him  to  do,  he  might  have  had  her  for  his  comfort  and  delight  to- 
day ;  if  he  had  never  returned  from  his  second  voyage,  he  would 
have  at  least  escaped  this  unnecessary  crime.  Now,  for  the  first 
time,  he  felt  himself  a  murderer.  He  took  the  high-road  to  Cleve- 
don, tramping  along  the  dusty  way  in  the  morning  sunshine,  un- 
conscious of  fatigue.  He  wanted  to  know  something  more,  he 
hardly  knew  what,  only  to  be  more  and  more  certain  of  his  own 
folly.  To  think  that  his  senses  had  so  befooled  him !  Sir  Francis 
Clevedon  lived  and  triumphed,  laughed  perhaps  in  his  soul  at  the 
thought  of  this  egregious  blunder,  and  an  innocent  man  lay  dead, 
slain  untimely  by  his  wicked  hand. 

At  the  south  lodge  he  found  Joshua  Bond  the  gardener,  two  or 
three  other  out-of-door  servants,  and  a  knot  of  accidental  idlers, 
discussing  the  catastrophe.  Jane  Bond  was  lying  upstairs  in  her 
bedroom  in  a  high  fever,  induced  by  the  horror  of  the  previous  night. 

'And  may  it  be  a  chastening  and  a  blessing  to  her,'  said  the 
gardener,  *  a  warning  to  repent,  and  turn  from  the  paths  of  foolish- 
ness !' 

'  Do  you  suspect  anybody  of  having  a  hand  in  it  ?'  asked  on 
elderly  man,  proprietor  of  the  shop  at  Hubbleford. 

'  There  was  but  one  hand  in  it,  Mr.  Perkis,'  replied  the  gar- 
dener solemnly — *  the  hand  that  drew  the  trigger.  I  don't  deny 
that  I  have  my  own  thoughts  upon  the  subject,  Mr.  Perkis ;  but  I 
tell  them  to  no  man.     Time  will  show.' 
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'  Is  he  to  be  buried  down  here  ?'  inquired  the  curious  Perkis. 

'  No.  He's  to  be  taken  up  to  London  to-night,  to  be  buried  in 
his  wife's  family  vault  at  Kensal-green.' 

'  That's  a  pity,'  said  Perkis.  '  There'd  have  been  half  the 
county  to  follow,  if  they'd  buried  him  at  Kingsbury.  Murders  in 
London  are  as  plentiful  as  blackberries,  judging  from  the  Sunday 
papers.     He  won't  get  so  much  honour  paid  him  there.' 

They  went  on  to  discuss  the  probable  issue  of  the  coroner's  in- 
quest, which  was  to  take  place  at  two  o'clock  that  day — the  nature 
of  the  death-wound,  and  the  weapon  that  had  inflicted  it,  about 
which  points  there  were  divers  opinions,  no  exact  knowledge  having 
yet  penetrated  to  the  world  outside  Clevedon  Hall.  Richard  Red- 
mayne  stood  by  and  listened,  but  said  nothing,  except  when  he  was 
appealed  to  by  Mr.  Perkis  or  the  gardener,  who  addressed  them- 
selves to  him  occasionally  as  a  point  of  politeness. 

'  The  police  are  on  the  right  tract,  you  may  depend  upon  it,' 
said  Perkis  ;  '  you  always  see  that  in  the  newspapers.  The  police 
are  on  the  tract ;  and  although  nothink  is  known  for  certing,  they 
hopes  soon  to  be  able  to  put  their  hand  upon  the  right  party,  being 
in  possession  of  hinformation  which  they  don't  feel  theirselves  at 
liberty  to  divulge.  That's  what  they  always  tells  you  in  the  papers ; 
and  depend  upon  it,  Mr.  Bond,  the  police  are  on  the  tract  in  this 
case.  Do  you  think  it  was  a  gun  or  a  pistol  that  it  was  done 
with?' 

'Captain  Hardwood's  groom  was  down  here  before  breakfast 
exercising  that  skittish  mare  of  his  master's,  and  he  told  me  the 
doctors  had  extracted  half-a-dozen  swan-shot ;  so  it  must  have  been 
a  gun,  and  it  must  have  been  done  by  some  one  that  didn't  plan  it 
beforehand.  No  man  would  load  his  gun  with  swan-shot  to  commit 
a  murder.' 

'  There's  no  knowing,  Mr.  Bond,'  replied  Perkis,  with  a  sugges- 
tive air.  '  The  worst  a  man  is,  the  more  artfuller  he  goes  about 
his  wickedness.  The  swan-shot  may  have  been  meant  to  throw 
parties  off  the  scent.  But  what  I  can't  make  out  is  the  motive. 
There  never  was  a  crime  without  a  motive.' 

1  Unless  it  was  done  by  a  madman,'  said  the  gardener.  '  This 
murder  seems  like  a  madman's  murder,  to  my  mind.' 

4  Don't  say  that,  Mr.  Bond ;  that's  what  I  call  flying  in  the 
face  of  the  law  of  the  land.  A  man  has  only  got  to  do  something 
more  atrociouser  than  the  common  run,  and  he  gets  put  down  for  a 
lunatic' 

Richard  Redmayne  stood  among  them  for  a  little  while,  listen- 
ing idly,  and  then  moved  towards  the  park,  intending  to  revisit  the 
scene  of  last  night's  tragedy;  but  at  this  point  the  gardener  stopped 
him. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Redmayne/  he  said — *  of  cottc&q  ^ox^ts 
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not  a  stranger — but  I've  had  strict  orders  from  the  police,  and  I'm 
obliged  to  act  by  them.     Nobody  is  to  go  into  the  park  to-day.' 

'  Why  not  ?' 

'  I  don't  know  the  why  or  the  wherefore ;  but  it's  the  police 
that  give  the  order,  and  we're  all  bound  to  abide  by  it.' 

'  Of  course.  It  doesn't  matter ;  I'm  not  curious  about  the 
business.  But  if  any  one  was  suspected,  or  taken  to  prison,  or 
anything  of  that  kind,  I  should  like  to  know.  You  might  send 
some  one  down  to  Brierwood  and  let  me  know.' 

'  Very  well,  Mr.  Redmayne ;  I'll  send  you  word  if  anything- 
happens.' 

A  lad  came  up  at  this  moment,  bursting  with  self-importance — 
the  rapture  of  possessing  information  as  yet  unshared  by  these  village 
worthies.  The  men  recognised  him  by  his  aspect  as  the  bearer  of 
tidings. 

'  Well,  Jim,  any  more  news  ?' 

'  I  should  think  there  were,  indeed,'  replied  the  youth,  swelling' 
as  he  spoke.  '  They've  been  and  found  the  gun  as  it  was  done 
with.' 

'  Ah !'  said  Mr.  Bond,  '  they've  found  the  gun,  have  they  ?  Thea 
the  rest  is  easy  work.    They'll  soon  find  the  man  that  fired  it.' 

He  watched  Richard  Redmayne  meditatively  as  he  walked  away 
from  the  gates  and  along  the  white  high-road. 

'  Strange  that  he  should  take  such  an  interest  in  the  business 
as  to  want  a  special  message  sent  him,  isn't  it  ?'  he  remarked. 

'  Yes,  it  is,  Bond,'  replied  Mr.  Perkis;  '  but  since  he  come  home 
from  Australia  there  ain't  a  stranger  man  going  than  Rick  Redmayne* 
It's  that  blessed  gold  out  yonder  as  turns  their  brains,  that's  my  be- 
lief. It  ain't  natural  that  a  man  should  dig  gold  out  of  the  earth, 
just  as  if  it  was  mangold-wurzel ;  and  if  a  man  goes  against  nature, 
he  must  expect  to  pay  the  penalty  of  his  opposition.' 

'  True,'  ejaculated  Mr.  Bond.  '  In  the  sweat  of  his  brow— that's 
what  the  Scripture  says;  there's  nothing  about  gold-digging  and 
hundred-weight  nuggets  there.' 


Chapter  XLIII. 

'  YES,  BBOTHEB,  CURSE  WITH  ME  THAT  BALEFUL  HOUB.1 

An  awful  gloom  and  silence,  as  of  the  grave  itself,  had  fallen 


upon  Clevedon  Hall.  No  merry  click  of  billiard-balls,  no  little  gushes 
of  silvery  laughter,  no  bass  accompaniment  of  masculine  voices,  blend- 
ing with  and  sustaining  the  sweet  feminine  trebles;  no  dashing  per- 
formance of  Chopin  or  SchulofF  on  the  grand  piano  in  the  drawing- 
room  ;  no  melodious  tinkling  of  waltzes  on  the  smaller  pianos  in 
upper  chambers  consecrated  to  the  fairer  guests;  no  flutter  of  silken 
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draperies  in  halls  and  on  staircases ;  none  of  that  pleasing  hustle 
which  pervades  a  house  full  of  guests;  only  dusky  rooms,  from  which 
the  sunlight  was  scrupulously  banished — only  gloom  and  silence  and 
horror  and  despair. 

The  majority  of  Lady  Clevedon's  visitors  had  already  taken  te 
themselves  wings,  and  departed  by  the  earliest  morning  trains,  leav- 
ing scared  maids  and  unwilling  valets  to  bring  their  belongings  after 
them.  Who  could  care  to  linger  on  a  scene  that  had  been  defiled 
by  the  red  hand  of  murder  ?  The  fine  old  Elizabethan  mansion, 
smiling  in  the  clear  morning  light  across  a  broad  sweep  of  dewy 
lawn,  seemed  to  those  departing  guests  like  a  monstrous  charnel- 
house,  behind  whose  stately  walls  there  lurked  all  the  unutterable 
horrors  of  the  grave.  The  visitors  fled  as  soon  as  possible  after 
daybreak,  leaving  epistles  grateful  and  sympathetic  for  their  host  or 
hostess,  as  the  case  might  be,  feeling  sure  that,  at  such  a  time, 
dear  Lady  Glevedon  would  rather  be  alone ;  and  so  on,  and  so  on. 

'  Egad,  you  see,  if  a  fellow  stopped,  he  might  find  himself  ac- 
cused of  the  murder/  said  Captain  Hardwood  confidentially  to  the 
Julus  Aeliates  of  the  moment.  '  I  think  I  shall  look  out  for  some 
German  Spa,  where  the  extradition  treaty  doesn't  hold  good,  or 
charter  a  two-hundred-ton  yacht  and  do  the  South-Sea  Islands.  I'm 
told  there's  no  end  of  fun  to  be  had  in  the  Pacific.' 

The  Clevedon  servants  had  been  swift  to  clear  away  all  traces 
of  the  festival  that  had  come  to  so  evil  an  ending.  Faded  garlands 
had  been  whisked  into  chaos,  gay  draperies  and  decorations  gathered 
up  into  bundles  and  carried  away,  and  the  rooms  looked  grand  and 
solemn  in  their  dusky  emptiness.  The  murdered  man  lay  upstairs 
in  the  bedchamber  which  he  had  occupied  as  a  guest,  and  a  bed  had 
been  hastily  put  up  for  his  wife  in  the  dressing-room  adjoining. 
Here  she  sat  alone — an  awful  statue-like  figure,  with  a  face  as 
white  as  that  hidden  face  in  the  next  room — sat  with  hands  locked 
on  her  knee,  and  fixed  eyes  looking  into  space. 

Lady  Clevedon  had  offered  to  bear  her  company  through  that 
dismal  night  and  in  that  dreary  hopeless  noontide — had  even  im- 
plored permission  to  sit  with  her,  standing  outside  the  door,  and 
pleading  with  tears,  '  Dear  Mrs.  Harcross,  do  let  me  be  with  you. 
I  won't  speak,  I  won't  worry  you ;  only  let  me  sit  by  your  side.* 
Augusta  only  shook  her  head,  and  motioned  dumbly  to  her  maid  te 
answer  for  her.  Tullion,  the  maid,  she  suffered  to  be  with  her,  as 
she  would  have  suffered  a  dog — a  creature  whose  presence  or  ab- 
sence could  make  no  difference. 

She  had  seen  him  laid  upon  his  bed  at  midnight;  had  stood 
quietly  by  while  the  surgeons  examined  his  wounds;  had  refused 
to  be  banished  from  that  death-chamber  with  so  stern  a  resolution, 
that  they  had  been  obliged  to  succumb  and  let  her  stay ;  and  when 
all  was  done,  she  wandered  to  and  fro  between  the  rooma,  ox  *&\» 
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silent  as  she  was  sitting  now,  like  humanity  transformed  into  marble. 
How  fondly,  how  entirely  she  had  loved  him  !  She  had  known  al- 
ways that  he  was  very  dear  to  her,  but  not  till  now  had  she  esti- 
mated the  full  force  of  her  passion.  She  had  lived  her  own  life — 
had  chosen  for  herself  an  existence  of  dressing  and  visiting  and  re- 
ceiving, had  made  her  public  and  official  career  the  all-absorbing 
business  of  her  life — and  yet  she  had  loved  this  man  with  all  hei 
heart  and  soul.  Only  she  had  kept  her  affection  under  lock  and 
key,  in  a  cold  cautious  spirit ;  she  had  feared  to  trust  him  with  the 
whole  sum  of  her  love,  any  more  than  she  trusted  him  with  her  for- 
tune ;  she  had  kept  her  heart  settled  upon  herself,  as  it  were,  fox 
her  own  separate  use  and  maintenance.  It  was  enough  for  him  to 
know  that  she  had  condescended  to  become  his  wife,  that  he  was 
not  obnoxious  to  her.  The  passion,  the  depth,  the  ardour  of  hex 
love  she  held  in  reserve. 

She  thought  of  all  this  now  that  he  was  dead,  and  knew  that 
she  had  cheated  him,  and  had  cheated  herself  even  more  utterly — 
cheated  herself  of  the  love  that  she  might  have  won  had  she  been 
generous  enough  to  confess  her  own  fondness,  if  she  had  been  less 
intent  upon  receiving  her  due,  less  anxious  to  measure  her  tender- 
ness by  his  affection,  and  even  then  to  give  him  somewhat  short 
measure.  He  was  dead ;  and  it  seemed  to  her  now  as  if  he  had 
made  up  the  sum  of  her  existence,  as  if  this  one  figure,  of  which  at 
the  best  she  had  seen  very  little,  had  filled  her  world ;  that  the 
dressing  and  visiting  had  been  the  merest  formulae,  the  petty  filling- 
up  of  empty  spaces  in  her  life,  all  subservient  to  her  love  for  him 
and  her  pride  in  him.  She  knew  now  how  fondly  she  had  built  on 
his  future — the  distinction  he  was  to  win  for  her,  the  pinnacle  thej 
were  to  occupy  side  by  side  in  days  to  come.  He  was  gone,  and 
the  future  was  a  blank.  '  What  am  I  without  him  ?'  she  asked  her- 
self piteously.  Her  youth  and  wealth  and  beauty  counted  as  nothing 
now  that  he  was  no  more. 

His  loss  was  in  itself  a  calamity  so  overwhelming  that,  in  this 
first  stage  of  her  grief  at  least,  she  thought  little  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  died.  The  one  fact  that  he  was  taken  from  her  filled 
her  mind  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  consideration.  How  was 
she  to  live  without  him  ?  That  was  the  all-absorbing  question.  Ac- 
customed from  babyhood  to  consider  herself  the  beginning  and  end 
of  creation — or,  at  least,  of  so  much  of  creation  as  at  all  concerned 
her — she  thought  now  of  this  awful  event  only  as  it  affected  her 
own  interests  and  her  own  feelings.  She  thought — yes,  even  in 
this  first  day  of  her  widowhood,  while  she  sat  speechless,  the  very 
type  and  image  of  despair — she  thought  of  the  house  in  Mastodon- 
crescent,  and  how  useless  its  splendours  would  be  to  her  hencefor- 
ward. Could  she  bring  the  lights  of  the  legal  world,  the  stars  and 
celebrities  of  the  town,  to  that  luxurious  mansion  ?    Could  she  give 
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dinners  that  should  be  talked  about,  or  make  her  cordon  bleu  an  aid 
to  her  ascent  of  Fortune's  ladder  ?  Alas,  no,  the  light  was  extin- 
guished. She  was  only  a  rich  widow,  whom  the  world — saving  per- 
chance some  few  adventurous  spirits  in  need  of  rich  wives — would 
surely  hasten  to  forget.  It  had  been  a  pleasant  thing  to  fancy 
Hubert  Harcross  only  an  attendant  upon  her  steps,  best  known  as 
the  hnsband  of  the  handsome  Miss  Vallory ;  but  in  this  awful  hour 
of  enlightenment,  it  dawned  upon  her  that  it  was  she  who  had  been 
the  satellite. 

The  preparation  of  the  bed  in  the  dressing-room  had  been  lost 
labour.  Not  once  during  that  dismal  night  did  Mrs.  Harcross  lie 
down,  although  Tullion  implored  her  to  try  to  rest  a  little — to  sleep, 
if  possible. 

'Don't  worry  me  !'  she  exclaimed  impatiently,  with  hot  dry  lips 
that  would  scarcely  shape  the  words.  '  I  am  not  very  likely  to  sleep 
for  months  to  come.' 

At  noon  on  the  day  after  the  murder,  Sir  Francis  came  to  beg 
for  a  brief  interview.  There  was  a  tiny  boudoir  opening  out  of  the 
dressing-room,  a  mere  slip  of  a  room,  which  had  once  been  an 
oratory,  but  was  now  furnished  with  a  couple  of  tapestried  arm- 
chairs, a  writing- table  in  the  window,  and  a  dainty  little  bookcase. 
Sir  Francis  begged  that  he  might  see  Mrs.  Harcross  for  a  few 
minutes  in  this  room.  After  some  carrying  to  and  fro  of  messages 
by  Tullion,  and  after  at  first  positively  refusing  to  see  any  one,  she 
consented  with  a  weary  air,  and  rose  to  go  to  the  room  where  Sir 
Francis  was  waiting  for  her. 

'You'll  put  on  a  fresh  morning  dress,  won't  you,  ma'am  ?'  gasped 
Tullion,  aghast  at  the  idea  of  her  mistress  appearing  in  tumbled 
muslin  and  crushed  Valenciennes,  even  at  this  juncture ;  but  Mrs. 
Harcross  put  her  aside  impatiently,  and  went  into  the  boudoir,  a 
ghost-like  figure,  in  limp  white  robes,  with  loose  hair  falling  on  her 
shoulders. 

Sir  Francis  was  standing  by  the  open  window,  darkened  by  closed 
Venetian  shutters,  through  which  the  summer  light  stole  softly,  tem- 
pered with  shadow. 

'  My  dear  Mrs.  Harcross,'  he  said  gently,  '  we  are  all  so  sorry 
for  you.  I  have  no  words  to  express  what  we  feel ;  and  words  are 
so  idle  at  such  a  time.  But  I  thought  it  best,  even  at  the  risk  of 
paining  you,  to  plead  for  this  interview.  There  are  some  things  that 
must  be  spoken  about,  and  that  cannot  be  spoken  of  too  soon.' 

*  0  God !'  she  cried,  looking  at  him  fixedly,  with  despairing  eyes, 
'yon  are  so  like  him  !' 

'Good  heavens!'  thought  Sir  Francis,  'what  a  dolt  I  was  to 
forget  the  likeness  !  I  ought  not  to  have  come  near  her  yet  awhile.' 

He  placed  a  chair  for  her  by  the  open  window. 

'  Let  my  likeness  to  your  lost  husband  constitute  a  claim  u^ow 
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your  friendship,'  lie  said,  '  anil  trust  in  my  earnest  desire,  my  la- 
termination,  to  see  justice  done  upon  bis  assassin.  I  want  yo"w  to 
help  us  iu  this,  if  you  can.  You  may  be  able  to  famish  some  eW 
to  this  most  mysterious  crime.  Had.  your  husband  any  hwiiiij  S*  Do 
you  know  of  any  one  he  can  have  offended — any  one  desp^snte 
enough  to  do  such  a  deed  ?' 

'  No,'  she  answered,  '  I  know  of  no  one  whom  ha  had  WT  in- 
jured. I  never  heard  that  he  had  an  enemy.  But  I  know  Uu»i  ho 
had  a  dislike  to  coming  to  this  place,  and  I  made  him  i 

'  He  had  a  dislike  to  coming  here  ?' 

'He  objected  strongly,  ami  had  good  reasons  (or  Lis  objsctfea*) 
(hough  I  cannot  tell  them  to  yon.    If  he  had  trusted  me  in  tin 
instance,  if  he  hud  only  told  me  the  truth  at  once, 
have  come.  But  I  brought  him  here  against  his  will, — bvoogl 
to  meet  his  death.'  ^^ 

Sir  Francis  looked  at  her  wouderingly,  half  inclined  to  tiniu^^ 
that  her  mind  was  wandering. 

'You  can  give  me  no  clue,  then,  dear  Mrs.  Swum 
gently. 

'  None.' 

'  Then  we  must  work  on  without  your  help.     The  police  have 
been  busy  since  daybreak;   they  have  communicated  villi  th.>  | 
tions  all  along  the  line,  and  any  suspicious-looking  person  will 
stopped.      W&  have  telegraphed  to  Scotland-yard  fur  it  SOtlJuk  of 
tectives,  and  I  have  telegraphed  to  Hyde  for  Mr.  Vallory.   1  '■',. 
yon  would  like  to  have  your  father  with  you  at  such  a  time." 

'  My  father  can  do  no  good  here,'  said  Augusta  Hsllessly 
then  she  went  on  with  a  sudden  intensily  of  tone  ami  manner, 
you  must  find  out  who  murdered  him.     It  is  ymtr  tlitl;/.' 

'  My  dear  Mrs.  Harcross,  I  feel  (hat  most  deeply.      My  !'ii. 
and  my  guest  has  been  foully  murdered  within  half  a  mile  of 
house,  within  the  boundary- wull  of  my  home.     Do  yon  thin!, 
I  can  do  less  than  feel  myself  bound  to  see  him  avcngi. \\ '.'' 

Augusta  Harcross  smiled — a  strange  hitler  smile. 

'  You  have  good  reason  to  feel  that,'  she  said. 

There  was  a  short  silence.  It  was  bo  impossible  to  say  an 
thing  of  a  consolatory  nature— a  death  so  sudden,  so  awful — a  m> 
stricken  down  by  an  unseen  hand  in  the  very  llower  and  pride  t»rhis 
life — there  seemed  no  room  for  comfort.  The  common  phrases,  the 
pious  banalities  with  which  friends  try  to  beguile  the  mourn  r,  VMMil 
have  been  worse  than  idle  hero.  As  well  might  the  consoler  have 
approached  Oalphurnia  while  her  dead  CnBSX  still  lay  bundled  in  his 
bloody  mantle  at  the  base  of  the  statue,  as  seek  to  maris 
ing  sentences  to  this  lonely  woman  whom  sudden  doom  had  wHamaL 

'  It  is  very  hard  to  be  obliged  to  speak  of  this,  Mrs.  HaKTOSB,1 
began  Sir  Francis,  hesitating  a  little,  although  he  had  eome 
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pared  to  speak  of  this  very  thing ;  '  but  there  is  the  question  of  the- 
funeral  to  be  decided,  and  promptly.  Where  would  you  wish  your 
husband  to  be  buried  ?' 

She  gave  a  little  cry  of  anguish,  and  covered  her  face  with  her 
bands ;  but  after  a  few  minutes,  replied  very  calmly, 

*  In  our  family  vault  at  Kensal-green ;  there  is  no  other  place. 
My  mother  is  buried  there.    I  hope  to  be  buried  there  myself.' 

'  He  has  no  family  grave  of  his  own — with  his  own  people,  I. 
mean — where  he  would  have  wished  to  lie  ?'  Sir  Francis  inquired. 

'No.* 

'And  you  would  not  like  him  to  be  buried  at  Kingsbury,  where 
the  Clevedons,  except  my  father,  are  all  buried  ?' 

1 0  no,  no.' 

'  That  will  do,  dear  Mrs.  Harcross.  I  need  torment  you  with 
no  further  questions.  Mr.  Vallory — your  cousin  Weston,  I  mean — 
has  been  most  indefatigable ;  and  I  know  you  will  trust  him  and  me 
with  all  minor  details*' 

He  lingered  to  say  a  few  words  in  praise  of  the  dead  man,  touch* 
ing  gently  on  his  social  and  professional  value,  and  the  manner  in 
which  his  loss  would  be  felt,  and  then  begged  most  earnestly  that 
Georgie  might  come  to  sit  with  the  mourner. 

*  You  know  you  have  always  been  fond  of  her/  he  said,  '  and 
she  is  devoted  to  you,  and  is  really  made  quite  miserable  by  your 
refusal  to  see  her.  I  do  not  say  that  she  would  comfort  you,  but 
her  company  would  be  better  than  this  awful  solitude.  Or  if  you 
would  come  to  her  room — that  would  be  better  still.' 

'  You  are  very  good ;  but  I  would  rather  be  alone — I'd  rather 
he  with  him.'  This  with  a  piteous  glance  towards  that  darkened 
chamber  where  the  dead  lay. 

1  But,  dear  Mrs.  Harcross,  you  would  be  so  much  better  away 
from  these  rooms.  There  will  be  people  coming  by  and  by — the 
coroner  and  others — people  who  must  come.    Pray  be  persuaded.' 

'No,'  she  answered  doggedly;  'nothing  can  make  his  death 
seem  worse  to  me  than  it  does  now.    I  would  rather  stay.' 

Sir  Francis  pleaded  still  farther,  but  in  vain,  and  finally  left  her, 
full  of  pity,  and  painfully  impressed  with  the  futility  of  all  endeavour 
to  console. 

He  went  away,  and  in  the  corridor  met  Georgie,  whom  he  had 
scarcely  seen  since  yesterday's  luncheon.  He  had  been  up  all  night 
in  conference  with  the  police  and  other  local  authorities,  or  talking 
over  the  details  of  the  night's  tragedy  with  Captain  Hardwood  and 
two  or  three  others  who  had  congregated  in  the  smoking-room, 
averse  to  the  solitude  of  their  own  chambers. 

'  Poor  Harcross  !  the  last  kind  of  fellow  you'd  have  expected  to 
go  off  in  that  way/  said  the  Captain,  as  if  Mr.  Harcross  had  died, 
of  apoplexy. 
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'  Have  you  seen  her  7  asked  Georgie ;  upon  which  Sir  Francis 
described  his  interview  with  Augusta. 

'  Poor  soul !  0  Francis,  it  is  so  dreadful  for  her,  and  it  is  doubly 
dreadful  to  me.'  They  were  standing  in  the  morning-room,  where 
they  had  gone  while  Sir  Francis  was  telling  his  story,  the  room  in 
which  she  had  waited  for  her  husband  vainly  yesterday  evening,  long- 
ing for  that  explanation  which  had  not  yet  come. 

'  My  darling,'  said  Sir  Francis  tenderly,  '  I  know  it  is  a  hard 
trial  for  you ;  but  how  much  harder  it  must  be  for  her  !' 

'  0  Francis,  if  it  had  been  you !'  That  was  a  position  which  he 
was  hardly  able  to  imagine ;  so  he  only  shrugged  his  shoulders  with 
a  melancholy  air.  '  And  it  might  have  been  you/  his  wife  went  on, 
'  it  might  have  been  you.' 

'  Well,  I  really  don't  see  how  I  could  have  been  the  victim,  my 
dear.  There  must  have  been  some  motive,  you  know,  however  in- 
adequate. Poor  Harcross  must  have  done  something  to  proToke 
the  scoundrel's  animosity — some  man  he  had  unwittingly  ruined 
perhaps  by  winning  a  law-suit  against  him.  There  are  fellows  cap- 
able of  brooding  upon  an  imaginary  wrong  of  that  kind  till  they  lash 
themselves  into  madness.' 

'  What  if  he  were  the  victim  of  an  error,  Francis  ?  What  if  the 
murderer  mistook  him  for  you  ?' 

1  Mistook  him  for  me,  Georgie  ?  What  are  you  dreaming  about  S 
Why  should  anybody  want  to  murder  me  7 

'Have  you  never  done  anything  to  provoke  any  one's  hate, 
Frank — years  ago,  when  you  were  more  reckless,  perhaps,  than  you 
are  now  ?  Is  there  no  secret  of  your  past  life  that  occurs  to  yon 
with  alarm  at  such  a  time  as  this  ?  have  you  nothing  to  fear,  no- 
thing to  regret  ?  You  have  said  sometimes  that  you  have  told  me 
all  the  history  of  your  life :  but  was  there  not  one  page  you  kept 
hidden,  one  sad  dishonourable  passage  that  you  could  not  bear  me 
to  know  ?  G  my  dearest,  be  truthful  to  me  !  Nothing  that  you  have 
done  in  the  past,  no  sin  of  the  past  or  of  the  present,  could  lessen 
my  love  for  you.  Tell  me  the  truth,  Frank,  even  now,  late  as  it  is  P 

i  Upon  my  word  of  honour,  Georgie,  I  don't  in  the  faintest  degree 
understand  the  drift  of  all  this.  I  have  told  you  everything  about 
myself.  I  have  never  kept  a  secret  from  you,  either  great  or  small.1 

'  Then  you  have  never  provoked  the  hatred  of  Richard  Red- 
mayne  ?    You  were  never  at  Brierwood  7 

'  Where  is  Brierwood  ?    I  don't  even  know  that.' 

'  0  Frank,  your  face  looks  so  true,  and  yet  it  was  the  face  in 
the  locket  that  man  showed  me ;  the  face  of  his  daughter's  lover.' 

'  What  locket  ?  what  daughter  ?  Really,  Georgie,  it  is  rathei 
too  bad  to  bewilder  me  in  this  way.' 

*  Mr.  Redmayne  accuses  you  of  having  run  away  with  his  daugh- 
ter, and  he  showed  me  a  locket  with  your  miniature.' 
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'Accuses  me  of  running  away  with  his  daughter!    And  when, 

FV?\ 

'Five  years  ago.' 

'And  from  Brierwood  in  Kent,  I  suppose.  When  you  ought  to 
how  that  I  was  never  in  Kent  at  all  till  I  came  home  last  year, 
and  never  had  a  miniature  painted  before  the  one  that  was  done  for 
you.  Upon  my  honour,  Georgie,  our  domestic  life  is  not  likely  to 
be  very  pleasant,  if  you  are  going  to  spring  this  kind  of  mine  under 
my  feet  occasionally.' 

For  some  minutes  after  this  Sir  Francis  Glevedon  was  inclined 
to  be  angry,  and  Georgie  had  to  be  apologetic,  and  to  assure  her 
husband  that  she  had  never  doubted  him,  no,  not  even  for  a  moment; 
only — only  she  had  been  very  unhappy,  and  that  dreadful  man  had 
seemed  so  positive,  and  to  have  such  strong  grounds  for  his  accusa- 
tion, and  the  miniature  was  the  very  image  of  her  darling  Frank. 

'It  may  have  been  poor  Harcross's  picture/  suggested  Sir 
Francis. 

'0  no,  it  was  much  too  handsome,  and  much  too  young.' 

'But  it  was  painted  when  he  was  five  years  younger,  you  see, 
Georgie,  and  it  might  have  been  a  flattering  likeness  then.' 

'It  may,'  said  Georgie  doubtfully.  '  But  it  was  your  face,  look- 
ing at  me  with  dreamy  gray  eyes.  0  Frank,  think  what  I  must 
ha?e  suffered.' 

'Then  you  must  have  doubted  me,  Georgie,  and  that  was  a 
crime, — matrimonial  high-treason.  But  for  heaven's  sake,  tell  me 
all  about  this  man  Redmayne,  and  his  accusation.  The  clue  to  this 
murder  may  be  in  that.' 

'I  know  that  he  was  dreadfully  angry,'  answered  Georgie,  '  and 
that  he  seemed  desperate,  like  a  man  who  could  do  anything.' 

Questioned  closely  by  her  husband,  Georgie  described  the  scene 
in  the  library,  repeating  as  faithfully  as  she  could  every  word  that 
had  been  spoken  by  Richard  Redmayne. 

'This  would  fairly  account  for  Harcross's  objection  to  come 
here,'  thought  Sir  Francis. 

He  kissed  his  wife,  and  gave  her  a  free  pardon  for  that  offence 
which  he  had  called  matrimonial  high- treason. 

'But  don't  do  it  again,  Georgie.  You  might  take  up  some 
other  delusion,  and  I  might  not  be  able  to  prove  an  alibi  quite  so 
easily.  And  now  I  must  go  and  talk  to  Yallory  about  this  business, 
and  perhaps  to  Mr.  Rufnell  the  constable.' 

'  0  Francis,  will  they  hang  that  poor  farmer  ?' 

'  Inevitably,  I  should  imagine,  if  he  shot  Harcross.' 

'  But  he  had  been  so  badly  treated — his  daughter  tempted  away 
from  him.' 

'  Granted,  my  dear;  but  the  law  does  not  recognise  the  shooting 
of  seducers.' 
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'  0  Francis,  I  should  be  so  sorry  if  that  poor  man  were  hong 
I  felt  for  him  so  deeply  when  he  told  me  his  story,  even  though  h 
was  accusing  you.' 

'  I  am  sorry  for  him  too,  Georgie.  It  is  a  bad  business  alt< 
gether.  But  I  have  only  one  duty  in  this  matter,  and  that  is  1 
see  my  guest  avenged.' 

He  went  down  to  his  study,  a  solidly-furnished  business-El 
apartment  in  an  obscure  portion  of  the  house,  abutting  on  the  office 
— a  room  in  which  he  was  wont  to  receive  Mr.  Wort,  and  whk 
had  now  been  made  the  head-quarters  of  the  committee  of  invest 
gation — a  room  to  which  they  could  come  freely  at  any  momen 
Sir  Francis  found  Weston  there,  in  thoughtful  solitude,  smoking 
cigar  by  the  open  window,  which,  as  it  looked  only  upon  the  stabl 
yard,  had  not  been  darkened. 

To  him  Sir  Francis  repeated  the  conversation  reported  1 
•Georgie,  particulars  which  were  not  new  to  this  gentleman. 

'  Yes/  said  Weston,  throwing  away  the  end  of  his  cigar,  aft 
he  had  smoked  it  out  with  a  meditative  aspect,  '  yes,'  he  repeat 
with  exceeding  deliberation,  '  I  don't  think  there's  room  for  a  doul 
Redmayne's  the  man.' 

'  But  do  you  suppose  there  was  any  truth  in  his  notion  abo 
his  daughter  ?' 

'  Unquestionably.  Harcross  had  spent  a  summer  at  Brierwo 
— just  five  years  ago — and  was  uncommonly  shy  upon  the  subjf 
— never  would  talk  of  it,  or  even  tell  the  name  of  the  place  till 
was  dragged  out  of  him.  I  felt  very  sure  there  was  something;  t 
I  did  not  know  it  was  anything  so  serious  as  this.' 

Mr.  Rufhell  the  constable  came  in  while  they  were  talkir 
with  an  important  air,  as  of  a  man  whose  genius  had  coped  wi 
stupendous  difficulties,  and  emerged  victorious  from  the  struggle. 

'  I  think  we've  got  a  clue,  Rufhell,'  said  Sir  Francis  gravely. 

'  Have  you,  sir  ?'  said  the  constable,  with  a  saturnine  smi 
'  Very  likely,  sir  ;  but  I've  got  the  man.' 

€  What,  you've  found  out — ' 

'  I've  got  him,  sir ;  leastways,  I've  got  his  gun,  which  is  prel 
much  the  same  thing.  The  man  is  Joseph  Flood,  your  groor 
and  we've  got  as  neat  a  chain  of  circumstantial  evidence  agen  h 
as  was  ever  laid  before  a  jury.' 


DE  PROFUNDA 


0  land  of  France !  fair  name,  once  with  tall  towers 
Adorn'd  ;  dear  land,  which  Pleasure  made  her  own, 
Where  solitude  and  silence  were  unknown ; 

Land  of  full  harvests,  orchards,  fields,  and  flowers ; 

Of  purple  grapes  growing  on  sunny  hills, 
Of  pomegranate,  and  green  olive  plain, 

Of  snowy  fleeces  fed  by  silver  rills, 

From  the  far  rude  Rhone  to  the  royal  Seine ! 

Pair  fruitful  France,  thou  sittest  by  the  shore 
Of  the  salt  sea,  whose  taste  is  that  of  tears  ; 
Too  happy,  hadst  thou  in  those  bygone  years 
But  known  thy  happiness,  nor  long*d  for  more. 

Thy  songs  are  frozen  on  thy  pale  lips  now, 
Thy  leaden  feet  are  loath  to  lead  the  dance, 

The  print  of  care  is  graven  on  thy  brow, 

And  hitter  sorrow  holds  thy  heart,  0  France  ! 

Even  as  the  noise  of  thunder,  and  red  gleam 
Of  lightning  furrowing  wild  fields  of  air, 
Have  their  set  time  and  place,  and  everywhere 

Obey  some  power,  whate'er  it  he,  supreme  ; 

So  thrones  which  rise  and  fall,  and  rise  again, 
And  fires  of  liherty,  to-day  which  glow, 

Next  day  in  ashes,  creeds  which  wax  and  wane, 
Follow  thy  passion's  ceaseless  ebb  and  flow. 

Fallen  !    0  city  of  the  violet  crown, 

How  art  thou  fallen  !    Frozen  orange-trees 

In  all  thy  groves,  stone  faces  smirched  with  lees 

Of  wine  or  blood,  and  pillars  broken  down ; 

Xo  building  anywhere ;  of  birth  no  sign, 

Save  rank  high  grass  in  many  a  ruin'd  home, 

Across  whose  gaping  doors  the  spider's  line 

Hangs,  in  whose  halls  but  dogs  and  beggars  roam. 

Dim  is  the  glory  of  thy  girdle  of  gold, 

And  changed :  thy  children  fall  around  thee  dead, 
Or  faint  in  all  thy  streets  for  lack  of  bread ; 

The  shining  ploughshare,  which  in  days  of  old 

*  This  poem  was  written  in  the  days  of  the  Commune. 
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Plough'd  thy  rich  plains,  lies  red  with  silent  rust. 

Low  on  the  ground  thou  sittest,  of  none  aware, 
Widow'd ;  with  bow'd  head  desolate,  while  dust 
♦  Defiles  the  yellow  honours  of  thy  hair. 

In  thy  green  bosom,  France,  in  the  first  hours 

Of  spring,  Dione's  son  was  surely  born ; 

With  dewy  kisses  there  of  April's  morn 
Foster' d,  and  fed  with  honey  of  sweet  feint  flowers ; 
While  Tereus'  daughter,  on  the  poplar-bough 

Singing,  seem'd  to  forget  her  sister  slain, 
And  sing  of  love.    Still  sings  she,  Why  art  thou 

Silent  ?  Ah,  when  will  thy  spring  come  again  ? 

Where  is  the  laughter  of  thy  pennon'd  boats, 

Fraught  with  fair  women  ?  where  the  ruddy  shine 
Of  roses  on  the  river  ?  where  the  wine 

Iced  in  the  warm  noon  ?  where  the  silver  notes 

Of  music  ?  where  the  scent  of  wafted  fans  ? 

Where  are  thy  pleasures — where?    Their  life  is  done; 

Only  we  see,  beneath  some  broken  spans, 
The  river  smiling  in  the  setting  sun. 

Is  this  the  sum  of  all,  the  perfect  way  ? 

Did  thy  hot  surging  waves  but  this  portend  ? 

What  watchman  now  cries,  '  Night  is  at  an  end  ; 
Lo,  the  red  splendours  of  the  rising  day'  ? 
Dumb  is  the  future ;  and  no  force  of  tears, 

Nor  smiles  nor  prayers,  can  open  its  cold  hand. 
Man  sows,  some  other  brings  full  ripen'd  ears, 

Or  deadly  desolation  on  our  land. 

JAMES  MEW. 
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STRANGERS  AND  PILGRIMS 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  '  LADY  AUDLEY's  SECRET,'  ETC, 


§}ooh  ijje  jfirst. 

Chapter  IV. 

'  O  you  gods ! 
Why  do  you  make  us  love  your  goodly  gifts, 
And  snatch  them  straight  away  ?    We,  here  below, 
Recall  not  what  we  give,  and  therein  may 
Vie  honour  with  yourselves.' 

A  PERFECT  lull  in  the  summer  winds,  a  sultry  silence  in  the  air; 
1^  Tabor  lying  stilly  under  the  beeches,  dark  and  polished  as  a 
mirror  of  Damascus  steel,  not  a  bulrush  stirring  on  its  margent,  not 
a  %  trembling  on  its  bosom.  There  seemed  almost  a  profanity  in 
happy  talk  and  laughter  in  that  silent  wood,  where  the  great  beeches 
that  were  crop-eared  by  Cromwell  spread  their  gnarled  limbs  under 
the  hot  blue  sky. 

Mr.  LuttrelTs  party,  however,  do  not  pause  in  their  mirth  to 
consider  the  fitness  of  things.  It  boots  not  them  to  ask  whether 
Lawborough  Beeches  be  not  a  scene  more  suited  to  Miltonic  mus- 
uigs  than  to  the  consumption  of  lobster- salad  and  galantine  de  veau. 
They  ask  each  other  for  salt,  and  bread,  and  bitter  ale,  while  the 
lark  pierces  the  topmost  heavens  with  purest  melody.  They  set 
champagne  corks  flying  against  the  giant  beechen  trunks.  They  revel 
m  clotted  cream  and  syllabub,  and  small  talk  and  flirtation,  under 
the  solemn  shadow  of  that  leafy  dell ;  and  then,  when  they  have 
spent  nearly  two  hours  in  a  business-like  absorption  of  solids  and 
fluids,  or  in  playful  trifling  with  the  lightest  of  tho  viands,  as  the 
case  may  be,  the  picnickers  abandon  the  scene  of  the  banquet,  and 
zander  away  in  little  clusters  of  three  or  four,  or  in  solitary  couples, 
dispersing  themselves  throughout  the  wood,  nay  even  beyond,  to  a 
hroad  stretch  of  rugged  heath  that  borders  it  on  one  side,  01  to  \Xifc 
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slope  of  a  hill  which  shelters  it  on  the  other.  Some  tempt  the  dangers 
of  smooth-faced  Tabor  in  Fred  Melvin's  trim-built  wherry,  or  in  the 
punt  which  has  conveyed  a  brace  of  Oxonians,  James  and  Horace 
Elgood,  the  sons  of  one  of  the  squires  whose  broad  pastures  border 
the  town  of  Hawleigh. 

Mr.  Melvin  has  been  anxious  that  Elizabeth  should  trust  herself 
upon  that  silver  flood. 

'  You  know  you're  fond  of  boating,'  he  pleads ;  '  and  if  you 
haven't  seen  much  of  the  Tabor  this  way,  it's  worth  your  while  to 
come.  The  banks  are  a  picture — no  end  of  flowers — "  I  know  a 
bank  whereon  the  wild  thyme  grows,"  and  that  kind  of  thing.  One 
would  think  Shakespeare  had  taken  his  notion  from  hereabouts.' 

*  As  if  the  Avon  had  no  thymy  banks  !'  exclaimed  Elizabeth  con- 
temptuously. '  I  don't  care  about  boating  this  afternoon,  thank 
you,  Mr.  Melvin.     I  am  going  for  a  walk.' 

She  glanced  at  Malcolm  Forde  as  she  spoke,  almost  pleadingly, 
as  if  she  would  have  said,  Give  me  one  idle  hour  of  your  life.  They 
had  sat  far  apart  at  the  banquet,  Gertrude  having  contrived  to  keep 
the  Curate  at  her  side ;  they  had  travelled  from  Hawleigh  in  different 
carriages,  and  had  exchanged  hardly  half  a  dozen  sentences  up  to 
this  stage  of  the  entertainment.  It  seemed  to  Elizabeth  as  if  they 
were  fated  never  to  be  together.  Already  she  began  to  think  the 
picnic  a  failure.  *  I  only  wanted  it  for  the  sake  of  being  with  him/ 
she  said  to  herself  hopelessly. 

And  here  was  that  empty-headed  Fred  Melvin  worrying  her  to 
go  in  his  boat,  while  Malcolm  Forde  stood  by  leaning  against  the 
gray  trunk  of  a  pollard  willow,  listlessly  gazing  at  the  river,  and 
said  never  a  word. 

'  Let  Forde  punt  you  down  the  river  as  far  as  the  weir,'  cried 
one  of  the  Oxonians,  coming  unconsciously  to  her  relief.  '  There's 
an  empty  punt  lying  idle  yonder,  the  one  that  brought  the  Towers 
party ;  and  Forde  was  one  of  the  best  punters  at  Oxford.' 

Mr.  Forde  had  gone  up  for  his  degree  at  a  late  stage  of  his  ex- 
istence after  he  left  the  army,  and  his  repute  was  known  to  these 
youngsters. 

'  There's  nothing  like  a  punt  in  this  kind  of  weather,  Miss  Lut- 
trell,'  said  the  Oxonian,  as  he  rolled  up  his  shirt-sleeves  and  pre- 
pared himself  to  convoy  a  boatload  of  young  ladies  in  voluminous 
muslin  skirts  ;   '  such  a  nice  lazy  way  of  getting  along.' 

He  stood  up  high  above  his  freight,  plunged  his  pole  deep  into 
the  quiet  water,  and  skimmed  athwart  the  river  with  a  slow  noiseless 
motion  soothing  to  see  upon  a  summer  afternoon,  while  Elizabeth 
was  silently  blessing  him. 

Mr.  Forde  did  at  last  awake  from  his  reverie. 

*  Shall  I  get  the  punt  ?'  he  asked ;   '  and  will  you  come  ?' 

'  I  should  like  it  of  all  things,'  she  answered  gently.     She  was 
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not  going  to  hazard  the  loss  of  this  perfect  happiness  by  any  ill- 
timed  coquetry.  Yes,  it  was  perfect  happiness  to  be  with  him ;  she 
acknowledged  as  much  as  that  to  herself,  if  she  did  not  acknowledge 
any  more. 

*  I  suppose  I  think  so  much  of  him  simply  becanse  he  thinks 
nothing  of  me/  she  said  to  herself  musingly,  while  Mr.  Forde  had 
gone  a  little  way  down  the  bank  to  fetch  the  punt. 

He  came  back  presently,  with  his  coat  off  and  his  sleeves  rolled 
up  like  the  Oxonians,  skilfully  navigating  his  rude  bark  with  lengthy 
vigorous  arms  that  had  pulled  in  the  university  eight.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  Elizabeth  had  seen  him  on  the  river,  and  she  won- 
dered a  little  to  find  him  master  of  this  secular  accomplishment.  He 
brought  the  broad  stem  of  the  punt  against  the  bank  at  her  feet. 

'  Wouldn't  your  sister  Blanche  like  to  go  with  us  ?'  he  asked, 
looking  round  in  quest  of  that  young  lady.  But  Blanche  had  gone 
off  in  the  wherry  with  the  Melvin  set — Miss  Pooley,  the  doctor's 
daughter ;  the  Miss  Cumdens,  the  rich  manufacturer's  daughters ; 
Captain  Danvers,  and  Mr.  Pynsent.  Shrill  laughter  sounded  from 
the  reedy  shores  beyond  the  sharp  curve  of  the  river.  Even  James 
Elgood's  punt  was  out  of  sight.  They  had  the  river  all  to  them- 
selves. Utter  loneliness  seemed  to  have  come  upon  the  scene.  The 
sound  of  that  shrill  laughter  dwindled  and  died  away,  and  these  two 
stood  alone  in  the  sweet  summer  silence,  between  sunlight  and  sha- 
dow, on  the  brink  of  deep  still  Tabor. 

Elizabeth  lingered  on  the  bank,  doubtful  whether  it  would  not 
be  the  properer  course  to  wait  for  some  stray  reveller  to  join  them 
before  she  took  her  place  in  the  boat.  A  tete-a-tete  excursion  with 
Mr.  Forde  would  entail  sundry  lectures  from  Gertrude,  a  general 
sense  of  disapproval  perhaps  in  her  small  world.  But  Malcolm  Forde 
stretched  out  his  strong  arm  and  calmly  handed  her  into  the  punt. 
It  was  quite  a  luxurious  kind  of  thing,  as  punts  go,  provided  with 
a  red  cushion  on  one  of  the  broad  clumsy  seats,  and  a  tin  vessel  for 
huting  out  unnecessary  water. 

She  seated  herself  in  the  stern,  and  they  drifted  away  slowly, 
wftly  over  the  still  blue  water.  It  was  the  first  time  they  had  been 
together,  and  alone,  since  the  morning  when  she  called  upon  him  at 
his  lodgings. 

For  some  time  there  was  silence,  sweet  silence,  only  broken  by 
the  hum  of  insect  life  around  them,  and  the  skylark's  song  in  the 
clear  vault  above.  The  navigation  of  a  punt  is  not  a  very  difficult 
business ;  but  it  requires  some  attention,  and  Tabor's  windings  in- 
volved some  small  amount  of  care  in  the  navigation.  This  made  a 
fair  excuse  for  Mr.  Forde's  silence,  and  Elizabeth  was  content — 
content  to  watch  the  dark  thoughtful  face,  the  firmly-cut  profile, 
the  deep  gray  eyes,  grave  almost  to  severity ;  content  to  ponder  on 
his  life,  wondering  if  it  were  hard  work  and  careful  ihougYiX.  iox 
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others  that  had  blanched  the  ruddier  tints  from  his  somewhat  sunken 
cheek,  or  whether  he  was  by  nature  pale ;  wondering  if  that  grave 
dignity,  which  made  him  different  from  the  common  race  of  curates, 
were  an  earnest  of  future  eminence,  if  he  were  verily  born  to  great- 
ness, and  a  bishopric  awaiting  him  in  the  days  to  come ;  wondering 
idly  about  this  thing  and  that,  her  fancies  playing  round  him,  like 
the  flickering  shadows  on  his  figure  as  the  boat  shot  under  the  trees, 
and  she  supremely  content  to  be  in  his  company.  Perhaps,  since 
she  had  more  than  all  a  woman's  faults  and  weaknesses,  it  may  have 
been  some  gratification  to  her  to  consider  that  this  boating  excursion 
would  occasion  some  jealous  twinges  in  the  well-ordered  mind  of  her 
eldest  sister. 

'  Gertrude  has  such  a  way  of  appropriating  people/  she  said  to 
herself,  '  and  I  really  believe  Mr.  Forde  considers  her  a  paragon.' 

The  navigation  grew  easier  by  and  by,  as  Tabor  became  less 
weedy.  The  banks,  now  high  and  broken,  now  sloping  gently,  were 
rich  in  varying  beauty ;  but  it  was  not  of  wild  flowers  or  shivering 
rushes  that  Elizabeth  thought  in  that  slow  summer  voyage.  The 
banks  slid  by  like  pictures  gently  shifting  as  she  looked ;  now  a  herd 
of  lazy  kine,  fetlock  deep  in  the  odorous  after-math,  and  then  a  little 
copse  of  ancient  hawthorn,  and  then  a  silvery  creek  darkly  shadowed 
here  and  there  by  drooping  willows  that  had  grown  aslant  the  stream. 
She  was  faintly  conscious  of  these  things,  and  felt  a  vague  delight 
in  them ;  but  her  thoughts  were  all  of  Malcolm  Forde. 

'  Did  you  ever  hear  that  story  of  Andrew  Marvell's  father/  he 
said  at  last,  breaking  that  lazy  silence  which  had  seemed  only  a 
natural  element  of  the  warm  summer  afternoon.  There  was  a  straight 
stretch  of  water  now  before  him ;  so  he  laid  down  his  pole,  and  seated 
himself  in  the  bows  with  a  pair  of  sculls.  '  He  was  a  Hull  man, 
you  know,  and  a  clergyman,  and  was  going  across  the  Humber  to 
marry  a  couple  in  Lincolnshire.  He  was  seized  with  a  strange  pre- 
sentiment on  stepping  into  the  boat,  and  flung  his  walking-stick 
ashore,  crying,  "Ho,  for  heaven !"  The  presage  was  not  a  false 
one,  for  old  Marvell  was  drowned.  The  story  came  into  my  mind 
just  now,  when  we  left  the  bank,  and  I  couldn't  help  feeling  that  it 
would  be  a  pleasant  way  of  solving  the  problem  of  life  to  shoot  mid- 
stream at  random,  crying  out,  "Ho,  for  heaven!"  like  that  old 
puritan  parson.' 

'  It  would  be  very  nice  if  heaven  could  be  reached  so  easily/  said 
Elizabeth,  who  had  a  feeling  that  for  her  the  pilgrimage  from  this 
world  to  a  better  one  must  needs  be  difficult.  She  had  never  yet 
felt  herself  heavenly  minded ;  of  the  earth,  earthy  rather,  with  mun- 
dane longings  for  an  opera-box  and  a  barouche -and-pair. 
'  But  I  did  not  think  you  were  tired  of  life,  Mr.  Forde.' 
c  Not  exactly  tired,  but  at  times  perplexed.  I  sometimes  doubt 
whether  I  am  doing  much  good  in  Hawleigh — whether,  indeed,  I 
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am  doing  anything  that  a  man  of  less  energy  and  ambition  might 
not  do  just  as  well.' 

'  Yon  feel  like  an  eagle  doing  the  work  of  a  crow/  she  answered, 
smiling.  '  I  can  fancy  that  Hawleigh  mnst  seem  a  narrow  field  for 
yon.  When  yon  have  persuaded  people  to  decorate  the  churches,  and 
attend  the  early  services,  and  taught  the  choir  to  sing  a  little  better, 
and  bought  surplices  for  the  boys,  it  seems  as  if  there  was  nothing 
left  for  you  to  do.  I  should  think  in  a  populous  seaport,  now,  where 
there  are  narrow  streets  and  a  great  many  wicked  people,  you  would 
have  a  wider  sphere.' 

'  There  might  be  more  to  do  in  a  place  of  that  kind/  he  said 
thoughtfully.  '  It  wouldn't  seem  quite  so  much  like  a  gardener's 
work  in  a  trim  smooth  garden,  always  going  over  the  same  flower- 
*  beds,  dragging  up  a  little  weed  here  and  there,  or  cutting  a  withered 
branch.  But  that  is  not  my  dream.  The  field  of  action  that  I  have 
thought  about  and  longed  for  lies  far  away  from  England.' 

He  was  looking,  not  at  Elizabeth,  but  above  her  head,  along 
the  shining  river,  as  if  he  did  indeed  with  his  bodily  eyes  behold 
that  wider  land,  that  distant  world  of  which  he  spoke. 
Elizabeth  grew  pale  with  horror. 

'You  surely  don't  mean  that  you  have  ever  thought  of  turning 
missionary  ?'  she  exclaimed. 

'  That  has  been  my  thought  sometimes,  when  my  work  here  has 
seemed  wasted  labour.' 

She  was  inexpressibly  shocked.  The  very  idea  was  disagreeable 
to  her.  There  was  even  a  kind  of  commonness,  in  her  mind,  in  the? 
image  of  a  missionary.  She  imagined  him  a  Low-Church  person,  not 
very  far  removed  from  a  dissenter,  a  man  who  let  his  hair  grow  long 
and  was  indifferent  as  to  the  fashion  of  his  garments ;  such  a  man 
as  she  had  heard  hold  forth,  in  short  trousers  and  thick  boots,  at  a 
meeting  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel.  She  did  not  imagine 
that  the  commonness  was  in  her  own  mind,  which  could  not  per- 
ceive the  width  and  grandeur  in  that  sublime  idea  of  gathering  all 
the  nations  into  one  flock.  It  had  never  occurred  to  her  that  South- 
Sea  Islanders  were  of  any  importance  in  the  scheme  of  creation,  that 
university  men  in  this  privileged  quarter  of  the  globe  owed  any  duty 
to  dusky  heathens  dancing  strange  dances  in  distant  groves  of  palm 
and  banyan  under  a  hot  blue  sky. 

1 0, 1  hope  you  would  never  think  of  such  a  desperate  thing/  she- 
said  with  a  little  piteous  look  that  touched  him  strangely.  '  It  seems, 
a  kind  of  moral  suicide.' 

1  Say  rather  a  second  birth/  he  answered ;  '  the  beginning  of  a 
new  and  wider  life — a  life  worth  living.' 

'  You  must  care  very  little  for  any  one  on  this  side  of  the  world, 
when  you  can  talk  so  calmly  of  going  to  the  other.' 

'  I  have  very  few  to  care  for/  he  replied  gravely.     *  "Mj  faxeffc] 
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ties  are  represented  by  a  bachelor  uncle  in  Aberdeenshire — a  grim 
old  man,  who  farms  a  wild  sheep-walk  of  five  thousand  acres  or  so,  and 
lives  in  a  lonely  homestead,  where  he  hears  few  sounds  except  the 
lowing  of  his  kine  and  the  roar  of  the  German  Ocean.  I  think  I  am 
just  the  right  kind  of  man  for  a  missionary ;  and  if  you  knew  the 
story  of  my  life,  and  the  circumstance  that  led  to  my  change  of  pro- 
fession, I  fancy  you  would  agree  with  me.' 

'  But  I  know  nothing  of  your  life/  Elizabeth  cried  impatiently. 
She  was  unreasonably  angry  with  him  for  this  missionary  project, 
almost  as  angry  as  if  it  had  been  a  deliberate  wrong  done  to  herself. 
'  You  came  to  us  a  stranger,  and  you  have  remained  a  stranger  to 
us,  though  you  have  been  at  Hawleigh  more  than  a  year.  You  are 
so  reserved — not  like  papa's  other  curates,  who  were  only  too  glad 
to  pour  out  their  inmost  feelings,  as  it  were.  I'm  sure  I  knew  every 
detail  of  Mr.  Dysart's  family — his  papa's  opinions,  his  mamma's 
little  peculiarities,  the  colour  of  all  his  sisters'  hair,  even  the  history 
of  the  gentlemen  to  whom  the  sisters  were  engaged.  And  it  was 
almost  the  same  with  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Adderley  was  fonder  of 
prosing  about  himself  than  his  surroundings,  and  I  don't  think  the 
poor  young  man  ever  had  an  idea  in  his  rather  narrow  brain  that  he 
did  not  impart  to  us.' 

'  You  see  I  am  not  of  so  communicative  a  disposition/  said  Mr. 
Forde,  smiling ;  '  and  when  there  has  been  one  great  sorrow  in  a 
life,  as  there  has  in  mine,  it  is  apt  to  assume  an  unnatural  propor- 
tion to  the  rest,  and  obscure  all  minor  details.  I  had  a  great  loss 
five  years  before  I  came  to  Hawleigh.  I  have  often  been  inclined 
to  tell  you  all  about  it,  especially  of  late,  since  I  have  seen  your  cha- 
racter in  its  most  amiable  light.  But  these  things  are  painful  to 
speak  of,  and  my  loss  was  a  very  bitter  one.' 

'  You  are  speaking  of  the  death  of  your  mother  ?'  inquired  Eliza- 
beth, trembling  a  little,  with  a  strange  sharp  dread. 

I  No ;  my  mother  died  fifteen  years  ago.  That  loss  was  bitter, 
but  it  was  one  for  which  I  had  been  long  prepared.  The  later  loss 
was  utterly  unexpected,  and  shattered  the  very  fabric  of  my  life.' 

I I  should  like  to  hear  about  it/  said  Elizabeth,  her  face  bent 
over  the  water,  one  idle  hand  drawn  loosely  through  the  tide. 

*  I  am  assured  that  you  are  kind  and  sympathetic/  he  said,  '  or 

I  should  never  have  touched  upon  this  subject.  I  never  had  a  sis- 
ter, and  perhaps  on  that  account  have  not  acquired  the  habit  of  con- 
fession.    But — but — '  very  slowly,  and  with  a  curious  hesitation, 

I I  think  I  should  liko  to  talk  to  you — about  her.  About  Alice 
Fraser,  the  woman  who  was  to  have  been  my  wife.' 

The  face  bent  over  the  river  flushed  crimson,  the  little  white 
hand  shivered  in  the  tide ;  but  Elizabeth  spoke  no  word. 

*  When  I  went  to  India  with  my  regiment — it  was  just  after  the 
Mutiny — I  left  my  promised  wife  behind  me.   We  were  old  friends, 
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had  been  playfellows  even,  though  the  little  Scottish  lassie  was  ten 
years  younger  than  I.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  Scotch  parson,  a 
man  of  noble  mind  and  widest  reading,  and  the  best  friend  and  coun- 
sellor I  ever  had.  I  will  not  try  to  tell  you  what  she  was  like.  To 
me  she  seemed  perfection,  pretty  enough  to  be  charming,  full  of  bright- 
ness and  vivacity,  yet  with  a  depth  and  earnestness  in  her  nature  that 
made  me — her  senior  by  ten  years — feel  that  here  was  a  staff  to  iean 
upon  through  all  the  journey  of  life.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  revered 
this  girl  of  nineteen.  You  will  think  perhaps  that  she  was  self-opinion- 
ated, or  what  people  call  strong-minded;  but  there  was  never  a  more 
simple  unassuming  nature.  She  had  been  educated  by  her  father, 
and  on  a  wider  plan  than  the  common  scheme  of  a  woman's  teach- 
ing. Of  late  years  she  had  shared  his  studies,  and  had  been  his 
chosen  companion  in  every  hour  of  leisure.  Of  her  goodness  to  the 
people  round  about  her  I  cannot  trust  myself  to  speak ;  her  memory 
is  cherished  in  Lanorgie  as  the  memory  of  a  saint.  I  doubt  if,  among 
all  who  knew  her  well  in  that  simple  flock,  there  is  one  who  could 
speak  of  her  even  now  without  tears.' 

He  paused  for  some  few  minutes,  perhaps  lost  in  thought,  recall- 
ing that  remote  Scottish  village,  and  the  sweet  girlish  face  that  had 
been  the  light  of  his  life  six  years  ago.  The  oars  dipped  gently  in  the 
river,  the  boat  glided  onward  with  imperceptible  motion,  and  Elizabeth 
sat  silent  with  her  face  still  bent  over  the  water,  dragging  the  long 
green  river-weeds  through  her  cold  white  fingers. 

'  She  had  the  very  slightest  Scottish  accent — an  accent  that 
gave  a  plaintive  tone  to  her  voice,  like  music  in  a  minor  key.  She 
was  slender  and  fragile,  just  about  the  middle  height,  very  fair  but 
very  pale,  with  soft  brown  hair — the  sort  of  woman  a  painter  would 
choose  for  Imogen  or  Ophelia ;  not  an  objective  nature,  strongly 
marked  with  its  own  individuality;  subjective  rather,  yet  strong 
enough  to  resist  all  evil.  A  bad  husband  might  have  broken  her 
heart;  but  he  would  never  have  sullied  her  mind.' 

He  stopped  again,  laid  down  his  sculls,  and  drew  the  boat  under 
the  reedy  bank.  Elizabeth  was  obliged  to  look  up  now.  The  little 
gray  straw  hat  with  its  convenient  shadow  hid  the  change  in  her 
face,  in  some  measure;  but  not  entirely,  for  Mr.  Forde  observed  that 
she  was  very  pale. 

'  I  fear  you  are  tired/  he  said,  '  or  that  my  dreary  talk  has 
wearied  you.' 

'  No,  no;  go  on.     She  must  have  been  very  good.' 

'  She  had  less  of  humanity's  alloy  than  any  creature  I  ever  knew,' 
he  answered.  'I  used  to  think  that  it  would  be  a  privilege  for  any 
man — the  best  even — to  spend  his  life  in  her  company.  There  was 
one  subject  that  gave  her  great  pain,  and  that  was  the  fact  of  my 
profession.  To  her  gentle  spirit  there  was  something  horrible  in 
a  soldier's  career.     She  could  not  see  the  nobler  side  of  my  caAlixi^ 
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And  I  loved  her  too  well  to  hold  by  anything  that  gave  her  pain.  I 
promised  her  that  I  would  sell  out  immediately  on  my  return  from 
foreign  service,  and  I  kept  my  word.' 

'  It  was  not  of  your  own  accord,  then,  that  you  left  the  army?' 
asked  Elizabeth  absently,  as  if  only  half  her  brain  were  following  his 
words. 

'No;  it  was  entirely  to  please  Alice.  I  sacrificed  my  own  in- 
clinations in  the  matter.  That  conviction  which  has  become  the 
very  keystone  of  my  life  since  then  is  a  faith  that  grew  out  of  my 
great  sorrow.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  rest  of  the  story  too  briefly.  I 
went  back  to  Lanorgie  a  free  man.  I  was  to  be  a  farmer — a  coun- 
try gentleman  on  a  small  scale — anything  Alice  pleased,  in  the  dis- 
trict where  I  was  born.  My  sweet  girl  was  to  live  for  ever  among 
the  people  she  loved.  Our  life  was  to  be  Arcadian — a  pastoral  poem. 
"We  were  both  very  happy.  I  can  safely  declare  that  there  was  not 
left  in  my  mind  one  spark  of  mankind's  common  desire  of  success  or 
distinction.  The  long  calm  years  stretched  themselves  out  before 
me  in  sweet  eventless  happiness.' 

'  You  must  have  loved  her  very  much  ?' 

*  If  you  could  measure  my  love  by  the  change  it  made  in  me, 
you  would  have  good  reason  to  say  so.  I  had  been  as  eager  as  other 
young  men  for  name,  position,  wealth,  pleasure — perhaps  even  more 
eager.  But  Alice's  love  filled  my  mind  with  a  great  content.  She 
made  herself  the  sum  of  my  life.  I  desired  nothing  beyond  the  peace- 
ful circle  of  the  home  that  she  and  I  were  to  share  together.  Well, 
MissLuttrell,' — this  with  a  sudden  abruptness,  as  if  the  words  were 
wrenched  from  him, — 'it  was  a  common  trouble  enough  when  it 
came.  Our  wedding-day  was  fixed ;  her  old  father — every  one  was 
happy.  The  last  touch  had  been  put  to  our  new  home;  a  house  I  had 
built  for  my  darling  upon  a  hill-side  facing  the  sea,  on  my  own  land. 
Everything  was  arranged — our  little  trip  southwards  after  the  wedding 
had  been  planned  between  us  on  the  map  one  sweet  summer  evening. 
"We  parted  at  her  father's  door;  she  a  little  graver  than  usual — but 
that  seemed  natural  on  the  threshold  of  so  great  a  change.  When  I 
went  to  the  manse  next  morning,  they  told  me  she  was  not  quite  well 
— that  her  father's  old  friend,  the  village  doctor,  recommended  her  to 
keep  her  room  for  a  day  or  two,  and  to  see  no  one.  She  had  had  a 
little  too  much  excitement  and  fatigue  lately.  I  reproached  myself 
bitterly  for  our  long  walks  on  the  hills  and  by  the  rugged  sea-shore 
we  both  loved  so  well.     All  she  wanted  was  perfect  rest. 

c  They  kept  me  off  like  this  for  nearly  a  week  ;  now  confessing 
reluctantly  that  she  was  not  quite  so  well ;  now  cheering  me  with 
the  assurance  that  she  was  better.  Then  one  morning  I  heard  they 
had  sent  to  Glasgow  for  a  physician.  After  that,  I  insisted  upon 
seeing  her. 

*  She  did  not  know  me.    I  stood  beside  her  bed,  and  the  sweet 
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blue  eyes  looked  up  at  me,  but  she  was  unconscious.  The  physician 
acknowledged  that  it  was  a  case  of  typhoid  fever.  There  was  very 
little  ground  for  hope.  Yet  we  did  hope — blindly — to  the  last.  I 
telegraphed  for  other  doctors.  But  we  could  not  save  her.  She  died 
in  my  arms  at  daybreak  on  the  day  that  was  to  have  seen  us  married. 

'I  will  not  speak  of  the  dead  blank  that  followed  her  death — of 
the  miserable  time  in  which  I  could  think  of  nothing  but  the  one 
fact  of  my  loss.  The  time  came  at  last  when  I  could  think  of  her 
more  calmly,  and  then  I  set  myself  to  consider  what  I  could  do, 
now  she  was  gone,  to  prove  that  I  had  loved  her — what  tribute  I  could 
render  to  my  dead.  It  was  then  I  thought  of  entering  the  Church 
—of  devoting  myself,  so  far  as  in  me  lay,  to  the  good  of  others — of 
leading  such  a  life  as  she  would  have  blessed.  That  is  the  origin 
of  all  I  have  done,  of  all  I  hope  to  do.  That  is  the  end  of  my  story, 
Miss  Luttrell.  I  trust  I  have  not  tired  you  very  much.  I  thought 
we  should  be  better  friends,  if  you  knew  more  about  my  past.' 

'  I  am  very  glad/  she  answered  gently.  '  I  have  sometimes  fancied 
there  must  be  something  in  your  life,  some  sorrowful  memory :  not 
that  there  has  ever  seemed  anything  gloomy  in  your  character ;  but 
you  are  so  much  more  in  earnest,  altogether  so  unlike  papa's  other 
curates.' 

A  Saint  little  blush  lit  up  the  pale  face  as  she  said  this,  remem- 
bering that  he  differed  most  widely  from  these  gentlemen  in  his 
total  inability  to  appreciate  herself. 

Yes,  she  had  fancied  there  was  some  bitter  memory  in  his  past, 
bnt  not  this.  His  confidence  had  strangely  shocked  her.  It  was  in- 
expressibly painful  to  her  to  discover  that  his  love — and  so  profound 
a  love — had  been  all  lavished  upon  another  woman  years  ago  ;  that 
were  she,  Elizabeth  Luttrell,  twice  as  lovely,  twice  as  fascinating  as 
she  was,  she  could  never  be  anything  to  him.  He  had  chosen  his 
type  of  womanly  perfection ;  he  had  given  away  all  the  feeling,  all  the 
passion  that  it  was  in  him  to  give,  long  before  he  had  seen  her  face. 

4  Did  he  suppose  that — that  I  was  beginning  to  think  too  much 
of  him/  she  said  to  herself,  blushing  indignantly,  c  and  tell  mo  this 
stoiy  by  way  of  a  warning  ?  0,  no,  no  !  his  manner  was  too  straight- 
forward for  that.  He  thinks  that  I  am  good,  thinks  that  I  am  able 
to  sympathise  with  him,  to  pity  him,  to  be  sorry  for  that  dead  girl. 
-^i  I  am  not.    I  think  I  am  jealous  of  her  in  her  grave.' 

The  boat  glides  softly  on.  They  come  to  a  curve  of  the  river, 
and  to  Mr.  Melvin's  party  returning  noisily. 

'You  are  not  going  to  take  Miss  Elizabeth  any  farther,  are  you  V 
cries  Frederick.  '  We  are  going  back  to  tea.  How  slow  you've  been! 
We  went  as  far  as  the  Bells,  and  had  some  shandy-gaff.' 

Mr.  Forde  turned  his  clumsy  bark,  and  all  the  voyage  back  was 
noisy  with  the  talk  of  the  Melvin  party  and  the  Oxonians'  punt-load 
of  vivacious  humanity.     They  were  all  in  holiday  spirits,  \&\x^\v&% 
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on  the  faintest  provocation,  ut  the  smallest  imaginable  jokes.  Eliza 
beth  thought  it  1  Ik.'  most  dismal  business.  All  tbc  sunshine  was 
taken  out  of  her  afternoon ;  Tabor  seemed  a  sullen  ugly  stream  flow- 
ing between  flat  weedy  banks.  But  she  could  not  afford  to  let  other 
people  perceive  her  depression — -Mr.  Forde  above  all.  She  was  obligi 
to  affect  amusement  at  those  infinitesimal  jokes,  those  stale  witticisi 
while  she  was  tldnking  all  the  time  of  that  thrice- blessed  worn 
whom  Malcolm  Forde  bad  loved,  and  who  had  timely  died  while  I 
passion  was  yet  in  its  first  bloom  and  freshness. 

'I  daresay  if  alio 'had  gone  on  living  he  would  have  been  t 
of  her  by  this  time,'  she  said  to  herself  in  a  cynical  mood, 
would  have  been  his  wife  of  ever  so  many  years'  standing,  witl 
herd  of  small  children,  perhaps,  on  ber  mind,  and  just  as  com 
place  aB  all  the  wives  one  knows — women  whoso  intellects  hai 
soar  above  nursemaids  and  pinafores.     How  much  better  to  1 
sacred  memory  all  bis  life  than  a  prosaic  fact  in  bis  everyday  t 
isteuco  !' 

After  this,  Elizabeth  felt  as  if  she  could  have  no  more  pleast 
in  Malcolm  Forde's  society.  Her  selfish  soul  revolted  againBt  t 
idea  that  the  memory  of  his  dead  was  more  to  him  than  any  favoi 
her  friendship  could  bestow,  that  she  was  divided  from  him  by  t' 
wiiUh  of  a  grave. 

1 1  wish  bis  Alice  had  lived,  and  he  stayed  among  his  nativt 
hills  with  the  rest  of  the  Scotch  barbarians,'  she  said  to  herself, 
'I  don't  thiuk  I've  been  quite  happy  since  I've  known  him.  He 
makes  one  feel  such  a  contemptible  creature,  with  bis  grand  ideas 
of  what  a  woman  ought  to  be  ;  and  then,  after  one  bas  tried  one's 
hardest  to  be  good  against  one's  very  nature,  be  coolly  informs  one 
that  there  never  was  hut  one  perfect  woman  hi  the  world,  and  Unit 
she  lies  among  the  Scottish  hills  with  bis  heart  buried  m  her  grave.' 


Chapter  V. 

'  Well,  you  may.  you  must,  set  down  to  m« 
Luvl'  that  wan  life,  life  tliut  wag  love  ; 

A  tenure  of  breath  at  your  lips'  decree, 

A  [HK.ii.in  lo  aluud  us  your  ihonglils  approve, 

A  rupture  to  fall  where  jour  foot  might  be.' 

The  gipsy-tea  went  off  brilliantly.  The  fuel-collecting  and  fi 
making  and  kettle -boiling  afforded  ample  sport  for  those  wilder  • 
more  youthful  spirits  whose  capacity  for  flirtation  was  not  yet  t 
hausted.  Fred  Melvin  belonged  to  that  harmless  class  of  youi 
men  who,  although  in  the  dull  round  of  daily  life  but  moderate 
gifted,  shine  forth  with  unexpected  lustre  on  such  an  occasion  i 
this,  and  prim  themselves  what  their  friends  call  '  an  aequisitioi 
He  fanned  life  and  light  into  a  hopelessly  obstinate  fire,  with  1 
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coat-tails  for  an  extemporaneous  bellows;  he  showed  a  profound 
knowledge  of  engineering  in  his  method  of  placing  the  kettle  on  the 
burning  logs,  so  as  not  immediately  to  extinguish  the  flames  he  had 
just  coaxed  into  being. 

'I  don't  think  there  was  anything  so  very  wonderful  in  Watt 
inventing  the  steam-engine/  said  Miss  Melvin,  standing  by  and 
admiring  her  brother's  dexterity ;  *  I  believe  Fred  would  have  been 
quite  as  likely  to  hit  upon  it,  if  it  hadn't  been  done  before  his  time.' 

They  drank  tea  in  little  scattered  groups :  the  elders  foregather- 
ing in  small  knots  to  talk  scandal  or  parish  business,  or  to  indulge 
in  mild  jeremiads  upon  the  frivolity  and  general  empty-headedness 
of  the  rising  generation,  their  own  sons  and  daughters  and  nephews 
and  nieces  not  excepted ;  the  juniors  to  disport  themselves  after 
their  kind,  with  inexhaustible  nothings,  vapid  utterances  which  filled 
the  sonl  of  Elizabeth  with  contempt. 

She  carried  her  tea-cup  away  to  a  lonely  little  bit  of  bank  where 
the  rashes  on  the  shelving  shore  grew  high  enough  to  screen  her 
from  the  rest  of  the  company,  and  sat  here  alone,  in  languid  con- 
templation of  the  quiet  water  and  all  the  glories  of  the  sunset  re- 
flected in  that  smooth  tide. 

Fred  Melvin,  seeing  the  white  dress  vanishing  beyond  the  trees, 
would  fain  have  gone  in  pursuit,  but  the  Luttrell  sisters  prevented 
him. 

'Elizabeth  has  one  of  her  headaches,  I  daresay,'  said  Diana. 
'It  would  be  no  use  going  after  her.' 

'  One  of  her  tempers,  you  mean,  Di,'  exclaimed  Blanche  with 
sisterly  candour.  '  That's  always  the  way  with  Lizzie  if  everything 
doesn't  happen  exactly  as  she  wants  it  to  happen.  I  think  she 
would  like  a  world  made  to  order,  on  purpose  for  her.' 

'I  hope  we  haven't  done  anything  to  offend  her,'  cried  the 
anxious  Frederick,  whose  adoration  of  'the  Beauty,'  as  chief  god- 
dess of  his  soul,  had  never  suffered  diminution,  not  even  when  he 
amused  himself  by  offering  his  homage  at  lesser  shrines.  '  Perhaps 
she  didn't  like  our  going  off  in  the  boat  without  her  ;  but  it  really 
couldn't  have  held  so  much  as  a  lap-dog  beyond  our  load.' 

'  As  if  anything  you  could  do  would  offend  her  !'  exclaimed  the 
impetuous  Blanche,  always  ready  to  rebuke  Mr.  Melvin's  vain  pas- 
sion. '  Do  you  think  she  wanted  to  come  in  our  boat  ?  She  would 
have  given  her  ears  for  that  tete-a-tete  row  with  Mr.  Forde,  only 
I  suppose  it  didn't  answer.' 

'  Blanche,  how  can  you  be  so  absurd!'  cried  Gertrude. 

'  If  you  don't  learn  to  behave  yourself  with  common  decency, 
we  really  must  leave  you  at  home  in  the  nursery  another  time,'  said 
Diana. 

Mr.  Forde  was  happily  beyond  the  hearing  of  this  little  explo- 
sion.    He  was  in  infinite  request  among  the  matrons  of  tiifc  \ttixV3  > 
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who  all  regarded  him  more  or  less  as  a  modern  St.  Francis  de  Sales, 
and  who  gave  him  not  a  little  trouble  by  their  insistence  upon  com* 
municatirig  small  facts  relating  to  their  spiritual  progress;  little 
sentimental  gushes  of  feeling  which  he  did  his  best  to  check,  his 
ideas  of  his  duty  being  of  the  broadest  and  grandest  character.  He 
would  rather  have  had  the  conversion  of  all  the  hardened  or  re- 
morseful felons  at  Portland  or  Dartmoor  on  his  hands  than  these 
gushing  matrons  and  sentimental  spinsters,  who  could  not  travel  the 
smallest  stage  of  their  journey  towards  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  with- 
out  being  propped  and  sustained  by  him. 

Nor  was  it  pleasant  to  listen  to  little  laments  about  the  Vicar. 
*  A  kind  generous-minded  man,  Mr.  Forde,  and  very  good  to  the 
poor,  I  believe,  in  his  own  careless  way, — but  so  unspiritual!  We 
hardly  knew  what  light  was  till  you  came  among  us.'  And  so  on, 
and  so  on.  He  was  glad  to  slip  away  from  the  elder  tea-drinkers, 
and  stroll  in  and  out  among  the  giant  beech  boles,  with  the  gay 
sound  of  youthful  laughter  and  happy  idle  talk  filling  the  atmo- 
sphere around  him. 

He  lingered  to  say  a  few  words  to  Gertrude  Luttrell  and  her 
party,  and  then  looked  round  the  circle  curiously,  as  if  missing  some 
one. 

'  I  don't  see  your  sister,'  he  said  at  last,  '  Miss  Elizabeth.' 

Miss  Luttrell  coloured  furiously. 

'  Lizzie  has  strayed  off  somewhere,'  she  said.  '  She  appears 
to  prefer  the  company  of  her  own  thoughts  to  our  society.  Per- 
haps had  she  known  you  would  express  so  much  anxiety  about  her, 
she  would  have  stayed.' 

'  I  am  not  particularly  anxious,'  replied  Mr.  Forde,  with  his 
thoughtful  smile,  a  smile  which  lent  sudden  life  and  brightness  to 
the  dark  grave  face.  '  Only  I  have  it  on  my  conscience  that  I  kept 
your  sister  on  the  river  a  long  while  under  a  blazing  sun,  and  I  feared 
she  might  be  too  tired  to  enjoy  herself  with  the  rest  of  you.  Can  I 
take  her  a  cup  of  tea  ?' 

'I  don't  think  I  would,  if  I  were  you,'  cried  Fred  Melvin,  who 
was  in  a  picturesque  attitude, 'half  kneeling,  half  reclining  at  the  feet 
of  Blanche  Luttrell,  while  his  cousin  Jane  Harrison,  for  whom  there 
was  some  dim  notion  of  his  ripening  into  a  husband  by  and  by,  sat 
looking  on  with  an  aggrieved  air.  '  I  took  her  a  second  cup  just 
now,'  grumbled  Fred,  '  and  very  nearly  got  my  nose  snapped  off  for 
my  pains.' 

Not  an  encouraging  statement ;  but  Mr.  Forde  was  not  afraid 
of  any  attacks  upon  his  nose :  was  not  that  feature  in  a  manner 
sanctified  by  his  profession,  and  the  very  high  rate  at  which  the 
curate  race  is  held  three  hundred  miles  from  London  ?  He  was  in 
nowise  deterred  by  Mr.  Melvin's  plaint,  but  went  off  at  once  in 
quest  of  Elizabeth. 
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c  I  saddened  her  with  that  melancholy  story/  he  thought.  '  Per- 
haps I  ought  not  to  have  told  her.  Yet  I  think  she  is  the  kind  of 
woman  a  man  might  dare  to  choose  out  of  all  other  women  for  his 
friend.  I  think  she  is  of  a  different  stuff  from  the  rest  of  Hawleigh 
womankind.  She  has  shown  herself  superior  to  them  all  in  her  power 
to  win  the  love  of  the  poor.  And  we  could  never  be  friends  until  she 
knew  my  story,  and  knew  that  the  word  "love"  has  been  blotted 
from  the  book  of  my  life.1 

It  was  a  new  fancy  of  Mr.  Forde's,  this  desire  that  there  should 
really  be  friendship — something  more  than  the  cvery-day  superficial 
acquaintance  engendered  by  church  decoration  and  croquet — between 
himself  and  Elizabeth  Luttrell.  It  was  not  to  be  in  the  slightest 
degree  sentimental — the  popular  platonic  idea.  The  Madame-Re- 
camier-and-Chateaubriand  kind  of  thing  had  never  entered  into  his 
thoughts,  nor  did  he  mean  that  they  should  see  any  more  of  each 
other  than  they  had  done  heretofore ;  only  that  there  should  be  con- 
fidence and  trust  between  them  instead  of  strangeness. 

He  found  her  presently  on  her  bank  by  the  Tabor,  seated  in  a 
thoughtful  attitude,  and  casting  little  tufts  of  moss  and  lady's- slipper 
idly  upon  the  tide.  She  had  arrayed  herself  with  a  studied  sim- 
plicity for  this  rustic  gathering ;  perhaps  fully  conscious  that  she 
was  one  of  the  few  women  who  can  afford  to  dispense  with  frillings 
and  puffings  and  ruchings — the  whole  framework  of  beauty,  as  it 
were.  She  wore  a  plain  whita-inuslin  gown,  high  to  the  throat, 
round  which  she  had  tied  a  dark-blue  ribbon — the  true  Oxford  blue, 
almost  black  against  the  ivory-white  of  her  neck.  The  long  dark 
ribbon  made  a  rippling  line  to  the  perfect  waist ;  perfect  in  its  ex- 
quisite proportion  to  the  somewhat  full  and  stately  figure — the  waist 
of  a  Juno  rather  than  a  sylph.  Her  head  was  uncovered,  and  the 
low  sunlight  lit  up  all  the  bronze  tints  in  her  dark-brown  hair; 
■hone,  too,  in  the  luminous  gray  eyes,  fixed  dreamily  upon  the 
gleaming  water.  Mr.  Fordc  stood  for  a  few  moments  a  little  way 
off,  admiring  her — simply  as  he  would  have  admired  a  picture,  of 
course. 

His  footsteps  made  a  faint  rustling  among  the  rushes  as  he 
came  nearer  to  her,  and  she  looked  round  suddenly,  and  all  her  face 
flushed  crimson  at  sight  of  him. 

That  blush  would  have  elevated  Fred  Melvin  to  the  seventh 
heaven;  but  Malcolm  Forde  was  no  coxcomb,  and  did  not  attribute 
the  heightened  tint  to  any  magical  power  of  his  own.  She  was 
nervous,  perhaps,  and  ho  had  startled  her  by  his  sudden  approach  ; 
or  she  might  be  indeed,  as  her  friends  had  suggested,  a  little  out 
of  temper,  and  annoyed  at  being  tracked  to  her  lair. 

•  Don't  be  angry  with  me  for  disturbing  your  solitary  musings, 
Miss  Elizabeth,' he  said,  very  much  detesting  the  ceremonial  Miss; 
'  but  I  really  don't  think  you're  enjoying  your  father's  picnic  tyivto 
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as  much  as  yon  ought  for  your  own  satisfaction  and  that  of  your 
friends.1 

'I  hate  picnics/  she  answered  peevishly;  'and  if  papa  gives 
one  next  year,  I'll  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I'm  sore  I  wish  I'd 
stayed*  in  Hawleigh  and  gone  to  see  my  poor  people.  I  should  have 
been  much  happier  sitting  by  Mrs.  Jones's  wash-tub,  or  reading  to 
Mrs.  Brown  while  she  mended  her  husband's  stockings.9 

'  If  you  speak  like  that,  I  shall  think  I  spoiled  your  pleasure  by 
that  egotistical  talk  in  the  boat.' 

She  only  shook  her  head  and  looked  away  from  him  at  a  distant 
curve  of  the  river.  There  was  an  awkward  sensation  of  semi-stran- 
gulation in  her  throat.  For  her  very  life  she  could  not  have  ans- 
wered him.  Yes,  it  was  a  bitter  disappointment  to  discover  that 
he  had  flung  away  his  heart  before  he  came  to  Hawleigh ;  that  he 
was  a  kind  of  widower,  and  pledged  never  to  marry  again. 

'  I  am  so  sorry  that  I  told  you  that  story.  Of  course  it  was  no 
fitting  time.  I  was  a  brute  not  to  have  thought  of  that ;  but  we 
so  rarely  have  time  for  a  confidential  talk,  and  I  have  been  so  much 
interested  in  your  work  lately,  so  much  pleased  by  your  hearty 
manner  of  taking  up  a  duty  which  I  know  did  at  first  seem  uncon- 
genial to  you,  and  I  was  anxious  that  we  should  be  friends.  Pray 
do  not  let  the  gloom  of  my  past  life  weigh  upon  your  spirits  even 
for  an  hour.  It  was  a  most  ill-advised  confession.  Try  to  forget 
that  it  was  ever  made.' 

Silence  still,  and  the  head  turned  obstinately  towards  the  river. 
Was  it  temper  ?  or  compassion  for  another's  woes  more  profound 
than  he  had  dreamed  of? 

'  Say,  at  least,  that  you  forgive  me  for  having  depressed  you.' 

Still  no  answer  in  words,  but  a  hand  stretched  out  towards  his, 
a  hand  chill  as  death. 

'  Let  me  take  you  back  to  your  friends,'  he  said,  alarmed  by  the 
cold  touch  of  that  little  hand,  which  he  clasped  for  a  moment  with  a 
friendly  pressure  and  then  let  fall.  '  I  shall  not  forgive  myself  till 
I  see  you  happy  with  the  others.' 

She  rose  slowly  and  took  the  arm  which  he  offered  her.  That 
choking  sensation  had  been  conquered  by  this  time,  and  she  was 
able  to  answer  him  quite  calmly. 

'Pray  don't  distress  yourself  about  me,'  she  said;  'I  am  very 
glad  that  you  told  me  your  story,  that  you  think  me  worthy  of 
your  confidence.' 

He  took  her  back  to  the  circle  under  the  Beeches.  Cups  and 
saucers  were  being  gathered  up,  the  bustle  of  preparation  for  depar- 
ture had  begun.  Wagonettes,  omnibus,  and  dogcart  stood  ready  for 
the  homeward  journey,  and  the  usual  discussions  and  disputes  as 
to  the  mode  and  manner  of  return  were  going  on :  elderly  spinsters 
languishing  to  travel  on  the  roof  of  the  omnibus,  and  protesting  theii 
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affection  for  the  perfume  of  cigars  ;  fastish  young  ladies  pleading  for 
the  same  privilege ;  and  all  the  male  kind  thinly  disguising  the  leaven 
of  selfishness  that  was  in  them,  and  their  desire  to  appropriate  the 
roof  to  their  own  accommodation,  by  an  affected  solicitude  as  to  the 
hazard  of  cold-catching. 

'We  ought  to  have  had  a  dance/  grumbled  Blanche;  '  it  would 
have  been  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  bring  a  couple  of  men 
with  a  harp  and  a  fiddle,  but  I  suppose  it  would  have  been  con- 
sidered unclerical.  It  would  have  been  so  nice.  We  should  have 
fancied  ourselves  fairies  tripping  lightly  under  the  greenwood  tree. 
I  declare  it  seems  quite  a  shame  to  go  home  so  early,  just  when  the 
air  is  pleasantest,  and  all  the  stars  are  beginning  to  peep  out  of  their 
nests  in  the  sky,  as  if  we  were  a  children's  tea-party.' 

The  fiat,  however,  had  gone  forth,  the  vehicles  were  ready,  the 
fogy-ish  element  in  the  party  eager  to  depart  before  dews  began 
to  fall,  and  toads,  bats,  owls,  spiders,  and  other  rustic  horrors  to 
pervade  the  scene ;  the  juvenile  population  loath  to  go,  yet  eager 
for  the  excitement  of  the  return  journey,  with  all  its  opportunities 
for  unlimited  flirtation. 

Fred  Melvin  was  the  proud  proprietor  of  the  dogcart,  a  convey- 
ance usually  appropriated  to  the  uses  of  his  father — the  family  car- 
riage, in  short — which,  if  it  had  only  possessed  one  of  those  remov- 
able American-oven  tops  popular  in  the  rural  districts,  would  have 
done  duty  for  a  brougham.  Urged  thereto  by  his  sister,  and  with 
considerable  reluctance,  the  young  solicitor  entreated  Mr.  Forde, 
who  had  come  on  the  box  of  the  omnibus,  to  accept  a  seat  in  his 
chariot — a  variety  in  the  mode  of  return  being  esteemed  a  privilege 
hy  the  picnickers. 

1  Mr.  Forde  won't  want  to  go  back  on  the  omnibus,  I  daresay, 
Fred,'  argued  Laura  Melvin.  '  You  might  as  well  offer  him  a  seat 
in  the  dogcart.' 

To  which  suggestion  Frederick  growled  that  he  wanted  no  par- 
sons, and  that  he  was  going  to  ask  one  of  the  Luttrell  girls. 

'  You  can  ask  one  of  the  Miss  Luttrells,  too,  Fred.  There'll 
only  be  you  and  me  and  Mr.  Forde.  Jenny's  going  home  inside 
the  omnibus.  She  has  a  touch  of  her  neuralgia  ;  and  I  don't  won- 
der, poor  girl,  you've  been  flirting  so  shamefully  with  Blanche  Lut- 
trell.    I  wonder  how  a  girl  hardly  out  of  pinafores  can  go  on  so.' 

So  Fred  went  away  to  offer  the  vacant  seats ;  first  to  Mr.  Forde, 
with,  a  reluctant  politness. 

1  You  don't  like  too  much  smoke,  I  daresay,  and  those  fellows 
on  the  'bus  will  be  smoking  like  so  many  factory  chimneys  every 
inch  of  the  way.     You'd  better  have  your  quiet  cigar  in  my  trap.' 

'  You're  very  good.  I  don't  like  bad  tobacco,  certainly ;  and 
the  odours  I  enjoyed  coming  were  not  by  any  means  the  perfumes 
of  Arabia.     But  are  you  sure  I  shall  wot  be  in  the  way?' 
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'  0,  you  won't  be  in  the  way.  I  am  going  to  ask  Lizzie  Lut- 
trell,  and  that'll  make  up  the  four.' 

Mr.  Fordo  winced  at  this  familiar  mention  of  the  damsel  in 
whom  he  had  permitted  himself  to  become  interested ;  but  that 
kind  of  familiarity  is  a  natural  attribute  of  brothers  in  their  inter- 
course with  their  sisters'  friends.  '  A  different  race,  these  proirincial 
brothers,  from  the  rest  of  mankind,'  Mr.  Forde  thought. 

'  I'm  going  to  ask  her,'  repeated  Frederick,  as  he  tightened  the 
chestnut  mare's  kicking-strap, '  but  I  don't  suppose  she'll  come,  un- 
less her  temper's  undergone  some  improvement  since  I  took  her  that 
cup  of  tea.' 

Elizabeth  Luttrell  drew  nigh  at  this  moment,  in  grave  converse 
with  a  little  silver-headed  gentleman,  the  ancient  banker  of  Haw- 
leigh. 

To  Mr.  Melvin's  surprise,  she  accepted  his  offer  with  extreme 
graciousness. 

*  I  like  a  dogcart  above  all  things,'  she  said,  '  especially  if  I  may 
sit  behind.  I  do  so  like  that  sort  of  exciting  sensation  that  one  will 
be  jerked  off  if  the  horse  shies.' 

But  against  this  Fred  protested  vehemently. 

'  You  must  sit  next  the  driver,'  he  said ;  '  Laura  can  sit  behind 
with  Mr.  Forde.  Not  that  Bess  ever  shies,  but  you  must  have  the 
post  of  honour.' 

'  Then  I'll  go  home  in  the  omnibus,'  said  Lizzie;  '  I  know  riding 
behind  always  makes  Laura  nervous.' 

Miss  Melvin,  pressed  hard  upon  this  point,  acknowledged  that 
the  jerky  sensation  which  was  pleasant  to  Elizabeth's  bolder  spirit 
was  eminently  appalling  to  herself;  so  Elizabeth  had  her  own  way, 
and  occupied  the  back  seat  of  the  dogcart,  with  Mr.  Forde  by  her 
side. 

The  journey  back  to  Hawlcigh  was  a  ten-mile  drive  through 
west-country  lanes,  with  tall  tangled  hedges  that  shut  out  the  land- 
scape, except  for  those  privileged  travellers  on  the  roof  of  the  omni- 
bus. Only  now  and  then  did  the  dogcart  emerge  from  the  shadow 
of  hawthorn  and  woodbine,  wild  rose  and  wild  apple,  into  the 
moonlit  open  country ;  but  the  odour  of  those  leafy  lanes  was  sweet, 
and  beyond  them,  far  away  in  the  soft  silver  light,  spread  fair  hill- 
sides and  wooded  slopes,  and  brief  flashes  of  winding  river. 

It  only  lasted  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  that  homeward  journey,  the 
dogcart  keeping  well  ahead  of  the  heavier  vehicles,  and  Bess  the 
mare  performing  the  distance  in  so  superior  a  manner  as  almost  to 
justify  that  pride  in  her  which  was  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  faith 
in  the  household  code  of  the  Melvins.  Elizabeth  would  have  thought 
better  of  the  animal  had  she  loitered  a  little  on  the  way.  Not  often 
could  sho  enjoy  a  moonlight  titc-a-tftc  with  Mr.  Forde — for  it  was 
in  vain  that  Fred  interjected  his  trivial  little  remarks  every  now  and 
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then  across  Miss  Luttrell's  shoulder ;  not  often  had  he  nnbent  to 
her  as  he  unbent  to-night,  talking  to  her  as  if  she  were  verily  in 
some  measure  a  part  of  his  inner  life,  and  not  a  mere  accident  in 
the  outer  world  around  him.  That  confession  of  his  past  sorrows 
seemed  really  to  have  brought  them  a  little  closer  together,  and 
Elizabeth  began  to  think  there  might  indeed  be  such  a  thing  as 
friendship  between  them ;  friendship  that  would  brighten  that  dull 
round  of  district-visiting,  sweeten  all  her  life,  and  yet  leave  her 
free  to  dream  her  favourite  day-dream  of  a  wealthy  marriage  in  the 
days  to  come;  a  splendid  position  won  suddenly  by  her  beauty;  a 
swift  and  easy  transmigration  to  a  land  flowing  with  silks  and  laces 
and  all  kinds  of  Parisian  millinery;  a  little  heaven  here  below  in  the 
way  of  epera-boxes  and  Ascot  and  Goodwood  and  flower-shows  and 
morning  concerts;  while  Mr.  Forde  remained  at  liberty  to  fulfil  that 
scheme  of  a  monkish  life  which  he  had  in  his  own  quiet  manner 
avowed  to  his  more  familiar  friends  of  the  district-visiting  class. 

'  And  perhaps  some  day,  after  I  am  married,  he  will  really  go 
to  the  South- Sea  Islands  or  the  centre  of  Africa  as  a  missionary/ 
she  thought,  with  a  little  regretful  sigh ;  '  and  years  afterwards, 
when  I  am  middle-aged  and  his  hair  is  growing  gray,  he  will  come 
back  to  England  as  Bishop  of  Tonga  Faboo,  or  some  fearful  place,  and 
I  shall  hear  him  preach  a  charity  sermon  at  a  fashionable  London 
church.' 

It  seemed  hardly  worth  her  while  to  be  sorry  about  so  remote 
a  contingency ;  but  she  could  not  help  feeling  a  pang  at  the  thought 
that  this  part  of  her  vision  was  the  most  likely  to  be  realised ;  that 
whether  the  hypothetical  baronet,  with  thirty  thousand  a  year,  did 
or  did  not  appear  upon  the  narrow  scene  of  her  life,  Malcolm  Forde 
would  spread  his  pinions  and  soar  away  to  a  wider  field  than  this 
small  provincial  town. 

The  dogcart  arrived  at  the  gate  of  Hawleigh  Parsonage  quite 

half  an  hour  in  advance  of  the  other  vehicles.     It  was  past  ten 

o'clock,  and  rare  lights  burned  dimly  in  the  upper  casements  of  the 

houses  that  were  scattered  here  and  there  along  the  high-road  on 

this  side  of  the  town,  the  more  exclusive  and  suburban  quarter, 

adorned  by  the  trim  gothic  lodges  of  villas  that  half  aspired  to  be 

country  seats.     The  vicarage  servants — Ann  the  sometime  nurse 

and  general  factotum,  Susan  the  cook,  Rebecca  the  housemaid,  and 

Jakes  the  man-of-all-work — were  clustered  at  the  gate,  waiting  to 

witness  the  return  of  the  picnickers,  as  more  sophisticated  domestics 

might  stand  at  gaze  to  see  all  the  drags  and  wagonettes  and  hansom 

cabs  of  the  famous  Derby  pilgrimage  file  slowly  past  Clapham-cbmmon. 

'  You'll  come  in,  won't  you,  Laura  ?'  said  Elizabeth,  who  did 

not  wish  her  evening  to  close  abruptly  with  brief  farewells  at  the 

gate.  '  Jakes  can  take  care  of  your  horse,  Mr.  Melvin.    You'll  wait 

for  papa,  won't  you,  Mr.  Forde,  and  to  say  good-night  to  every  one  ?' 
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'  If  you  are  sure  that  you  are  not  tired,  and  would  be  glad  to 
get  rid  of  us  and  go  in'  and  rest/  said  Mr.  Forde  doubtfully. 

'  I  am  not  in  the  least  tired.  I  feel  more  in  the  humour*  to 
begm  a  picnic  than  I  did  at  one  o'clock  to-day.  Why,  in  London 
fashionable  people  are  only  just  beginning  to  go  out  to  parties!  We 
seem  to  cut  off  the  best  end  of  our  lives  in  the  country  with  our 
stupid  humdrum  habits.  Don't  you  think  the  night  is  best,  Mr. 
Forde  ?' 

1  For  study,  I  admit.' 

'0,  for  pleasure,  for  everything!'  cried  Elizabeth  impatiently. 
'  I  feel  another  creature  at  night,  out  of  doors,  in  summer  moon- 
light like  this.  There  is  a  kind  of  intoxication ;  one's  soul  seems 
to  soar  away  into  clearer  air,  into  dreamland.  What  would  dancing 
be  like  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  at  three  on  a  sultry 
afternoon  ?  Why,  it  would  seem  perfect  lunacy !  But  at  night,  with 
open  windows,  and  the  moonlight  outside,  and  the  scent  of  the 
flowers  blowing  in  from  the  garden,  it  is  simply  rapture,  because 
we  are  not  quite  the  same  people,  you  see,  towards  midnight.  For 
my  own  part,  on  a  summer  evening  I  always  feel  as  if  I  had  wings.' 
This  in  a  rapid  excited  tone,  as  if  this  particular  moonlight  had  in- 
deed produced  an  abnormal  effect  upon  her  spirits. 

They  had  all  strolled  into  the  garden,  Frederick  having  reluct- 
antly committed  the  mare  to  the  man-of-all-work.  Mr.  Forde  was 
walking  between  the  two  young  ladies,  Miss  Melvin  feeling  that  it 
was  mere  foolishness  to  hope  for  any  attention  from  a  curate  while 
Elizabeth  ran  on  in  that  wild  and  almost  disreputable  way  of  hers, 
not  in  the  least  like  a  well-brought-up  young  lady.  But  then  it  was 
a  well-known  fact  that  the  Luttrell  girls  had  received  only  a  de- 
sultory training,  not  the  regular  old-established  boarding-school 
grinding;  but  sometimes  a  morning  governess,  and  sometimes  an 
interregnum  of  intermittent  instruction  from  their  father ;  sometimes 
masters  for  music  and  drawing,  sometimes  nothing  at  all.  They 
were  all  clever  girls,  of  course,  said  the  genteel  matrons  of  Haw- 
leigh,  or  they  could  hardly  have  grown  up  as  well  as  they  had ;  but 
they  had  not  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  orthodox  discipline  for 
the  youthful  mind,  and  the  consequences  of  this  irregular  education 
cropped  up  occasionally.  The  girls  had  read  almost  what  they  liked, 
and  had  stronger  opinions  than  were  becoming  in  a  vicar's  daughters. 

To  Laura  Melvin's  gratified  surprise,  Mr.  Forde  did  not  take 
any  notice  of  Elizabeth's  tirade  about  moonlight,  but  turned  to  her, 
Laura,  and  began  to  question  her  politely  respecting  her  enjoyment 
of  the  day,  while  Fred,  eager  to  snatch  his  opportunity,  flew  to 
Elizabeth. 

'  Didn't  Bess  do  the  ten  miles  well  V  he  asked  by  way  of  a  lively 
beginning,  quite  prepared  to  have  his  advances  ill  received. 

But  Elizabeth  was  still  under  the  intoxication  of  the  moonlight. 
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She  was  a  person  of  singularly  variable  spirits,  and  the  sullen  gloom 
that  had  come  upon  her  after  that  interview  in  the  boat  had  now 
changed  to  a  reckless  vivacity. 

'  The  drive  was  delightful/  she  said.  '  I  should  like  to  scamper 
all  over  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  in  such  a  dogcart,  with  just  such 
a  horse,  stopping  at  all  manner  of  wild  places,  and  being  benighted, 
and  camping  on  the  moors.  What  a  mistake  it  is  to  live  all  one's 
life  shut  up  between  four  walls,  in  the  same  place,  with  no  more 
variety  from  year's  end  to  year's  end  than  a  fortnight  in  seaside 
lodgings !  0,  how  I  wish  Providence  had  made  me  a  gipsy,  or  a 
Bedouin  Arab!' 

c  Awfully  jolly,  I  should  think,  the  Bedouins,'  replied  Fred  doubt- 
folly.  '  They  tumble,  don't  they  ?  I  remember  seeing  some  Bedouin 
tumblers  at  Vauxhall  when  I  was  a  youngster,  and  was  up  in  Lon- 
don with  the  paternal  party.  But  those  were  all  men  and  boys.  I 
don't  think  the  women  tumbled;  and  their  lives  must  have  been  un- 
commonly dull,  shut  up  somewhere  in  London  lodgings,  while  their 
husbands  and  brothers  were  performing,  not  being  able  to  speak 
English,  you  know,  poor  creatures,  or  anything.' 

'0  you  stupid  Fred!'  cried  Elizabeth,  who  sometimes  deigned 
to  address  the  young  man  in  this  familiar  way.  '  As  if  I  meant  per- 
forming Arabs  !  I  should  like  to  be  the  daughter  of  some  Arab  chief 
in  the  great  desert,  with  my  own  darling  horse  to  carry  me  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind,  and  only  a  tent  to  live  in,  and  locusts  and  honey 
for  my  dinner,  like  John  the  Baptist.  I  should  like  to  be  one  of 
those  nice  brown-faced  girls  who  go  about  the  country  with  a  van- 
load  of  mats  and  brooms.  There  seems  something  respectable  in 
brooms.  They  would  hardly  send  me  to  prison  as  a  rogue  and 
vagabond ;  and  0,  how  nice  it  must  be  never  to  stay  very  long  in 
thesame  place !' 

'  And  to  have  no  friends  and  no  home,  and  no  books  or  piano, 
and  to  be  of  no  particular  use  in  the  world ;  only  always  toiling  more 
or  less  hopelessly  for  one's  daily  bread;  and  to  die  some  day  by  the 
roadside  of  hard  work  and  exposure  to  all  kinds  of  weather,'  con- 
tinued Mr.  Forde,  who  had  soon  exhausted  his  little  stock  of  civili- 
ties to  Miss  Melvin,  and  turned  to  listen  to  Elizabeth's  random  talk. 
'I'm  afraid  you  must  be  very  tired  of  us  all,  Miss  Luttrell,  when 
your  soul  yearns  for  the  broom-girl  life.' 

'  Not  so  tired  as  you  confess  yourself  to  be  of  us  when  you  con- 
template converting  the  heathen,'  answered  the  girl,  turning  her 
back  upon  the  hapless  Frederick. 

'  It  is  not  because  I  am  tired  of  you  that  I  think  sometimes  of 
•  broader  field  and  harder  work,'  he  answered  gravely,  'but  for 
<prite  a  different  reason — because  I  sometimes  find  my  life  here  too 
ttfiy,  too  pleasant ;  an  enervating  life,  in  short.  It  is  not  always 
wise  for  a  man  to  trust  himself  to  be  happy.' 
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'  I  thought  you  had  done  with  happiness,  after — what  you  told 
me  this  afternoon/  said  Elizabeth,  almost  bitterly. 

Her  speech  shocked  him  a  little.  He  answered  it  in  his  coldest 
tones. 

'  With  one  kind  of  happiness,  yes,  and  that  perhaps  the  only 
perfect  happiness  in  this  world — companionship  with  a  perfect  wo- 
man.' 

'  A  very  good  way  of  reminding  me  that  I'm  an  imperfect  one/ 
thought  Elizabeth,  not  unconscious  of  deserving  the  implied  rebuke. 

They  walked  slowly  round  the  garden  in  the  moonlight,  side  by 
side,  but  somewhat  silent  after  this,  leaving  Frederick  to  straggle 
in  their  rear  with  his  sister,  an  ignominious  mode  of  treatment  which 
he  inwardly  resented.  Nor  was  he  sorry  when  the  omnibus  and 
wagonette  drove  up  to  the  gate  to  release  him  from  this  humiliating 
position.  He  felt  himself  rehabilitated  in  his  own  self-esteem  when 
Blanche,  who  really  came  next  to  Elizabeth  in  the  scale  of  pretti- 
ness,  skipped  gaily  up  to  him,  telling  him  that  she  had  had  the 
dullest  imaginable  drive  inside  the  omnibus,  and  that  she  had  been 
dreadfully  jealous  of  Lizzie,  who  of  course  had  been  having  capital 
fun  in  the  dogcart. 

'  I  don't  know  whether  Forde  is  particularly  good  fun,'  Mr. 
Melvin  replied  with  a  sulky  air.  '  Your  sister  had  him  all  to  her- 
self. There  was  no  getting  in  a  word  edgeways.  I  think  when  a 
man  as  good  as  gives  out  from  the  pulpit  that  he  never  means  to 
marry,  he  ought  to  give  up  flirting  into  the  bargain. ' 

'  0  Fred,  how  shameful  of  you  to  say  such  a  thing !  As  if  Mr. 
Forde  ever  flirted !' 

'  I  should  like  to  know  what  he's  doing  now/  grumbled  Fred. 
'  If  that  isn't  the  real  thing,  it's  an  uncommonly  good  imitation.' 

Elizabeth  had  taken  up  her  favourite  position  by  the  sundial, 
and  Malcolm  Forde  was  standing  by  her,  talking  earnestly,  or  at 
least  with  an  appearance  of  earnestness ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  mis- 
fortunes of  youth  that  two  persons  of  opposite  sex  cannot  converse 
for  ten  minutes  with  any  show  of  interest  without  raising  suspicions 
of  flirtation  in  the  minds  of  the  beholders. 

'  Doesn't  it  seem  absurd/  exclaimed  the  aggrieved  Frederick, 
c  after  all  Elizabeth  has  said  about  never  marrying  a  clergyman  V 

'  She's  not  obliged  to  marry  Mr.  Forde  because  she  talks  to  him 
for  five  minutes,  is  she,  you  stupid  creature  ?'  cried  Blanche,  disap- 
proving this  appearance  of  concern  in  her  admirer — eligible  young 
men  were  so  rare  at  Hawleigh. 

And  now,  after  some  consumption  of  claret-cup  or  sherry-and- 
soda  among  the  elders  in  the  low  candle-lit  drawing-room,  and  a 
little  straggling  flirtation  among  the  juniors  here  and  there  about 
the  garden,  there  came  a  general  good-night,  and  Mr.  Luttrell's 
guests  dispersed,  in  carriages  or  on  foot,  to  that  gentleman's  supreme 
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contentment.    This  kind  of  thing  was  one  of  the  penalties  that  went 
along  with  a  flock  of  daughters. 

*  Thank  heaven,  that's  over/  he  said  with  a  faint  groan,  and  in 
a  tone  of  voice  strangely  different  from  the  friendly  warmth  of  his 
last  farewell.  '  And  now  mind,  I  am  not  to  he  bothered  about  any 
more  party-giving  on  this  side  of  Christmas.' 

'  I  am  sure  I  shouldn't  care  if  there  were  never  to  be  another 
party  on  the  face  of  the  earth,'  said  Elizabeth  drearily.  Whereby 
it  might  be  supposed  that,  so  far  as  the  prettiest  Miss  Luttrell  was 
concerned,  the  day's  festivities  had  been  a  failure. 

Blanche  questioned  her  by  and  by  up  in  their  tower  chamber — 
the  ancient  octagon  room,  with  its  deep-set  casements  and  litter  of 
girlish  trifles,  its  bird-cages  and  book-shelves,  and  glove-boxes  and 
scent-bottles — questioned  her  closely,  but  at  the  outset  could  ex- 
tort very  little  from  those  firm  proud  lips. 

'  You  know  you  were  glad  to  have  that  drive  home  with  him,' 
said  the  girl  persistently.  '  You  know  you  quarrelled  with  him  in 
the  boat,  and  were  miserable  afterwards.  You  know  you  are  fond 
of  him,  Lizzie.    What's  the  good  of  trying  to  hide  it  from  me  ?' 

'  Fond  of  him  !'  cried  Elizabeth  passionately.  '  Fond  of  a  man 
who  scarcely  ever  says  a  civil  word  to  me  !  Fond  of  a  man  who,  if 
he  ever  were  to  care  for  me — and  he  never  will — would  want  to 
make  me  a  district-visitor  or  a  female  missionary !  You  ought  to 
know  me  better,  Blanche.' 

'  I  know  you  are  fond  of  him,'  the  girl  repeated  resolutely.  '  Why, 
you've  changed  your  very  nature  for  his  sake  !  As  if  we  didn't  all  of 
os  know  the  influence  that  has  made  you  take  up  Gertrude's  work !' 
Elizabeth  burst  out  laughing. 

'  Perhaps  I  wanted  to  take  the  shine  out  of  Gertrude's  supernal 
virtues,'  she  said.  '  Perhaps  I  wanted  to  show  him  that  I  was  just 
H  well  able  to  do  that  kind  of  thing  as  his  Hawleigh  saints,  who 
<*11  it  their  vocation — that  I  was  able  to  make  the  poor  people  love 
toe,  which  very  few  of  his  saints  can  manage.' 

'Upon  my  word,  Lizzie,  I'm  afraid  you're  very  wicked,'  ex- 
claimed Blanche,  staring  at  her  sister  with  an  awed  look. 

Elizabeth  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  low  French  bed,  her 
browm  hair  falling  round  her  like  a  sombre  drapery,  her  eyes  fixed 
*ith  a  dreamy  look,  a  half-mischievous,  half-triumphant  smile  upon 
W  lips. 

'I'm  afraid  you're  right,'  she  said  with  a  sudden  burst  of  can- 
dour. '  I  feel  intensely  wicked  at  this  moment.  Can  you  guess  what 
I  should  like  to  do,  Blanche  ?' 

'Not  I.    You  are  tho  most  unfathomable  girl  in  creation.' 
'  I  should  like  to  bring  that  man  to  my  feet,  to  make  him  as 
deeply  in  love  with  me  as — as  ever  any  miserable  slavish  woman 
was  with  a  man  who  did  not  love  her,  and  then  spurn  him;  fool  \uxbl 
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to  the  top  of  his  bent,  Blanche ;  and  when  I  had  become  the  very 
apple  of  his  eye — perhaps  while  he  was  deliberating  in  his  slow  dull 
soul  as  to  whether  he  should  make  an  election  between  me  and  the 
conversion  of  the  South- Sea  Islanders — astonish  him  some  fine  morn- 
ing by  announcing  my  engagement  with  somebody  a  little  better  worth 
marrying.  He  would  have  his  South-Sea  Islanders  left  to  console 
him.' 

She  flung  the  cloud  of  hair  back  from  her  face  impatiently,  with 
a  bitter  little  laugh  and  a  downward  glance  of  the  dark  eyes,  as  if 
she  did  indeed  see  Malcolm  Forde  at  her  feet,  and  were  scorning 
him. 

Blanche  gazed  at  her  with  unmitigated  horror. 

'  Goodness  gracious,  Lizzie  !  What  can  put  such  dreadful  ideas 
into  your  head  ?  What  has  Malcolm  Forde  done  to  make  you  so 
savage  ?' 

'  What  has  he  done  ?  0,  nothing,  I  suppose/  half  hysterically. 
'  But  I  should  like  to  punish  him  for  all  he  has  made  me  suffer  to- 
day.' 

Chapter  VI* 

When  God  smote  His  hands  together,  and  struck  out  thy  soul  as  a  spark 
Into  the  organised  glory  of  things,  from  deeps  of  the  dark, — 
Say,  didst  thou  shine,  didst  thou  burn,  didst  thou  honour  the  power  in  the  form, 
As  the  star  does  at  night,  or  the  fire-fly,  or  even  the  little  ground-worm  ? 

'  I  have  sinned,'  she  said, 
**  For  my  seed-light  shed 
Has  smouldered  away  from  His  first  decrees. 
The  cypress  praiseth  the  fire-fly,  the  ground-leaf  praiseth  the  worm; 

I  am  viler  than  tbese.' 

What  had  Malcolm  Forde  done  ?  The  question  was  one  which 
that  gentleman  demanded  of  himself  not  unfrequently  during  the 
next  few  weeks.  Was  it  wise  or  foolish  to  have  bared  his  old  wound 
before  the  pitying,  or  unpitying,  eyes  of  Elizabeth  Luttrell ;  to  have 
made  this  appeal  for  womanly  sympathy,  ho  who  was  by  nature  so 
reticent,  who  had  kept  his  griefs  so  sternly  locked  within  his  own 
breast  until  now  ?  Was  it  wise  or  foolish  ?  Was  he  right  in  deem- 
ing her  nobler  than  the  common  herd  of  women,  a  soul  with  whom 
it  might  be  sweet  to  hold  friendship's  calm  communion,  a  woman 
whom  he  dared  cultivate  as  his  friend  ?  He  was  not  even  yet  fully 
resolved  upon  this  point ;  but  of  possible  peril  to  himself  in  any  such 
association  he  had  never  dreamed.  Long  ago  he  had  told  himself 
that  his  heart  was  buried  in  Alice,  Fraser's  grave,  laid  at  rest  for 
ever  in  the  hill-side  burial-ground  beneath  the  mountains  that  shelter 
Lanorgie ;  long  ago  he  had  solemnly  devoted  all  the  power  of  his 
intellect,  all  the  vigour  of  his  manhood,  to  the  pursuit  of  a  grander 
aim  than  that  more  earthly  happiness  fox  \sT\v\eh  the  majority  of  man - 
kind  searches.  From  that  burial  of  aW  laia  Wa*vi\io^fc  tam  <src2A> 
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be  no  such  thing  as  resurrection.  To  be  false  to  the  memory  of  his 
lost  bride,  to  forswear  the  oath  he  made  to  himself  when  he  took 
his  priestly  vows,  with  a  wider  or  a  sterner  view  of  the  priestly 
office  than  is  common  to  English  churchmen — to  do  this  would  be 
to  stamp  himself  for  ever  in  his  own  esteem  the  weakest  and  meanest 
of  mankind.  Such  a  thing  was  simply  impossible.  He  had  therefore 
no  snare  to  dread  in  friendly  companionship  with  a  bright  generous- 
hearted  young  creature  who  was  infinitely  superior  to  her  surround- 
ings, a  faulty  soul  vaguely  struggling  towards  a  purer  atmosphere, 
&  woman  whom  he  might  help  to  be  good. 

He  felt  that  here  was  a  noble  nature  in  sore  peril  of  shipwreck, 
a  creature  with  the  grandest  capabilities,  who  might  for  lack  of 
culture  achieve  nothing  but  evil;  a  soul  too  easily  led  astray,  a  heart 
too  impulsive  to  prosper  without  guidance. 

*  If  she  were  my  sister,  I  would  make  her  one  of  the  noblest 
women  of  her  age,'  he  said  to  himself,  with  a  firm  faith  in  his  own 
influence  upon  this  feebler  feminine  spirit. 

'Her. very  faults  would  seem  charming  to  some  men/  he  told 
himself  sagely.  '  That  variableness  which  makes  her  at  times  the 
'most  incomprehensible  of  women,  at  other  times  the  sweetest,  would 
lead  a  fool  on  to  his  destruction.  There  was  a  day  when  I  deemed 
her  incapable  of  serious  thought  or  unselfish  work ;  yet,  once  awak- 
ened to  the  sense  of  her  obligations,  there  has  been  no  limit  to  her 
patience  and  devotion.' 

And  he  was  the  author  of  this  awakening.  He  felt  a  natural 
pride  and  delight  in  the  knowledge  of  this.  He  was  the  Prometheus 
who  had  breathed  the  higher  and  more  spiritual  life  into  the  nostrils 
of  this  lovely  clay.  He  had  snatched  her  from  the  narrow  influences 
of  her  home ;  from  the  easy-going  thoughtless  father,  whose  mind 
hardly  soared  above  the  consideration  of  his  cellar  or  his  dinner- 
table  ;  from  the  petty  provincial  society,  with  its  petty  gossip  about 
its  own  works  and  ways,  the  fashion  of  its  garments,  and  its  dinings 
and  tea-drinkings  and  trivial  domestic  details,  from  Mrs.  Smith's 
new  parlour-maid  to  Mrs.  Brown's  new  bonnet.  It  was  something 
to  have  lifted  her  from  this  slough  of  despond  even  to  the  outermost 
edge  of  a  better  world. 

Yet  she  had  flashes  of  the  old  leaven,  intervals  of  retrogression 
that  afflicted  him  sorely.  During  that  homeward  drive  from  the  pic- 
nic she  had  been  simply  perfect ;  sympathetic,  confiding,  understand- 
ing his  every  thought,  and  eager  to  be  understood ;  candid,  unaffected, 
womanly.  But  when  the  drive  was  over  she  had  changed,  as  quickly 
as  Cinderella  at  midnight's  first  fatal  stroke.  All  the  glorious  vest- 
ments of  her  regenerated  soul  had  dropped  away,  leaving  the  old 
familiar  rags — the  flippancy,  the  fastness,  the  insolence  of  GOT&ctarcA 
beauty.  That  earnest  talk  by  the  sundial,  which  ¥teieT\cV  ^\&vai 
Art  watched  from  afar  with  jealous  eyes,  had  *been  in  YW&fcj  «*- 
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postulation.  The  curate  had  presumed  to  lecture  his  rector's  daugh- 
ter, not  in  an  insolent  hectoring  spirit,  not  in  a  tone  to  which  she 
could  fairly  object,  but  with  a  gentle  gravity,  regretful  that  she  who 
had  so  many  gifts  should  yet  fall  short  of  perfection. 

'  How  can  you  talk  such  nonsense  ?'  she  exclaimed  impetuously, 
with  an  angry  movement  of  her  graceful  shoulders.  '  You  know 
there  is  no  one  perfect,  you  know  there  is  no  one  good.  Are  you 
not  always  hammering  that  at  us  in  your  sermons,  making  believe 
to  consider  us  the  veriest  dirt — yes,  even  Mrs.  Polwhele,  of  the 
Dene,  in  her  new  French  bonnet  ?  I  don't  see  any  use  in  trying 
to  please  you.  There  never  was  but  one  perfect  woman,  and  she  is 
dead.' 

'  I  do  not  think  it  very  kind  of  you  to  speak  like  that/  said  Mr. 
Forde,  '  as  if  you  grudged  my  praise  of  the  dead.' 

'  No,  it  is  not  that ;  but  it  seems  hard  that  the  living  should 
Buffer  because — because  you  choose  to  brood  upon  the  memory  of 
some  one  who  was  better  than  they.  I  will  not  shape  myself  by  any 
model,  however  perfect.  Why,'  with  a  little  bitter  laugh,  '  if  I  were 
to  become  the  faultless  being  you  talk  about,  my  perfection  would 
only  be  a  plagiarism.  I  would  rather  be  original,  and  keep  my  sins. 
Besides,  what  can  my  shortcomings  matter  to  you  ?'• 

'  They  matter  very  much  to  me.  Do  you  think  I  am  interested 
in  my  congregation  just  for  twenty  minutes,  while  I  am  preaching 
to  them,  and  that  when  I  come  down  the  pulpit-stairs  all  interest 
ceases  till  my  next  sermon  ?' 

'  You  should  reserve  your  lectures  for  Gertrude.  She  enjoys 
sermonising  and  being  sermon ed.  I  believe  she  keeps  a  journal  of 
her  spiritual  progress.  I  daresay  she  would  like  to  show  it  to  you. 
No  doubt  you  would  find  plenty  of  my  sins  duly  booked,  en  paren- 
these.' 

'  Your  sister  Gertrude  is  a  very  admirable  person,  and  I  was  be- 
ginning to  hope  you  would  grow  like  her.' 

'  Thanks  for  the  compliment.  If  I  am  in  any  danger  of  re- 
sembling Gertrude,  I  shall  leave  off  trying  to  be  good  the  first  thing 
to-morrow  morning.' 

'  Good-night,  Miss  Luttrell — ' 

'  I  am  not  Miss  Luttrell.    My  name  is  Elizabeth.' 

'  Good-night,  Elizabeth,'  very  coldly;  and  before  she  could  speak 
again  he  was  gone,  leaving  her  planted  there  by  the  sundial,  angry 
with  herself,  and  still  more  angry  with  him ;  passionately  jealous  of 
that  memory  which  was  more  to  him  than  the  best  and  brightest  of 
living  creatures. 

'  Alice  Fraser !'  she  said  to  herself.  '  Alice  Fraser !  A  Scotch 
clergyman's  daughter,  a  girl  who  never  had  a  well-made  gown  in 
her  life,  I  daresay.  It  was  her  portrait  I  saw  over  the  mantelpiece 
in  his  sitting-room,  no  doubt.  A  poor  little  namby-pamby  face,  with 
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pleading  eyes  always  seeming  to  say,  "  Forgive  me  for  being  a  little 
better  than  everybody  else."  And  that  cup  and  saucer  under  the 
glass  shade  !  Hers,  no  doubt,  used  in  her  last  illness.  Poor  girl ! 
it  was  hard  to  be  stricken  down  like  that;  and  yet  how  sweet  to  die 
with  his  arms  holding  her,  his  agonised  face  bent  over  hers,  his 
quivering  lips  put  close  to  hers  to  catch  the  last  faint  breath !  What 
was  there  in  that  poor  little  meek-souled  thing  to  hold  him  in  life, 
and  after  death — to  set  a  seal  upon  his  strong  heart,  and  keep  it 
even  in  her  grave  ?    It  is  more  than  I  can  understand.' 

In  the  brief  intervals  of  leisure  which  his  daily  duties  left  him 
—very  brief  at  the  best — Mr.  Forde  found  his  thoughts  return  with 
a  strange  persistency  to  the  image  of  Elizabeth  Luttrell.  It  was  not 
that  he  saw  her  often,  for  they  had  not  encountered  each  other  since 
the  picnic,  the  young  lady  having  been  absent  when  he  paid  his  duty- 
call  at  the  Rectory.  It  was  perhaps  because  she  was  less  agreeable 
than  other  women;  because  she  rebelled  and  defied  him,  and  argued 
with  him  flippantly,  where  other  damsels  bowed  down  and  worshipped ; 
because  she  had  never  weakened  her  optic  nerves  by  a  laborious 
course  of  tent-stitch  and  satin-stitch ;  because  she  had  refused  to 
lead  the  choir  of  Sunday-school  children,  or  to  take  a  class  in  the 
Sunday-school ;  because  she  was  in  every  respect,  save  in  her  late 
amendment  in  the  district-visiting  way,  exactly  what  a  clergyman's 
daughter  ought  not  to  be,  that  Malcolm  Forde  suffered  his  mind  to 
dwell  upon  her  in  the  dead  watches  of  the  night,  and  gave  her  a 
very  disproportionate  amount  of  his  consideration  at  all  times  and 
seasons. 

Of  late  he  had  been  seriously  disturbed  about  her ;  for  shortly 
after  the  picnic  there  came  a  change  in  the  damsel's  conduct,  a  sad 
falling  away  in  her  district-visiting.  The  women  whom  she  had 
attached  to  her  bewailed  this  fact  to  Mr.  Forde. 

'I  thought  as  how  she'd  been  ill,  poor  dear,'  said  one;  'but 
when  I  went  to  church  last  Sunday,  there  she  was,  with  her  head 
held  as  high  as  ever,  like  a  queen,  bless  her  handsome  face,  and 
ftorc  colour  in  her  cheeks  than  she  used  to  have.  She  sent  me  a 
gownd  last  week  by  the  vicarage  housemaid,  and  a  regular  good  one, 
Hot  a  brack  in  it ;  but  though  I  was  humbly  thankful,  I'd  rather 
have  seen  her,  as  I  used  when  she'd  come  and  sit  agen  my  wash-tub 
wading  the  Gospel.' 

He  heard  this  lamentation,  in  different  terms,  from  several  wo- 
toen,  and  after  some  inquiry  discovered  that,  except  to  visit  a  sick 
child,  Elizabeth  had  not  been  among  her  people  since  the  day  of 
the  picnic  at  Lawborough  Beeches.  She  had  sent  them  tea,  and  small 
henefactions  of  that  kind,  by  the  hand  of  a  menial, — benefactions 
for  which  they  were  duly  grateful, — but  they  missed  her  visits  not 
the  less. 
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'She's  such  good  company/  remarked  one  woman;  'not  like 
most  of  your  districk-visitors,  which  make  you  feel  that  down-hearted 
as  if  you'd  had  a  undertaker  talkin'  to  you.  She's  got  such  pleasant 
lively  ways,  and  yet  as  pitiful  as  pitiful  if  there's  sickness.  And  she 
do  make  herself  so  at  home  in  one's  place.  "Let  me  dust  your 
chimbleypiece,  Mrs.  Morris,"  she  says  to  me ;  and  dusts  it  before 
I  can  look,  and  sets  the  things  out  so  pretty,  and  brings  me  that 
there  blue  chaney  vaise  next  day,  bless  her  kind  heart !' 

Mr.  Forde  was  deeply  grieved  by  this  falling  off.  It  seemed  as 
if  the  Promethean  spark  had  been  untimely  blown  out.  The  beau- 
tiful clay  was  once  more  only  clay.  He  felt  unspeakably  disheart- 
ened by  the  straying  of  this  one  lamb,  which  he  had  sought  to  gather 
into  the  fold. 

Once  possessed  of  his  facts,  he  went  straightway  to  the  Vicar- 
age to  remonstrate. 

'  I  do  not  care  how  obnoxious  I  render  myself  to  her,'  he  thought. 
'  I  am  not  here  to  speak  smooth  words.  If  her  father  neglects  his 
duty,  there  is  so  much  more  reason  I  should  do  mine.' 

The  year  had  grown  six  weeks  older  since  the  picnic.  In  sum- 
mer time  the  Luttrell  girls — with  the  exception  of  Gertrude,  who 
was  always  busy — lived  for  the  most  part  a  straggling  life,  scatter- 
ing themselves  about  garden  and  orchard,  and  doing  all  things  in  a 
desultory  manner.  In  summer  the  Curate  might  have  felt  tolerably 
sure  of  finding  Elizabeth  alone  under  some  favourite  tree,  reading  a 
novel,  or  making  believe  to  work.  To-day  it  was  different.  The  Oc- 
tober afternoon  was  fine,  but  chill.  He  would  have  to  seek  his  erring 
sister  in  the  house,  to  inquire  for  the  Vicar  and  the  young  ladies 
after  the  usual  manner  of  visitors,  and  to  take  his  chance  of  getting 
a  few  words  alone  with  Elizabeth. 

He  looked  right  and  left  of  the  winding  path  as  he  went  from 
the  garden-gate  to  the  house,  but  saw  no  glimpse  of  feminine  ap- 
parel athwart  the  tall  hollyhocks ;  so  he  was  fain  to  go  on  to  the 
hall-door.  Ho  was  not  particularly  observant  of  details  ;  but  it 
struck  him  that  the  gray  old  house  had  a  smarter  aspect  than  usual. 
The  carriage  drive  had  been  lately  rolled ;  there  was  even  some  in- 
dication of  a  thin  coating  of  new  gravel.  Muslin  curtains  that  were 
unfamiliar  to  his  eyes  shrouded  the  bow-windows  of  the  drawing- 
room,  and  a  little  yapping  black-and-tan  terrier — the  veriest  abbre- 
viation of  the  dog  species — flew  out  of  a  half-open  door  to  gird  at 
him  as  he  rang  the  bell. 

The  vicarage  parlour-maid — a  young  woman  he  had  prepared  for 
confirmation  twelve  months  before — came  smiling  to  admit  him. 
Even  she  had  an  altered  air — more  starch  in  her  gown,  a  smart 
white  apron,  cherry-coloured  bows  in  her  cap. 

'  Is  Mr.  Luttrell  at  home  ?' 

'No,  sir.    Master  went  to  Bulford  in  the  pony-chaise  with  Miss 
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Lnttrell  directly  after  lunch.    But  the  other  young  ladies  are  in  the 
drawing-room,  sir,  and  Mrs.  Chevenix.' 

He  went  into  the  hall — a  square  low-ceilinged  chamber,  em- 
bellished with  antiquated  cabinets  of  cracked  oriental  china ;  an  an- 
cient barometer  ;  a  pair  of  antlers,  a  fox's  brush  lying  across  them, 
both  trophies  of  the  Vicar's  prowess  in  the  field ;  a  smoky-looking 
piece  of  still-life,  with  the  usual  cut  lemon  and  dead  leveret  and 
monster  bunch  of  impossible  grapes ;  the  still  smokier  portrait  of 
an  old  gentleman  of  the  pigtail  period ;  and  sundry  other  specimens 
of  art,  which,  massed  into  one  lot  of  oddments  at  an  auction,  might 
possibly  have  realised  a  five-pound  note. 

1  Mrs.  Chevenix  ?'  said  the  Curate  interrogatively. 

'Yes,  sir — the  young  ladies'  aunt,  sir — master's  sister.' 

'  0/  said  Mr.  Forde.  He  faintly  remembered  having  heard  of 
this  lady — the  well-to-do  aunt  and  godmother  who  had  given  Diana 
the  grand  piano ;  an  aunt  who  was  sometimes  alluded  to  confidently 
by  Blanche  as  an  authority  upon  all  matters  of  taste  and  fashion ; 
a  person  possessed  of  a  universal  knowledge,  of  the  lighter  sort ; 
whose  judgment  as  to  the  best  book  or  the  cleverest  picture  of  the 
season  was  a  judgment  beyond  dispute ;  who  knew  the  ins  and  outs 
of  life  aristocratic  and  life  diplomatic,  and  would  naturally  be  one 
of  the  first  persons  to  be  informed  of  an  approaching  marriage  in 
fashionable  circles  or  an  impending  war. 

Without  ever  having  seen  this  lady,  Mr.  Forde  had,  from  his 
hroer  consciousness,  as  it  were,  evolved  some  faint  image  of  her, 
and  the  image  was  eminently  distasteful  to  him.  He  disliked  Mrs. 
Chevenix,  of  course,  more  or  less  on  the  Dr.  Fell  principle.  The 
reason  why  he  could  not  tell,  but  he  most  assuredly  did  dislike  her. 

He  could  understand  now  that  the  new  muslin  curtains  and  the 
sprinkling  of  new  gravel  were  expenses  incurred  in  honour  of  this 
superior  person.  He  kept  his  hat  in  his  hand, — he  would  have  left 
rt  in  the  hall,  most  likely,  had  the  young  ladies  been  alone, — and 
thus  armed,  went  in  to  be  presented  to  Mrs.  Chevenix. 

*  0,  how  do  you  do,  Mr.  Forde  ?'  cried  Diana,  bouncing  up  from 
the  hearthrug,  where  she  had  been  caressing  the  infinitesimal  ter- 
ser. '  You  are  quite  a  stranger.  We  never  see  you  now,  except  in 
church.    Let  me  present  you  to  my  aunt,  Mrs.  Chevenix.' 

He  had  a  sense  of  something  large  and  brown  and  rustling  ris- 
ing with  a  stately  air  between  him  and  the  light,  and  then  slowly 
sinking  into  the  luxurious  depths  of  a  capacious  arm-chair ;  a  chair 
Dot  indigenous  to  the  rectory  drawing-room,  evidently  an  importa- 
tion of  aunt  Chevenix's. 

He  had  shaken  hands  with  Diana,  and  bowed  to  aunt  Chevenix, 
*ho  maintained  an  aristocratic  reserve  on  the  subject  jof  hand-shak- 
ing, and  did  not  go  about  the  world  offering  her  hand  to  the  first 
comer.    He  had  performed  these  two  ceremonies  with  \n&  e^ea^m- 
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dering  in  quest  of  that  other  Miss  Luttrell  for  whose  special  behalf 
he  had  come  to  the  Rectory. 

She — Elizabeth — sat  in  a  low  chair  by  the  fire,  reading  a  novel, 
the  very  picture  of  contented  idleness.  She  too,  like  the  house, 
seemed  to  him  altered.  Her  garments  had  a  more  fashionable  air; 
That  puritan  simplicity  she  had  assumed  at  the  beginning  of  her 
career  as  a  district-visitor  was  entirely  discarded.  She  wore  lockets 
and  trinkets  which  he  had  not  seen  her  wear  of  late,  and  rich  plaits 
of  dark-brown  hair  were  piled  high  on  the  graceful  head,  like  the 
pictures  in  fashion-books. 

She  rose  now  to  greet  him  with  a  languid  air,  an  elegant  indiffer- 
ence of  manner  which  he  surmised  had  been  imparted  by  the  stately 
personage  in  shining  brown  silk.  They  shook  hands  coldly  enough 
on  both  sides,  and  Elizabeth  resumed  her  seat,  with  her  book  open 
in  her  lap. 

Mrs.  Chevenix  sat  with  her  portly  brown-silk  back  towards  the 
bow-window.  It  was  one  of  Mrs.  ChevemVs  principles  to  sit  with 
her  back  to  the  light,  whereby  a  soupqon  of  pearl-powder  and  hair- 
dye  was  rendered  less  obvious  to  the  observer.  A  beauty  had  Mrs. 
Chevenix  been  in  her  time,  ay,  and  as  acknowledged  a  beauty  as 
Elizabeth  Luttrell  herself,  although  it  would  have  cost  Malcolm 
Forde  a  profound  effort  of  faith  to  believe  that  vivid  flashing  brunette 
loveliness  of  Elizabeth's  could  ever  develop  into  the  fleshly  charms 
of  the  matron.  But  in  certain  circles,  and  in  her  own  estimation, 
Mrs.  Chevenix  still  took  high  rank  as  a  fine  woman.  She  had  ar- 
rived at  that  arid  full-blown  stage  of  existence  in  which  a  woman 
can  only  be  distinguished  as  fine,  in  which  a  carefully  preserved 
figure  and  a  complexion  eked  out  by  art  are  the  last  melancholy  ves- 
tiges of  departed  beauty. 

She  was  a  large  person,  with  a  large  aquiline-nosed  countenance 
framed  by  broad-plaited  bands  of  flaxen  hair.  Her  cheeks  bloomed 
with  the  florid  bloom  of  middle  age,  delicately  toned  down  by  a 
judicious  application  of  pearl-powder;  her  arched  eyebrows  were 
several  shades  darker  than  her  hair,  and  a  little  too  regular  for 
nature ;  her  eyes  were  blue — cold  calculating  eyes,  which  looked  as 
if  they  had  never  beheld  the  outer  world  as  anything  better  than  a 
theatre  for  the  advancement  and  gratification  of  self;  or  at  least  this 
was  the  idea  which  those  chilly  azure  orbs  inspired  in  the  mind  of 
Mr.  Forde  as  he  sat  opposite  the  lady,  talking  small  talk  and  telling 
Diana  Luttrell  the  news  of  his  parish. 

Mrs.  Chevenix  had  a  certain  good-society  manner  which  was  as 
artificial  as  her  eyebrows,  or  the  bluish-white  tints  that  toned  her 
cheek-bones ;  and  of  this  manner  she  kept  two  samples  always  in 
stock — the  gushing  and  vivacious  style  which  she  affected  with  people 
whom  she  deemed  her  superiors,  the  listless  and  patronising,  or  se- 
condary manner,  wherewith  she  gratified  her  inferiors. 
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It  was  of  course  not  likely  she  would  take  the  trouble  to  gash 
for  her  brother's  curate,  even  though  he  might  be  a  person  of  decent 
family,  and  possessed  of  independent  means.  Had  he  been  an  '  Hon- 
ourable,' a  scion,  however  remote,  of  some  distinguished  house  in 
the  peerage,  she  would  have  beamed  upon  him  with  her  most  en- 
trancing smiles.  But  an  unknown  Scotchman ;  a  man  who  had  been 
described  to  her  as  terribly  in  earnest ;  a  person  of  revolutionary 
principles,  who  set  himself  against  the  existing  order  of  things,  want- 
ing to  reform  this  and  that,  and  perhaps  to  level  the  convenient  bar- 
riers which  keep  the  common  herd  in  their  proper  places ;  a  dismal 
person,  no  doubt,  full  of  strange  waUings,  like  the  ancient  prophets, 
whom  she  heard  wonderingly  sometimes  at  church,  giving  them  just 
as  much  attention  as  she  could  spare  from  the  fair  vista  of  new  bon- 
nets shining  in  a  shaft  of  light  from  the  gothic  window,  and  who 
seemed  to  her  to  have  been  distracted  personages  eminently  ineligible 
for  dinner-parties. 

'Aunt  Chevenix  missed  your  sermon  last  Sunday  morning,  Mr. 
Forde,'  said  Diana.  '  She  had  one  of  her  headaches,  and  was  afraid 
the  church  might  be  hot.' 

'In  October?'  said  Mr.  Forde,  smiling.  *  Our  congregation  is 
notrast  enough  for  that.'  He  did  not  express  any  regret  about  his 
loss  of  such  a  hearer  as  aunt  Chevenix. 

'I  am  really  fond  of  a  good  sermon,'  remarked  the  lady  blandly, 
trifling  with  a  shining  black  fan,  wherewith  she  was  wont  to  flap  the 
empty  air  at  all  times  and  seasons.  This  fan,  a  gold-rimmed  eye- 
glass, and  a  double-headed  scent-bottle,  were  Mrs.  Chevenix's  only 
means  of  employment,  after  she  had  read  the  Morning  Post  and 
accomplished  her  diurnal  tale  of  letter- writing.  '  And  good  sermons 
we  become  so  rare,'  she  went  on  in  her  slow  pompous  way.  *  I 
haye  heard  no  eloquent  preacher  for  the  last  five  years,  except  the 
Bishop  of  Granchester.' 

1  You  would  not  say  that  if  you  had  heard  Mr.  Forde,'  said  Diana. 

Mrs.  Chevenix  put  up  her  eyeglass  and  looked  at  the  Curate  with 
a  languid  smile,  as  if  with  the  aid  of  that  instrument  she  were  able 
to  make  a  precise  estimate  of  his  powers. 

1  Mr.  Forde  is  very  young,  my  dear.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  name 
Um  in  the  same  breath  with  the  bishop.' 

Elizabeth,  who  had  been  turning  the  leaves  of  her  book  listlessly 
*ith  an  air  of  absolute  inattention,  flashed  out  at  this. 

'Mr.  Forde  is  natural,'  she  said,  '  which  is  more  than  I  can  say 
for  the  bishop.  I  admit  his  eloquence,  his  grand  bass  voice,  sinking 
to  an  almost  awful  solemnity  at  every  climax.  But  it  seems  to  me 
a  tutored  eloquence.  I  could  fancy  him  an  actor  in  a  Greek  play, 
declaiming  behind  a  mask.  Mr.  Forde1 — a  sudden  pause,  as  if  she 
had  been  going  to  say  a  great  deal,  and  had  hastily  checked  herself 
— '  is  different.' 
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Malcolm  Forde  listened  with  eyes  bent  on  the  ground ;  bat  just 
at  the  last  words,  he  raised  those  dark  deep-set  eyes,  and  glanced 
at  the  speaker.  What  a  splendid  face  it  was,  with  its  look  of  intense 
life,  its  scorn  of  scorn,  or  love  of  love ;  a  nature  in  all  things  in- 
tensified, like  that  typical  poet  who  in  a  golden  clime  was  born. 

'  Yes,  she  is  a  noble  creature/  he  said  to  himself.  '  No  matter 
how  capricious,  or  fickle,  or  unstable.  She  is  a  creature  of  fire  and 
light,  and  she  shall  not  be  lost,  not  for  all  the  aunt  Chevenixes  in 
the  world.' 

He  cast  a  swift  glance  of  defiance  at  the  harmless  matron  in 
brown  silk  and  flaxen  plaits  crowned  with  blonde  and  artificial  roses, 
as  if  she  had  been  the  foul  fiend  himself,  and  he  playing  a  desperate 
game  of  chess  with  her  for  this  fair  young  soul.  He  had  always  dis- 
liked the  family  fetish,  when  she  had. been  only  a  remote  and  on- 
known  image  to  be  invoked  ever  when  there  was  question  of  the 
proprieties.  But  he  disliked  her  more  than  ever  now,  when  she  was 
seated  within  the  citadel,  and  was  poisoning  the  atmosphere  of  Eliza- 
beth's home  with  her  worldly  spirit. 

He  was  swift  to  condemn  and  to  suspect,  perhaps,  since  he  had 
seen  very  little  of  the  lady  as  yet ;  but  that  inane  small-talk,  that 
stale  gossip  of  Eaton-square  and  Lancaster-gate,  that  bismuth-shaded 
cheek,  that  practicable  eyebrow,  which  elevated  itself  with  a  trained 
expression  of  irony,  or  drooped  with  a  studied  languor — all  these 
artificialities  told  him  the  nature  of  the  woman,  and  told  him  that 
she  was  the  last  of  creatures  whom  he  would  care  to  see  in  daily 
communion  with  a  girl  whoso  wayward  disposition  had  of  late  been 
curiously  interesting  to  him. 

That  dogmatic  assertion  of  his  superiority  even  to  a  bishop, 
hurled  at  the  very  teeth  of  the  family  idol,  pleased  him  mightily. 
It  was  not  conceit  that  was  gratified — it  was  sweet  to  him  to  dis- 
cover that,  in  spite  of  all  her  affected  scorn,  this  girl  appreciated  him. 

He  did  not  acknowledge  her  compliment,  except  by  one  brief 
smile — that  slow  quiet  curve  of  the  firm  thoughtful  lips,  which  was 
sweeter  than  common  smiles.  He  went  on  patiently  with  the  morn- 
ing-caller talk,  listened  tolerantly  to  small  scraps  of  information 
about  the  Lancaster-gateites,  until  he  could  fairly  rise  to  depart. 
But  he  did  not  mean  to  leave  the  Rectory  with  his  mission  unful- 
filled. 

'  Will  you  give  me  a  few  minutes  in  the  garden  ?'  he  said  in  a 
low  voice,  as  he  shook  hands  with  Elizabeth.  '  I  want  to  talk  to 
you  about  your  cottagers.* 

The  ears  of  the  Chevenix,  more  acute  than  those  chilly  blue 
eyes  which  required  the  aid  of  binoculars,  pricked  up  at  this  sound 
of  confidential  converse. 

*  Did  I  hear  you  say  something  about  cottagers,  Mr.  Forde  ?' 
she  demanded  sharply. 
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'  Yes,'  he  replied;  '  I  was  speaking  of  that  order  of  creatures.' 
He  was  strongly  tempted  to  add,  '  who  do  not  inhabit  Lancaster- 
gate/  bat  judiciously  held  his  peace. 

*  Then  I  must  beg  that  you  do  not  put  any  more  nonsense  about 
district-visiting  into  my  niece's  head.  It  is  all  very  well  for  Ger- 
trude, who  is  strong,  physically  and  mentally,  and  is  not  of  so  im- 
pressionable a  nature  as  Elizabeth,  and  is  some  years  older,  into  the 
bargain.  I  consider  there  is  more  than  enough  done  for  the  poor  in 
this  place.  My  brother  gives  away  half  his  income,  and  spends  as 
much  of  his  time  among  his  parishioners  as — as — his  health  will 
permit.  Besides  which,  he  has  of  course  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  his 
curate,  whose  duty  it  is,  naturally,  to  devote  himself  to  that  kind  of 
thing.  And  then  there  are  always  maiden  ladies  in  a  place — good- 
hearted  dowdy  souls,  who  delight  in  that  sort  of  work ;  so  that  you 
can  hardly  be  in  want  of  aid.  But,  however  that  may  be,  I  cannot 
possibly  allow  my  niece  to  fatigue  herself  and  excite  herself  as  she 
has  done,  at  your  suggestion.  I  found  her  in  a  really  low  state  when 
I  came  here— depressed  in  spirits,  and  nervous  to  the  last  degree.' 

Elizabeth  flamed  crimson  at  this. 

'How  can  you  talk  such  nonsense,  aunt?'  she  cried  angrily, 
being  the  only  one  of  the  sisters  who  was  not  habitually  overawed 
by  aunt  Chevenix.  '  I  am  sure  I  was  well  enough ;  but  those  Lon- 
don doctors  put  such  twaddle  into  your  head.' 

Mrs.  Chevenix  sighed  gently,  and  gravely  shook  the  head  which 
was  accused  of  harbouring  professional  twaddle. 

'  If  your  niece  is  to  go  to  heaven,  I  fancy  she  will  have  to  travel 
by  her  own  line  of  country,  without  reference  to  you,  Mrs.  Chevenix,' 
said  Malcolm  Forde.  '  I  do  not  think  she  will  submit  to  be  forbid- 
den to  do  her  duty  among  her  father's  flock.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
jost  what  is  most  conducive  to  health  or  high  spirits.  I  do  not  say 
that  I  would  have  her* — this  with  an  almost  tender  emphasis  on  the 
pronoun — '  sacrifice  health  or  length  of  years  even  for  the  holiest 
work,  but  we  know  such  sacrifices  are  only  the  natural  expression 
of  a  perfect  faith.  I  am  not  asking  her  to  do  anything  hard  or 
unpleasant,  however.  For  her,  the  yoke  may  be  of  the  easiest,  the 
burden  of  the  lightest.  If  you  knew,  as  I  do,  how  in  two  or  three 
months  she  has  contrived  to  win  the  hearts  of  these  people — what 
good  her  influence  may  do  almost  unconsciously  on  her  part — I  think 
you  would  hardly  talk  about  forbidding  her  to  give  some  time  and 
thought  to  her  father's  poor.' 

He  spoke  warmly,  and  it  was  the  first  time  that  anything  ap- 
proaching praise  had  dropped  from  his  lips.  Elizabeth  looked  at 
him  with  a  glowing  face,  dark  eyes  that  brightened  as  they  looked. 

1  Thank  you,  Mr.  Forde,'  she  said  ;  *  I  did  not  know  I  was  of 
*&y  use,  and  I  got  disheartened ;  and  when  aunt  Chevenix  came,  I 
give  the  business  up  altogether.  But  I  shall  begin  again  to-morrow.' 
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Aunt  Chevenix  stared  at  Elizabeth,  and  from  Elizabeth  to  Mr. 
Forde,  with  the  stony  stare  of  speechless  indignation. 

'  0,  very  well,  my  dear/  she  said  to  her  niece  at  last.  *  Of 
course,  you  must  know  best  what  is  conducive  to  your  own  happi- 
ness.' And  then  she  sniffed  a  sniff,  as  who  should  say,  '  I  can  be- 
queath my  money  elsewhere.  You  have  sisters,  my  foolish  Eliza- 
beth, as  dependent  as  yourself.  I  can  instruct  my  solicitor  to 
prepare  a  codicil  revoking  that  clause  in  my  will  which  has  refer- 
ence to  your  interests.' 

Mr.  Forde  had  gained  his  point,  and  cared  very  little  what 
smothered  fires  might  be  glowing  in  the  Chevenix  breast.  Eliza- 
beth went  out  into  the  garden  with  him,  bare-headed,  heedless  of  a 
chill  October  nor'-wester,  and  heard  all  he  could  tell  her  about  her 
neglected  poor,  questioning  him  eagerly. 

*  Poor  souls,  are  they  really  fond  of  me?'  she'exclaimed  remorse- 
fully.     '  I  did  not  know  it  was  in  me  to  do  any  good.' 

On  this  Malcolm  Forde  grew  eloquent,  told  her  as  he  had  never 
told  her  before  the  value  of  such  a  soul  as  hers,  gifted  with  rare 
capabilities,  with  powers  so  far  above  life's  ordinary  level;  urged  her 
to  rise  superior  to  her  surroundings,  to  be  something  greater  and 
better  than  the  common  new-bonnet-worshipping  young-ladyhood  of 
Hawleigh. 

'  I  am  not  depreciating  your  home  or  your  family,  Elizabeth/ 
he  said,  remembering  that  she  had  accorded  him  this  free  use  of  her 
Christian  name ;  *  but  the  world  has  grown  so  worldly,  even  religion 
seems  to  have  lost  its  spirituality.  There  is  a  trading  spirit,  an 
assumption  of  fashion,  in  our  very  temples.  Indeed,  I  am  sometimes 
doubtful  whether  our  floral  decorations  and  embroidered  altar-cloths 
are  not  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  It  should  be  good  to  make  our 
churches  beautiful;  yet  there  are  moments  when  I  doubt  the  wisdom 
of  these  things.  They  make  too  direct  an  appeal  to  the  senses.  I 
find  myself  yearning  for  the  stern  simplicity  of  the  Scottish  Church 
— that  unembellished  service  which  Edward  Irving  could  make  so 
vast  an  instrument  for  the  regeneration  of  mankind.  He  had  no 
flower-decked  chancel,  no  white-robed  choir.  It  was  only  a  voice 
crying  in  the  city- wilderness.' 

This  he  said  meditatively,  straying  from  the  chief  subject  of  his 
discourse,  and  giving  expression  almost  involuntarily  to  a  doubt  that 
had  been  tormenting  him  of  late.  He  brought  himself  back  to  the 
more  personal  question  of  Elizabeth's  spiritual  welfare  presently. 

*  Why  did  you  keep  away  from  your  people  ?'  he  asked.  *  Were 
you  really  ill  ?  or  was  it  your  aunt's  influence  ?' 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  mischievous  daring  in  her  eyes. 

*  Neither  one  nor  the  other.' 

*  Then  why  was  it  ?  You  had  been  going  on  so  well  and  so 
steadily,  and  I  was  beginning  to  be  proud  of  you.     I  trust — '  this 


* 
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slowly,  and  with  hesitation-*  I  trust  there  was  nothing  I  said  that 
day  at  the  picnic  which  couM  tare  a  deterring  influence,  or  which 
could  have  offended  you.9 

'I  was  not  offended/  she  answered,  her  lips  quivering  faintly, 
her  face  turned  away  from  him.  '  What  was  there  to  offend  me  ? 
Only  you  made  me  feel  myself  so  poor  a  creature,  my  highest 
efforts  so  infinitely  beneath  your  ideal  of  perfect  womanhood,  my 
feeble  struggles  at  self-improvement  so  mean  and  futile  measured  by 
your  heroic  standard,  that  I  did  perhaps  feel  a  little  discouraged,  a 
little  inclined  to  give  up  striving  to  make  myself  what  nature  had 
evidently  not  intended  me  to  be — an  estimable  woman.' 

'Nature  intended  you  to  be  good  and  great,'  answered  Mr. 
Forde  earnestly. 

'  But  not  like  Alice  Fraser,'  said  Elizabeth,  with  a  bitter  smile. 

'  There  are  different  kinds  of  perfection.  Hers  was  an  innate 
and  unconscious  purity,  a  limitless  power  of  self-sacrifice.  She  was 
the  ideal  daughter  of  the  manse,  a  creature  who  had  never  known  a 
selfish  thought,  to  whom  the  labours  which  I  press  upon  you  as  a 
duty  were  a  second  nature.  She  had  never  lived  except  for  others. 
I  cannot  say  less  or  more  of  her  than  I  told  you  that  day — she  was 
amply  perfect.  Yet  you  have  gifts  which  she  did  not  possess — a 
more  energetic  nature,  a  quicker  intelligence.  There  is  no  good  or 
noble  work  a  woman  can  do  in  this  world  that  you  could  not  do,  if 
jou  chose.' 

Elizabeth  shook  her  head  doubtfully. 

'I  have  no  endurance/  she  said  ;  (Iam  vain  and  feeble.  0, 
Relieve  me,  I  have  by  no  means  a  lofty  estimate  of  my  own  charac- 
ter. I  require  to  be  sustained  by  constant  praise.  It  is  all  very 
*ell  while  you  are  encouraging  me,  I  feel  capable  of  anything ;  but 
*hen  I  have  gone  plodding  on  for  two  or  three  months  longer,  and 
jou  take  my  good  conduct  for  granted,  I  shall  grow  weary  again, 
•fid  fall  away  again.' 

'  Not  if  you  will  look  to  a  higher  source  for  support  and  inspira- 
toon.  My  praises  are  a  very  poor  reward.  Trust  to  the  approval 
°fyour  own  conscience  rather;  and  forgive  me  if  I  urge  you  to  keep 
yourself  free  from  the  influence  of  Mrs.  Chevenix.  It  seems  imper- 
tinent in  me,  no  doubt,  to  presume  to  judge  a  lady  I  have  only  seen 
fa  half  an  hour — ' 

'0,  pray  don't  apologise,'  exclaimed  Elizabeth  in  her  careless 
**y ;  'I  have  a  perfect  appreciation  of  aunt  Chevenix.  She  is  the 
foaily  idol ;  the  goddess  whom  we  all  worship,  conciliating  her  with 
•D  manner  of  sacrifices  of  our  own  inclinations.  She  presides  over 
fis  in  spirit  even  when  at  a  distance,  imparting  her  oracles  in  let- 
ters. Of  course  she  is  the  very  essence  of  worldliness.  Is  it  not 
written  in  all  the  roses  that  garnish  her  cap  ?  But  she  married 
*  clever  barrister,  who  blossomed  in  due  course  into  a  county-court 
StcovD  Szmixi,  Vol.  IX.  F.8.  Vol.  XIX.  "N 
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judge,  and  died  five  years  ago  of  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  which  was  eon* 
sidered  the  natural  result  of  a  prolonged  sferies  of  dinners,  leaving  aunt 
Chevenix  twelve  hundred  a  year  at  her  own  disposal.  She  never  had 
any  children,  and  we  four  girls  are  all  she  can  boast  of  in  the  way 
of  nephews  or  nieces,  so  it  is  an  understood  thing  the  twelve  hun- 
dred a  year  must  ultimately  come  to  us,  and  we  are  paying  aunt 
Chevenix  in  advance  for  her  bounty,  by  deferring  to  her  in  all  things. 
She  is  not  half  so  bad  as  you  might  suppose  from  her  little  pompous 
ways  and  her  fan  and  eyeglass;  and  I  really  think  she  is  fond 
of  us.' 

Not  a  pleasing  confession  to  a  man  of  Malcolm  Forde's  tem- 
perament from  the  lips  of  a  beautiful  girl.  This  waiting  for  dead 
men's  shoes  was  of  all  modern  vices  the  one  that  seemed  to  him 
meanest. 

'  I  hope  you  will  not  allow  your  conduct  to  be  influenced  by  any 
consideration  of  your  reversionary  interest  in  Mrs.  Chevenix's  in- 
come/ he  said  gravely. 

'  You  need  have  no  fear  of  that/  she  answered  lightly.  '  I  never 
took  any  one's  advice  in  my  life — except  perhaps  yours — and  as 
to  being  dictated  to  by  aunt  Chevenix,  that  is  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. I  am  the  only  one  of  the  family  who  defies  her ;  and,  strange 
to  say,  I  enjoy  the  reputation  of  being  her  favourite. 

'  I  don't  wish  you  to  defy  her/  said  Mr.  Forde,  with  his  serious 
smile.  She  seemed  to  him  at  some  moments  only  a  wayward  child, 
this  girl  whom  he  was  urging  to  become  good  and  great.  *  You 
may  be  all  that  a  niece  should  be — kind,  affectionate,  and  respectful 
— and  yet  retain  your  right  of  judgment.' 

He  looked  at  his  watch.  He  had  been  at  the  Rectory  more 
than  an  hour,  and  half  that  time  had  been  spent  walking  to  and  fro 
beside  the  autumnal  china-asters  and  chrysanthemums,  with  Elizabeth 
for  his  companion. 

'  I  have  been  detaining  you  longer  than  I  intended/  he  said. 
'  I  shall  tell  Mrs.  Morris  and  Mrs.  Brown  that  you  are  coming  to 
see  them.     Good-bye.' 

He  stood  by  the  broad  barred  gate — a  homely  farmhouse-looking 
gate,  painted  white — a  tall  vigorous  figure,  unclerical  of  aspect,  with 
the  erect  soldierly  air  that  had  not  departed  from  him  on  his  change 
of  profession,  a  man  who  looked  like  a  leader  of  men,  the  dark  ear- 
nest eyes  looking  downward  at  Elizabeth,  the  broad  strong  hand 
clasping  hers  with  the  firm  clasp  of  friendship.  Verily  a  tower  of 
strength  such  a  friend  as  this,  worth  a  legion  of  the  common  clay 
which  men  and  women  count  as  friends. 

Elizabeth  stood  by  the  gate  watching  him  as  he  walked  along 
the  white  high-road  towards  Hawleigh. 

'  He  looks  like  a  red-cross  knight  disguised  in  modern  costume/ 
she  said  to  herself ;  '  he  looks  like  Hercules  in  a  frock-coat.     How 
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different  from  slim  little  Mr.  Adderley,  picking  his  steps  upon  the 
dusty  causeway.  And  now  he  will  go  from  house  to  house,  and 
teach,  and  read,  and  exhort,  and  help,  and  counsel,  till  ten  o'clock 
to-night,  with  only  just  time  for  a  hasty  dinner  between  his  labours. 
And  yet  he  is  never  weary,  and  never  thinks  his  life  barren,  and 
never  longs  to  be  in  London  among  happy  crowds  of  refined  men 
and  women  enjoying  all  the  delights  that  the  science  of  pleasure  can 
devise  for  them — operas,  and  concerts,  and  races,  and  picture-shows, 
and  flower-shows,  and  a  hundred  gatherings  together  of  taste,  and 
beauty,  and  refinement.  Does  he  ever  long  for  that  kind  of  life,  I 
wonder,  the  very  fringe  or  outer  edge  of  which  is  delightful,  if  one 
may  believe  aunt  Chevenix  ?  Or  does  he  languish  for  a  roving  life 
—ta  I  do  sometimes — among  fair  strange  countries,  sailing  on  the 
blue  waters  of  the  Adriatic  or  the  Archipelago,  among  the  sunny 
islands  of  the  old  Greek  world,  or  wandering  in  the  shady  depths  of 
the  Black  Forest,  or  on  thymy  mountain  tops,  or  amidst  regions  of 
everlasting  snow  ?  Has  he  no  hours  of  vain  despondency  and  long- 
ing, as  I  have  ?  Or  did  he  concentrate  all  his  hopes  and  desires 
upon  Alice  Fraser,  and  bury  them  all  in  her  grave  ?' 

She  was  in  no  hurry  to  return  to  the  drawing-room  fireside  and 
the  Chevenix  atmosphere  of  genteel  idleness.  Instead  of  going  back 
to  the  house,  she  went  from  the  garden  to  the  orchard,  and  paced 
that  grassy  slope  alone,  circulating  slowly  among  the  mossgrown 
tnmks  of  the  apple  and  cherry  trees,  thinking  of  Malcolm  Forde. 

'How  good  he  is,'  she  said  to  herself;  'how  earnest,  how  real! 
^hat  a  king  among  men  !  And  yet  what  hope  is  there  for  him  in 
We?  what  prospect  of  escape  from  this  dull  drudgery,  which  he 
°Uttt  surely  sicken  of,  sooner  or  later  ?  He  has  no  interest  that 
<*&  advance  him  in  the  Church — I  have  heard  him  say  that — so  his 
preferment  will  most  likely  be  of  the  slowest.  I  hardly  wonder  that 
he  sometimes  thinks  of  turning  missionary.  Better  to  be  something 
~~to  win  some  kind  of  name  in  the  centre  of  Africa,  or  among  the 
South-Sea  Islands — than  to  be  buried  alive  in  such  a  place  as  Haw- 
Wgh.  And  if  he  ever  were  to  change  his  mind  and  marry,  what 
1  brilliant  career  for  his  wife!*  She  laughed  bitterly  at  the  thought. 
'Howl  pity  that  poor  demented  soul,  whoever  she  may  be!  And  yet 
be  seems  to  consider  this  kind  of  life  perfect,  and  that  one  might  be 
good  and  great ;  goodness  and  greatness  consisting  in  perpetual  dis- 
Wct-visiting,  unlimited  plain  needlework  for  the  Dorcas  Society,  un- 
cling attendance  at  early  services — all  the  dull,  dull  routine  of  a 
Christian  life.    Of  the  two  careers,  I  should  certainly  prefer  Africa.' 

Thus  did  she  argue  with  herself,  this  rebellious  soul,  who  could 
not  understand  that  life  was  intended  to  afford  her  anything  but 
pleasure,  the  kind  of  pleasure  her  earthly  nature  pined  for — operas, 
*nd  concerts,  and  horses  and  carriages,  and  foreign  travel.  She 
foamed  the  orchard  for  nearly  an  hour,  meditating  upon  ^ItaXcoYck 
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Forde,  his  character,  his  aspirations,  his  prospects,  and  that  hypo- 
thetical foolish  woman  who  might  be  rash  enough  to  accept  him  for 
her  husband;  and  then  went  back  to  the  drawing-room,  to  be  sharply 
interrogated  by  aunt  Cheyenix. 

'  My  dear  Elizabeth,  what  a  dishevelled  creature  you  have  made 
yourself!'  exclaimed  that  lady, looking  with  disfavour  at  Lizzie's 
loosened  hair  and  disordered  neck  ribbon.  The  young  ladies  of 
Eaton-place  rarely  exposed  themselves  to  the  wind,  except  at 
Brighton  in  November,  when  a  certain  license  might  be  permitted. 

'  I  have  been  walking  in  the  orchard,  aunt.  It's  rather  blowy 
on  that  side  of  the  house.' 

'  I  hope  you  have  not  had  that  Mr.  Forde  with  you  all  this  time.' 

' Mr.  Forde  has  been  gone  nearly  an  hour.  I  wish  you  wouldn't 
call  him  that  Mr.  Forde.  You  may  not  mean  anything  by  it,  but 
it  sounds  unpleasant.' 

'But  I  do  mean  something  by  it,'  replied  aunt  Chevenix,  fan- 
ning herself  more  vehemently  than  usual.  '  I  mean  that  your  Mr. 
Forde  is  a  most  arrogant,  disagreeable,  under-bred  person.  To 
presume  to  dictate  to  my  niece — to  over-ride  my .  authority  before 
mjjrery  face  !  The  man  is  evidently  utterly  unaccustomed  to  good 
society.' 

-■'  You  might  have  said  that  of  St.  Peter  or  St.  Paul,  aunt,'  re- 
plied Elizabeth  in  her  coolest  manner ;  '  neither  of  those  belonged 
to  the  Eaton-place  section  of  society.  But  Mr.  Forde  is  a  man  of 
good  family,  and  was  in  a  crack  cavalry  regiment  before  he  entered 
the  Church.     So  you  are  out  of  your  reckoning.' 

'  A  crack  regiment !'  echoed  the  matron.  '  Elizabeth,  you  have 
acquired  a  most  horrible  mode  of  expression.  Perhaps  you  have 
learnt  that  from  Mr.  Forde,  as  well  as  a  new  version  of  your  duty 
to  your  relations.  If  ever  that  man  was  in  a  cavalry  regiment,  I 
should  think  it  must  have  been  in  the  capacity  of  rough-rider.  What 
a  man-mountain  the  creature  is,  too  !  I  should  hardly  have  thought 
any  sane  bishop  would  have  ordained  such  a  giant.  There  ought 
really  to  be  a  standard  height  for  the  Church  as  well  as  for  the  army, 
excluding  pigmies  and  giants.  I  never  beheld  a  man  so  opposite  to 
one's  ideal  of  a  curate.' 

*  0,  of  course,'  cried  Elizabeth  impatiently.  *  Your  ideal  curate 
is  a  slim  simpering  thing  with  white  hands — a  bandboxical  being, 
talking  solemn  small-talk  like  a  fashionable  doctor — a  kettledrumish 
man,  always  dropping  in  at  afternoon  tea.  We  have  had  three  of 
that  species,  varying  only  in  detail.  Thank  heaven,  Malcolm  Forde 
is  something  better  than  that !' 

'  I  cannot  perceive  that  you  have  any  occasion  to  feel  grateful 
to  Providence  upon  the  subject  of  Mr.  Forde's  character  and  attri- 
butes, let  them  be  what  they  may,'  said  Mrs.  Chevenix ;  c  and  I 
consider  that  familiar  mention  of  your  father's  curate — a  paid  ser- 
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mt,  remember,  like  a  governess  or  a  cook — to  the  last  degree  in- 
decorous.' 

'Bat  I  do  thank  heaven  for  him/  cried  Elizabeth  recklessly. 
'He  is  my  friend  and  counsellor, — the  only  man  I  ever  looked 
up  to— ' 

'Ton  appear  to  forget  that  you  have  a  father/  murmured  Mrs. 
Chevenix,  sitting  like  a  statue,  with  her  closed  fan  laid  across  her 
breast,  in  a  stand-at-ease  manner. 

'I  don't  forget  anything  of  the  kind  ;  but  I  never  looked  up  to 
Aiw.  It  isn't  in  human  nature  to  reverence  one's  father.  One  is 
behind  the  scenes  of  his 'life,  you  see.  One  knows  all  his  little  im- 
patiences, his  unspiritual  views  on  the  subject  of  dinner,  his  intoler- 
ance of  crumpled  roseleaves  in  his  domestic  arrangements.  Papa  is 
a  dear  old  thing,  but  he  is  of  the  earth,  earthy.  Mr.  Forde  is  of 
another  quality, — spiritual,  earnest,  self-saerificing,  somewhat  arbi- 
trary, perhaps,  in  the  consciousness  of  his  own  strength,  but  gentle 
even  when  he  commands ;  capable  of  a  heroic  life  which  my  poor 
feeble  brain  cannot  even  imagine  ;  his  eager  spirit  even  now  yearn- 
ing to«fcarry  God's  truth  to  some  wretched  people  buried  in  creation's 
primeval  gloom ;  ready  to  die  a  martyr  in  some  nameless  isle  of  tJie 
Pacific,  in  some  unknown  desert  in  Central  Africa.  He  is*iay 
modern  St.  Paul,  and  I  reverence  him.'  : 

Elizabeth  indulged  herself  with  this  small  tirade  half  in  earnest,, 
half  in  a  mocking  spirit,  amusing  herself  with  the  discomfiture  of 
aunt  Chevenix,  who  sat  staring  at  her  in  speechless  horror. 

'The  girl  is  stark  mad !'  gasped  the  matron,  with  a  faint  flutter 
°f  her  fan,  slowly  recovering  speech  and  motion.  *  Has  this  sort 
of  thing  been  going  on  long,  Diana  ?' 

'Well,  not  quite  so  bad  as  this,'  replied  Diana;  'but  I  don't 
think  Lizzie  has  been  quite  herself  since  she  took  up  the  district- 
visiting.  She  has  left  off  wearing  nice  gloves,  and  dressing  for 
dinner,  and  behaving  in  a  general  way  like  a  Christian.' 

1  Has  she,  indeed?'  said  aunt  Chevenix;   '  then  the  district- visit- 
wig  must  be  put  a  stop  to  at  once  and  for  ever,  or  it  will  leave  her  •♦ 
stranded  high  and  dry  on  the  barren  shore  of  old-niaidism.     You, 
*Bay  be  a  very  pretty  girl,  Elizabeth  Luttrell — I  daresay  you  know 
you  are  tolerably  good-looking,  so  there's  no  use  in  my  pretending 
you  are  not — but  if  once  you  take  up  ultra-religious  views,  visiting 
the  poor,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  I  wash  my  hands  of  you.     I 
had  hoped  to  see  you  make  a  brilliant  marriage ;  indeed,  I  have 
heard  you  talk  somewhat  over-confidently  of  your  carriage,  your 
opera-box,  your  town  house  and  country  seat ;  but  from  what  I  hear 
to-day,  I  conclude  your  highest  ambition  is  to  marry  this  preposterous 
curate — who  looks  a  great  deal  more  like  a  brigand  chief,  by  the 
way — and  devote  your  future  existence  to  Sunday-school  teaching 
and  tea-meetings.' 
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Elizabeth  stood  tall  and  straight  before  her  accuser,  with  clasped 
hands  resting  on  the  back  of  a  prie-dieu  chair,  exactly  as  she  had 
stood  while  she  delivered  her  small  rhapsody  about  Mr.  Forde, 
stately  and  spiritual-looking  as  Joan  of  Arc  inspired  by  her  '  voices.' 

'  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  might  be  a  woman's  loftiest  ambition  to 
mate  with  Malcolm  Forde/  she  said  slowly,  with  a  tender  dreamy 
look  in  her  eyes ;  and  then,  before  the  dragon  could  remonstrate, 
she  went  on  with  a  sudden  change  of  manner,  '  Don't  be  alarmed, 
auntie ;  I'm  not  going  to  hold  the  world  well  lost  for  love.  I  mean 
to  have  my  opera-box,  if  it  ever  comes  begging  this  way,  and  to 
give  great  dinners,  with  cabinet  ministers  and  foreign  ambassadors 
for  my  guests,  and  to  be  mistress  of  a  country  seat  or  two,  and  do 
wonderful  things  at  elections,  and  to  be  stared  at  at  country  race- 
meetings,  and  to  tread  in  that  exalted  path  in  which  you  would  de- 
sire to  train  my  ignorant  footsteps.' 

Mrs.  Chevenix  gave  a  half-despairing  sigh. 

'  You  are  a  most  incomprehensible  girl,'  she  said,  '  and  give 
me  more  trouble  of  mind  than  your  three  sisters  put  together.  But 
I  do  hope  that  you  will  keep  clear  of  any  entanglement  with  that 
tall  curate,  a  dangerous  man,  I  am  convinced;  any  flirtation  of 
that  kind  would  inevitably  compromise  you  in  the  future.  As  to 
cabinet  dinners  and  country  seats,  such  marriages  as  you  talk  of  are 
extremely  rare  now-a-days,  and  for  a  Devonshire  parson's  daughter 
to  make  such  a  match  would  be  a  kind  of  miracle.  But  with  your 
advantages  you  ought  certainly  to  marry  well ;  and  it  is  better  to 
look  too  high  than  too  low.    A  season  in  London  might  do  wonders.' 

This  London  season  was  the  shining  bait  which  Mrs.  Chevenix 
was  wont  to  dangle  before  the  eyes  of  her  nieces,  and  by  virtue  of 
which  she  obtained  their  submission  to  her  amiable  caprices  when 
the  more  remote  advantage  of  inheritance  might  have  failed  to  in- 
iluence  them.  Gertrude  and  Diana  had  enjoyed  each  her  season,  and 
had  not  profited  thereby  in  any  substantial  manner.  They  had  been 
*  much  admired,'  Mrs.  Chevenix  declared  with  an  approving  air, 
especially  Diana,  as  the  livelier  of  the  two ;  but  admiration  had  not 
taken  that  definite  form  which  the  soul  of  the  match-maker  loveth. 

6  There  must  be  something  wanting,'  Mrs.  Chevenix  said  pen- 
sively, in  moments  of  confidence.  '  I  find  that  something  wanting 
in  most  of  the  girls  of  the  present  day.  Alfred  Chevenix  proposed 
to  me  in  my  first  season.  I  was  a  thoughtless  thing  just  emerged 
from  the  nursery,  and  his  was  not  my  only  offer.  But  my  nieces 
made  a  very  different  effect.  Young  men  were  attentive  to  them — 
Sir  Harold  Hawbuck  even  seemed  struck  with  Diana — but  nothing 
came  of  it.  There  must  be  a  deficiency  in  something.  Gertrude 
is  perhaps  too  serious,  Diana  too  flippant.  It  is  manner,  my  dear, 
manner,  in  which  the  rising  generation  is  wanting.' 

'A  season  in  town,'  cried  Elizabeth,  her  dark  eyes  sparkling, 
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her  head  lifted  with  a  superb  arrogance,  and  all  thought  of  Malcolm 
Forde  and  the  life  spiritual  for  the  moment  banished.  '  Yes,  it  is 
my  turn,  is  it  not,  auntie  ?  and  I  think  it  is  time  I  came  out. 
Who  knows  how  soon  I  may  begin  to  lose  whatever  good  looks 
I  now  possess?  I  am  of  a  nervous  temper;  impressionable,  as 
yon  suggested  just  now.  I  have  a  knack  of  sleeping  badly  when 
my  mind  is  full  of  a  subject,  and  excitement  of  any  kind  spoils  my 
Appetite.  Even  the  idea  of  a  new  bonnet  will  keep  me  awake.  I 
he  tossing  from  side  to  side  all  night  trying  to  determine  whether  it 
shall  be  pink  or  blue.  Living  at  this  rate,  I  may  be  a  positive 
fright  before  I  am  twenty ;  no  complexion  can  stand  against  such 
wear  and  tear/ 

'  You  have  been  allowed  to  grow  up  with  a  sadly  undisciplined 

mind,  my  poor  child,'  Mrs.  Chevenix  said  sententiously.  *  If  your  papa 

had  engaged  a  competent  governess,  a  person  who  had  lived  in  superior 

families,  and  was  experienced  in  the  training  of  the  human  mind 

tod  the  figure — your  waist  measures  two  inches  more  than  it  ought 

it  your  age — his  daughters  would  have  done  him  much  greater  credit. 

Bat  it  was  only  like  my  brother  Wilmot  to  grudge  the  expenditure  of 

sixty  guineas  a  year  for  a  proper  instructress  of  his  daughters,  while 

frittering  away  hundreds  on  his  pauper  parishioners/ 

1  Now,  that  is  one  of  the  things  for  which  I  do  reverence  papa/ 
cried  Elizabeth  with  energy.  '  Thank  heaven,  neither  our  minds 
&tt  our  bodies  have  been  trained  by  a  professional  trainer.  Imagine 
growing  like  a  fruit-tree  nailed  against  a  wall ;  every  spontaneous 
outahoot  of  one's  character  cut  back,  every  impulse  pruned  away  as 
*  non-fruit-bearing  branch  !  I  do  bless  papa  with  all  my  free  un- 
tutored soul  for  having  spared  us  that.  But  don't  let  us  quarrel 
tbont  details,  dear  auntie.  Give  me  my  season  in  London,  and  see 
*h&t  I  will  do.  I  languish  for  my  opera-box  and  barouche,  and  the 
kind  of  life  one  reads  of  in  Mrs.  Gore's  novels.' 

'  You  shall  spend  next  May  and  June  with  me,'  said  Mrs.  Che* 
venix  with  another  plaintive  sigh.  '  It  will  be  hard  work  going  over 
*U  the  same  ground  again  which  I  went  over  for  Gerty  and  Di,  but 
the  result  may  be  more  brilliant.' 

'  Couldn't  you  manage  to  turn  me  off  at  the  same  time,  auntie?9 
demanded  Blanche  pertly. 

'  I  am  sorry  Gertrude  and  I  were  not  fortunate  enough  to  receive 
proposals  from  dukes  or  merchant  princes,'  said  Diana,  whose  aris- 
tocratic features  had  flushed  angrily  at  her  aunt's  implied  complaint. 
'Perhaps  we  might  have  been  luckier  if  we  had  met  more  people  of 
that  kind.  But  of  course  Lizzie  will  do  wonders.  She  reminds 
me  of  Mirabeau's  remark  about  .Robespierre;  she  will  do  great 
things,  because  she  believes  in  herself.' 

Elizabeth  was  prompt  to  respond  to  this  attack;  and  so,  with 
small  sisterly  bickerings,  the  conversation  ended. 
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We  have  had  many  specimens  of  electricity  this  summer — more  per- 
haps  than  for  fifty  years  previously.  Those  particularly  who  lived 
in  the  north  and  west  of  England,  have  had  a  greater  demon- 
stration  of  the  powers  of  this  extraordinary  agent  than  in  any  ten 
years  rolled  into  one  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  The  thunder 
season  began  with  five  days'  successive  storms  in  Liverpool  and  its 
neighbourhood.  The  first  arrived  on  Monday,  soon  after  the  fire 
which  broke  out  at  the  North- Western  Hotel  had  frightened  the 
people  half  out  of  their  senses.  The  storms  culminated  on  Thurs- 
day, when  the  fire  literally  'ran  along  upon  the  ground/  and  the 
thunder  bellowed  in  the  ears  of  the  merchants,  so  that  business  was 
suspended  and  '  high  'Change*  was  a  desert  at  midday.  Fortunately, 
the  only  serious  result  was  the  firing  of  a  house  at  Birkenhead, 
stunning  the  lady  inmates,  knocking  down  the  chimneys,  fusing  the 
bell-wires,  and  melting  the  gas-pipes.  After  a  few  discharges  here 
and  there,  with  more  or  less  injury  to  life  and  property  (notably  in 
Manchester),  the  atmosphere  became  wonderfully  settled,  and 
Monday  the  17th  of  June  was  one  of  the  finest  days,  and  one  of  the 
calmest  and  brightest  evenings  amid  the  usual  long  twilight  of  the 
North.  Those  particularly  who  were  travelling  at  that  time  will  not 
soon  forget  that  extraordinary  evening,  when,  by  the  most  peculiar 
clearness  of  the  atmosphere,  every  object  was  brought  out  with  a 
sharpness  which  rendered  the  whole  landscape  a  new  sensation.  It 
was  the  quiet  rest  of  nature  before  the  battle  of  the  elements  which 
was  to  follow. 

The  18th  of  June  will  long  be  remembered  by  all  the  people  of 
the  north  of  England.  An  Egyptian  darkness  came  down  upon  the 
land  at  midday.  While  the  sun  was  shining,  the  lightning  fired  the 
electric  gun  at  Newcastle  three  minutes  before  its  time,  casting  a 
slur  on  the  chronometer  of  the  best  ship  lying  in  the  river ;  and 
then,  like  a  pall,  the  clouds  descended  and  literally  walked  through 
the  town.  There  was  no  looking  up  at  the  lightning ;  it  was  on  ft 
level  with  the  eye.  The  streets  were  a  deluge,  and  old  people  and 
children  and  furniture  were  hurled  along  in  the  torrent.  At  the  height 
of  the  storm  twenty-one  flashes  were  counted  in  a  minute,  and  the 
thunder  rolled  without  intermission,  only  enlivened  by  a  loud  dis- 
charge as  from  a  sixty-four  pounder.  Wherever  there  was  a  window 
open  the  lightning  ran  in  and  out  in  mad  revel.  Houses  were 
struck  in  every  direction,    and   windows  of  whole  streets    were 
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smashed,  though  no  one  knew  whether  by  the  hail  or  the  thunder. 
Families  assembled  for  prayer,  believing  they  had  arrived  at  the  final 
consummation ;  and  all  who  witnessed  this  storm — whether  the  popu- 
lation scared  out  of  their  wits  for  many  a  day,  or  the  fifteen  people 
who  were  struck  by  the  lightning,  or  the  five  who  were  killed  by  it 
(if  they  could  have  returned  to  give  their  testimony) — would  have 
decided  the  question  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  and  said  'electricity 
is  death.* 

And  yet  *  electricity  is  life.'  It  is  the  very  soul  of  the  uni- 
verse. It  permeates  through  all  space,  surrounds  the  earth,  and  is 
found  in  every  part  of  it.  Its  pristine  character  is  by  no  means 
what  we  have  above  described.  It  is  naturally  the  most  peaceful 
agent  in  creation.  It  is  eminently  social,  and  nestles  round  the 
form  it  inhabits.  Unlike  many  human  specimens,  it  never  desires  to 
keep  all  its  good  to  itself,  but  is  ever  ready  to  diffuse  its  beneficence. 
It  is  only  in  abnormal  conditions,  and  in  unexpected  rencontres,  that 
it  displays  itself  in  that  brilliant  flash  and  that  deafening  roar  with 
which  its  majestic  force  yields  up  its  great  spirit. 

The  ocean,  for  instance,  is  compounded  of  water  and  salt ;  one 
is  an  electric,  the  other  not.  The  friction  of  these  causes  the 
phosphorescent  appearance  so  often  observed  at  sea.  But  when 
clouds  arise  from  the  ocean  and  come  inland,  they  are  mostly  highly 
charged  with  electricity,  and,  being  naturally  anxious  to  give  up  the 
good  things  they  possess,  when  they  meet  clouds  not  so  much  elec- 
trified, they  hand  over  their  surplus  commodity,  and  the  deliverance 
makes  the  earth  and  all  created  things  in  the  neighbourhood  tremble. 
Or,  if  clouds  arise  from  fresh  waters,  or  from  land  not  having  much 
electric  fire,  the  sun  himself  warms  them  up  in  a  friendly  manner ;  and 
*8  they  become  charged  with  the  vital  fluid,  and,  in  a  drunken  sort  of 
**y,  stumble  against  the  sides  of  mountains  or  against  other  clouds, 
the  same  benignant  tendency  to  part  with  what  they  have  too  much 
°f»  induces  them  to  give  up  their  vital  force,  and  the  fire  flashes 
across  the  sky,  and  all  creation  bows  before  the  artillery  of  the 
heavens.  And  then  they  weep  together  over  the  kindly  exchange, 
though  their  tears  do  sometimes  swell  the  rivers  and  produce  a 
number  of  catastrophes  not  originally  in  the  programme,  as  at 
Manchester  and  throughout  Yorkshire  this  season ;  and  their  friendly 
distribution  of  fire  sometimes  fails  to  reach  the  intended  cloud,  and 
strikes  down  towers,  churches,  trees,  and  houses,  and  occasionally 
destroys  a  human  body  not  possessed  of  its  proper  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity. For  that  is,  most  probably,  the  reason  why  we  so  often  find 
one  person  struck  by  lightning  in  a  place  where  several  others  are 
assembled  and  escape. 

A  singular  instance  of  the  friendly  interchange  of  civilities  among 
clouds  was  observable  at  Bridlington  Quay  this  summer.  Those  who 
know  the  place  will  remember  the  long  stretch  of  tableA&ni  Vp&% 
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north  and  south,  and  facing  the  ocean.  A  large  cloud  over  the  8ea 
lowered  and  approached  the  south  point  of  the  table-land.  Imme- 
diately a  flash  Mccndod  from  the  earth  to  the  cloud,  and  this  again 
occurred  more  than  twenty  times,  us  the  cloud  sailed  majestically 
over  the  fringe  of  the  table-land  from  south  to  north.  And  now 
overhead  might  be  seen  a  succession  of  minor  clouds,  arriving  from 
all  directions,  but  all  evidently  having  their  eye  upon  the  big  cloud 
that  was  approaching  them,  until  they  hovered  round  it  like  a  parcel 
of  schoolboys  round  a  newly-arrived  cake.  At  length  the  cake  was 
cut.  A  flash  came  out  from  the  big  cloud,  then  another  and  an- 
other; then  the  nearest  clouds  flashed  out  again  to  those  which  » 
farther  removed.  Down  came  a  deluge  of  rain,  the  thunder  rolled 
incessantly,  till,  the  distribution  of  good  things  having  been  i 
pleted,  the  clouds  sailed  away,  and  the  sun  shone  again  merrily. 
That  all  created  living  bodies  are  electric  there  can  be  no  qui 
tion  ;  and  as  little  that  some  persons,  animals,  and  plants  are  n 
electric  than  others.  Two  forms  of  the  latter  are  familiar.  Fei 
schoolboys  aro  guiltless  of  experiments  on  poor  puss,  from  who* 
in uch -enduring  back  electric  sparks  may  be  drawn,  especially  in  d 
frosty  weather ;  and  most  young  ladies  have  admired  the  elegf 
sensitive  plant,  whose  leaves  seem  to  move  and  feel 
1  And  with  quick  horror  lly  the  neighbouring  hi 

that  draws  from  it  the  electricity  which  it  contains  more  than  ott 
plants ;  and  its  leaves  at  once  fall  tlaccidly,  until  a  new  supply  o 
alec  trie  farce  renders  them  once  more  turgid. 

But  bodies  have  not  only  electricity  within  them,  but  an  electr 
atmosphere,  of  the  form  of  the  body  which  it  surrounds,  and  which 
is  attracted  by  it.  Without  this  we  could  not  shake  hands  with  a 
frisndj  or  kiss  a  lip,  without  the  danger  of  the  excess  of  electricity 
flying  off  and  destroying  us,  or  the  he  or  she  that  we  would  greet 
or  kiss.  Perhaps  it  is  the  commingling  of  these  electric  atmospheres 
that  makes  kissing  so  nice. 

Two  conditions  of  tho  human  body  also  aro  illustrative  of  its 
varied  electrical  action,  A  person  who  has  the  smallpox  cannot  be 
electrified,  while  sparks  of  electricity  may  be  drawn  from  the  body 
of  a  patient  dying  of  cholera.  In  the  first  instance,  it  appears  that 
the  body  is  fully  charged  with  its  own  electricity,  since  it  is  impos- 
sible to  electrify  a  body  beyond  a  certain  degree ;  in  the  latter,  there 
seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  part  with  the  eleetrical  force  which  is 
essential  to  the  support  of  life,  and  which  may  account  for  the  dis- 
tressing and  rapid  weakness  of  cholera  patients. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  electricity  of  very  high  tension, 
which  produces  the  lightning  spark;  and  which  boys  and  girls  know 
as  tho  product  of  the  frictional  electrical  machine,  the  shock  of 
which  their  elbow-joints  constant*  "■"— ihar.    We  wish  now  to 
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refer  to  something  infinitely  more  quiet  and  peaceful,  and  to  which 
we  are  indebted  for  many  of  our  greatest  luxuries. 

Galvani's  boy-pupil,  amusing  himself  in  his  master's  laboratory, 
accidentally  bringing  the  legs  of  a  recently-killed  frog  into  an  electric 
current,  the  great  philosopher  perceived  at  once  the  manifestation  of  a 
new  power.  It  remained  only  for  Volta  to  invent  his  pile,  consisting 
of  a  continued  series  of  zinc  and  copper  plates,  with  pieces  of  cloth 
between,  and  the  foundation  and  general  principles  of  electro-gal- 
vanism and  voltaic  electricity  were  laid  down. 

Frictional  electricity  has  been  compared  to  the  high-pressure 
steam  of  a  locomotive,  and  voltaic  electricity  to  the  steam  rising 
quietly  from  an  open  boiler.  The  chemical  action  of  frictional  elec- 
tricity is  very  feeble;  it  has  great  intensity  but  little  quantity; 
while  the  voltaic  pile  will  yield  an  enormous  quantity  of  electricity 
but  with  feeble  intensity.  Faraday  calculated  that  it  would  require 
a  Leyden  battery  to  be  charged  by  800,000  turns  of  a  powerful 
plate  machine  to  decompose  a  single  grain  of  water,  which  by  one 
of  Polvermacher's  bands  may  be  done  in  a  few  seconds. 

It  is  to  this  latter  agent,  voltaic  electricity,  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  electro-plate,  which  has  not  only  rendered  our  tables 
more  decent,  but  has  supplied  real  works  of  art,  and  statues  and 
ornaments  innumerable.  That  is  also  the  power  by  which  we  are 
enabled  to  convey  our  thoughts  thousands  and  thousands  of  miles, 
over  mountains  and  through  vast  oceans,  and  to  converse  from  our 
dining-room  with  our  friends  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world; 
while  by  its  agency  rocks  are  blasted,  cannons  and  torpedoes  are 
fred,  and  even  the  bells  of  some, of  our  houses  are  rung. 

Undoubtedly,  however,  the  greatest  marvels  of  this  beneficent 
agent  are  to  be  found  in  its  influence  on  the  human  frame,  and  in 
the  core  of  disease.  But,  like  everything  that  is  destined  eventually 
^  be  accepted  by  the  public  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  has  had  to 
Pwe  through  the  usual  three  stages  of  contempt,  controversy,  and 
^option.  More  than  a  hundred  years  ago  John  Wesley  said: 
1  How  much  sickness  and  pain  may  be  prevented  or  removed,  and 
W  many  lives  saved,  by  this  unparalleled  remedy !  And  yet  with 
*hat  vehemence  has  it  been  opposed !  Sometimes  by  treating  it 
*ith  contempt,  as  if  it  were  of  little  or  no  use  ;  sometimes  by  argu- 
ments, such  as  they  were ;  and  sometimes  by  such  cautions  against 
rts  ill-effects  as  made  thousands  afraid  to  meddle  with  it.'  And  he 
thus  sums  up  his  opinion  of  the  medical  profession  and  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  use  of  electricity  in  disease :  '  There  cannot  be  in 
nature  any  such  thing  as  an  absolute  panacea,  a  medicine  that  will 
core  every  disease  incident  to  the  human  body.  If  there  could, 
electricity  would  bid  fairer  for  it  than  anything  in  the  world.  Mr. 
Lovett  is  of  opinion  that  the  electrical  method  of  treating  disorders 
cannot  be  expected  to  arrive  at  any  considerable  degree  of  perfection 
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till  administered  and  applied  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  faculty.  Nay. 
then,  quanta  de  spe  decidi !  all  my  hopes  are  at  an  end.  For  when 
will  it  he  administered  and  applied  by  them  ?  Truly  ad  Gnecas 
calendas.  Not  till  the  gentlemen  of  the  faculty  have  more  regard 
to  the  interest  of  their  neighbours  than  their  own.  Therefore,  with- 
out waiting  for  what  probably  never  will  be,  and  what  indeed  we 
have  no  reason  to  expect,  let  men  of  sense  do  the  best  they  can  fur 
themselves,  as  well  as  for  their  poor  sick  helpless  neighbours, 
doubt  not  hut  more  nervous  disorders  would  be  cured  in  one  ye 
by  this  single  remedy,  than  the  whole  English  materia  mcdicn  1 
cure  by  the  end  of  the  century.' 

This  is  hard  upon  the  doctors,  yet  it  only  fairly  expresses  th< 
conduct  at  that  period.  They  alone,  however,  are  not  to  be  he 
responsible  for  the  delay  in  adopting  the  curative  powers  of  elec 
tricity.  Everything  worth  having  has  to  force  its  way  to  acceptance 
A  popular  writer  has  well  said :  '  If  London  could  be  lit  like  I 
city  in  the  fairy  tale  with  a  single  diamond,  which  rendered 
brighter  at  midnight  than  at  midday,  it  would  take  ten  years 
smoothe  away  prejudices  and  conciliate  self-interests,  so  as  to  adi 
of  the  illuminating  gem  being  displayed.'  All  the  astonishing  cu 
in  the  early  period  of  electricity  were  effected  by  clumsy  and  i 
portable  machinery,  with  '  shocks'  of  high-tension  current,  wh 
are  peculiarly  disagreeable  to  some  persons.  They  are  indeed  1 
the  actual  cautery — the  hot  iron  to  the  wound — when  compared  w 
the  modern  appliances  of  chain  batteries  and  bands,  whose  action 
so  tender  that  a  baby  would  not  wince  at  it,  and  which  are  so  port 
able  that  the  whole  apparatus  may  he  carried  iu  the  pocket. 

It  has  fallen  to  the  man  of  science,  and  not  to  the  mei 
practitioner,  to  enforce  a  belief  in  the  curative  powers  of  electr 
upon  the  public. 

About  the  centre  of  the  faehionable  side  of  Regent-street  may  be 
seen  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Pulvermacher.  How  many  suffering 
from  disease  which  has  baffled  the  skill  of  physicians,  how  many 
whose  nervous  feelings  render  life  a  burden  to  them,  how  mai 
afflicted  with  tic -douloureux  or  neuralgia,  limping  with  gout  or  rhei 
matism,  shivering  with  palsy,  or  bent  with  paralysis,  pass  that  e 
hlishment,  ignorant  that  therein  most  probably  lies  the  mitigatii 
of  their  suffering,  if  not  their  absolute  cure  t 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  curative  powers  of  electricity 
since  there  is  now  extant  a  scientific  literature,  by  the  most  e: 
physiologists  and  thaumaturgists,  affirming  these  powers;  but,  as  we 
have  said,  electricity  has  been  clumsy  in  its  apparatus,  and  unpleasant 
iu  its  action.  These  difficulties  Mr.  Pulvermacher  has  efieotufy 
overcome,  to  the  satisfaction  not  only  of  most  of  the  scientific  men 
on  the  Continent,  but  also  of  such  men  as  Sir  C.  Locock,  Sir  II. 
Holland,  Sir  William  Fergussou,  Sir  J.  R.  Martin,  Dr.  Sievcking, 
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Dr.  Qaain,  Dr.  Andrew  Clarke,  Dr.  Golding  Bird,  Dr.  Thompson, 
and  a  host  of  other  English  celebrities. 

The  great  advantage  of  electrical  action  is,  that  it  brings  relief 
in  a  large  number  of  diseases  confessedly  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
ordinary  remedies  of  the  physician.  How  powerless,  for  instance, 
is  ordinary  medical  skill  in  tic-douloureux !  Tic,  tic,  tic ;  it  is 
a  recurring  gentle  monosyllable,  suggestive  of  something  peculiarly 
quiet  and  peaceful ;  but,  madam,  that  tic  shoots  through  your  head 
like  a  shot  from  a  nine-pounder,  the  only  difference  being  that  after 
the  'tic*  you  have  your  head  ready  for  another,  while  after  the  shot 
you  would  have  no  head  worth  mentioning.  Or,  see  the  tears  rolling 
down  the  cheeks  of  that  pretty  girl,  whose  ideas  of  love  and  romance 
and  sentiment  are  scared  away  by  the  wearing  pain  of  neuralgia ; 
or,  racking  with  the  pain  of  gout  and  rheumatism,  the  man  of  middle 
age  passes  his  restless  nights,  gaining  temporary  respite  from  pain 
by  colchicum,  or  a  fitful  repose  from  morphine,  and  buying  present 
ease  at  the  cost  of  an  unhappy  and  painful  old  age.  Why,  madam, 
do  you  endure  this  tic  ?  Why,  dear  young  lady,  do  you  pine  under 
neuralgia?  Why,  old  man,  do  you  writhe  in  gouty  or  rheumatic 
agony,  when  help  is  so  near  ?  It  is  the  vis  inertia,  the  unbelief 
in  the  face  of  facts,  the  idiotic  negligence  of  remedies  which  appear 
simple.  If  they  had  been  bid  to  do  some  great  thing,  would  they 
not  have  done  it  ?  But  these  little  chains,  that  can  be  worn  like  a 
piece  of  ribbon,  what  are  they  in  the  face  of  tic,  and  neuralgia,  and 
rheumatism  ?  These  chain  batteries,  that  look  like  pieces  of  jewelry, 
what  can  they  do  to  strengthen  the  trembling  hand,  or  revive  the 
withering  limb  ? 

We  will  tell  you  what  they  are,  and  what  we  have  seen  them 
do.  We  have  seen  this  little  band,  which  you  seem  to  think  so  little 
°f— you,  the  sufferer  from  acute  pain — we  have  seen  it  with  only 
four  or  five  elements — that  is,  about  a  foot  long — dry  and  unexcited, 
placed  for  one  second  to  the  upper  plate  of  an  electroscope,  and  it 
has  produced  the  phenomena  of  attraction  and  repulsion  on  the  gold 
kaf.  We  have  seen  a  band  half  an  inch  wide  prove  the  power  of 
fte  electric  current,  by  passing  through  two  persons  and  decomposing 
water  in  a  test-tube.  We  have  seen  the  little  glittering  chain  bat- 
tery, which  could  be  carried  in  the  waistcoat-pocket,  produce  a  con- 
tinuous current  that  diffused  a  perfect  glow  of  warmth  through  the 
system;  and  with  a  little  instrument,  called  a  'contact  breaker/ 
appended  to  the  same  chain,  we  have  had  the  intermittent  current, 
which  can  be  regulated,  from  a  gentle  vibratory  motion  to  shocks  as 
powerful  as  could  be  gained  from  a  huge  or  cumbrous  battery,  and 
far  more  powerful  than  we  cared  to  endure. 

But,  if  these  chains  and  bands  are  small,  they  are  not  only 
powerful  but  valuable  ;  and  as  money  is  the  great  test  of  value  in  this 
eminently  commercial  country,  it  may  be  right  to  state  that  10,0001. 
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was  the  penalty  inflicted  by  the  Imperial  Court  of  Appeals  in  Paris 
for  the  infringement  of  the  patent. 

Here,  then,  we  have  an  electric  source  divested  of  all  machinery 
and  complication,  which  could  be  carried  in  a  cigar-case,  and  which 
can  be  made  to  furnish  both  the  interrupted  and  the  continuous  cur- 
rent in  large  quantities.  It  can  be  set  in  action  by  the  simplest 
means — merely  a  little  vinegar  and  a  little  water ;  and  it  can  be  applied 
not  only,  as  in  the  old  mode,  to  the  extremities,  but  so  as  to  sur- 
round the  body  of  the  patient. 

Although  we  are  not  continually  made  sensible  of  it,  men  and 
women  are  electrical  machines.  The  researches  of  Matteuoci, 
Dubois -Reymond,  Butter,  and  Faraday  prove  that  there  exists, 
both  in  the  muscles  and  nerves  of  human  beings  and  all  animals,  a 
natural  electricity,  independent  of  mechanical,  physical,  or  chemical 
actions,  exterior  or  interior;  that  this  electricity  is  manifested 
under  the  form  of  closed  currents  circulating  along  the  muscles  or 
nerves ;  that  the  presence  of  this  free  electricity  is  subordinate  to 
the  state  of  the  life  of  the  animal,  and  disappears  with  the  vital 
force ;  that  all  parts  of  the  body  furnish  signs  of  free  positive  elec- 
tricity, especially  when  the  circulation  is  excited,  which  signs  dis- 
appear under  the  action  of  cold  and  in  rheumatic  fever;  that  quantity 
currents  of  low  tension  are  constantly  acting  throughout  the  vascular 
system,  whilst  currents  of  high  tension,  but  of  inferior  quantity,  are 
to  be  found  in  the  cerebral,  spinal,  and  nervous  systems,  flowing,  in 
a  state  of  rest  of  the  individual,  in  directions  defined  by  nature, 
from  the  centre  to  the  circumference. 

The  direction  of  this  current  is  modified  by  voluntary  muscular 
contractions,  but  its  flow  may  be  obstructed  by  hostile,  poisonous  in- 
fluences, A  deficiency  of  the  powers  of  the  body  for  this  electro- 
generation,  or  a  deficiency  in  the  conducting  powers  of  the  vascular 
and  nervous  systems,  is  to  be  remedied  by  an  artificial  supply  of  elec- 
tricity, precisely  as  we  go  to  the  fire  to  warm  ourselves.  But  precisely 
as  we  do  not  put  ourselves  on  the  fire,  but  take  its  heat  steadily  and 
lastingly,  so  we  do  not  now  take  a  dose  of  electricity  sufficient  to 
shake  us  to  pieces,  but,  by  these  chains  and  bands,  keep  up  and 
sustain  a  genial  warmth  of  the  parts  affected,  or  of  the  whole  system. 
Nor  is  there  the  slightest  inconvenience  in  wearing  the  bands,  which 
are  made  to  fit  any  part  of  the  body,  or  to  surround  it  altogether, 
as  is  advised  in  cases  of  general  weakness.  Having  been  once  wetted 
with  vinegar-and-water,  the  action  commences,  and  the  moisture  of 
the  body  is  sufficient  to  sustain  the  excitation  of  the  chain  or  band 
for  an  indefinite  time.  That  the  current  does  exist,  even  in  its  dry 
state,  we  have  already  shown  by  the  test  of  the  electroscope. 

An  interesting  experiment,  showing  the  electricity  of  the  human 
frame,  and  bearing  strongly  on  the  importance  of  these  inventions  for 
restoring  the  lost  or  suspended  electric  powers,  was  made  by  Mr. 
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Rotter  of  Black  Bock,  Brighton.  Having  brought  the  two  ends  of  the 
conducting  wires  of  a  galvanometer  into  two  basins  of  water,  a  lady, 
acknowledged  to  be  in  consumption,  placed  a  hand  in  each  basin, 
tad  grasped  two  pieces  of  wood — with  the  left  hand  lightly  to%  com- 
plete the  contact,  while  her  right  pressed  the  wood  firmly  with 
macular  contraction.  The  needle  of  the  galvanometer  at  once  de- 
flected from  twelve  to  fifteen  degrees,  but  in  a  few  moments  came 
back  to  zero ;  and  no  muscular  effort  on  her  part  could  deflect  it. 
A  ittlwart  blacksmith  was  then  brought  in  and  the  same  experi- 
ment tried,  but  with  all  his  muscular  contraction  the  needle  was  only 
delected  about  five  degrees.  He  was  then  made  to  give  twenty-five 
strokes  on  an  anvil  with  his  sledgehammer,  and  when  he  afterwards 
repeated  the  experiment  the  needle  deflected  at  once  twelve  degrees. 

By  this  experiment  two  things  are  shown — that  in  a  state  of 
disease  the  body  readily  parts  with,  or  rather  has  not  the  power  to  re- 
tain, its  electricity ;  and  that  in  a  state  of  health,  muscular  exertion  of 
considerable  severity  is  requisite  to  cause  it  to  pass  out  of  the  sys- 
tem. There  is  just  room,  however,  in  this  experiment  for  the  cap- 
tions spirit  to  object  that  some  chemical  action  took  place  by  the 
use  of  the  water.  Mr.  Pulvermacher  has  improved  on  the  experi- 
ment, by  using  simply  two  metallic  handles  of  the  same  kind  of  metal, 
when  precisely  the  same  effect  is  produced  upon  the  galvanometer. 

It  was  suggested  in  1850,  by  the  writer  of  this  article,  that  the 
proximate  cause  of  cholera  might  be  found  in  the  rapid  passage  of 
electricity  from  the  human  frame;  the  peculiarity  of  the  atmosphere, 
known  to  exist  during  cholera,  favouring  the  passage  of  that  which 
is  the  life  itself  to  the  human  system. 

Since  that  time  wonderful  cures  of  cholera  have  been  re- 
corded by  Dr.  Godwin  of  Elboeuf,  Dr.  Defontaine  of  Mons,  Dr. 
Atkinson,  and  others.  The  latter  on  one  of  his  cases  remarks,  '  It 
via  indeed  singular  to  notice  the  visible  quantity  of  electric  fluid 
which  continually  discharged  itself  on  the  approach  of  any  conduct- 
ing body  to  the  surface  of  the  skin  of  a  patient  labouring  under  the 
collapse  stage.'  M.  Andraud  states  that  at  the  height  of  the  epi- 
demic in  Paris,  in  1849,  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  from  the  electrical 
machine  anything  but  slight  cracklings  without  sparks,  and  on  the 
7th  of  June  it  was  quite  dumb.'  He  continued  his  observations, 
*nd  on  the  9th  the  machine  at  the  least  touch  rendered  with  facil- 
ity most  lively  sparks.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  six  days  fol- 
lowing the  8th  of  June  the  mortality  in  Paris  fell  regularly  from 
667  to  855. 

It  is  now  only  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  since  electricity 
was  discovered,  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  since  the 
discovery  of  the  Leyden  jar  enabled  electricians  to  concentrate  the 
vital  fluid.  What  has  it  not  done  for  us  in  that  time  !  And  while  it 
was  so  decried  at  first,  and  has  met  with  impediment  after  impedi- 
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ment,  we  now  accept  what  it  gives  us,  so  quietly  and  bo  much  as 
matter  of  course,  that  a  few  days  ago  the  annorui cement  that  elei 
communication  was  completed  with  the  Antiprdes  called  forth 
thing  more  than  a  short  paragraph  in  the  newspapers.     May  we 
hope,  then,  the  time  has  come  when  not  only  the  scientific  medh 
man,  but  every  practitioner,  will  look  for  himself  into  the  curatii 
powers  of  electricity  ? 

Everything  that  is  good,  however,  in  the  present  day  is  sui 
have  a  host  of  empirical    imitators,   and  the  inventions  of  w 
we  have  spoken  are  no  exception  to  this  rule.      These  chains 
bands  are  really  formed  on  scientific  principles,  giving  the  pati. 
the  benefit  of  the  curative  powers  of  electricity  in  a  convenient  foi 
There  are  many  spurious  appliances  under  the  name  of  magne 
electro -magnetic,    and  other  high-sounding   titles,  that    get  c 
founded  with  the  continuous  current  of  electricity,  which  alone, 
the  opinion  of  the  highest  medical  authorities,  can  have  any  el 
on  the  diseases  wo  have  enumerated.     The  mischief  done  by 
spurious  imitations  is  incalculable,  and  they  lead  not  only  to  dis 
pointment,  but  have  a  discouraging  effect  upon  the  public  mind. 

Judging  by  the  extraordinary  cases  of  cure  by  the  use  of  these  chs 
and  hands,  now  well  authenticated  by  the  hi<rhos1  pruTi's^iona!  ant  In 
ties,  John  Wesley  was  indeed  prophetic  when  he  wrote  in  1759: 
is  highly  probable  a  timely  use  of  this  moans  might  prevent,  bel 
they  were  thoroughly  formed,  and  frequently  even  then  remove,  so 
of  the  most  painful  and  dangerous  distempers— cancers  and  si 
fulous  humours  in  particular — though  they  will  yield  to  no  ot 
medicine  yet  discovered.  It  ia  certain  nothing  is  so  likely,  by  at 
lerating  the  contained  fluids,  to  dilate  and  open  the  passages  as  1 
as  divide  the  coagulated  particles  of  blood,  that  so  the  eirculat 
may  be  again  performed.  And  it  is  a  doubt  whether  it  would 
he  of  more  use  even  in  mortification  than  either  the  bark  or  | 
other  medicine  in  the  world.' 

HENRY  L.IKE. 
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WATCHMAN,  WHAT  OF  THE  NIGHT  ? 

'Watchman,  what  of  the  night?'  Isaiah  xxi.  11. 


'  As  we  oft  see  against  some  storm 
A  silence  in  the  heavens ;  the  rack  stands  still, 
The  hold  winds  speechless,  and  the  orb  below 
As  hush  as  death :  anon  the  dreadful  thunder 
Doth  rend  the  region  I'    Shakespeare. 

Look,  Warder,  forth  from  thy  tower  on  high, 
I  must  pat  to  sea  ere  the  light ; 

So,  read  me  the  signs  of  the  jewell'd  sky, 
Say,  Watchman,  What  of  the  Night  ? 

Not  a  breeze  disarrayeth  the  crimson  rose ; 

The  rivers  look  fast  asleep ; 
The  zephyrs  are  lull'd  in  benign  repose 

On  the  throbless  breast  of  the  deep. 
In  the  placid  valleys  no  voice  is  heard 

Save  the  song  of  the  tinkling  rills ; 
Not  a  leaf  of  the  spectral  trees  is  stirr'd 

On  the  unimpassion'd  hills. 
Unclouded  and  calm  is  each  radiant  star 

Begemming  the  arch  on  high  ; 
.  And  the  queenly  moon  in  her  silver  car 

Glides  soft  through  an  amethyst  sky : 
Ere  the  day  shall  break  and  the  shadows  pass, 

Or  ever  the  dawn  grow  bright, 
Go  fearless  forth  on  the  sea  of  glass ; 

'Tis  a  heavenly  gentle  night ! 

O,  methinks  I  hear  the  uprising  gale 
In  its  wild  and  sudden  might ! 

Hark,  Warder,  hark  to  its  frantic  wail ! 
Say,  Watchman,  What  of  the  Night  ? 

Yes,  the  Spirit  of  change  in  a  fell  eclipse 
His  remorseless  crest  uproars ; 

And  a  breath  from  his  false  disenchanting  lips 
Has  unparadised  all  the  spheres  ! 

Bicovd  Bmbimb,  Vol.  IX.  F.8.  Vol.  XIX. 
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The  zephyrs,  affrighted  from  slumber's  thrall, 

Have  their  doleful  dirge  intoned : 
The  bejewelTd  sky  is  an  inky  pall ; 

And  the  queenly  moon's  dethroned. 
Like  a  horde  of  wolves  do  the  waves  appear — 

So  clamorous,  white,  and  brave  ; 
And  the  sea  of  glass  is  a  desert  drear, 

Where  the  savage  creatures  rave. 
From  the  clouds'  dark  bosom  the  lightnings  leap, 

In  flashes  that  daze  the  sight ; 
0,  venture  not  on  the  faithless  deep, 

'Tis  a  wild  terrific  night ! 

Nay,  Warder,  nay !    A  divine  command 

Hath  come  from  above  to  me ; 
'Tis  writ  in  the  stars  by  a  Heavenly  Hand 

That  I  put  this  night  to  sea. 
So,  whether  the  sky  be  clear  or  dark. 

Or  whatever  fate  befall ; 
To  God's  dear  love  I  commend  my  bark, 

And  go  forth  at  Honour's  call ! 

Such,  such  is  the  course  of  our  earthly  task. 

Alternately  dark  and  bright ; 
And  full  many  a  cause  have  we  still  to  ask, 

0  Watchman,  What  of  the  Night  ? 

CHARLES  J.  DUNPHIE,  A.B. 
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X.  QUIN'S-COUBT  AND  FOOTLIGHTS- YARD,  W.C. 

I  begin,  believe  me,  to  be  uneasily  aware  that  I  am  wandering 
about  the  British  metropolis  in  a  very  desultory  and  discursive,  not 
to  say  demented,  manner ;  and  I  am  conscious  that  to  the  unthink- 
ing it  may  appear  that  this  work  (in  reality  deliberately  planned 
and  profoundly  excogitated)  is  a  mere  random  galimatias,  flung 
together  without  aim  or  end,  or  intention  of  system  or  arrangement. 
Bat  I  have  two  pleas  in  abatement,  if  any  such  charge  as  the  fore- 
going be  brought  against  me.  What  would  have  been  the  result 
bad  I  tabled  the  streets,  squares,  terraces,  and  so  forth,  in  this  sur- 
vey of  the  world  of  London  as  it  rolls,  alphabetically  ?  Scarcely 
anything,  I  should  say,  beyond  tedium,  boredom,  and  nausea.  The 
ABCism  of  Lempriere  was,  as  Macaulay  pointed  out,  the  reductio 
<uZ  absurdum  of  systematisation.  Who  does  not  remember 
Thomas  Babington's  famous  quiz  on  the  author  of  the  Classical 
dictionary,  under  the  head  of  Jones  ? — '  Jones,  William,  a  Welsh 
judge  and  Oriental  scholar;  Thomas,  a  foundling;  Davy,  a  fiend.' 
I  fancy  I  am  misquoting  Macaulay  verbally,  but  I  have  given  his 
gist.  And  have  you  not  seen  that  wonderful  biographical  jumble  in 
Btyk's  Dictionary,  where  on  one  and  the  same  page  the  reader 
is  introduced  to  Cain,  the  first  murderer ;  Calchas,  the  soothsayer  in 
the  Iliad  ;  and  Cayet,  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  who  is  said  to  have 
sold  himself  to  the  devil  ?  Trust  me,  had  the  scheme  of  this  pre- 
sent performance  been  based  on  that  of  Messrs.  Kelly's  enormous 
annual  volume,  the  author  (your  servant  to  command)  would  soon 
have  grown  as  great  a  bore  as  the  Claimant.  And  as  for  the 
second  string  to  the  bow  of  my  extenuation,  I  can  but  direct  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  London  of  which  I  discourse  is  quite 
Imaginary.  There  is  no  such  place.  It  is  all  a  dream,  and  a  vi- 
sion of  the  day  season.  I  tell  of  a  world  not  round,  but  as  flat  as 
the  Surrey  canal,  and  from  the  overtopping  firmament  of  which  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars  are  hung  by  solid  chains,  like  so  many  gasa- 
liers.  In  my  world  the  trees  grow  with  their  tops  in  the  earth,  and 
their  roots  high  in  air  (an  inversion  of  the  natural  order  of  things 
once  imagined  by  the  judicious  Hooker).  Mine  is  an  unsubstantial 
*nd  ideal  planet,  inhabited  only  by  phantoms  and  uncorporeal 
fences.     My  men  and  women  do  not  argue  logically  ,\>\x\*  \>sto\>\fc 
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incoherently.  They  hear  with  their  eyes  and  understand  with  their 
elbows.  They  deem  the  hour  to  be  noon  when  it  is  really  fourteen 
o'clock ;  and  dozing  all  the  Sabbath,  they  ring  the  church  bells  on 
Monday  morning.  They  read  the  headlines  of  all  the  columns  in  a 
newspaper  page  right  along ;  and  think  that  Mr.  Finis  began  the 
book,  and  that  Mr.  Preface  ended  it.  They  eat  roast  beef  with  a 
teaspoon,  and  sup  broth  with  a  five-pronged  fork.  They  put  on  a 
full  suit  of  sables  to  go  to  a  wedding,  and  appear  at  a  funeral  as 
gorgeously  attired  as  the  great  Panjandrum  with  a  little  round 
button  at  top.  Are  these  not  the  kind  of  things  we  do  in  a  dream? 
Nay,  wandering  in  dreamland,  do  we  not  achieve  even  more  wonderful 
things  ?  Pigs  fly ;  prudes  walk  about  with  never  a  rag  to  cover 
them ;  loafers  become  Good  Templars  ;  spendthrifts  pay  their  debts 
and  lay-up  coin  in  the  Post-office  savings-bank;  dramatists 
write  original  pieces;  Irishmen  love  England;  my  Lord  Hategood 
is  just ;  Giant  Despair  is  jolly ;  and  Mr.  Worldly  Wiseman  is  as 
innocent  as  a  sucking  dove — in  dreams.  A  dream  is  a  quantity  of 
sensible  things  crumbled  up  into  nonsense.  It  is  Mr.  Babbage's 
calculating  machine  with  a  screw  loose,  and  giving  nothing  but 
wrong  quotients ;  it  is  the  '  form'  of  reason  gone  into  '  pie ;'  it  is  an 
electric  wire  run  mad,  and  telegraphing  only  balderdash ;  it  is  the 
chariot  of  common  sense  with  the  linch-pin  pulled  out,  the  reins 
cut,  the  driver  drunk,  and  the  horses  racing  furiously  to  the  edge  of 
a  precipice — good  gracious !  they  will  go  over ;  there  will  be  the 
awfullest  of  smashes.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  We  wake.  And  from  time 
to  time  I  wake  from  this  vision  of  mine,  of  whose  baseless  fabric  not  a 
wrack  remains  behind ;  and  then  I  should  be  very  happy  to  earn  a 
pound  a  week  (earning  it  honestly  too)  as  an  enumerater  for  the  next 
census,  a  hunter-up  of  changes  of  address  for  the  Post-office  London 
Directory,  or  an  index-maker  for  the  Parliamentary  Blue-books. 

Quin's-court  runs  out  of  Czarina-street,  Strand,  into  Footlights- 
yard,  which  again  has  an  outlet  in  Bracegirdle-alley,  which  finally 
loses  itself  in  the  great  estuary  of  Low-lane.  Thus  Footlights-yard 
is  a  lake  fed  by  one  river  feeding  another,  and  emptying  itself  into 
an  arm  of  the  sea — the  great  ocean  of  London  life.  The  whole 
neighbourhood  is  theatrical ;  and  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  head 
of  Quin's-court  there  are  half-a-dozen  theatres :  the  T.  R.  Low- 
lane  ;  the  Royal  Burmese  Opera,  Armida's  -  garden  ;  the  Royal 
Depravity  Theatre,  in  the  block  between  Czarina  and  Salamanca- 
street;  the  Royal  Prytaneeum,  in  Salamanca -street  itself;  and,  on 
the  Low-lane  side,  the  Royal  Parnassus,  and  the  Lugubrious  Opera- 
house.  Stay,  there  is  also  the  Planet  in  Coalscuttle  -  street,  an 
edifice  recently  erected  on  the  site  of  old  Tyger's  Inn.  But  to  me 
the  most  interesting  of  all  these  temples  of  the  drama  is  the  Theatre 
Royal  Low-lane,  a  vast  brick- and-mortar  cube,  one  side  of  which 
abuts  on  Footlights-yard.    It  is  not  the  stage-door  side  :  that  is  in 
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Little  Trapdoor-street,  nearly  opposite  the  Proscenium,  that  famous 
theatrical  tavern ;  and  of  both  the  stage-door  and  the  tavern  I  may 
have  something  to  say  presently.  The  fa$ade  and  principal  entrances 
of  the  Theatre  Royal  are  in  Czarina-street:  the  rear  gives  upon 
Low-lane.  It  is  a  mighty  quadrangle ;  and  in  the  whole  of  (Ima- 
ginary) London  there  is  not  (the  Non-Natural  Gallery  and  Baron 
Ikeyde  Medici's  mansion  in  Piccadilly  excepted)  a  building  of  which 
the  exterior  is  more  architecturally  hideous.  Its  predecessor,  burnt 
down  in  the  reign  of  George  III.,  was  uglier  still ;  its  other  ante- 
cessor still  more  unsightly,  although  it  was  designed  by  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren :  a  great  man,  but  all  of  whose  buildings  were  merely 
mathematical  problems  demonstrated  in  stone  or  brick :  and  all 
Euclid's  problems  are  not  so  beautiful  as  the  one  which  teaches  us 
how  to  raise  a  perpendicular.  But  for  the  very  reason  that  the 
outer  shell  of  the  T.  R.  Low-lane  is  gloomy,  dingy,  and  forbidding 
have  I  always  loved  it.  The  radiant  glories  of  the  interior  are  en- 
hanced by  the  squalor  of  the  external  covering.  Look  at  a  cocoa- 
nut,  rough,  brown,  hairy,  and  grotesquely  reminiscent  of  the  face  of 
a  baboon.  But  crack  your  nut,  and  revel  in  the  delicate  milky 
white  of  its  hue,  its  ambrosial  odour,  its  brisk  yet  soothing  succu- 
lence. A  woman  in  ball-dress,  with  her  great  white  bare  shoulders 
and  her  towering  poll  of  false  hair,  has  no  charms  for  me ;  but  let 
her  wear  a  black  domino  over  her  braveries,  and  take  off  her  sable 
metope  when  she  sits  down  to  supper,  and  she  becomes  more  beau- 
tiful than  Juno.  This  the  Americans  have  well  understood  in  their 
1  calico'  balls.  The  ladies  all  appear  in  gowns  of  plain  printed  cotton 
or  homespun.  They  dance  demurely  and  decorously,  like  so  many 
shaking  Quakeresses,  until  midnight ;  when,  hey !  presto !  a  gong 
sounds ;  off  as  in  a  pantomimic  '  strip'  go  the  calico  gowns,  and 
Transatlantic  beauty  swims  revealed,  in  silk  and  satin,  and  gauze 
^d  lace,  and  ribbons,  chains,  and  ouches.  Give  me  a  rugose  shell 
to  my  walnut,  a  flinty  cuirass  to  my  oyster,  a  husk  to  my  wheat. 
You  like  diamonds — to  sum  up  examples — Madam  ?  Well,  would 
you  like  your  bracelet  or  your  carcanet  to  lie  in  a  box  bedizened  with 
all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  ?  I  think  not.  The  Romans  (still 
incomparably  the  best  jewellers  in  the  world)  understand  better 
than  any  other  people  the  art  of  making  gems  most  enjoyable  to  the 
possessor  ;  for  it  is  bi  private,  in  her  boudoir  or  her  dressing-room, 
that  a  woman  gloats  most  greedily  over  her  jewels.  The  Romans 
refrain  from  incasing  their  trinkets  in  gaudy  caskets.  Thoy  repu- 
diate cases  covered  with  ostentatious  crimson  morocco,  and  lined 
with  glaring  white  satin.  Their  jewel-cases  are  of  the  dullest  mad- 
der or  the  soberest  tawny  shagreen ;  and  the  lining  is  of  dark  green 
satin  or  shagreen.  Ah  !  how  the  diamonds  leap  up  at  you !  how 
the  facets  of  the  emeralds  gleam  and  twinkle  as  though  they  were 
the  eyes  of  Argus,  no  longer  oppressed  by  Hermes'  drowsing  wand ! 
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how  the  rubies  bead  and  ripple  in  their  ruddiness,  as  though  thej 
craved  to  be  swallowed,  like  a  bumper  of  old  Burgundy ! 

Thus,  the  outside  of  the  T.  R.  Low-lane  could  never  be  too 
dingy  for  me.  It  was  the  ogre's  castle ;  but  inside  I  knew  was 
Fairyland.  It  was  the  'dark  scene/  with  clown  and  pantaloon 
groping  about  in  dread  of  the  evil  genius  Grimgribber ;  but  behind 
the  Cimmerian  cavern  were  Mr.  Beverley's  transformation  scene,  witi 
Dutch  metal  and  orzidue,  rainbow  gauze  and  tinselled  trees,  red  fire 
and  the  limelight ;  and  any  number  of  beaptifcl  young  ladies  float- 
ing about  in  mid-air,  in  the  shortest  of  skirts  and  the  longest  oi 
tights,  and  all  covered  with  spangles.  I  am  indebted  to  the  Theatre 
Royal  Low-lane  for  some  of  the  happiest  nights  I  ever  spent  in  mj 
life.  There  have  I  seen  William  Charles  Macready,  admirable  in 
Richelieu,  moving  in  Werner,  terrible  in  Macbeth,  awful  in  Lear. 
There  did  I  hear  the  unapproachable  Marie  Malibran  warble  in  the 
Maid  of  Artois  that  which  was  very  nearly  her  death-song.  There 
have  I  seen  Lucille  Grahn  and  Sophie  Fuoco  dance.  There  did  I 
listen  to  the  Bohemian  Girl  and  to  Maritana ;  and  see  the  orches- 
tral baton  wielded  by  such  men  as  Michael  William  Balfe  and 
Vincent  Wallace.  Do  you  remember  Harley  at  Low-lane?  Do 
you  remember  the  attacks  in  Punch  on  poor  Poet  and  Manager 
Bunn  (not  half  a  bad  fellow,  as  poets  and  managers  went)  ?  I  do ; 
and  more  and  less ;  for  the  T.  R.  has  had  its  dark  days.  There 
was  the  management  of  Mr.  Ben  Jochanan — formerly  of  Fi-fe- 
buildings,  Capias-lane,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  sheriffs  of  Middle- 
sex. Ah  !  that  was  a  rare  time  for  the  Ammonites  and  the  Jezreel- 
ites,  the  Jebusites  and  the  Amorites.  The  noses  of  the  People 
hung  over  the  dress  circle  like  the  meat-hooks  in  a  butcher's  shop 
turned  upside  down.  There  was  a  representative  of  one  of  the  Ten 
Tribes  in  every  private  box ;  all  the  money-  and  check-takers  were 
process-servers  ;  the  wardrobe  was  supplied  by  costumiers  who 
carried  bags  on  their  backs,  and  wore  three  hats  instead  of  one ;  and 
the  refreshment  rooms  smelt  of  fried  fish.  This  was  all  during  Mr. 
Ben  Jochanan's  (imaginary)  management  many,  many  years  ago. 
The  theatre  failed  to  pay  Mr.  Ben  Jochanan,  and  he  failed  to  pay 
his  creditors.  He  went  subsequently  into  the  wine  trade  by  the 
way  of  Basinghall-street,  and  is  now  the  lordly  proprietor  of  a  palace 
six  stories  high  at  South  Kensington,  the  highest-stepping  horses 
in  all  Hyde-park,  and  seven  daughters  all  as  beautiful  as  Mr.  Haiti- 
day's  Rebecca  as  interpreted  by  Miss  Neilson.  After  Ben  Jochanan 
had  'g'in  out' — to  use  an  Americanism — Colonel  Gonoph,  late 
of  the  Venezuelan  cavalry,  took  up  the  running.  He  had  his  own 
comedies  performed  at  the  T.  R.  They  were  punctually  hissed  ofi 
the  stage,  and  the  Colonel  emigrated  to  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua, 
having  previously  married  Miss  Rootitoo,  the  singing  chambermaid. 
He  did  not  take  her  with  him  to  Nicaragua,  fearful,  doubtless,  that 
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the  climate  of  Central  America  might  affect  her  health.  Then  came 
poor  Monsieur  Printanier's  promenade  concerts,  successful  for  a 
time,  bat  ending  in  collapse,  notwithstanding  the  attractions  of  the 
periodical  masquerades.  After  Printanier  reigned  Hiram  E.  Boan- 
erges, from  the  State  of  Hinois,  wild-beast  tamer ;  and  the  classic 
boards  of  the  T.  R.  were  for  a  whole  season  desecrated  by  the 
presence  of  cages  full  of  lions,  tigers,  and  laughing  hyaenas.  I  drop 
the  curtain  over  the  remembrance  of  this  painful  spectacle.  I  can 
see  Hiram  Boanerges  now,  with  his  head  in  the  lion's  mouth.  It 
wis  wicked  to  indulge  in  the  wish ;  but  I  don't  think  I  should  have 
gone  into  very  deep  mourning  had  the  king  of  beasts  wagged  his 
tail,  and  (noblesse  oblige)  bitten  Hiram's  head  clean  off. 

The  Theatre  Royal  Low-lane  is  itself  again  now;  and  sump- 
tuously mounted  spectacles,  with  pantomimes  gotten  up  regardless 
of  expense,  have  for  some  years  since  filled  its  treasury  to  overflow- 
ing.   The  last  time  I  was  in  Quin's-court  (in  which  the  gallery-door 
of  the  T.  R.  is  situated)  the  thoroughfare  was  blocked — it  was  about 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening — by  a  dense  multitude  of  supporters  of  the 
drama,  eager  for  the  doors  to  open,  and  rehearsing  a  gamut  of  cat- 
calls marvellous  for  their  variety  and  shrillness.     The  ululation  of 
one  gentleman  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  and  with  a  hairy  cap  on  his 
head,  vividly  recalled  Leigh  Hunt's  description  of  '  the  singular  un- 
dulation of  yowl — a  gargle,  as  though  a  wolf  were  practising  the 
rudiments  of  a  shake.'     You  will  observe  that  I  quote  my  authority. 
Had  I  omitted  the  inverted  commas,  some  kind  friend  of  a  critic 
would  have  taken  the  faqon  deparler  as  mine  own,  and  might  have 
accused  me  of  an  incurable  propensity  for  corrupting  the  Queen's 
English.     What  is  the  Queen's  English  ?  and  what  do  the  people 
called  critics  know  about  it  ?     I  am  entitled  to  ask  the  question ; 
for  I  have  dabbled  in  criticism  myself,  and  am  certain  that  I  know 
nothing  about  her  Majesty's  vernacular.     I  am  not  the  boy  Jones, 
to  hide  under  the  sofa,  and  listen 'to  the  conversation  of  my  sove- 
reign.   And  who  are  the  blockheads  who  presume  to  censure  the 
performances  of  their  betters  ?     Listen  to  the  words  of  one  who 
was  in  his  day  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  English  critics.   '  There 
u  a  certain  race  of  men,'  wrote  Samuel  Johnson,  '  that  either  ima- 
gine it  their  duty,  or  make  it  their  amusement,  to  hinder  the  recep- 
tion of  every  work  of  learning  and  genius;  who  stand  as  sentinels  in 
the  avenues  of  Fame,  and  value  themselves  on  giving  Envy  and 
Ignorance  the  first  notion  of  a  prey !'     There  are,  at  this  moment 
of  time,  five  critics  of  this  calibre,  sitting  in  a  box  in  the  coffee- 
room  of  the  Proscenium  tavern,  smoking  cigarettes  made  of  salt- 
petre and   assafcetida,  drinking  grog  composed  of  equal  parts  of 
oil  of  vitriol,  chlorodyne,  and  Barking-creek  sewage,  and  girding 
at  the   successful  authors,  artists,  dramatists,    actors,    actresses, 
and  musicians  of  the  day.     There  is  Sporus,  who  glowers  at  you 
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lating  about  the  prospects  of  the  pantomime  at  the  Lane,  and  mildly 
mourning  over  the  palmy  days  of  Joey  Grimaldi — the  glories  of  the 
fasti  of  Hot  Codlins  and  Tippetywitchet.  Honest  schoolmistress, 
battered  yet  still  brisk  old  Mousk,  may  you  never  want  scholars, 
and  gossips,  and  orders  for  two  for  the  upper  boxes ! 

My  good  reader,  if  your  proclivities  (the  hideous  yet  expressive 
word)  are  dramatic — and  if  you  are,  as  I  hope,  a  loyal  reader,  you 
must  needs  be  fond  of  the  drama,  seeing  that  our  princes  and  prin- 
cesses of  the  Blood  seem  to  pass  nearly  the  whole  of  their  leisure 
time  within  the  walls  of  some  theatre  or  another — if  I  could  get  you 
into  Quin's-court  and  Footlights-yard,  say  by  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  I  would  undertake  to  keep  you  until  the  same  hour  at 
night  occupied,  amused,  interested,  delighted,  with  things  theatrical. 
One  sad  hiatus  we  should  indeed  find  in  our  catalogue  raisonne. 
The  pleasant  old  Noggin  tavern,  a  hostelry  as  famous  in  its  day  as 
the  Proscenium,  exists  no  more.  From  garret  to  basement  that 
public  was  professional.  The  last  landlord,  Gypes,  had  been  a 
prompter,  and  succeeded  WhufBe,  once  a  '  heavy  old  man'  of  con- 
siderable popularity  in  the  provinces.  His  forerunner  had  been 
Tilldridge,  an  ex-theatrical  treasurer,  and  subsequently  'private 
secretary'  to  Leopold  Lushington,  the  most  famous  tragedian  of  his 
day— the  man  who  made  six  hundred  pounds  a  week,  and  died  not 
worth  a  penny.  He  was  the  idol  of  the  world  of  playgoers.  '  And 
what  did  the  Marquis  of  Carabas  say,  my  dear  ?'  his  anxious  wife 
asked,  when  he  returned  one  night  exhausted  but  radiant  from  one 
of  his  grandest  Shakesperean  triumphs  at  Low-lane.  *D — n  the 
Marquis  of  Carabas  !'  cried  Leopold  Lushington;  '  the  pit  rose  at 
wi"  He  could  not  say  more  had  he  been  an  Athenian,  and  had 
the  audience  flung  their  garments  upon  him.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
'  private  secretary'  to  the  great  interpreter  of  the  immortal  bard  to 
write  his  letters ;  to  make  peace  between  his  mistresses ;  to  hide  him 
when  the  bailiffs  were  hunting  him ;  and  to  put  him  to  bed  when  drunk. 

You  could  scarcely  tell  at  the  Noggin,  even  so  recently  as  Gypes's 
tune,  whether  the  young  gentleman  who  carried  out  the  beer  was 
pot-bo/ or  call-boy.  Supernumeraries  and  scene-shifters  gathered  in 
the  taproom.  .There  were  generally  at  least  two  pantaloons  out  of 
hick  (and  an  engagement)  and  a  superannuated  clown  in  the  parlour; 
*fld  behind  the  bar  confabulating  with  Mrs.  Gypes  you  might  always 
reckon  on  finding  on  a  Saturday,  about  treasury  time,  a  brace  of 
taUet-girls.  Many  a  time  and  oft  have  frenzied  dramatists  rushed 
toto  the  Noggin,  ordered  pens,  ink,  paper,  and  brandy  cold,  and 
(in  Gypes's  own  private  room  upstairs)  dashed  off  the  '  tag*  of  a 
ferocious  melodrama,  the  last  merry  couplet  of  dialogue,  or  the 
last  verse  of  a  '  patter*  song,  for  which  the  leader  of  the  band  was 
waiting  (over  gin,  warm)  at  the  bar  downstairs,  to  set  the  stanzas  to 
music.     Then  there  was  a  clubroom — a  clubroom  in  the  good.  o\4. 
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style ;  with  its  long  double  row  of  Pembroke  tables,  dinted  by  much 
banging  of  pewters  and  clinking  of  rummers  when  the  health  of 
'our  deservedly  popular  Mend  and  brother  member'  was  proposed; 
its  sanded  floor ;  its  high-backed  Windsor  chairs ;  its  churchwarden 
pipes  arranged  in  lozenge  pattern ;  its  mighty  spittoons,  and  its 
mezzo-tinto  print  oyer  the  mantelpiece  of  Mr.  Oarrick  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Abel  Drugger,  after  Zoffany.  Twenty  clubs  have  been  started 
in  that  room,  of  which  the  windows,  if  they  had  ever*been  cleaned 
(which  was  not  the  case),  might  have  commanded  a  view  en  plein  of 
the  highly  interesting  dead  brick  wall  of  the  Theatre  Royal  Low-lane 
opposite.  The  Three-outs  Club  met  at  the  Noggin  thirty  years  ago. 
Luke  Limpet,  the  dramatist,  was  president,  and  among  the  members 
was  poor  dear  Albert  Greatheart— a  '  comic  writer*  they  called  him ; 
but  one  who  had  a  power  of  sober  seriousness  and  common  sense, 
ay,  and  of  delicate  sympathy  and  pathos,  in  him  ;  Jim  Tinsel,  a  cle- 
ver fellow,  who  might  have  done  almost  anything  if  he  had  liked,  but 
who  drank  like  a  fish,  and  who,  less  judicious  than  the  fishes  (which 
drink  incessantly,  and  say  nothing),  could  not  hold  his  tongue  when 
the  liquor  was  in  him ;  Proudfoot,  the  barrister ;  Jack  Orpiment, 
the  scene-painter ;  Quad,  the  Oxford  man ;  and  old  Bailey  Ribald, 
the  sayer  of  good  things  (it  did  not  appear  that  he  had  any  other 
profession),  were  all  members  of  the  Three-outs.  Between  them,  so  I 
have  heard,  but  I  do  not  place  implicit  confidence  in  the  legend,  they 
started  a  little  comic  periodical — Pantagruel  was,  I  think,  its  name,  or 
was  it  Sganarelle  '? — which  after  many  ups  and  downs  grew  to  be  the 
most  famous  satirical  journal  in  all  (Imaginary)  London,  and  perhaps 
in  all  Europe.  The  good  fellows  who  were  its  founders  are  nearly  all 
dead.  Limpet,  the  projector,  died  in  debt.  Albert  Greatheart  made 
thirty  thousand  pounds,  and  died  of  overwork  and  a  trumpery  cold 
in  the  head.  His  money  turned  to  dry  leaves  somehow,  like  the 
piastres  of  the  magician  in  the  Arabian  tale,  and  profited  nobody. 
Jim  Tinsel  lives,  a  poor  brother  in  the  Cloisterhouse.  Proudfoot  is  an 
Indian  judge,  and  got  his  knighthood  the  other  day.  Orpiment,  the 
scene-painter,  went  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  they  say  got  eaten 
there.  Quad,  the  Oxford  man,  is  now  the  Reverend  Father  Quad, 
of  the  oratory  of  St.  Samson  Agonistes ;  wears  peas  in  his  shoes 
and  a  strap  stuck  full  of  rusty  nails  round  his  waist,  and  horsewhips 
himself  every  Tuesday  and  Friday;  and  poor  old  Bailey  Ribald, 
broken  and  desolate,  is  lying  now  in  Holloway  gaol,  under  a  county- 
court  judgment,  at  the  suit  of  his  wife's  tallyman.  He  had  al- 
ways a  soft  heart,  and  when  he  was  close  upon  seventy  married 
a  young  lady  (assistant  in  a  mourning  warehouse)  aged  seventeen. 
Requicscant  in  pace — I  mean  the  living.  Surely  it  is  the  idlest 
absurdity  to  wish  peace  to  the  dead.  They  have  it  without  any 
wishes  on  our  part.  As  for  Sganarelk,  it  is  now  edited,  I  believe, 
by  a  doctor  of  divinity ;  and  among  the  contributors  are  two  Quar- 
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terly  Reviewers,  a  Centurion  of  the  Tenth  Legion,  the  under-secre- 
tary  of  state  for  the  Not-at-home  Department,  and  an  apparitor 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court.  SganareUe  has  become  highly  respect- 
able, but  slightly  solemn.  And  so — the  proverb  is  rusty — we  ripen 
and  rot.  There  are  no  more  club-meetings  at  the  Noggin.  Even 
the  '  Cannibals/  who  succeeded  to  the  vacant  chairs  of  the  '  Three- 
oats/  have  changed  their  v&me  to  a  West-end  hotel,  and  have  taken 
to  wearing  clean  linen  and  drinking  hock-and-seltzer.  The  jolly 
hostel  is  shut  up ;  and  memory  gazes  wistfully  at  the  closed  portal 
and  barred  windows,  sighs,  drops  a  tear,  and  then,  feeling  thirsty, 
strolls  off  to  the  Proscenium  for  a  cheerful  glass. 

I  spoke  anon  of  the  nymphs  of  the  ballet,  of  whom  Mrs.  Oypes 
was  the  kind  and  constant  guide,  philosopher,  and  Mend.    She  lent 
the  poor  things  a  little  money  from  time  to  time ;  for  with  a  salary 
ranging  between  fifteen  shillings  and  a  pound  a  week  a  young  lady's 
exchequer  is  apt  to  fall  somewhat  low  about  Thursday.     She  gave 
them  good  advice  in  their  little  love  affairs — do  you  think  that  a 
ballet-girl  has  not  as  full  a  right  to  a  love  affair  as  a  Quakeress  or 
a  Sunday-school  teacher  ? — and  she  consoled  them  under  affliction 
when  they  had  been  sworn  at  beyond  feminine  endurance  by  the 
stage-manager,  or  when  their  toes  had  been  stamped  upon  by  the 
ballet -mistress.      Yes,  in  Imaginary-London  theatres  ballet-mis- 
tresses have  stamped  on  the  toes  of  their  nymphs.     I  knew  one 
choregraphic  instructress,  an  Englishwoman,  who  used  to  cane  her 
pupils;  and  another — she  was  a  Frenchwoman,  Madame  Lafleur 
d'Enfer,  indeed — who  used  to  Sell  them,  when  they  were  worth 
selling,  to  the  British  aristocracy ;  but  the  nymphs  in  actually  exist- 
ing London  are  drilled  by  ballet-masters  who  are  gentlemen. 

Although  the  Noggin  is  closed  for  good,  the  pets  of  the  ballet 
have  not  by  any  means  deserted  Quin's-court  and  Footlights-yard. 
Cymothoe  and  the  *  sea-green  train  of  beauteous  nymphs,  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  main/  are  always  running  in  and  out  of  the  avenues 
between  Czarina-street  and  Low-lane.  Some  of  them  live  in  the 
locality  which  they  affectionately  term  the  '  Yard* — dwelling  in  poor 
little  attics,  patiently  mending  their  fal-lals,  hoarding  up  the  little 
scented  letters  (with  crests,  and  sometimes  coronets,  on  the  enve- 
lopes) left  for  them  at  the  stage-door,  but  to  which  they  dare  not 
tespond.  Some  of  them  are  not  very  proficient  in  the  art  of  polite 
letter-writing,  and  their  deficiencies  in  caligraphy  may  keep  them 
virtuous.  No  ;  beshrew  the  ugly  gibe  !  There  are  Good  ballet- 
girls,  and  these  are  of  them.  They  know  that  in  the  crested  and 
coroneted  envelopes  the  serpent  of  destruction  lurks ;  they  know 
that  the  perfume  is  only  put  there  to  hide  the  stench  of  brimstone. 
Yet,  poor  souls,  theirs  is  a  terrible  temptation.  On  one  side  a 
brougham,  a  Brompton  villa,  a  Dutch  pug,  diamonds,  dinners  at 
the  Star  and  Garter,  suppers  at  the  Apician  Restaurant,  NQtaet 
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dresses,  sealskin  jackets  (the  Naughty  ballet-girl's  livery)!  and  one's 
carte  de  visite  in  all  the  shop- windows :  on  the  other  side,  grinding 
squalid  poverty,  white  satin  shoes  cleaned  till  they  are  rubbed  to 
the  cord,  dinners  snatched  from  the  fried-fish  shop  or  the  baked-po- 
tato  warehouse  (Quin's-court  is  famous  for  both  the  edibles  named), 
and  an  inevitable  instalment,  due  on  Saturday,  out  of  one's  wretched 
stipend,  off  the  score  due  to  Mrs.  Joab,  who  keeps  the  Masquerade 
Warehouse  and  Ladies'  Wardrobe-shop  in  Thespis-place,  who  de- 
clares that  she  will  die  in  the  workhouse,  but  who  could  lend  twenty 
thousand  pounds  at  five  minutes'  notice  on  good  security. 

Fried  fish  and  baked  potatoes  ! — ay,  and  hot  sausages,  are 
important  items  in  the  '  restauration'  of  Quin's-court ;  and  at 
night,  when  the  patrons  of  the  gallery  come  out  after  the  perform- 
ance, the  cry  is  all  for  '  trotters'  and  ham-sandwiches.  An  Adven- 
turous Spirit  (he  had  failed  as  a  greengrocer  in  Low-lane)  tried  to 
establish  a  coffee-house  once  in  Quin's-court ;  but  the  denizens  are 
no  tea  and  coffee  drinkers,  and  the  enterprise  speedily  ended  in 
collapse.  The  Adventurous  Spirit,  nothing  discouraged,'  opened  a 
tobacconist's  and  newsvendor's  shop,  and  did  well;  for  profes- 
sionals are  great  readers  of  newspapers  (for  the  sake  of  the  theatri- 
cal notices),  and  even  purchasers  thereof  when  the  journals  don't 
cost  more  than  a  penny.  Likewise  in  Quin's-court  is  Mr.  Whit- 
stable's  world-famous  oyster-shop — the  home,  a  generation  since,  of 
a  phenomenal  bivalve  which  manifested  harmonic  tendencies.  To 
believe  the  reports  of  the  penny-a-liners  of  the  time,  this  astonish- 
ing oyster  had  nearly  reached  the  stage  of  smoking  a  pipe  and 
singing  a  comic  song ;  and  it  was  gravely  reported  in  the  Sunday 
papers  that  the  musical  mollusc  had  been  visited  by  the  Bishop  of 
London  (cautiously  disguised  as  a  hackney-coachman),  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Society,  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  and  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  (they  would  mix  up  his  Serene  Highness  in  every  con- 
ceivable transaction,  those  Sunday  papers),  and  that  they  all  agreed 
that  there  was  more  in  the  shellfish  than  met  the  eye.  I  held 
myself,  at  the  time,  that  the  phenomenon  (Whitstable  sold  it  for  a 
round  sum  to  Prince  Ceckrayanny,  the  Hungarian  magnate  and 
millionaire,  who,  so  rumour  runs,  immediately  ate  it)  was  the  iden- 
tical oyster  that  had  been  crossed  in  love ;  and  that  in  musical 
proficiency  it  never  got  farther  than  whistling  a  feeble  simulacrum 
of  half  of  the  first  bar  of  the  '  Dead  March'  in  Saul.  But  now  that 
I  am  growing  old  and  sceptical,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  didn't  whistle,  and  wasn't  phenomenal  at  all :  that  it  was  an 
imaginary  oyster — as  imaginary  as  this  paper  and  its  predecessors. 
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Subkly,  if  one  were  to  write  down  faithfully  the  loves  of  one's 
youth — extreme  youth,  say  from  thirteen  to  seventeen,  or  there- 
abouts— we  might  have  volumes  of  literature  quite  as  interesting  and 
as  wholesome  to  read  as  the  records  of  our  maturer  passions. 

I  don't  mean  to  moralise,  because  the  habit  of  doing  so  in  print 
is  pretty  generally  voted  a  bore,  and  every  one  who  reads  of  my 
early  experiences  can  point  the  moral  for  his  own  special  case.  But 
lot  me  at  once  confess  that  in  my  young  days  not  curates,  for  a 
taste  for  theological  study,  i.  e.  curates,  came  with  my  later  years ; 
not  soldiers,  for  I  never,  except  by  the  rarest  chance,  caught  sight  of 
a  red-coat ;  but  actors — dear,  delightful  geniuses,  heroes,  princes, 
enchanters  that  they  seemed — were  the  beings  who  engaged  my 
time  and  thoughts  and  extremely  girlish  affections. 

I  suppose  a  taste  for  theatricals  was  bred  in  me,  for  I  have  often 
heard  my  mother  say  the  only  amusement  out  of  her  own  home  she 
OTer  cared  for  was  to  be  found  in  a  couple  of  hours  in  her  own  box 
at  the  Dineford  Theatre,  with  a  fair  company  and  a  good  house.  So 
it  seemed  quite  natural  to  her  that  her  children  should  inherit  her 
lore  for  the  drama,  and  exhibit  a  taste  for  such  matters  even  in 
their  tenderest  years. 

For  myself,  I  was  unfortunately  by  far  the  youngest  of  my  family, 
*nd  by  the  time  my  playgoing  days  began,  some  of  my  elder  brothers 
and  sisters  were  beginning  to  abate  the  ardour  of  their  stage  passion ; 
still,  my  youngest  brother  and  myself  kept  up  the  spirit  of  the  thing 
for  a  long  time,  and  the  intense  enjoyment  of  those  evenings  when 
be,  eight  years  my  senior,  was  permitted  the  charge  of  me  to  witness 
some  heart-rending  tragedy  or  startling  melodrama,  was  more  than 
*ords  can  describe. 

At  first  it  was  with  me  the  play  that  charmed,  the  sad  or  ex- 
erting history  itself:  it  was  Pauline  Deschappels  or  Black -eyed 
Susan  her  very  self  for  whose  woes  my  heart  ached,  and  whose 
ultimate  happiness  drew  tears  of  delight  from  my  eyes ;  it  was  Lady 
Macbeth  who  frightened  me  so  that  I  could  get  no  rest  at  night ; 
^d,  0,  it  was  that  dreadful  Corsican  Brother,  with  the  horrid 
toark  on  the  bosom  of  his  shirt,  who  appeared  before  me  at  all 
boors  of  the  day  and  night,  so  that  I  preferred  the  companion- 
ship of  the  housemaid  even  to  my  own  loneliness,  and  never  dared 
sleep  without  a  candle  alight  for  weeks  and  weeks.  W\\fe\J&et 
such  lively  and  absorbing  interest  in  stage  heroines  v?afc  \tafc  \te*\» 
Vang  in  the  world  for  me,  I  cannot  tell :   but  at  t\io  coxomevice- 
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ment  of  my  visits  to  a  public  theatre  it  was  the  affliction  of 
womankind  that  more  particularly  engaged  my  attention,  and  I  did 
not  think  so  much  of  the  heroes  unless  there  happened  to  be  some- 
thing supernatural  connected  with  their  characters.  But  the  suffer- 
ings of  poor,  persecuted,  lovely,  fascinating  women  occupied  my 
every  thought  during  the  month's  season  at  the  Dineford  Theatre ; 
for  was  it  not  possible,  nay  even  certain,  if  my  then  intense  interest 
in  such  matters  grew  with  my  growth — and  who  could  doubt  its 
doing  so  ? — that  I  some  day  might  tread  the  stage  a  queen,  or  rush 
on  in  floods  of  tears,  with  my  back  hair  hanging  down,  and  rescue 
my  lover  from  death  or  some  imminent  peril,  amid  the  enthusiastic 
plaudits  of  a  crowded  audience  ?  For  of  course  I  meant  to  be  an 
actress  when  I  grew  old  enough ;  and  by  way  of  preparing  myself 
for  my  future  career,  I  and  the  aforenamed  brother  used  to  practise 
the  most  thrilling  scenes  out  of  the  plays  we  had  most  lately  wit- 
nessed, up  in  my  little  room  when  my  lessons  were  done.  Our  acting' 
was,  in  our  own  eyes,  simply  perfection.  I  was  rather  too  short  at 
the  time  I  am  now  speaking  of,  being  only  just  thirteen,  to  make 
much  of  a  tragic  heroine  so  far  as  figure  went ;  and  I  used  to  wish 
very  much  that  my  voice  had  been  stronger,  and  my  nose  more 
Roman — it,  the  nose,  was  a  pug,  and,  being  such,  was  a  great  trial 
to  me ;  but  still  we  got  over  that  as  well  as  we  could,  and  certainly 
what  I  wanted  in  size  and  feature  I  made  up  in  manner.  Who- 
ever might  have  seen  me  with  a  big  sheet  draped  about  me,  walk- 
ing with  my  eyes  as  nearly  shut  as  I  dared  have  them — only  just 
enough  opened  for  me  to  see  I  did  not  tumble  over  the  furniture 
— and  with  a  flat  candlestick  in  my  hand,  rubbing  that  offending 
member,  and  sternly  ordering  '  out*  that  spot  with  the  bad  word 
attached,  would  not  easily  have  forgotten  it.  I  never  shall  forget 
it.  After  I  had  done  that  scene,  my  brother  used  to  do  the  dagger 
soliloquy,  and  rolled  his  eyes  and  clenched  his  hand,  and  looked 
altogether  so  distracted,  that  privately  I  always  used  to  think  he 
overdid  the  part;  but  I  believe  he  and  I  never  quite  agreed  on 
that  point. 

Then,  can  any  one  remember  Ingomar? — of  all  romantic  dramas 
one  of  the  most  romantic,  surely.  How  Fred  used  to  take  off  his 
coat,  and  twist  his  shirt-sleeves  up  to  his  elbows,  so  as  to  make 
himself  look  a  thorough  barbarian — one  point  such  as  that  gained, 
we  did  not  trouble  ourselves  about  other  slight  incongruities  in  our 
costume ;  and  myself,  with  a  '  fillet'  round  my  head,  trying  hard  to 
look  classical  and  statuesque,  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  certain  of 
the  scenes.  The  tumbler  off  the  washingstand  did  for  the  goblet, 
and  any  old  flowers  belonging  to  mother's  head-dresses  did  capitally 
to  wreathe  it  with :  we  could  have  had  plenty  of  fresh  flowers  out 
of  the  garden,  but  we  preferred  the  artificial  as  being  more  natural. 
Time  has,  alas,  made  me  totally  forget  the  end  of  poor  Parthenia's 
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troubles ;  bat  I  know  she  came  safely  through  them  all,  and  she 
and  her  barbarian  united  their  fortunes  in  the  legitimate  manner, 
though  I  cannot  remember  the  incidents  attending  this  happy  con- 
clusion. Just  about  the  time  when  we  were  doing  Ingomar  at  our 
yery  best,  a  cruel  fate  sent  me  off  to  boarding-school,  where  for  two 
years  I  had  to  live  in  comparative  darkness  so  far  as  the  light  of 
the  drama  was  concerned.  I  tried  my  best  to  introduce  my  own 
peculiar  tastes  among  my  schoolfellows,  but  can  scarcely  say  I  suc- 
ceeded. The  girls  were  very  difficult  to  teach,  and  used  to  say 
their  parts  without  a  bit  of  spirit.  For  a  wonder,  our  performances, 
though  not  encouraged,  were  not  forbidden ;  but  I  found,  to  my  dis- 
gust, that  my  companions  preferred  lighter  things  than  I  had  been 
used  to,  taking  very  little  interest  in  real  good  tragedy,  with  most 
of  us  dead  at  the  end ;  but  entering  heart  and  soul  into  noisy  non- 
sensical farces,  which  they  used  to  make  up  for  themselves,  and 
perform  to  their  own  satisfaction  and  my  great  contempt.  Melo- 
dramas, such  as  I  loved,  our  head-governess  did  not  much  approve ; 
so  I  once  tried  to  get  up  an  entertainment  for  the  evening  of  her 
birthday,  consisting  of  bits  out  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  which  was 
proper  enough  for  any  one ;  but  I  confess  it  was  a  failure.  My  Mal- 
colm Graeme  was  a  great  heavy  girl,  who  would  not  spring  forth  at 
the  end  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  to  kneel  at  his  monarch's  feet  in 
a  becoming  manner,  but  had  always  to  be  shoved  to  the  side  of  the 
blushing  Ellen — myself.  The  King  didn't  quite  know  his  part  either; 
and  the  noble  Douglas,  when  he  rushed  out,  '  and  on  his  neck  his 
daughter  hung/  looked  somehow  so  unlike  what  I  had  intended, 
that  all  our  entire  audience  burst  out  into  roars  of  laughter.  I  never 
felt  so  mortified  in  all  my  life,  and  determined  from  that  moment 
to  have  no  more  to  do  with  school  theatricals,  but  let  the  girls 
amuse  their  untaught  minds  with  farces  and  such  things  better 
suited  to  their  understandings.  Circumstances  took  me  early  away 
from  school,  and  the  Christmas  that  I  was  sixteen  found  me  at 
home  again ;  and  once  the  new  year  was  in,  how  I  counted  every 
day  till  February  the  14th,  when  our  theatre  reopened.  The  longed- 
for  time  came  at  last,  and,  though  my  mother's  health  prevented 
her  going,  she  most  indulgently  allowed  me  to  go  whenever  it  was 
possible,  and  among  our  many  friends  there  was  nearly  always  some- 
one willing  to  take  charge  of  me.  Fred,  to  my  great  grief,  was 
absent  in  London ;  and  I  almost  fancied  that  his  letters  touched  in 
a  slightly  supercilious  manner  on  our  country  theatricals.  However, 
that  did  not  affect  me  much  :  if  he  was  enjoying  himself,  so  was  I — 
rather  too  much  so,  as  will  shortly  appear. 

As  every  one  knows,  in  every  country  company  there  is  a  '  lead- 
ing gentleman ;'  and,  when  I  have  said  that,  I  need  scarcely  add 
that  with  the  especial  leading  gentleman  of  that  season  I  fell  hope- 
lessly in  love.     He  was  a  very  young  man — rumour  said,  \>fcYo\i«pk% 
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to  a  good  family — and  certainly  a  man  of  more  than  average  ability, 
I  think  now;  the  very  finest  actor  that  ever  trod  the  stage,  I  thought 
then.  It  makes  me  feel  quite  hot  even  now,  after  so  many  yean 
have  passed  away,  to  think  what  a  fool  I  made  of  myself  about 
that  man.  The  stage  had  no  interest  for  me  when  he  was  not  upon 
it ;  the  other  characters  had  no  charms  for  me ;  the  other  men  of 
the  company  were  mere  sticks  in  my  eyes :  the  funny  man,  who 
said  disagreeable  things  to  my  hero ;  the  villain,  who  stood  between 
him  and  the  object  of  his  affections  (0  happy  object !) ;  the  elderly 
gentleman,  who  so  often  had  to  curse  him  or  scorn  him,  and  some- 
times kill  him, — these  I  hated;  while  the^facty  who  played  Juliet  to 
his  Borneo,  Pauline  to  his  Claude,  and  a  dozen  other  similarly  de- 
lightful characters,  0,  how  I  envied  her,  and  how  jealous  I  was  of 
her !  If  I  could  have  had  her  figure  and  her  nose,  and  the  chance 
of  playing  her  parts,  how  happy  I  should  have  been !  I  did  not 
know  then  that  she  was  ten  years  his  senior,  and  had  three  little 
children  and  a  drinking  husband  at  home ;  and  that  her  fine  figure 
was  altogether  a  work  of  art,  as  much  so  as  her  acting ;  or  else  I 
should  not  have  envied  her  so  much  perhaps.  But  my  passion  grew 
as  the  season  went  on ;  and  when  the  manager  announced  towards 
the  end  of  the  month  that  in  consequence  of  the  great  success  of 
the  company  the  season  would  be  prolonged  another  fortnight,  no 
words  could  express  my  joy:  it  was  a  respite  from  misery;  for  that, 
it  seemed  to  me,  my  life  would  be  after  he,  the  leading  gentleman, 
was  gone  away.  Then — unexpected  happiness — I  saw  him  off  the 
stage,  once  in  a  shop,  twice  passing  our  house  for  a  walk  into  the 
country.  The  last  time  I  cried  out  to  my  mother,  '  There's  Mr. 
Fawsett!'  so  loudly  that  he  heard  me,  and,  turning,  gave  me  a 
half-smiling  bow.  On  that  bow  I  lived  for  days.  If  any  one  who 
reads  this  has  ever  been  in  my  state  of  mind  (at  my  age  too, 
remember),  then  they  can  realise  what  I  felt ;  if  they  never  have 
been  wildly  in  love  with  an  actor,  then  they  can't  understand  my 
condition,  and  it's  not  much  use  trying  to  explain  it. 

The  fortnight,  like  every  other  time  of  happiness,  drew  towards 
an  end.  By  coaxing  and  persuading  I  had  managed  to  get  to  the 
theatre  nearly  every  night  that  last  week,  and  I  felt  growing  des- 
perate when  I  heard  announced  one  of  my  favourite  plays  for  the 
last  night  of  the  season,  and  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Fawsett.  If 
only  I  could  have  joined  the  company  then  and  there,  I  would  have 
done  it — anything,  so  as  to  be  near  my  idol :  to  stand  as  a  page 
beside  him,  to  have  him  speak  to  me  roughly  or  kindly,  anyhow 
would  do ;  and  then  perhaps,  as  I  grew  taller  and  older,  to  play  the 
lady  to  his  lover.  Why,  the  very  thought  turned  my  head,  and  I 
resolved  that  lie  should  not  leave  the  town  without  a  knowledge  of 
my  devoted  admiration  for  him. 

I  knew  the  play  for  that  Friday  n\g\i\,  so  ^e\\ — Va.  ovi*  «tcoa\a 
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wanted  a  bouquet  to  present  to  a  lady.  That  bouquet  I  resolved  to 
furnish,  but  was  puzzled  how  to  do  so  without  any  one  else  knowing 
about  it.  However,  I  contrived  to  obtain  different  flowers  from  dif- 
ferent places,  and  arranged  them  myself  very  fairly ;  and  then — 0, 
goose  that  I  was  ! — I  went  to  a  jeweller's,  and  expended  every  far- 
thing I  was  worth  in  the  purchase  of  some  studs  that  were  to  go 
with  the  flowers.  How  I  trembled  for  fear  the  man  who  waited  on 
me  should  guess  for  whom  I  meant  them ;  how  I  blushed  when  he 
suggested — he  knew  all  our  family,  for  we  always  dealt  at  his  shop- 
that  'if  they  were  for  Mr.  Fred,  he  liked  turquoise  best;'  how  I 
bought  them,  and  went  away  absolutely  burdened  with  the  fear  that 
my  secret  should  be  discovered ;  how  I,  in  my  intense  foolishness, 
wrote  a  letter  in  my  unformed  girlish  hand,  the  remembrance  of 
which  makes  me  half  laugh  and  half  cry  even  now.  Fortunately, 
the  whole  proceeding  was  like  myself,  childish  for  my  age ;  still,  I 
will  confess  that,  if  the  man  to  whom  I  sent  this  precious  packet — • 
the  note  signed  with  my  full  name  and  address — had  not  been  up- 
right and  honourable,  the  affair  might  have  had  a  different  ending 
altogether.  As  it  was,  having  dispatched  a  box  containing  flowers, 
studs,  and  note  by  a  safe  hand  to  Mr.  Fawsett's  lodgings,  I  sat  down 
to  wait  for  7  o'clock,  trembling  with  excitement  and  anticipation. 
The  worst  part  of  the  business  was,  that  of  course  I  told  my  mother 
nothing  of  what  I  had  done ;  and  I  felt  so  guilty  when  she  kindly 
noticed  my  unusual  quietness,  that  I  had  to  run  away  from  the  tea- 
table  and  have  a  good  cry  before  I  began  to  dress.  Fred  had  come 
home  the  day  before ;  but  even  to  him,  my  usual  confidant,  I  had 
told  nothing.  He  was  to  take  me  to  the  theatre,  so  that  we  could 
have  one  evening  there  together ;  but  I  could  not  respond  to  his 
jokes  and  anticipations,  being  far  too  nervous  and  excited  to  think 
of  anything  but  my  stage  hero  and  his  reception  of  my  present. 

With  a  throbbing  heart  I  took  my  place  in  the  familiar  box,  and 
hatched  the  house  fill  for  the  benefit  of  the  favourite.  There  was  a 
capital  audience,  but,  as  is  always  the  case  with  a  full  house  in  the 
country,  the  occupants  of  the  gallery  made  a  great  clamour,  calling 
to  their  friends  in  the  pit,  joking  with  the  people  in  the  upper  boxes, 
saluting  the  arrival  of  any  well-known  townsman  in  the  lower  tier, 
and  finally,  lis  seven  o'clock  approached,  and  they  grew  impatient, 
calling  and  whistling  for  the  curtain  to  draw  up.  At  length  the  play 
}*gan,  and  through  two  hours  or  more  he  was  there  before  me,  play- 
1Qg  with  all  the  spirit  a  good  house  infuses  into  an  actor ;  and  for 
tie  last  evening  I  watched  the  triumph  of  my  first  love. 

The  flowers — my  flowers — he  held  in  his  hand,  and  as  he  gave 
them  to  the  lady  by  his  side,  he  distinctly — I  was  certain  of  it — 
toost  distinctly  lifted  his  eyes  to  No.  4,  where  I  sat.     The  glance 
*as  momentary,  but  it  set  my  pulses  throbbing,  and  oi  ^'tai  V&- 
btred  of  burlesque  or  farce  I  remember  nothing.     M  tiifc  cud  ol  \Xvfc 
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play  a  special  call  was  raised  for  him,  and,  as  he  walked  before  the 
curtain  holding  the  heroine  of  the  piece  by  the  hand,  I  felt  that  lift 
would  be  a  burden  rather  than  otherwise  to  me,  unless  I  might  hope 
some  day  so  to  walk  before  such  a  curtain,  with  him  holding  my 
hand. 

I  was  so  thankful  when  the  horrid  farce  was  over.  Fred  had 
the  bad  taste  to  laugh  at  it,  in  common,  I  fancy,  with  nearly  every 
one  in  the  house ;  and  he  told  me  as  we  walked  home  that  he  did 
not  think  much  of  the  man  (him)  who  played  the  Prince.  Fred 
was  clearly  ruined  by  his  London  experience. 

I  don't  know  whether  I  expected  Mr.  Fawsett  to  speak  to  me 
or  sign  to  me  from  off  the  stage  :  perhaps  I  had  no  definite  idea  of 
what  I  did  expect ;  but  I  had  a  general  feeling  of  disappointment, 
and  somehow  rather  an  inclination  to  cry.  Then — ah,  never  shall  I 
forget  it ! — as  we  entered  our  house,  the  first  thing  I  saw  on  the 
hall-table  was  a  small  packet  addressed  to  myself.  Of  course  I  did 
not  know  the  writing,  but  something  told  me  from  whom  it  came. 
I  seized  it,  and  leaving  my  astonished  brother,  rushed  upstairs  to 
my  own  room,  where,  after  lighting  a  candle,  I  tore  it  open,  and 
found — my  studs  returned!  with — yes,  actually  a  note  from  him; 
and  such  a  note  !  If  he  had  been  fifty  instead  of  five-and-twenty, 
it  could  not  have  been  more  sensible  nor  more  calculated  to  knock 
the  nonsense  out  of  me.  'He  thanked  me,'  so  he  said,  'for  my  very 
kind  admiration  of  his  acting,  but  could  not  venture  to  accept  the 
handsome  present  I  sent :  doubtless  I  should  find  some  friend  for 
whom  it  would  be  better  suited.  The  flowers  he  would  not  return, 
but  would  use  them  that  evening,  with  many  thanks.  He  could 
not  recommend  my  adopting  the  stage  as  a  profession  until  I  had 
consulted  my  parents  or  other  friends  :  it  was  a  life  full  of  changes 
and  difficulties.'  And  that  was  about  all :  not  a  word  of  encourage- 
ment to  me  throughout — cold,  gentlemanly,  sensible,  hateful.  I 
sat  down  and  burst  into  tears  as  I  read  it,  and,  refusing  Fred's  en- 
treaties from  outside  the  door  that  I  would  go  down  to  supper,  said 
I  was  too  tired,  and  stayed  upstairs  alone  in  a  very  passion  of  grief 
and  mortification.  What  dreadful  troubles  some  things  seem  at  the 
time,  that  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  months  or  years  we  can  afford  to 
laugh  at  heartily  !  Perhaps  I  never  was  much  more  unhappy  than  I 
was  that  night ;  certainly  I  am  now  very  thankful  when  I  think  ol 
the  sudden  downfall  of  my  wild  schemes. 

Fourteen  years  have  passed  since  that  memorable  time,  and  cir- 
cumstances have  so  changed  with  me  that  it  is  long  since  I  set  foot 
within  the  walls  of  a  theatre ;  but  I  should  like  to  go  once  more 
to  a  certain  fashionable  house  in  London,  where  my  old  love  is 
playing  nightly  before  a  town  audience.  Fourteen  years  it  has  taken 
him  to  work  his  way  up  from  the  country  to  the  London  boards  :  he 
might  well  say  patience  was  wanted  for  his  work. 
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I  often  wonder  if  the  episode  that  covered  me  with  confusion  in 
my  own  eyes  is  ever  remembered  by  him,  and  if  he  has  ever  told  it 
to  the  charming  young  actress  to  whom  he  is  now  married;  but -I 
am  not  likely  ever  to  know  or  see  more  of  him,  and  can  only  heartily 
wish  him  that  success  in  his  career  which  he  has  struggled  for  so 
long.  For  myself!  my  passion  for  theatricals  died  a  natural  death 
soon  after  that  memorable  spring;  Fred  went  quite  away  from  home; 
and  I  felt  so  thoroughly  ashamed  of  myself,  and  so  much  afraid  of 
bong  found  out,  that  I  shunned  the  theatre  and  everything  con- 
nected with  it  for  long  after. 

A  few  years  ago  I  brought  forth  my  unlucky  studs  from  a  corner 
of  my  desk,  and  gave  them  to  my  husband,  telling  him  and  my 
mother,  who  was  staying  with  us,  their  full  and  true  history ;  and, 
0,  how  unmercifully  they  laughed  at  me  about  it ! 
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I  am  somewhat  of  an  Epimetheus,  which  means,  dear  reader,  i 
thinker  a  little  behind  the  times;  a  man  who,  like  the  Spanish  gen 
erals  in  the  Peninsular  war,  comes  into  the  field  of  discussion  whei 
the  battle  is  well-nigh  over.  Hence  it  was  some  while  before  I  tool 
in  to  any  great  extent  the  significance  of  that  strange  meeting  a 
the  London  Coffee-house,  some  time  ago,  when  Dean  Stanley  anc 
Canon  Miller  and  Mr.  Newman  Hall  took  counsel  with  real  working 
men  as  to  the  best  way  of  preaching,  so  as  to  secure  listeners.  T< 
tell  the  truth,  the  subject  was  not  an  interesting  one,  in  the  formii 
which  the  newspapers  presented  it. 

As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  a  good  preacher  is  always  at 
tractive ;  whether  he  does  good  or  not,  except  in  the  indirect  waj 
of  helping  on  intellectual  culture,  is  a  point  which  cannot  be  dis 
cussed  here,  and  which  depends  on  other  considerations  besides 
his  excellence  as  a  preacher.  Good  preacher,  mind,  and  popular 
preacher  are  not  at  all  convertible  terms ;  still,  no  man  can  evei 
attain  popularity,  much  less  keep  it,  without  having  something  ii 
him ;  and  men  like  Robert  Hall,  whose  wonderful  discourses  emptiec 
his  chapel,  are  not  preachers  at  all.  Give  a  good  preacher  fail 
play,  and  he  may  be  trusted  to  '  draw  a  full  house.'  And  witl 
working-men  he  is  much  more  likely  to  get  fair  play  than  with  an] 
other  sort  of  people.  The  incumbent  of  a  fashionable  district  churcl 
has  not  fair  play :  those  ladies  in  remarkable  bonnets,  and  gentle 
men  in  light-coloured  gloves,  come  to  church  because  it's  the  thing 
to  do  so.  But  not  one  in  fifty  of  them  would  come,  all  the  same 
if  it  was  the  fashion  to  read,  instead  of  the  sermon,  a  page  or  tw< 
of  St.  Chrysostom  in  the  original.  Nor  can  the  nominee  of  trustee) 
in  a  proprietary  chapel  be  said  to  get  fair  play  and  no  favour.  H, 
is  pretty  sure  of  a  congregation ;  for  since  the  concern  must  be  mad< 
to  pay,  there  will  always  be  a  strong  body  canvassing  unobserved  fo] 
new  seat-holders,  as  soon  as  there  are  any  seats  to  let.  As  for  tin 
man  who  is  his  own  proprietor,  he,  least  of  all,  has  anything  lik< 
fair  play;  only,  instead  of  being  helped  on,  like  the  other  two,  he  i( 
heavily  handicapped.  But  the  question  about  preaching  is  mud 
wider  than  our  paper  ;*  we  will  only  say  that  working-men  are,  lik< 
other  men,  not  all  of  one  way  of  thinking ;  and  that  therefore  then 
pet  styles  will  differ. 

*  It  will  easily  be  Been  that  this  paper  ^aa  "written  some  time  ago :  recent  event 
At  home  and  abroad  have  made  it  more  aeasonabAa  Wiaii\\>  >&&&.''*«». 
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If  preaching  is  anything  more  than  a  mere  graceful  collocation 
of  words,  it  is  for  each  man  the — more  or  less  complete — expression 
of  his  feeling  on  the  highest  matters,  what  he  himself  would  say 
about  them  if  he  could.  Now,  we  once  heard  a  bond-fide  working- 
man  say  of  Robertson  of  Brighton  :  '  Talk  of  going  to  the  play,  sir ; 
why,  he's  a  deal  better;  he's  as  good  as  a  reading  of  Charles 
Dickens ;'  yet  this  would  not  have  been  every  working-man's  verdict 
upon  Robertson.  Look  at  Dr.  Cumming,  see  what  an  influence  he 
has  exercised  on  the  '  Philistine  mind ;'  and  do  you  think  that  be- 
cause a  man  wears  a  paper  cap,  and  perhaps  has  his  shirt-sleeves 
rolled  up  above  the  elbows  on  week-days,  that  therefore  he  at  once 
becomes  a  new  creature,  superior  to  the  attractions  of  Cummingism? 
No  doubt,  a  good  many  working-men  are  more  or  less  Colensoites 
w  Voyseyites ;  and  a  good  many  more,  with  singularly  little  active 
infidelity,  combine  a  good  deal  of  torpid  unbelief.  For  such  men 
the  Christian  preacher  must  do  as  St.  Paul  did  at  Athens  and  at 
Lystra :  not  give  in  to  their  prejudices ;  they'd  soon  find  him  out  if 
be  tried  that.  St.  Paul  didn't  try  it  with  the  Cecropictee ;  it  was  the 
children  of  the  soil,  the  men  who  fastened  up  their  hair  with  golden 
grasshoppers  as  a  sign  that  they  were  aborigines  of  a  special  breed, 
whom  the  Apostle  told  that  *  God  had  made  of  one  blood  all  nations 
on  the  face  of  the  earth;' — he  must  not  flatter  them  with  smooth 
things,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  not  vex  them  with  questions  about 
Predestination  and  original  sin,  or  the  unscriptural  assumptions  of 
the  papacy. 

I've  never  heard  the  Rev.  Harry  Jones  preach,  but,  judging  by 
his  papers  in  Macmillan,  I  think  he  would  know  how  to  interest  work- 
ug-men  without  either  playing  the  mountebank  or  talking  mere  plati- 
tudes. The  difficulty  of  avoiding  this  dilemma  is  no  doubt  the  reason 
*hy  most  men  (except  the  irrepressible  Dr.  Cumming)  are  so  shy  of 
patting  anything  but  theology  pure  and  simple  into  their  sermons. 
People  have  read  science  and  art  and  history  all  before,  better  put,  in 
CmeWs  Educator ;  or,  it  may  be,  in  their  penny  newspaper.  Bet- 
input!  a  humbling  confession  for  a  parson  who  has  a  university 
degree  to  boast  of;  yet  it  no  more  changes  a  man's  intellectual  powers 
to  pnt  a  white  choker  round  his  neck  than  to  dress  him  in  a  paper 
cap  six  days  out  of  the  seven.  Now,  more  than  ever,  because  money 
tt  worth  less,  and  '  livings'  are  not  worth  more,  than  when  we  were 
boys,  have  we  to  fear  that  the  good  old  rule  will  be  acted  on  which 
put  '  the  fool  of  the  family'  into  holy  orders.  How  many  clerical 
prigs  have  you  not  met,  dear  reader,  who  had  not  the  slightest 
pound  for  being  priggish  ? 

Years  ago,  when  I  had  more  than  I  now  have  of  the  ordina- 
tion-afflatus about  me,  I  met  a  type -prig  at  a  clerical  fliifli«t\ 
he  had  just  been  appointed  to  a  curacy  in  a  small  mamAia&Wxm^ 
town.   When  the  pheasants  came  in,  he  became  comrnxxakaXasfc.  ^^ 
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wine  was  good,  for  it  was  a  High-Church  feed ;  and  we  know  the 
Evangelicals  are  more  particular  about  their  puddings,  the  Higk 
Church  about  their  drinks.  He,  Low  Churchman  though  he  was,  had 
enjoyed  the  sherry  and  the  Moselle,  and  so  he  blandly  remarked, 
with  a  faint  sigh,  'Not  many  families  about  here,  I'm  afraid. 
'  Well,  I  should  say  there  are,  on  an  average,  three  in  each  house 
in  that  long  street  between  this  and  the  railway  station.  It's  pari 
of  your  district,  though ;  so  you'll  soon  know,'  said  I.  '  All !'  re- 
plied he. 

But  I  could  not  help  pitying  the  working-men,  who  woulc 
be  accused  of  irreligion,  and  whose  wives  might  get  out  of  favoui 
with  the  district  visitor,  because  they  might  decline  to  sit  under  i 
man  like  this.  Such  men  are  even  worse  than  'poor  old  Doctoi 
Mumble'  (as  the  Times  used  to  call  him),  for  of  him  there  is  the 
hope  that  he  may  soon  be  taken  away.  Prigs  and  Mumbles,  witt 
their  '  gregarine'  vitality  (no  critical  acids  seem  to  destroy  them),  an 
the  curse  of  the  Establishment ;  and  Dissent,  too,  has  curses  of  its 
own.  How  the  half-taught  or  quarter-taught  dissenting  preachei 
expatiates  in  doctrine !  No  one  can  gainsay  him  there,  and  so  on  he 
goes  where  angels  would  fear  to  follow.  Ritualism  for  some ;  '  doc- 
trine' for  others, — anything  to  lift  them  up  above  our  common  hu- 
manity ;  for,  much  as  you  may  talk  about  the  sacerdotal  pretensions 
of  the  Reverend  Incense  Vestments,  the  '  dear  man'  who  talks  unin- 
telligible jargon  gleaned  from  Archbishop  Magee  and  the  Puritan 
divines,  and  who  would  fain  persuade  you  that  two  and  two  may,  in 
spiritual  things,  make  five,  can  just  as  little  bear  to  be  subjected  tc 
ordinary  rules  of  criticism  as  the  insanest  ritualist  of  them  all. 
Preachers  don't  like  to  be  let  down  to  the  general  level ;  it's  almost 
as  bad  as  if  the  congregation  were  allowed  the  right  of  reply.  Hence 
they  stick  to  the  stereotyped  conventional  form;  or,  if  they  have 
sense  enough  to  see  that  that  is  getting  out  of  date  with  man] 
people,  why  then  they  go  in  for  ritualism,  which  means,  for  most 
people,  the  Roman  theory  of  the  priesthood. 

But  there,  we  must  pull  up :  the  subject,  as  I  said,  is  too  wide 
as  well  as  too  deep  for  this  place.  Preaching  won't  be  made  inter- 
esting, at  any  rate  to  working-men  accustomed  to  discuss  at  theii 
Sunday  -  evening  gatherings  questions  far  deeper  than  those  with 
which  most  preachers  generally  deal  (I  do  not  say,  mind,  that  the 
said  working-men  discuss  them  well  or  deeply — only  they  do  discuss 
them) ;  such  men  will  not  be  attracted  by  preaching  until  preachers 
get  very  different  training  from  what  they  mostly  get  now,  which  in 
the  Church  seems  to  be  pretty  often  none  at  all,  and  elsewhere  is 
a  course  of  study  perhaps  the  most  narrowing  to  which  man's  mind 
can  possibly  be  submitted. 

It  was  something  very  different  from  ^xewtam^  ^\*kk  I  intended 
to  talk  about  when  I  began.     Two  Smites*  ugp  ^  sfcastek  *%&*< 
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early,  and  wandered  round  by  a  by-lane  from  the  rectory  to  my 
little  church.  I  passed  three  'stiff  chaps/  as  we  call  them  down 
hen  in  the  west,  each  with  his  '  dawg ;'  then  four  similarly  accom- 
panied, and  evidently  making  their  way  to  the  other  three.  Most 
of  them  had  short  pipes,  and  they  were  all  very  civil,  because, 
though  they  did  not  belong  to  me,  but  had  come  up  out  of  the  town, 
our  town  is  still  so  unsophisticated  as  not  yet  to  have  lost  reverence 
for  'the  cloth.'  They  had  come  out  for  a  morning's  ratting  this 
simny  February  day,  that  was  plain.  Now  my  first  feeling  of  course 
was  indignant  sorrow.  How  could  the  day  be  so  fine  and  sunny  and 
foil  of  mounting  larks,  and  of  a  general  feeling  that  the  elder-buds 
might  be  seen  to  grow  if  you  only  watched  them,  while  these  seven  fel- 
lows were  Sabbath-breaking  here  within  hail  of  my  own  church-door, 
regardless  of  the  tracts  which  pious  ladies  impale  (it  is  their  habit 
hereabouts,  though  I  preach  against  it)  as  they  walk  along  upon  the 
thorn-bushes,  neighbours  to  the  elder-trees  aforesaid  ?  But  when  I  * 
had  got  half  through  the  service,  and  they  were  singing  one  of  the 
hymns  (I  don't  sing,  I'm  sorry  to  say,  so  I  have  lots  of  time  for  reflec- 
tion then),  I  almost  doubted  if  I  had  not  been  too  harsh  on  my  seven 
sinners.  What  could  they  have  made  out  of  those  terribly  long 
words  in  the  prayers  ?  Would  it  not  have  been  pretty  much  of  an  opus 
operatum  for  them  to  have  been  sitting  there,  even  as  the  Christ's 
Hospital  grace  was  for  such  a  long  time  to  my  poor  boy,  who  always 
repeated  '  boundless  malefactions'  while  the  choregus  was  intoning 
1  founders  and  benefactors'  ? 

And  now  it  is  Wednesday  of  the  week  after,  and  I'm  riding 
'  on  my  thoroughbred  Welsh'  over  the  down  to  teach  my  youngest 
hoy  how  to  sit  his  Exmoor.  That's  Farmer  Whimble  just  driving 
home  from  market;  he  touches  his  hat,  but  at  the  same  time 
eyes  me  suspiciously,  for  he  doesn't  see  it's  the  youngest  boy, 
&nd  he  knows  that  riding  means  for  most  of  them  a  good  many 
taps  across  the  brook  in  the  glebe-field  which  he  rents  of  me. 
Now  that  leaping  is  a  point  on  which  farmer  and  I  differ :  I  think 
h&  gets  the  land  cheap  enough  to  let  us  cut  up  the  turf  a  little 
now  and  then ;  he  thinks  not ;  and  I'm  sure,  that  to  give  up  leap- 
tog  the  brook  for  ever,  and  to  sign  an  undertaking  to  that  effect, 
*ould  do  more  to  touch  Whimble' s  heart  than  to  make  the  most 
doquent  discourse  I  am  capable  of  on  the  most  intricate  chapter  of 
Romans  or  of  Isaiah. 

But  about  my  seven  '  chaps :'  well,  by  now  I  doubt  if  the  se- 
cond half  of  the  service  would  not  have  been  much  harder  for  them, 
on  the  whole  (though  I  meant  it  to  be  extremely  simple  and  touch- 
ing), than  the  first.  True,  I  make  my  elder  boys  write  an  analysis 
of  it ;  but  they  are  trained  in  the  use  of  words,  and  can  just 
manage  to  follow  me  when  I  speak  slowly  enough.  1  JkrcCVX&A 
always  to  'preach  down9  to  the  presumed  capacities  oiWifc  *«Neii\ 
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what  am  I  to  do  ?  Shall  I  abolish  myself,  and  declare  boldly  that 
the  clergy  are  de  trop,  and  that  we'd  better  secularise  everything  ? 
Well,  I  think  not ;  and  I  should  think  the  same  even  if  I  were  a 
member  of  the  Liberation  Society.  For  there's  something  else  to 
be  done  besides  preaching  and  attitudinising  ;  and  so  long  as 
parsons  and  ministers  do  that  something  else  tolerably  conscien- 
tiously, I  think,  for  reasons  of  polity,  if  for  no  others,  they  ought  to 
be  supported.  For  just  consider  what,  after  all,  are  the  sanctions 
on  which  society  rests.  What  answer  can  you  make  to  the  man  who, 
when  you  ply  him  with  Bishop  Butler's  famous  argument,  tells  you, 
'  Ah,  yes ;  but  I  don't  recognise  any  absolutely  higher  or  lower ;  of 
course  if  I  thought  as  you  do  I  should  talk  in  the  same  way.  But 
I  don't ;  and  it's  sheer  impudence  of  you  to  talk  of  certain  faculties 
being  born  to  rule,  because  you,  in  your  case,  have  admitted  them 
to  a  limited  monarchy.  It's  just  the  same  in  regard  to  morals,  as 
old  Bishop  Warburton  said  it  was  about  beliefs,  "  orthodoxy  is  my 
doxy,  and  heterodoxy  is  another  man's  doxy," — there's  bishop 
against  bishop,  you  see.  You  think  wits  and  high-flown  sentiments 
are  born  to  rule  :  I  think  what  you  call  my  passions  and  baser  ap- 
petites have  as  much  right  to  govern  ;  and  it's  just  my  doxy  against 
your  doxy.  Baser,  forsooth ;  why  baser,  I  should  like  to  know  ? 
Who'd  call  Helen  or  Cleopatra  baser  than  a  dirty,  vermin-bitten 
Spanish  nun  ?' 

Well,  there  are,  I  suppose,  only  two  ways  of  meeting  snch  a 
man :  directly,  by  appealing  to  the  law  and  the  testimony — which 
he  won't  receive,  for  he  doesn't  believe  in  revelation ;  and  indi- 
rectly, by  endeavouring  to  awaken  the  conscience.  That's  the 
thing  to  do.  It's  no  use  appealing  to  his  moral  sense  now,  for  it 
is  only  there  in  posse.  You  may  awaken  it  by  showing  him  the 
pattern  of  a  noble  life,  a  life  of  good  actions  done  from  pure  mo- 
tives. That  village  shoemaker  or  town  carpenter  has  picked  up  frag- 
ments out  of  the  rubbish-heap  of  every  unbeliever  who  has  written 
for  the  last  two  centuries  at  least.  No  good  talking  to  him  about 
4  the  collective  conscience  of  mankind,'  and  about  such  and  such 
conduct  being  good  because  it  approves  itself  to  that  conscience. 
If  he  believes  at  present  in  any  common  motive,  it  is  in  selfishness. 
You  won't  preach  him  out  of  his  belief,  but  you  may  shame  him  out  of 
it.  If  he  sees  you  going  day  after  day  to  that  fever- stricken  cottage, 
or  sitting  for  hours  beside  his  poor  old  bed-ridden  aunt,  why  he'll 
begin  to  feel  that  everything  is  not  a  matter  of  profit  and  loss. 
He  has  sense  enough  to  know  that  you  don't  do  this  for  the  pay. 
He  knows  you  would  not  receive  a  penny  less  at  the  year's  end  if 
you  just  called  at  the  cottage  now  and  then,  excusing  yourself  from 
going  in  on  the  ground  of  contagion,  and  if  you  merely  put  your 
head  in  at  Widow  Grumphy's  once  a  \ve&  Vo&teui  of  making  her  a 
long  visit  every  other  day. 
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And  that  is  just  why  we  parsons  are  worth  preserving ;  for  work 
like  this  we  may  be  sure  is  well  worth  having :  once  let  the  labouring 
class,  or  any  class,  quite  lose  the  sense  of  right  and  the  beauty  of 
goodness,  and  mere  chaos  follows,  as  I  think,  inevitably.    Did  you 
ever  consider,  dear  reader,  how  very  easily  this  '  chaos'  might  come 
to  be  a  reality  among  us ;  what  a  very  thin  wall  sunders  us,  despite 
oar  police,  our  judges,  our  army,  from  mere  anarchy?  Just  put  a  case : 
If  half  the  young  swells  who  are  now  content  with  chambers  at  the 
Albany  or  elsewhere,  and  with  such  a  share  of  life  as  dining-out  and 
balls  and  London  society  in  general  give  them,  were  to  '  strike/  and 
make  up  their  minds  to  become  '  Vikings,'  or  the  modern  substitute 
for  Vikings — it  was  just  what  they  used  to  do  in  the  old  days,  and 
the  Norse  blood  is  not  yet  worked  out,  we  are  told — what  a  commo- 
tion there  would  be  at  once  if  younger  sons  in  general  began  taking  up 
Proudhom's  maxim,  la  propriete  c'est  le  vol,  and  turning  it,  Rob-Roy 
fohion,  inside  out.    Why,  if  sixty  Fenians  (thirty-five  at  most,  says 
Bishop  Moriarty)  gave  so  much  trouble  at  Cahirciveen,  and  kept 
*11  the  rest  of  Ireland  on  the  alert,  what  might  not  some  thousands 
of  young  men  of  family,  well-trained,  well-armed,  effect,  when  once 
titey  had  shown  that  they  were  really  in  earnest  ?    This  would  be  a 
Jtxnesse  doree  with  a  vengeance. 

There's  that  fine  yacht,  going  to  try  the  trip  to  New  York  next 
year,  and  take  the  shine,  they  say,  out  of  young  Bennett.     Sup- 
pose its  noble  owners,  Captain  Dasher  and  the  Honourable  Peer- 
k*8  Fitzalan  and  Cornet  Doolittle,  should  agree  that  '  there's  some- 
thing in  this  world  amiss' — so  much  amiss,  in  short,  that  they  will 
fry  a  summary  way  of  setting  it  right,  not  by  and  by,  but  now.    Out 
^ils  their  yacht,  ships  more  men  and  other  kinds  of  stores,  at  some 
Spanish  port  we  will  say  (the  Spanish  being  pardonably  indifferent 
about  such  things  after  the  Tornado  affair),  and  soon  '  makes  a 
descent,'  Paul- Jones  fashion,  on  one  of  our  thriving  sea-ports  or 
fe^Uonable  watering-places.     Fancy  two  or  three  such  craft  com- 
bining— for  it  would  be  the  combination,  the  regular  set  plan,  which 
W0*Ud  distinguish  our  supposed  scheme  from  mere  piracy — and 
lading  simultaneously  somewhere  just  above  and  below  Brighton. 
D°  you  remember  the  picture  of  the  carrying  away  of  the  brides  of 
Venice?    Why,  it  would  be  nothing  to  the  living  plunder  which  might 
to  Hwept  from  the  long  drive  between  Kemp  Town  and  Cliftonville. 
Cut  the  telegraph ;  overpower  the  railway  people.     It  would  all  be 
0Ter  before  help  could  be   got  together:  jewelry  enough  put  on 
board  to  give  the  crews  so  much  prize-money  that  volunteers  would 
come  flocking  in  from  all  the  navies  in  the  world ;  and  girls  and  '  old 
parties'  enough  held  to  ransom  to  enable  the  promoters  to  retire 
Mid  buy  an  eligible  estate  apiece  in  one  of  the  home  cowi\>\fe*. 

I  Aont  see  any  difficulty  about  it  when  once  tiie  '  T?\B&a>\Iv&fcsi 
ffere  convinced  that  Captain  Dasher  and  Co.  were  In  earned  li>2bfcl 
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carried  off  half-a-dozen  rich  financiers  (I  am  told  there  are  plenty  of 
them  about  at  Brighton,  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  especially),  and  said 
they  would  hold  these  six  as  hostages  until  everything  was  settled, 
probably  the  officer  of  H.M.'s  steam-frigate  which  was  sent  in  pur- 
suit would  look  on  the  arrangement  as  a  pleasant  figure  of  speech. 
But  if,  the  moment  the  second  shot  was  fired  against  their  fort, 
they  should  hang  financier  No.  1,  and  pinion  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  and  5, 
with  a  view  to  speedy  execution,  I'm  pretty  sure  these  five  gentle- 
men would  do  what  the  hostages  of  the  Commune  could  not,  thanks 
to  M.  Thiers's  obduracy, — would  contrive  to  get  a  flag  of  truce  sent 
out,  and  to  arrange  for  the  suspension  of  hostilities  till  a  message 
had  been  dispatched  and  an  answer  received  from  home ;  and  that 
answer,  I  have  very  little  doubt,  would  be  an  order  to  make  terms 
with  Captain  Dasher  and  his  company.  Impossible  (you  say)  in 
these  modern  times ;  stability  is  (you  are  sure)  the  order  of  the 
day  now.  That's  just  the  advantage  (you  flatter  yourself)  which 
we  have  over  the  old  world ;  no  city  then  (we  know)  could  ever  be 
quite  safe  against  sack  and  pillage,  no  citizen  could  be  certain  he 
would  not  end  his  life  as  a  slave.  No  doubt  we  have  had  a  good 
many  centuries  of  immunity  from  this  kind  of  thing ;  but  so  had  the 
Chinese,  and  yet  they  lost  their  Summer  Palace. 

After  the  American  war,  I  pronounce  nothing  impossible.  I  said 
this  some  years  ago ;  and  the  Franco-Prussian  and  Communal  wars 
have  not  made  me  harder  of  belief.  And  when  old  faiths  are  getting 
uprooted  and  there  is  a  general  seething  in  the  depths  of  men's 
hearts,  as  those  who  ought  to  know  tell  us  there  is  here  in  England 
just  now,  why,  anything  is  probable,  and  the  wonder  would  be  if 
there  were  not  some  great  social  cataclysm  before  long.  Talk  of 
civilisation !  was  not  the  Boman  Empire  civilised  enough  ?  Had 
it  not  long  done  what  we  have  only  just  begun  to  do,  now  that 
we've  sent  Beloochees  to  Hong-Kong  ?  It  had  a  civilisation  more 
perfect  in  some  points  than  ours,  and  where  it  fell  short  of  us  'it 
was  the  fault  of  the  age ;'  yet  see  what  happened  there.  I  don't 
know  how  many  young  swells,  tired  of  '  sitting  under'  Chrysostom 
or  any  other  of  the  more  eloquent  fathers,  went  off  and  joined  the 
Goths;  but  I  can  see  clearly  enough  that,  if  the  three  English  gen- 
tlemen whom  I  have  named  and  a  few  thousands  like  them  had  no 
'sanctions/  and  were,  just  for  once,  to  throw  aside  all  they  have 
been  trained  up  in,  there  is  very  little  to  prevent  their  setting  up  a 
small  Goth-dom  for  themselves. 

Early  training,  that's  it ;  and  for  that  we  do  owe  something  to 
the  clergy.  When  we  come  to  think  of  it,  we  shall  admit  that 
they  are  worth  about  as  much  as  they  cost  us ;  they  might  be  in- 
valuable ;  it  is  their  own  fault  that  they  are  not  worth  more  than 
they  are  ;  but  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  ael  tWoi  down  as  worthless 
because,  having  heard  a  few  score  of  dxiJl  aetmoTte — *  fosa&x^  >&& 
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Telegraph  calls  them — we  rate  them  low  as  orators,  and  are  some- 
what unpleasantly  convinced  of  '  the  foolishness  of  preaching.' 

I'ye  only  hinted  at  the  effect  of  one  class  breaking  loose.  Sup- 
pose, which  is  likely  enough,  several  classes  were  to  join.  Why, 
collective  Bohemia  swarming  up  and  making  an  onslaught  on  Bel- 
gravia  would  not  be  by  any  means  a  thing  to  laugh  at.  Bohemia 
alone  would  be  beaten  down,  as  the  Paris  Reds  were  in  '49,  as  the 
Commune  was  last  year — only  just,  though  :  it  was  touch  and  go ; 
I  was  there  almost  up  to  the  last — but  how  about  Bohemia  and  the 
jmesse  daree  united?  The  Commune  had  no  one  in  the  least 
Avri  except  Rochefort ;  it  was  always  frightfully  unfashionable.  And 
the  litterateurs:  they  are  a  feeble  folk,  it  is  true ;  but  they  can  die; 
they  have  fought  on  barricades  before  now,  and  have  held  their  own, 
ft  score  of  them,  against  a  whole  brigade  of  '  Philistines.'  There's 
the  working-man,  too :  just  now,  if  he  can,  in  addition  to  his  vote, 
get  what  wages  he  pleases  to  fix  for  as  short  a  time  as  it  pleases 
nim  to  work,  that's  all  he  wants ;  he's  willing,  in  general,  to  believe 
in  a  great  and  beneficent  Ruler  of  the  universe,  whether  he  is  a 
Christian  or  not.  But  what  guarantee  have  you  that  this  will  last  ? 
Why  shouldn't  he  go  on  to  pure  Van-Helmontism,  and  join  Bo- 
hemia and  the  litterateurs  f  And  then,  we  know  what  such  ideas 
<Kd  for  French  society  in  1793 ;  and  as  for  all  that  stuff  about 
theories  being  more  dangerous  in  France,  because  the  French  are 
toore  logiques  than  we  are,  don't  tell  me  anything  of  the  sort ;  the 
dogged  Anglo-Saxon  nature,  slow  to  receive,  grasps  all  the  more 
fiercely  anything  that  it  has  once  got  hold  of:  Wexford,  almost 
pure  Wessex  blood,  was  the  strength  of  the  rebellion  in  '98. 

Don't  let  us,  then,  lightly  go  about  talking  as  if  sanctions  were 
little  worth,  and  as  if  the  men  were  of  no  use  at  all  who  keep  these 
Actions  clearly  before  our  eyes  from  our  youth  up.  Besides,  if  a 
kxly  of  clergy  is  good  for  anything,  it  ought  to  be  able  to  keep  up  a 
due  estimate  of  the  historical  side  of  religion,  and  to  give  proper  im- 
portance to  the  two  facts  of  a  revelation  and  that  '  regular  trans- 
Hussion,'  of  which  they  themselves  are  such  a  clear  living  evidence. 
This  is  how  they  may  meet,  and  often  do  meet,  the  argumenta- 
t*?e  doubter,  while  they  are,  as  I  said,  awakening  his  conscience  by 
c*ttying  out  the  practical  precepts  of  their  religion.  For  doing  both 
°f  these,  even  imperfectly,  we  may  well  be  grateful  to  them.  Our 
Actions  are  so  few  we  can't  afford  to  lose  any  of  them.  As  it  is, 
*e  are  gradually  coming  (grumbles  Carlyle)  to  what  they  have 
*beady  come  to  in  America,  where  law  and  government  do  nothing 
except  just  keep  up  police  enough  to  hold  the  framework  of  society 
together. 

Now,  this  '  law  and  government  resulting  in  police'  \a,  ot  earasfefe, 
carried  out  because  it  is  the  will  of  those  who  are  po\ice<L  lta\»,  «vk\>- 
posmg  there  were  no  sanctions  underneath  this  desire  fox  -jewafc  w^ 
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quietness  which  just  now  keeps  people  in  their  places,  what  security 
should  we  have  that  at  any  moment  some  considerable  minority 
might  not  change  their  views,  and  decline  to  be  policed  any  longer  ? 
A  whole  nation  has  sometimes  gone  in  for  anarchy  for  a  while, 
just  because  it  had  given  up  its  old  faith,  and  had  nothing  to  supply 
its  place.  The  effects  would,  as  we  have  seen,  be  serious  if  only 
younger  sons  were  to  break  loose  en  masse,  despising  convention- 
alities, and  making  up  their  minds  to  have  done  once  for  all  with 
Nesselrode  puddings,  and  iced  punch,  and  betting-books,  and  the 
coulisses — or  rather  to  get  all  these  things  in  much  larger  quantity, 
irregularly  and  with  risk,  instead  of  in  the  present  quiet  humdrum 
way.  But  there  are  others  who  would  soon  join  when  any  class  set 
the  example.  Of  course  of  the  '  dangerous  classes'  our  constant 
fear  is,  that  they'll  do  the  thing  some  fine  day  without  waiting  for 
others  to  begin.  Yes,  our  bold  pirates,  with  Alabamas  or  steam 
yachts,  and  no  Pompey  to  give  an  account  of  them,  would  soon  find 
allies.  All  the  discontented  spirits  who  have  been  baffled  in  this 
age  of  competitive  examinations  would  draw  to  them.  It  seems 
natural  enough,  a  priori,  that  sea-kingism  (piracy,  if  you  please  so 
to  call  it)  should  go  along  with  the  competitive  system ;  and  China 
is  surely  a  case  in  point.  Chinese  pirates  are  put  down  for  the 
most  part  easily  enough,  when  H.M.  gunboats  get  within  hail  of 
them.  But  our  sea-kings  would  be  as  much  more  ugly  customers 
than  they  as  we  Englishmen,  with  our  judicious  mixture  of « the 
three  bloods,'  are  better  than  Celestials.  Yes,  society  is  resting  on 
a  pretty  considerable  volcano  ;  and  if  people  were  but  as  nervous  as 
the  gentleman  who  never  would  sleep  a  night  in  Borne,  because  he 
had  read  in  the  Bevelations  that  some  night  or  other  it  was  to  be 
swallowed  up  in  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone,  why  there  would  be 
a  regular  stampede,  and  London  would  soon  be  'reduced  to  its 
original  elements.' 

Surely,  then,  these  much  maligned  clergy  do  some  good  in 
keeping  down  the  fire.  It's  too  late  in  the  world's  day,  per- 
haps, for  them  to  go  and  help  us  build  the  whole  fabric  up  de  novo 
on  some  less  dangerous  basis ;  perhaps,  too,  that  is  impossible, 
and  the  explosive  sub-stratum  is  (it  may  be)  sure  to  be  deposited 
wherever  '  society'  exists.  Anyhow,  clergy  do  a  great  deal  to  keep 
things  as  they  are :  all  of  them,  of  all  denominations,  help  to  do  it. 
Ay,  even  the  vestment-wearers,  who  at  any  rate  provide  harmless 
amusement  and  quiet  excitement  for  those  who  might  else  be  firing 
homesteads,  carrying  off  brides  perforce,  living  ever  so  much  more 
wildly  than  the  '  rakes  of  Mallow'  did  a  century  ago.  See  what  they 
do  for  our  womankind — our  mothers,  remember,  who  make  us  what 
we  are  in  the  most  important  things.  Women,  above  all,  are  under 
the  rule  of  sanctions.  Maxims  of  po\it\c&\  wcA  Kraal  ^onomy  won't 
answer  with  them.  Why  should  tiiey?  T\ie^o\^fem^\ii^Sa^^tft- 
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test  against  such  maxims  as  being  of  anything  like  universal  appli- 
cation. 

Honesty  the  best  policy,  forsooth?  What  woman  who  looks 
about  her  will  believe  that  ?  Why,  Anonyma  drives  in  her  brougham, 
dresses  as  a  pattern  to  the  first  ladies  in  the  land,  and  forces  the 
Honourable  Nincome  Poop  to  settle  a  couple  of  hundred  a  year  upon 
her;  while  poor  Goody  Two-Shoes  grows  old,  and  ugly,  and  wan, 
in  gloomy  half-satisfied  virtue,  in  the  back  parlour  of  the  chandler's 
shop,  or  in  the  dingy  farmer's  kitchen ;  and  wretched  Miss  Stitch, 
who  was  well  brought  up,  and  has  had  temptations  and  has  resisted 
them,  dies  at  last  of  slop-work  and  starvation  in  a  garret.  Besides,  if 
1  sanctions'  do  go,  the  mischief  will  spread  farther.  A  girl  runs  away, 
now  and  then,  things  being  as  they  are,  with  her  papa's  or  her  grand- 
mamma's groom;  but  how  if  our  girls  in  general  get  to  think  of  grooms 
•ad  suchlike  as  naughty  young  men  do  of  pretty  maid-servants  ? 
Mrs.  Oliphant  says,  '  how  seldom  elderly  ladies  think  how  much 
these  perfectly  uneducated  young  women  go  for  in  the  lives  of  many 
young  men!'  and  in  a  bouleversement  of  everything,  we  might  trust 
the  ladies  for  finding  out  that  Jeames  is  often  a  much  better  built 
fellow  than  his  master.  '  Hynde  Etin,'  and  '  The  Bonnie  Groom,' 
and  lots  of  old  ballads  would  be  reproduced  to  the  life ;  and  what 
endless  confusion  and  utter  break-up  of  all  things  would  ensue ! 

How  could  we  stop  it  ?  More  policemen  wouldn't  do  any  good. 
The  sea-kings  might  be  battered  down;  but  this  subtler  mischief — 
*ell,  let  us  be  thankful  that  woman  is  an  eminently  religious  being, 
and  that  we  still  have  a  faith,  and  still  have  clergy  to  teach  it,  al- 
beit mildly  enough,  to  Bible-classes  for  docile  young  women  of  all 
fltoks.  Corruptio  optimi  pessima:  and  if  woman  in  general,  or  to 
Hty  great  extent,  ever  could  disown  her  sanctions,  ever  could  forget 
01  deny  that  God  is  the  great  Father,  could  ever  drop  that  keynote 
*hich  puts  something  like  harmony  into  all  the  discords  and  confu- 
tions  of  the  world,  a  state  of  things  would  come  about  which  I,  for 
0Qe,  should  not  at  all  like  to  live  to  see. 

Then,  again,  if  the  girls  took  to  '  striking,'  why,  paterfamilias  the 
touch  burdened,  the  man  of  many  cares,  would,  in  his  despair,  strike 
•ko.  Sometimes  he  does  as  it  is,  but  only  in  a  mild  way,  and 
Mtting  himself  hardest.  But  suppose,  instead  of  '  taking  to  drink,' 
he  should  avenge  himself  on  society  by  joining  our  imagined  company 
°f  8ea-kings,  and  declaring  war  against  other  men.  When  I  think 
how  much  many  men  bear  who  are  desperately  clinging,  for  the  sake 
°f  ^ives  and  children,  not  for  any  satisfaction  the  position  gives 
themselves,  on  to  the  skirts  of  society,  how  mean  and  shallow  the 
'^es  they  live,  how  he  who  talked  of  our  losing  propter  vitam  rt- 
vendi  Camas,  '  all  that  makes  life  worth  having  for  the  meifc  *\k\>- 
P°rt  of  existence, '  would  judge  their  lives  as  utterly  xwrwoxWtt^  c&  ^ 
JB'o,  I  am  Med  with  wondering  awe  at  the  way  in  -*foic\i  VNi^l  *>** 
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content  to  go  on  generation  after  generation.  Suppose,  then,  they 
should  '  strike,'  what  a  pretty  go!  And  then  materfamilias  would 
'  strike'  too,  would  throw  up  all  the  little  troubles,  so  many  of  them 
pleasant  little  troubles  of  her  own  creating,  and  would  leave  things 
veritably  to  themselves.     What  a  prospect ! 

No,  it's  much  safer  for  the  present  to  keep  the  clergy,  and  even 
to  pay  a  little  more  to  insure  a  decent  supply  of  at  least  as  good  an 
article  as  we  have  hitherto  been  getting.  Safe  as  we  seem,  with  all 
the  protective  appliances  of  the  age,  we  should  get  a  terrible  shock 
if  any  class  really  threw  off  all  restraint,  and  went  in  bodily  for  the 
logical  consequences  of  the  '  no-God,  no-hereafter'  theory.  Highway- 
men, Lord  George  Gordon  rioters,  garrotters,  Bebeccaites,  not  to 
speak  of  those  terrible  Fenians, — all  these  teach  us  how  weak,  how 
easily  '  paralysed'  society  really  is.  Why,  not  so  long  ago  there  were 
the  '  roughs'  of  the  great  Reform  demonstration :  it  seems  they  cost 
the  country  more  than  8800L  for  the  park  railings,  and  who  was  there 
to  say  them  nay?  A  whole  class  of  men  getting  reckless,  not  minding, 
that  is,  the  chance  of  being  hanged,  would  be  very  hard  to  deal  with. 
Even  the  navvies,  quiet  good-humoured  fellows  as  they  mostly  are, 
when  they  took  to  poaching,  did  it  by  broad  daylight,  and  just  clubbed 
the  keepers  '  for  fun'  when  they  came  across  them.  Look  at  Chester 
Castle,  '  taken  like  a  bird's  nest,'  if  the  poor  Fenian  bodies  had  but 
had  a  man  to  lead  them,  or  pluck  enough  to  begin  without  a  leader. 
You  say  that  even  the  Alabama  was  stopped  by  the  necessity  of 
coaling,  but  if,  as  I  supposed,  a  coup  could  be  made  simultaneously 
on  four  or  five,  or  even  on  one  coast  point,  so  many  hostages  would 
be  taken  that  the  coaling  matter  would  become  a  trifle.  Besides, 
what  guarantee  have  we  that  other  nations  would  take  up  our 
quarrel  against  our  own  children  ?  Spain,  for  instance,  remember- 
ing (as  I  suggested)  the  Tornado  business,  and  wishing  to  get  rid 
of  Mr.  Jencker,  the  ogreish  tio  del  sain,  might  be  glad  to  connive  at 
a  good  deal ;  and  there  is  coal  enough  to  be  had  in  Spain. 

Well,  I've  only  put  one  case.  The  thing  might  come  about  another 
way,  by  a  Chinese  kind  of  disintegration,  for  instance.  Fancy  some  Sla- 
vonic General  Burgevine  (let  us  hope  the  Yankees  will  be  too  busy,  or 
else  that  they,  too,  will  be  involved  in  the  break-up  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  :  it  would  be  the  worst  thing  of  all  to  have  them  swaggering  up 
and  down  as  condottieri  over  here)  stalking  up  and  down  the  land, 
and  carving  out  a  principality  for  himself,  as  one  Sombre,  a  run- 
away French  sailor,  once  did  in  India.  Well,  we  may  come  to  that 
some  time.  Meanwhile  let  us  remember  that  with  Norway  at  any 
rate  there  is  no  extradition  treaty.  Any  number  of  scamps,  outlaws, 
and  the  like  might  run  across  there  by  twos  and  threes,  and  gather 
in  those  fiords  all  ready  for  a  rush.  '  A  short  life  and  a  merry  one' 
would  soon  be  found  to  have  charm*  for  \>eo\Afe  above  the  social  con- 
dition  of  Bill  Sykes ;  and  a  few  proof*  VfoaA.  mmxtur*  \u  ircrata* 
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were  in  earnest  would  go  a  long  way  with  many  people.  As  for 
money  to  begin  with,  many  a  bank  manager  or  confidential  clerk 
nms  away  now,  in  a  stealthy  sneakish  way,  with  more  than  enongh 
to  start  a  good  crew ;  and  the  thing,  as  I  have  shown,  would  soon 
pay  itself.  The  manager  and  clerk  run  off  because  they've  lost  all 
conscience;  no  'sanctions'  weigh  any  longer  with  them.  Society 
may  congratulate  itself  that  their  case  is  not  a  commoner  one ;  and 
far  this  it  may  (as  I  remarked)  spare  just  a  little  gratitude  for  our 
teachers  and  spiritual  pastors. 

Pre  said  little  about  the  working-man,  because  he  is  by  all 
accounts  (even  by  Mr.*  Lowe's,  now  that  he  has  had  time  to  ex- 
plain himself)  such  a  very  model  person.  Give  him  a  vote,  and 
heU  be  safe  not  to  explode  for  the  next  fifty  years  ;  at  least  that  is 
what  they  say  who  want  him  to  have  a  vote.*  "Well,  I'm  very  glad 
he  can  be  kept  quiet  at  such  a  cheap  rate ;  for  consider,  if  you 
phase,  what  must  happen  if '  the  great  operative  class'  went  sud- 
denly mad  and  aimed  at  a  bouleversement.  But  between  ourselves, 
Fd  far  rather  trust  '  conscience,'  or  the  '  sanctions,'  and  the  old 
child's  training  at  day-  and  Sunday-school,  and  in  so  many  ways 
direct  and  indirect,  than  this  same  vote  about  which  so  much  fuss 
has  been  made. 

You  scoff  at  all  this  religious  machinery  for  making  and  keeping 
people  good;  you  can  afford  to  scoff  at  it  while  you  are  enjoying  the 
stable  peace  which  it  insures.  Do  away  with  it,  and  you'll  see 
what  will  follow.  They  did  away  with  it  in  France,  and  went  to  the 
had  fast  enough  and  far  enough,  heaven  knows ;  and  how  much 
father  they  would  have  gone  had  they  been  let  alone !  As  it  was, 
the  instinct  of  patriotism,  fostered  by  the  attacks  of  almost  all 
Europe,  was  their  salvation.  That  one  virtue  served  as  the  nucleus 
for  all  the  rest,  and  they  pretty  soon  set  up  the  machinery  again, 
Jon  know. 

Well,  just  now  our  working-men  are  amiable  creatures,  who 
1e  Temperance  and  are  angry  with  us  for  not  sufficiently  ap- 
preciating '  that  great  movement.'  Just  now  they  most  of  them 
felieve  in  a  beneficent  Ruler,  an  '  all-father'  of  some  sort.  In  this 
k*t  beKef  they  are  unfortunately  shaky  enough.  I  heard  a  doleful 
n^n,  whose  child  had  got  bilious  fever,  talk  the  other  day  of  the 
flatteries  of  humanity  as  proof  positive  (the  best  proof  he  had,  it 
aPpeared)  of  God's  almightiness :  '  No  one  but  a  being  with  all- 
perfect  powers  could  have  invented  such  a  collection  of  woes  and 
P*inB  and  sicknesses  as  those  to  which  unhappy  man  is  subject.' 
The  man  who  talks  in  that  way  seems  to  me  terribly  shaky  in  his 
frith. 

Now,  the  drift  of  all  this  is  to  make  you  think  about  W&  eta&&- 

*  Be  hMs  got  his  rote  since  this  was  written,  but  it  baa  hatd\y  YuA  tab  fa&Vrc& 
t&ct. 
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tion  question.  Are  we  to  pull  all  together  for  moral  teaching  (and  I 
don't  see  how  we're  to  get  that  without  the  Bible)  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  existing  sanctions,  or  are  we  to  go  in  '  logically'  for 
secularism  ?  It  has  its  ridiculous  aspects,  this  secularism.  A  little 
night-school  was  to  be  examined  the  other  week — it  was  in  Corn- 
wall— and  the  boys  and  girls,  after  their  manner,  struck  up  a  hymn. 
'  Hush,'  said  the  assistant-inspector;  '  my  lords  don't  allow  hymns.' 
I  wish  I'd  been  there  to  ask  him  a  few  questions  as  to  what  my 
lords  do  allow.  But  he  wouldn't  have  known :  they  don't  know 
themselves.  If  they  were  honest,  and  said  that  morality  and  religion 
are  quite  distinct,  and  that  the  purest  morality  is  that  which  is  quite 
religion-less,  we  could  understand  them.  The  Commune-men  said 
that,  and  acted  on  it,  and  I  respect  their  immense  faith  in  humanity. 
But  they  didn't  succeed ;  and  can't,  so  long  as  humanity  is  as  it  is. 
I'm  not  fighting  for  the  Establishment,  though  of  course  I  be* 
lieve  in  it :  it  gives  me  freedom ;  it  enables  me  to  say  that  St.  Paul 
(had  he  lived  in  an  English  village)  would  have  preached  more  about 
sanitary  rules  than  about  predestination.  I  can't  understand  why 
the  Beehive,  usually  a  most  enlightened  paper,  is  running  a-muck 
against  the  Church,  which  has  always  stood  between  the  poor  and 
oppression.  But,  Establishment  or  not,  for  the  sake  of  society,  of 
poor  and  rich  alike,  don't  let  us  give  up  our  sanctions  until  we  have 
set  up  others  warranted  (by  some  one  able  to  give  the  warrant)  to 
stand  as  well  as  these  have  stood. 
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It  is  much  to  be  doubted  if  the  feeding  system  in  regard  to  fox- 
hunting is  a  wise  one,  and  whether  the  fat  things  of  the  land  do 
not  too  generally  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  most  worthless  fellows  of  the 
district  whenever  an  opening  or  a  lawn  meet  is  proclaimed  in  a  fox- 
hnnting  country.  However,  there  are  occasions  when  '  youth  will 
be  served'  if  popularity  is  to  be  maintained  and  foxes  preserved,  and 
tbese  are  the  two  first  and  foremost  objects  of  a  sportsman's  ambi- 
tion, or  if  tiot  of  his  ambition,  at  least  of  his  necessity,  for  little  is 
to  be  done  in  the  matter  of  sport  without  them.  Mr.  Langton,  the 
new  master,  had  only  recently  assumed  the  mastership  after  the 
death  of  old  Lord  Hustleton,  and  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to 
show  at  the  commencement  of  the  season  that  there  was  to  be  no 
WKng-off  in  the  matter  of  liberality  and  general  appointments,  at 
all  events. 

And  this  was  all  the  more  necessary,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Langton, 
though  possessed  of  plenty  of  money  and  ambition,  and  with  a  suf- 
ficiency of  nerve  to  risk  his  neck  whenever  it  was  unnecessary,  was 
very  little  acquainted  with  the  science  of  the  sport  of  fox-hunting,  and 
devolved  very  much  of  the  arrangements  and  management  upon  his 
huntsman,  Jack  Staggers.     Mr.  Langton  was  far  more  particular  in 
the  matter  of  dress  than  in  anything  else,  and,  as  may  be  supposed, 
his  notions  of  fox-hunting  gear  were  somewhat  the  reverse  of  ortho- 
dox.   He  was  great,  for  instance,  in  the  matter  of  buttons,  coat- 
e°Uars,  and  pins,  and  altogether  too  variegated  as  to  the  rest.     But 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  always  spick  and  span  new  in 
everjthing,  and  his  tops  and  Bedfords  were  perfectly  unimpeach- 
ah'e,  and  you  never  saw  objectionable  tape -ends  and  crushed  hats 
^orning  his  person.     Of  course  he  would  never  ride  a  horse  that 
^d  not  a  pedigree  as  long  as  his  tail,  and  Mr.  Staggers  had  made 
a  good  thing  out  of  supplying  his  stud.     But  injustice  to  the  hunts- 
man it  must  be  stated  that  he  regarded  a  gentle  squeezing  of  his 
jester  in  this  particular  as  nothing  more  than  retributive  justice 
°*  other  things,  and  as,  indeed,  his  indisputable  prerogative  and 
Privilege.     Jack,  although  a  nondescript  style  of  article  enough, 
***lf  gentleman  and  half  horse-chaunter,  had  nothing  of  the  actual 
r°gue  in  his  composition,  and  would  have  scorned  the  notion  of  clean 
Jobbing  with  the  noblest  indignation.     Besides,  Langton  could  ridta 
^ldly   enough,   if  sometimes  without   much  judgment   miQl  nstj 
**$h}y,  and  that  qualification  always  has  attractions  in  ttie  fe^e*  ot 
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thing  and  carrying  him  under  the  branches  of  the  tree,  off  came 
hat  and  wig,  and  there  was  such  a  roar  of  laughter  as  not  only  mi 
the  welkin  ring,  but  nearly  made  the  hounds  'return  to  tl 
muttons'  over  the  hedge.  'Have  a  care,  have  a  care!'  sho 
Staggers,  as  Pillager  and  Pantaloon  chivy  poor  Hooper's  hat  < 
wig,  which  they  would  have  torn  to  pieces  but  for  this  timely  ini 
ruption  to  their  kind  intentions.  'Steady,  'ounds,  steady!'  & 
he  again ;  '  don't  you  know  a  bald-headed  hare-worrier  when  you 
him,  without  making  a  fuss  about  it?' 

This   was   an   unlucky  remark  on  the  part  of  Staggers, 
Hooper's  huntsman,  who  shortly  afterwards  appeared  on  the  see 
took  occasion  to  cannon  that  gentleman  when  trying  the  paces  o 
raw  colt  across  the  lawn,  and  Staggers  measured  his  length  uj 
the  sward,  and  his  horse  took  a  breather  which  did  not  improve 
powers  for  the  work  he  had  to  do  that  day. 

But  poor  Charley  Black  had  the  worst  adventure  of  the  whe 
He  had  a  mount  on  a  half-broken  animal,  provided  for  the  occas 
by  a  sporting  farmer,  who  had  an  eye  to  business,  and  expec 
Charley  to  sell  him  for  him  during  the  day.  But  the  brute  i 
away  with  Charley,  and  charging  a  small  iron  gate,  managed  to  { 
the  forelegs  over  only,  in  consequence  of  his  rider's  resolute  1 
unavailing  attempts  to  stop  him  ;  and  he  scarified  himself  so  awft 
that  not  only  was  Charley's  sport  spoiled,  but  the  former  vowed 
would  never  stand  a  mount  again. 

The  hospitality  indoors  was  dispensed  by  the  master  with  mi 
grace,  but  on  the  part  of  the  ladies  with  that  frigid  formality  char 
teristic  of  ladies  who  are  new  to  fox-hunting.  But  out-of-doors  thii 
went  on  swimmingly  enough,  and  among  the  footers  especially 
consumption  of  '  sarsingers,'  ham,  and  nut-brown  ale  was  what 
Irishman  would  term  '  iligant.'  But  the  coach-and-four,  with  Fl 
man  and  the  hard  riders,  has  arrived,  and  even  the  old  master 
the  ceremonies  and  Lord  Wateringpot  have  tittupped  up  and  p 
their  respects,  and  a  move  must  be  made  to  covert. 

Fortunately  for  our  master's  incognito,  Lucy  Winthrop  anx 
late,  and  as  the  fox  was  expected  to  break  covert  at  a  partict 
point,  it  was  the  endeavour  of  the  field  generally  to  get  as  far  i 
ward  as  possible  for  a  good  start,  without  exciting  the  irascibility 
the  huntsman.  The  master  had  no  such  ambition  on  this  day, 
seeing  Lucy  approaching  without  her  servant — that  gallant  person; 
having  stopped  behind  for  another  cut-in  at  the  victuals — he  co< 
rode  round  to  the  far  side  of  the  covert ;  while  she,  willing 
follow  a  gentleman  who  was  by  act  and  gesture  indicating  to  her, 
she  thought,  the  most  convenient  spot  from  which  to  view  the  at* 
rode  quietly  in  the  same  direction. 

Drawing  up  suddenly  by  the  coNett  side,  Langton  turned 
Worse's  head  just  as  Lucy  drew  near  Yam. 
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*  Good-morning,  Miss  Winthrop,'  says  Langton,  taking  off  his 
hat,  and  holding  oat  his  hand  as  though  to  renew  the  acquaintance 
so  auspiciously  commenced  at  the,  for  him,  memorable  bachelors' 
ball.  Lucy's  astonishment  may  be  conceived.  She  was  speechless 
for  a  moment  or  two,  though  evincing  by  a  ready  shake  of  hands 
no  sort  of  objection  to  a  renewal  of  so  strangely  begun  a  friendship. 
Seeing  her  sweet  embarrassment  at  the  recollection  of  her  last  night's 
declaration,  Langton,  still  holding  Lucy's  little  hand,  said  gently, 

'  I  hope,  Miss  Winthrop,  you  see  nothing  this  morning  to  alter 
the  good  opinion  you  expressed  of  the  new  master  last  night?' 

.  '  This  is  scarcely  kind,  sir,'  said  Lucy,  '  to  inveigle  me,  as  it 
were,  into  this  corner,  in  the  absence  of  my  careless  groom ;  and 
it  is  very  unhandsome  of  you  to  take  advantage  of  what  I  said 
last  night  in  this  way ;  for  you  well  know  the  remark  I  made  was 
not  intended  for  you,  nor  would  it  have  been  made  at  all  had  you 
bad  the  candour  to  acknowledge  your  name,  which  I  did  not  hear 
distinctly  upon  our  introduction.' 

'  Pardon  me,  Miss  Winthrop  ;  but  to  hear  such  a  character  from 
your  lips  was  too  sweet  a  delight  to  lose  by  acknowledging  one's 
self.9  A  fox-hunter's  grammar  is  unimportant,  provided  his  mean- 
ing is  plain. 

The  place,  the  scene,  the  quiet,  were  all  too  much  for  our 
ardent  fox-hunter,  and  to  say  sooth,  Miss  Lucy  was  not  indifferent 
to  surrounding  influences ;  and  the  gentlemanly  bearing  and  evident 
lore  of  a  handsome  M.F.H.,  with  any  amount  of  money  and  a 
splendid  estate,  were  potent  arguments  for  a  contemplation  of 
matrimony,  even  to  the  pure  mind  of  Miss  Lucy  Winthrop. 

But  to  the  '  Hark  in,  hark  !'  of  Staggers,  who  accompanied  that 
cheering  cry  with  a  crack  of  his  whip,  the  hounds  were  crashing  in 
the  covert  with  eager  delight,  and  the  whips  had  taken  up  their  ap- 
pointed stations.  As  the  intention  was  to  show  sport  to  as  many  of 
the  field  as  possible,  it  was  wisely  determined  to  try  the  most  likely 
spot  where  to  find  Reynard  at  home.  They  found,  therefore,  almost 
immediately,  but  the  fox  was  headed  back  into  covert  three  or  four 
times  before  they  got  him  finally  away.  Langton  knew  that  his 
time  was  short,  and  his  opportunity  too  good  not  to  be  made  the 
most  of. 

'Miss  Winthrop, — Lucy,  dearest  Lucy!'  said  he  rapturously, 
though  in  somewhat  stereotyped  phraseology  it  must  bo  confessed, 
'I  love  you,  utterly  and  devotedly  love  you!'  and,  so  saying,  he 
passed  his  arm  gently  around  pretty  Lucy's  unresisting  waist,  and 
drawing  her  to  his  breast  imprinted  a  hearty  kiss  upon  her  lips, 
and  the  new  mistress  of  Foxley  Hall  was  won. 

But  the  fox  has  broken  covert,  a  fact  of  small  importance  to 
these  two,  who  followed  without  any  zest  for  the  chase,  or  for 
anything,  indeed,  but  for  each  other's  company.     The  no\\-^\>\te*x- 
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ance  of  the  master  at  the  first  instant  was  noticed,  however,  by  not 
a  few,  who  little  guessed  the  cause  of  his  detention. 

But  the  fox  is  away ;  cigar-ends  are  thrown  to  the  winds,  stirrup- 
shortening,  hat-pressing,  floundering,  falling-off,  and  objurgating,  are 
the  natural  result.  '  Hold  hard,  gentlemen  !  for  mercy's  sake,  hold 
hard!'  shouts  Staggers,  as  Flapman,  'one  of  those  writing  chaps/ 
and  a  '  d-n-all-dandy-looking  sportsman,'  crashed  over  the  fence  far 
too  near  the  hounds. 

But  they  were  well  away,  and  there  was  little  fear  of  over-riding 
even  by  the  foremost  flight.  The  leading  hounds  had  settled  steadily 
on  the  line  with  a  burning  scent,  and  the  stragglers  had  been  whipped 
in  without  the  slightest  trouble.  Moreover,  it  was  heavy-going;  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  in  negotiating  a  nasty-looking  bullfinch,  Miss 
Langton,  who  had  taken  the  field  like  another  Diana,  having  a  mind 
to  watch  her  brother's  actions,  in  fact,  was  deprived  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  her  habit  and  dress,  besides  having  a  cropper,  and  losing 
her  horse.  Flapman,  seeing  the  young  lady  in  difficulties,  pulled 
up  and  asked  if  she  was  hurt,  as  she  was  '  clucking'  down  like  a 
partridge  in  the  middle  of  the  field,  which  fortunately  was  veiy 
sedgy. 

'  Send  my  brother  to  me,  if  you  please,'  said  she.  But  he  had 
other  fish  to  fry ;  and  Flapman  afterwards  captured  her  horse,  who 
was  garnished  with  the  lost  costume,  and  that  gentleman  mounted 
her  in  tolerable  trim  once  more.  The  *  cock-tails'  were  shaken  off 
by  this  time,  and  all,  except  the  followers  of  the  line,  confined  to  the 
huntsman  and  a  few  others,  were  pounding  about  the  lanes,  and 
making  inquiries  about  the  direction  of  the  chase  of  any  stray  yokel 
about.  There  was  a  large  collection  of  the  *  worshipful  company  of 
craners,'  and  cutting  corners  was  the  order  of  the  day;  but  as  if 
determined  to  give  the  tail  an  opportunity  of  coming  up,  the  hounds 
were  heard  making  a  favourable  bend  towards  a  wood  where  all 
knew  the  fox  would  be  likely  to  be  run  to  earth. 

'Now  for  it,'  says  old  Tom  Jarman,  the  keeper  of  the  horse- 
bazaar,  a  man  who  rode  sixteen  stone  if  a  pound;  '  I  know  a  short- 
cut through  Parson  Slop's  grounds,  and  we  shall  fall  in  with  'em 
exactly  before  they  pull  him  down  or  earth  him.' 

And  off  they  all  bolted  through  Parson  Slop's  grounds,  but  their 
hearts  failed  them  when  they  found  that  they  would  have  to  go  slap 
through  the  stable-yard  to  make  any  use  of  the  detour.  Most  of 
them  beat  a  precipitate  retreat,  but  Jarman,  being  a  man  of  nerve 
and  courage,  was  not  to  be  daunted,  the  more  especially  as,  having 
elected  himself  pioneer  of  the  party,  he  thought  it  incumbent  upon 
him  to  brave  the  parson  in  his  very  den.  The  great  folding-doors 
were  open,  and  with  a  fair  start  Jarman  might  have  done  the  trick 
without  any  serious  consequences  ;  WV.  \)DLfc  ^wtooh  ^?*&  «k?Q&d,  and 
he  was  a  bitter  foe  to  fox-hunting,  and  lWefatfe\i*&  wi  Vimtaidkfe 
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hatred  of  Langton.  Jarman  '  threw  his  heart  over/  as  they  say,  and 
followed,  just  clearing  the  doorway,  when  the  parson  was  upon  him 
and  seized  his  bridle. 

*  Rot  yon,  yon  marauding  blackguard  ;  what  do  you  mean  by  in- 
vading my  premises  in  this  way  ?'  exclaims  his  reverence. 

1  All  right,  sir,  all  right !'  expostulates  poor  old  Jarman,  the 
parson  pounding  away  at  him  over  the  head  with  a  big  stick,  like  a 
maniac.  *  No  offence,  sir,  no  offence ;  only  taking  a  short-cut  to  the 
hounds.' 

'  The  hounds  be  hanged,  you  horse-chaunting  old  villain  !  Come 
off,  or  I'll  pull  you  off,  and  pitch  you  into  the  horse-pond !' 

But  Jarman  was  too  wide-awake  to  let  himself  be  collared,  for  the 
parson's  bodily  powers  and  feats  of  strength  were  well  known. 
Shortening  his  whip  suddenly,  and  bringing  the  hammer-end  over 
the  hat  of  the  foe,  at  the  same  time  ramming  the  persuaders  into 
the  horse,  he  got  clear  for  the  moment.  But  the  lawn  was  railed  off 
for  sheep,  and  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  ride  for  the  lodge. 
The  parson  was  upon  his  legs  again  by  this  time,  and  chivying 
Jarman  like  a  fiend,  while  he  also  kept  howling  away  to  the  old 
woman  at  the  lodge  to  lock  the  gates,  and  not  let  the  old  ruffian 
through. 

*  Look  here,  Sally,'  says  Jarman;  '  the  parson's  blind  mad,  or 
drunk,  or  something.  Let  us  out,  I  say,  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for 
us  both — him  and  me,  I  mean — for  our  blood's  up  !' 

'Hoot,  man!  the  parson  '11  murder  me!'  piteously  cried  old 
Sally. 

'  Be  deaf,  Sal,  don't  hear  to  him;  he's  a  long  way  off.' 

'  Hoot,  but  he  knows  I'm  not  deaf,  you  old  varmint,  and  so  do 
you ! '  says  Sally,  vehemently  resenting  this  ill  compliment  to  her 
'acoustic  properties,'  as  they  say  when  speaking  of  a  new  music-hall. 

'Then,  hang  me,  if  I  don't  ride  over  your  d — d  rododendrums, 
*nd  do  as  much  mischief  as  I  can  while  J  am  about  it ; '  and  suiting 
the  action  to  the  word,  Jarman  dashed  forward  as  if  to  put  his  threat 
into  execution,  but  Sally  was  terrified  into  acquiescence. 

'  Hould,  ye  rampageous  devil ! '  says  she.  '  Here,  I'll  open 
the  gates,  and  may  the  foul  fiend  catch  ye,  and  that'll  be  better  than 
toe  parson  getting  hold  of  me  for  this  morning's  work  !' 

*  The  old  varmint'  was  liberated,  and  Sally  beat  a  hasty  retreat 
urto  her  lodge,  and  locked  her  door,  just  as  his  reverence  arrived,  she 
*ell  knowing  that  the  storm  would  all  have  blown  over  by  the  time 
toey  met  again.  Jarman  now  made  the  best  of  his  time,  and  was 
fortunate  enough  to  get  to  a  plantation  just  as  the  hounds  were 
tossing  it,  immediately  after  which  they  came  to  a  check. 

This  let  in  the  tail  again  splendidly,  and  here  Petei  ^>\nkfc  cv& 
%  having  a  surreptitious  mount  on  the  old  rat-ta\\e<\.  maxfc  ol\&& 
godfather,  '  the  old  man  with  the  boots,'  as  be  was  termed  wcaau& 
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the  irreverent  natives.     But  Peter,  all  spurs  and  top-boots,  was  un- 

'  He  tires  betimes  that  spurs  too  fast  betimes/ 

and  charging  a  hog-backed  stile,  a  most  venturesome  thing  to  do  at 
all  times,  he  was  what  a  racing  scribe  would  call  '  out  of  the  hunt' 
in  no  time  at  all.  The  appearance  of  a  flock  of  sheep,  rounded  to- 
gether in  that  peculiar  manner  characteristic  of  the  ovine  family  when 
in  a  state  of  dismay  and  uncertainty,  soon  told  Staggers  that  the  fox 
had  passed  them.  Riding  hard  forward  to  make  a  head-cast,  always 
a  safe  thing  with  a  flying  fox,  Staggers  charged  a  wretched  apology 
for  a  wall,  crying  to  the  whips  to  '  put  'em  to  him/  when  his  horse 
not  rising  to  the  leap  in  a  workmanlike  way,  the  old  tumble-down 
concern  fell  away  with  him,  and  man  and  horse  fell  backwards.  Poor 
Staggers  was  put  hors  de  combat,  his  hapless  head  coming  in  con- 
tact with  one  of  the  stones,  which  stunned  him. 

Nobody  stopped  to  make  inquiries,  and  Flapman  assumed  the 
command,  the  whips  sending  the  hounds  to  him,  as  he  saw  Smuggler 
and  Waverley  again  feathering  on  the  line.  '  Hark  to  Waverley, 
hark !'  cried  he,  and  the  pack  scored  to  cry  again,  when  the  greasy 
ground  was  passed,  as  if  the  foul  fiend,  invoked  by  old  Sally  at  the 
lodge,  was  at  their  very  heels.  Very  little  time  had  been  cut  to 
waste;  but  the  country  was  very  '  blind,'  and  the  ground,  ridge  and 
furrow,  was  terribly  holding.  There  was  hardly  anybody  left  now 
but  the  whips  and  Flapman,  and  their  horses  were  all  bellows  to 
mend.  The  fox  had  tried  all  his  earths  and  found  them  stopped,  so 
careful  had  Staggers  been  to  ply  the  earth- stoppers  with  unlimited 
beer,  in  order  that  a  death  might  signalise  the  opening  day.  Rey- 
nard had  but  one  resource  left  him  of  his  many  wiles,  and  that  was 
to  run  for  the  marshy  ground  near  the  river — or  rather  an  arm  of  the 
sea,  for  the  tide  came  up  it,  and  the  mud  was  far  more  magnificent 
than  the  fish — and,  if  possible,  get  to  the  rocks  and  holts  opposite. 

But  '  Flappy '  knew  his  little  game,  and  pressed  on  the  hounds 
with  the  aid  of  the  whips  and  the  man  in  the  pull-devil-pull-baker 
coat,  and  they  broke  from  scent  to  view  just  as  Reynard  was  taking 
to  the  water.  It  was  a  sight  to  see  them  racing  for  the  lead,  and 
to  watch  the  dog-hounds  pressing  to  the  front  at  the  end  of  this  long 
run.  Smuggler,  Pantaloon,  Pillager,  Waverley,  the  Beaufort,  Yar- 
borough,  Pytchley,  and  Quorn  blood,  forgetting  the  polite  maxim, 
place  aux  dames,  were  all  bursting  to  the  front ;  while  the  ladies, 
who  had  done  useful  service  in  the  morning,  succumbed  to  nature, 
and  laboured  on  in  close  attendance.  But  it  was  necessary  to  be 
well  forward  to  tell  which  was  Symmetry,  or  which  was  Snowdrop; 
for  one  might  say  with  Spenser, 

'  Yctt  certes  by  her  face  and  physnomy, 
Whether  she  man  or  ^oman.  otA^  vjss*, 
That  could  not  any  creatm*  ne\\  tosarj: 
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Sough,  sough,  and  splash,  splash  through  the  spongy  and 
brackish  ground  went  the  horses  and  hounds,  and  flop  at  last  came 
down  the  pull-devil-pull-baker  man,  his  horse  rolling  over  with  him 
in  the  futile  attempt  to  clear  a  slippery  mud-bank. 

'Hut,  you  Roman-nosed  brute!'  growled  the  man,  when  he 
floundered  out  of  the  ditch  on  the  far  side  :  '  hut,  you  brute  !  and 
I  sha'n't  see  the  finish,  after  all  the  pains  I've  taken  with  you !'  the 
pains  consisting  mainly  in  rapping  the  horse  over  the  ears  with  a 
hammer-ended  whip,  and  in  cramming  in  the  Latchford's  when  there 
was  no  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  either  of  those  modes  of  equine 
persuasion. 

Flapman  and  the  whips  now  had  it  all  to  themselves,  but  the 
professionals  did  not  much  care  for  the  water,  or  rather  for  the  mud, 
and  thought  they  might  well  shirk  the  business,  since  the  master  him- 
self had  cut  it.  But  Flapman  was  not  of  their  '  kidney/  and  meant 
having  the  brush  if  mortal  man  could  have  it  by  dint  of  hard  riding. 
The  fox,  dead-beat,  yet  managed  to  drag  himself  to  a  small  island 
in  what  should  have  been  mid-stream,  but  what  was  actually  mid- 
mud,  and  there  the  hounds  pulled  him  down.  Flapman  '  crammed ' 
his  mare,  Jumping  Jenny,  hard  at  it,  and  after  much  plunging  and 
splattering,  reached  the  island  before  the  hounds  had  broken  up  poor 
Charley. 

Laying  his  whip  about  him  with  a  will,  Flapman  caught  up  the 
fa,  and,  having  shorn  off  that  pride  of  a  hunter's  ambition,  the 
brush,  he  threw  the  quarry  to  the  baying  pack,  shouting  *  Tear  him 
*ttd  eat  him  !'  not  condescending  to  invest  himself  with  the  minor 
honours  of  head  and  pads.  Many  of  the  field  had  by  this  time  drawn 
UP>  or  were  drawing  up  to  the  river's  bank,  and  among  them  our 
friends  Lucy  Winthrop  and  Langton. 

Flapman,  more  mud  than  man,  made  his  way  to  land,  and  saw 
at  a  glance  how  it  had  been  with  the  master,  as,  indeed,  did  every- 
body else  who  was  up  to  witness  the  finish. 

'  The  brush/  said  he,  '  is  the  property  of  the  master,  for  although 
Bot  up  in  time  to  get  it,  he  would  have  been  if  not  better  engaged.' 

Langton  took  it  in  silence,  and  gracefully  presenting  it  to  Lucy, 
8**6  the  signal  for  the  '  Who-hoop !'  which  proclaimed  that  the 
bachelorhood  of  the  new  master  was  over,  and  '  the  finest  run  of  the 
season' — every  good  run  is  that — twenty  miles  as  the  crow  flies, 
deluded. 

SIRIUS. 


MISS   O'NEIL 

^  $ottbemr 


Lady  Becheb,  the  widow  of  the  late  Sir  W.  Wrixon  Becher,  Bart., 
died  aged  81,  at  the  close  of  October  1872. 

Dramatic  history  claims  her  as  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments  at 
a  period  when  there  reigned  a  taste  for  dramatic  poetry  of  the 
highest  order. 

The  British  stage  was  passing  through  one  of  its  most  melan- 
choly phases  in  1813.  Mrs.  Siddons  had  retired  two  years  pre* 
viously,  leaving  her  brothers,  John  and  Charles,  with  the  powerful 
aid  of  Charles  Mayne  Young,  to  keep  alive  the  sacred  fire  as  best. 
they  might.  But  without  a  female  coadjutor  they  could  not  repre- 
sent plays  wherein  love  was  the  dominant  element ;  and  as  no  play 
is  endurable  if  destitute  of  the  interest  arising  from  that  overwhelm- 
ing passion,  audiences  fell  off.  In  their  desperation,  the  managers 
of  the  metropolitan  theatres — then  limited  to  Drury-lane  and  Coveni- 
garden  in  the  winter,  the  Haymarket  and  the  Lyceum  in  the  sum- 
mer— resorted  to  spectacle,  elephants,  horses,  and  blue-fire  as  a 
succedaneum ;  but  they  only  postponed  the  bankruptcy  that  threat- 
ened at  least  the  two  large  houses.  January  1814  brought  timely 
relief  to  one  theatre.  The  genius  of  Edmund  Kean  gleamed  like  a 
meteor  across  the  horizon  of  the  drama.  The  playgoing  public — 
represented  by  a  small  section  of  the  inhabitants  of  London — were 
startled.  They  scarcely  knew  at  first  whether  they  should  accept 
the  impersonations  of  an  impulsive  actor,  who  seemed  to  inaugurate 
a  new  era  of  dramatic  action.  In  those  days  the  London  stage  was 
entirely  dependent  upon  residents  in  the  metropolis  for  its  support. 
People  rarely  came  from  the  country  great  distances,  in  slow  coaches, 
merely  to  see  a  performance.  If  business  or  family  calls  brought 
provincial  folks  to  town,  they  went  to  a  theatre  once  or  twice,  per- 
haps, as  a  relaxation,  and  then  went  back  (their  errand  concluded) 
to  tell  their  friends  what  they  had  seen,  and  prepare  them  for  the 
visit  a  successful  actor  might  be  induced  to  pay  their  town.  In  these 
times  the  railway-carriages  bring  thousands  every  day  to  London, 
and  their  visits  to  as  many  theatres  as  they  can  do  in  the  course  of 
their  stay  are  de  rigueur.  But  the  knot  of  playgoers  resident  in 
London  in  1814  made  up  for  the  comparative  paucity  of  their  num- 
bers by  going  frequently  to  the  theatres,  and  seeing  the  best  actors 
in  all  their  parts.  They  were  not  led  by  the  extravagant  praises  of 
the  newspaper  critics  to  witness  every  new  play,  or  admire  every 
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fresh  candidate  for  their  suffrages :  they  assisted,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  at  all  new  performances,  and  rather  led  the  press  than 
accepted  its  recommendation  of  any  novelty.  Hence  they  hesi- 
tated, when  Kean  first  appeared,  as  to  whether  they  should  recog- 
nise his  introduction  of  a  style  of  acting  so  totally  opposed  to  that 
which  they  and  their  fathers  had  admired  and  supported  for  thirty 
or  forty  years.  Were  they  to  throw  off  their  allegiance  to  the  classic 
school  of  the  Kembles — sustained  by  a  noble  elocution  and  a  magni- 
ficent personnel — and  at  once  take  into  favour  a  little  man  with  a 
bad  voice,  a  speaking  eye,  some  tricks  of  action,  and  a  passionate 
vehemence  of  utterance  ?  Kean  did  not  give  them  much  time  for 
deliberation.  His  Shylock  was  played  at  first  to  small  audiences — 
each,  however,  larger  than  its  predecessor ;  but  there  was  something 
so  electric  in  the  fierce  passion  of  the  vengeful  Jew,  that  each  spec- 
tator, his  heart  throbbing  with  an  enforced  sympathy,  carried  away 
with  him  the  conviction  that  he  had  communed  with  Nature  in  her 
wildest  moods.  The  fiery  little  actor  had  raised  emotions  of  a  more 
powerful  character  than  Eemble  and  Siddons,  in  their  later  days, 
had  succeeded  in  awakening ;  and  when  he  appeared  as  Richard  III., 
his  second  part,  the  wonderful  power  he  displayed  in  the  delineation 
of  the  rapidly -succeeding  passions  of  ambition,  hate,  anger,  and 
savage  joy,  crowned  by  a  gallant  bearing  on  the  field  of  strife,  con- 
firmed the  waverers  in  their  dawning  faith,  and  retrieved  the  for- 
tunes of  Old  Drury,  still  farther  depressing  the  condition  of  Covent- 
garden.  From  January  to  September,  deducting  the  three  summer 
months,  when  the  Haymarket  claimed  the  monopoly  of  legitimacy, 
Kean  was  sole  possessor  of  the  stage.  Beyond  that  date,  however, 
his  exclusive  reign  was  not  destined  to  last.  While  the  corrusca- 
tions  of  his  genius,  like  the  fitful  flashings  of  the  northern  lights, 
illumined  the  region  of  Drury- lane,  a  bright  sun  arose  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  to  flood  the  minds  and  make  captive  the  hearts  of  all 
who  could  appreciate  the  purity,  delicacy,  refinement,  and  earnest 
passion  of  womanhood,  and  acknowledge  the  potency  of  her  appeals 
to  the  best  and  loftiest  feelings  of  humanity. 

On  the  6th  of  October  1814,  Miss  O'Neil  made  her  debut  at 
Covent-garden  Theatre  in  the  character  of  Juliet. 

Her  advent  had  been  heralded  by  numerous  paragraphs  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  the  Times,  and  the  Courier  y  the  chief  papers  of 
the  time.  She  was  talked  of  in  the  '  best  circles'  as  somebody  that 
would  surpass  the  Siddons,  as  surely  as  the  Siddons  had  eclipsed 
the  Pritchard  of  the  Garrick  regime.  Every  person  who  had  seen 
her  act  in  Ireland  predicted  a  marvellous  triumph  in  London.  How 
strange  that  her  reputation  had  travelled  so  slowly  from  the  sister  isle ! 
The  jealousy  and  fear  of  the  Irish  managers  had,  it  was  said,  denied 
her  the  chance  of  a  London  appearance.  But  an  enterprising  im- 
P^torio,  or  his  agent,  had  found  her  out,  was  enchanted.  m\ta\i«t 
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performance,  called  upon  her  at  her  father's  residence,  where  he  found 
her  (so  the  story  went)  barefooted,  and  in  the  act  of  roasting  a 
goose,  and  at  once  offered  her  an  engagement.  It  was  accepted,  and 
Miss  O'Neil  came  out,  as  I  have  said,  on  the  6th  October. 

The  writer  of  this  paper  had,  from  his  early  boyhood,  easy  access 
to  the  theatres.  Used  to  see  all  Shakespeare's  plays  well  acted, 
as  much  delighted  with  Kean  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice  as  he  had 
been  with  Kemble  in  Brutus,  Hotspur,  and  Macbeth,  he  seized  an 
early  opportunity  of  seeing  Miss  O'Neil  in  Juliet.  On  the  first  night 
of  her  performance  she  had  so  entirely  electrified  the  audience,  that 
though,  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  time,  another  drama 
was  '  given  out'  for  the  ensuing  evening,  Romeo  and  Juliet  was  re- 
demanded.  I  rushed  to  the  pit  door  at  8  p.m.  on  the  7th  of  Octo- 
ber. Even  then  there  was  a  knot  of  eager  expectants.  I  stood  for 
three  hours  and  a  half — the  crowd  had  already  filled  the  lower  part 
of  Bow-street.  The  bolts  of  the  doors  were  drawn  at  half -past  six, 
there  was  a  terrific  rush,  and  I  was  borne  in  on  the  wave,  with 
difficulty  paid  my  three-and-sixpence,  and  got  a  fourth  row  in  the  pit. 
We  had  no  stalls  then. 

Never  had  the  play  been  so  charmingly  represented.  Miss 
O'Neil  far  exceeded  expectation.  The  most  severe  critics  were  puz- 
zled to  settle  the  finest  points  in  her  performance.  Her  girlish 
modesty  in  the  famous  balcony  scene,  where  the  youthful  new-born 
passion  contends  with  an  instinctive  delicacy,  her  playful  coaxing 
of  the  aged  petulant  Nurse,  her  frenzy  in  the  later  scenes,  were 
all  conceived  in  so  high  a  reach  of  the  dramatic  art  that  it  seemed 
not  art  at  all.  It  was  a  grand  outburst  of  nature  from  first  to  last. 
The  beautiful  auburn  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  perfect  proportions  of  Miss 
O'Neil,  the  varied  and  harmonious  tones  of  her  voice,  which  never 
grew  shrill  with  rant,  her  easy,  graceful,  and  appropriate  action, 
all  combined  to  make  her  the  Juliet  of  Shakespeare — the  Juliet  that 
every  reader  of  Shakespeare  had  imagined  but  never  seen. 

Belvidera  in  Venice  Preserved  was  Miss  O'Neil's  next  character. 
This  time  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  accompany  a  party  to  the  dress 
circle.  The  play  was  cast  with  all  the  strength  of  the  company. 
Charles  Young,  who  was  a  second  John  Kemble  in  form,  dignity,  and 
expression,  but  with  more  sensibility,  was  the  Pierre  of  the  night, 
Charles  Kemble  the  Jaffier.  Perhaps  not  one  in  a  hundred  readers 
of  a  modern  magazine  knows  anything  of  the  play.  Well  acted  it  is 
highly  effective.  Pierre  is  one  of  the  chief  conspirators  who,  headed 
by  Bedamar,  plot  to  upset  the  Venetian  government  by  murdering 
the  senators.  He  induces  Jaffier  to  join  in  the  conspiracy.  Jaf- 
fier is  a  bankrupt — ' out  of  suits  with  fortune ;'  'in  love  and  pleased 
with  ruin,'  he  yields  to  Pierre.  But  he  cannot  keep  the  secret.  He 
imparts  it  to  Belvidera.  She  makes  tiifc  ^\ioita  t\mi£  known  to  save 
her  father,  who  is  one  of  the  senator*  fce\ec\&&  fat  «rauMssu&s&. 
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Pierre  and  Jaffier  are  seized  and  executed.  In  the  scenes  with  her 
husband.  Miss  O'Neil  found  ample  opportunity  for  the  exhibition  of 
those  dramatic  traits  which  had  won  for  her  so  signal  a  triumph  as 
Juliet.  She  seemed  to  give  herself  up  entirely  to  the  '  impression 
of  circumstances.'  Borne  along  the  tide  of  passion  and  absorbed  in 
her  sufferings,  she  realised  all  that  was  suggested  by  the  progress  of 
the  play.  The  expression  of  domestic  and  feminine  distress  could 
not  have  been  carried  farther.  The  whole  of  the  audience  were  melted 
to  tears,  and  what  was  recorded  of  Mrs.  Siddons's  early  appearances 
as  Isabella  in  The  Fatal  Marriage  was  equally  true  of  the  effect 
of  Hiss  O'NeiTs  acting — ladies  were  borne  to  their  carriages  faint- 
ing or  in  hysterics.  Miss  O'Neil  afterwards  played  that  very  charac- 
ter of  Isabella  with  like  results. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  see  Miss  O'Neil  in  every  character 
she  subsequently  played,  and  the  impression  she  left  was  invariably 
the  same.  Her  repertoire  was  immense.  It  comprehended  almost 
ereiy  character  Mrs.  Siddons  had  rendered  popular,  excepting  Lady 
Macbeth  and  Queen  Katherine.  Criticism  was  silent.  There  was,  as 
flazlitt  observed,  absolutely  nothing  to  criticise  in  Miss  O'Neil. 
Gifted  with  all  the  most  beautiful  attributes  of  her  sex,  she  had 
little  to  do  but  identify  herself  with  the  character  she  personated, 
and  the  censor's  vocation  descended  to  the  mere  report  of  a  new 
success.  When  she  first  appeared,  and  for  some  months  later, 
Leigh  Hunt,  whose  admirable  criticisms  in  the  Examiner  were  the 
fortune  of  the  paper,  expressed  his  great  anxiety  to  see  the  divinity 
who  had  'witched  the  world  of  London.  He  mournfully  said  that, 
when  he  heard  of  her  performances,  he  '  felt  his  prison-walls  again.' 
Bat  when  he  was  emancipated  in  1815,  he  found  much  to  censure 
in  Kean,  but  had  nothing  but  admiration  for  Miss  O'Neil.  He  dis- 
covered, however,  much  reason  to  quarrel  with  many  of  the  pieces 
h  which  she  played,  and  especially  the  new  dramas  expressly  writ- 
ten for  her  ;  and  these  were  numerous.  Having  to  play  to  nearly 
the  same  audiences,  it  became  necessary  to  vary  the  performances 
continually.  Miss  O'Neil  had  played  Juliet,  Belvidera,  Isabella 
(Fatal  Marriage),  Isabella  (Measure  for  Measure),  Monimia  (The 
Orphan),  Mrs.  Haller,  Jane  Shore,  Euphrasia  (Grecian  Daughter), 
Elwina  (Percy),  and  had  also  appeared  as  Lady  Teazle  and  Mrs. 
0*kley.  But  comedy  was  not  her  forte.  Melpomene  claimed  her 
80  entirely,  that  although  nothing  could  be  more  remote  from  her 
n}anner  than  severity,  she  could  not  lift  herself  readily  from  the  ha- 
bitually grave  demeanour  arising  from  tragic  acting.  It  was  said  of 
^er  that  her  comedy  was  'tragedy  diluted.'  Miss  O'Neil  showed,  in 
**er  performance  of  Euphrasia  in  the  Grecian  Daughter,  that  she 
^uld  impart  vigour,  amounting  to  masculine  energy,  to  characters 
°*a  classic  type;  but  the  terrible  grandeur  of  Lady  IdLactofc^  ^&& 
°ould  not  reach,  and  wisely  never  attempted  the  'port,  IYloxx^i  Tlom 
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Campbell  hail  a  theory  that  tUe  Scottish  thane's  wife  might  have 
BMO  young  and  winning. 

Shut  out  therefore  from  certain  parts — even  Constance  in  King 
John  brought  her  into  unfavourable  comparison  with  Mrs.  Siddons 
— new  dramas  became  indispensable  to  Miss  O'Neil.  The  first  was 
the  worst  of  the  lot.  Of  Adi!ai<}<\  t,r  tin:  Emigrant,  Hazlitt  re- 
marked,  '  If  there  had  been  one  good  passage  iu  the  play  it  would 
infallibly  have  been  damned.  It  was  nU  of  a  piece  —  one  absurdity- 
justified  another.'  Macready  having  made  a  very  successful  debut 
as  Orestes  in  the  old  tragedy  of  the  Dixtnsm-il  Mother  (translated 
from  Andromaque),  ho  was  engaged  at  C oven t- garden,  aod  thU 
gave  occasion  for  the  production  of  a  succession  of  plays,  strongly 
cast,  which  the  eloquent  Richard  Lalor  Sheil  wrote  for  his  dis- 
tinguished countrywoman.  The  Apostate  was  the  first  of  tlus 
class,  and  it  proved  a  great  success — less  from  its  tragic  situations, 
which  were  too  violent,  frequent,  and  improbable,  than  from  the 
efforts  of  Young,  Charles  Kcmble,  aud  Macready,  who  supported 
Miss  O'Neil.  Of  her  it  was  said  that  she  played  '  skockingtft  well' 
the  self-inflicted  horrors  with  which  the  play  abounded.  The  poetr 
rose  above  the  commonplace.  This  play  was  followed  by  Belliimira 
and  L'etrihitti.,,1,  all  of  the  same  type.  Bianca  in  Fazio,  IV0111  t' 
pen  of  the  Rev.  H.  Mihnnn,  afforded  a  better  field  for  Miss  O'Neil' ss 
talents. 

For  five  years  Miss  O'Neil's  career  was  distinguished  by  an  ac 
interrupted  succession  of  triumphs.     At  length  she  achieved  ok. 
which  was  more  in  accordance  with  her  truly  feminine  cast  of  n 
than  all  her  histrionic  victories.     She  captivated  an  Irish  baronefc 
fortune,  Sir  W.  Wrixon  Becher,  and  becoming  his  wife,  at  once    ~^e" 
linquished  the  stage.     I  saw  her  on  the  stage  for  the  last  time 
1819.     It  was  the  twentieth  of  her  performances  I  had  been  priL    ~~* 
leged  to  witness.     '  Custom  had  not  staled  her  infinite  variety.' 

Forty  years  elapsed,  and  during  that  time  I  had  neither  se^^ 
nor  heard  of  Lady  Becher.     One  evening  iu  1859,  happening  to  b    -"- 
guest  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Mackinuon,  M.P.,  who  issued  his  invh^^* 
tions  in  conjunction  with  old  Lady  Morgan,  the  celebrated  authore^^* 
my  attention  was  drawn  by  Lady  Combermere  to  a  tall  elegant  V~* 
man  of  nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  who  stood  iu  the  middle  of  a  n^^ 
over-crowded  room.     '  Do  you  know  who  that  is?'     'No;  I  donJ* 
think  I  ever  saw  her  before.'     '  You  said  at  dinner  you  had  sr.~- 
her  twenty  times.'     '  Surely  it  cannot  be  Lady  Becher!'    'It  is. 
will  introduce  you.'     And  she  did,  saying,  '  I  have  a  quarrel  wif  - 
Lady  Becher ;  she  left  the  stage  much  too  soon  for  the  interests 
art.'     I  was  struck  with  her  reply  :  '  Possibly ;  but  I  left  it  to  pe=^^ 
form  the  higher  duties  of  a  wife  and  a  mother.'     Her  form  had  n-   -' 
altered.  Not  given  to  violent  facial  expression,  the  lines  of  her  com 
tenanee  had  been  very  gently  pencilled  by  time.    The  ringlets  hui 
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about  the  side  of  her  face  as  they  had  done  in  the  old  Belvidera 
days ;  they  were,  however,  of  an  iron-gray.  The  eyes  had  lost  no- 
thing of  their  gentle,  tender  expression. 

Ten  years  pass  away,  and  I  find  myself  at  Cork.  Tempted  to 
pay  a  visit  to  Dr.  Barter's  hydropathic  establishment  at  St.  Anne's, 
less  from  any  special  need  of  a  Turkish  bath  than  a  desire  to  meet 
the  charming  society  assembled  there,  I  found  Lady  Becher  among 
the  guests,  scarcely  changed  in  the  least  degree. 

Dr.  Barter  took  much  pains  to  provide  rational  entertainment 
for  his  guests.     Mrs.  Scott  Siddons  had  been  there  to  read.     Her 
bust  had  been  carved  by  the  doctor's  nephew,  an  excellent  sculptor, 
and  the  same  gentleman  was  now  engaged  on  a  bust  of  Sir  Wrixon 
Becher,  his  only  guide  being  a  miniature  and  the  attached  widow's 
instructions.  After  Mrs.  Scott  Siddons'  departure,  another  lady  was 
invited,  and  she  too  gave  some  readings  and  recitations  from  Shake- 
speare and  Sheridan.    Lady  Becher  declared  in  my  hearing  that  she 
had  never  heard  such  noble  elocution  or  witnessed  so  charming  a 
manner,  and  she  entreated  her  entertainer  to  pay  St.  Anne's  another 
OsA,  saying,  '  I  was  going  away,  but  I  will  stay  if  you  will  come.' 
The  lady  did  return,  to  receive  the  renewed  expression  of  Lady  Be- 
cker's admiration  and  a  handsome  gift,  which  was  supplemented  by 
another  from  the  ladies  who  were  likewise  present.    That  lady,  still 
young  and  prepossessing,  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  an  appear- 
ance at  a  London  theatre  to  this  hour,  and  that  circumstance  forces 
a  comparison  with  the  state  of  things  when  Miss  O'Neil  occupied 
her  high  place  at  Covent  Garden.     Then  Miss  Walstein  found  a 
position,  and  Miss  Somerville ;  and  Mrs.  Bartley,  once  the  contem- 
porary of  Mrs.  Siddons,  was  still  on  the  stage.    We  have  given  up 
the  Muse  of  Tragedy  for  the  '  Muse  of  the  many  twinkling  feet.' 

J.  H.  STOCQUELER. 
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Babntjm's  '  What  is  it  ?'  is  nothing  in  comparison ;  i. 
Banagher.'  It  means  that  tho  big  political  caldron  of  the  g^resl 
Republic  across  the  ocean  is  fairly  boiling  over,  a3  it  only  does  ~*°il 
once  in  every  four  years — all  other  elections  being  only  so  m  ^ny 
trumpery  little  kettles  and  frying-pans,  'of  no  account  anvl>  ■ 
and  that  its  free  and  independent  citizens — who,  cosily  sbell<_  —  ml 
beneath  tho  spangled  folds  of  the  'sacred  stars  and  stripes,'  r^»ny 
suck-in  '  freedom,'  and  many  other  things  winch  need  not  be  rat-  ra- 
tioned at  present,  with  the  glorious  air  of  liberty  that  they  breathes— 
are  so  intoxicated  with  the  fumes  of  '  bmikuru,'  a  highly  poison  *>ns 
drug  in  common  use  at  the  time,  that  they  can  do  nothing  but  ilm  «Oi 
of  '  tickets'  and  '  platforms'  from  morning  till  night,  as  they  pile* 
the  combustible  fuel  of  electioneering  claptrap  to  keep  the  fire 
their  spurious  patriotism  in  a  blaze. 

While  it  lasts,  it  means  that  the  whole  expanse  of  country  fr^ 
Maine  to  California  is  in  a  chronic  state  of  polemical  axcitcraa 
that  the  pork-cultivators  of  Cincinnati  are  sending  their  pigs  to  in: 
ket  at  a  fine  rate,  bless  you  !  that  the  '  ile  strikers'  of  Ponnsyivm 
are  trimming  their  lamps,  as  likewise  do  other  inhabitants  of  Q« 
kerland  that  may  not  be  petriolistically  blessed;  that  the  gr» 
elevators  of  Chicago  are  getting  in  their  '  corn  ;'  that  the  pious  pn* 
tans  of  Boston  are  snuifiing  their  sanctimonious  cant  against  *■ 
parties  Bave  their  own  hitter  sectional  set ;  that  the  ' Bowery  Boy  I 
of  New  York  are  '  putting  their  hands  behind  their  backs'  to  s^ 
which  side  has  the  most  dollars  to  spend ;  that  '  Radicals'  an * 
'Liberal  Republicans, '  'straight-out  Democrats'  and  'soft  shells, 
are  squabbling  and  howling,  marling  anil  growling,  at  one  another  an<J 
at  everybody  else,  as  they  fight  for  the  coveted  bone  of  the  presi- 
dency ;  while  even  poor  Quaskee  '  down  south'  becomes  infected  witti 
the  fever,  and,  '  golly  !'-ing  with  delight  at  the  idea  of  being  allowed 
to  choose  '  his  own  massa,'  prepnreth  to  strike  the  banjo  of  civil 
rights  which  he  now  enjoys  on  an  equality,  more  or  less,  with  the 
'  poor  buckras,'  his  former  owners. 

There,  that  is  what  a  presidentol  election  means  in  the  land 
of  Hail  Columbia,  which  it  converts  into  a  species  of  political  Pande- 
monium during  its  progress ;  and  yet,  within  a  week  after  the  con- 
teat  culminates,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  November)  the  patriotic 
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fires  are  allowed  to  slacken  down,  the  caldron  set  a  one-side,  and  all 
the  vehement  party  feelings  engendered  by  the  campaign  forgotten, 
until  the  next  quaternai  struggle  brings  them  back  once  more  to  life. 
It  is  almost  incredible,  is  it  not  ?  though  not  quite :  '  great  cry 
and  little  wool/  as  Pat  said  when  shaving  his  pig. 

Still,  a  good  deal  has  to  be  done  before  '  quiet  reigns  in  War- 
saw,' and  the  shores  of  the  Potomac  are  restored  to  their  pristine 
splendour  and  tranquillity.  We  over  here  in  England  have  not  the 
slightest  conception  of  the  widespread  action  of  politics  in  America ; 
and  long  may  we  be  spared  that  knowledge !  might  be  added  en  jyar- 
enthese.  Let  us  withdraw  the  veil  and  watch  the  course  of  the  recent 
fight  between  Grant  and  Greeley  for  the  chief  magistracy  of  the 
western  continent.  We  may,  possibly,  ' improve  the  shining  hour;' 
peradventure,  even  obtain  such  information  as  shall  enable  us,  like 
many  other  wiseacres,  to  become  prophets  after  the  event. 

It  is  August  when  our  drama  opens.    The  first  faint  whisper  of 
the  coming  battle  is  now  heard  on  the  breeze  from  Baltimore  and 
Louisville ;  but  not  till  October  does  the  play  really  begin.     Then 
the  campaign  is  in  full  blast.     We  see  President  Grant  and  his 
backers  *  putting  the  screw  on'  office-holders  and  office-seekers,  to 
grease  the  wheels  of  his  lumbering  canvassing  '  machine.'    Greeley, 
the  other  candidate,  is  '  touring  it  in  the  provinces,'  delighting  the 
eare  of  his  bucolic  admirers  with  unlimited  praises  and  limited  ora- 
tory, delivered  in  his  ringing  falsetto  voice  at  the  rate  of  so  many  yards 
per  mile  from  the  railway  carriage  that  carries  '  Caesar,  big  with  all  his 
fortunes.*     Grant  said  once,  when  he  was  on  a  visit  to  Longbranch 
— a  favourite  retreat  of  his  now  from  the  cares  of  state,  where 
"6  can  put  up  rent-free  at  the  mansion  of  his  friend,  the  proprietor 
°f  the  Stetson  House,  a  most  roomy  and  uncomfortable  hostelry — 
th&t  he  was  '  bred  up  a  farmer,  and  better  suited  to  that  line  of  life 
than  any  other.'  This  was  before  he  was  elected  to  the  post  of  chief 
m*gistrate  of  the  Republic  in  1868;  and,  really,  he  has  not  shown 
^y  such  diplomatic  skill  since  he  has  filled  the  office  as  to  make  men 
U*Uik  that  he  underrated  his  capacity  on  that  occasion.    On  the  coo- 
a*7>  he  has  exhibited  so  many  glaring  instances  of  venality  and 
j*f  potism,  and  has  allowed  himself,  likewise,  so  completely  to  lose 
"*&  identity  and  sink  into  the  position  of  a  mere  party  tool  in  the  hands 
°*    an  extreme  faction,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  wonder  that  he  could 
ev^r  have  been  chosen  for  his  high  place ;  his  reelection  on  his  merits 
v°\ild  certainly  have  been  very  improbable.     Horace  Greeley,  his 
°l*J>onent,  is  a  philanthropic  journalist  who  has  devoted  the  greater 
P^ii  of  a  long  life  to  the  cultivation  of  the  negro  as  a  work  of  art, 
***«!  reforming  the  abuses  of  society.    To  do  him  justice,  he  is  honest 
**x<l  well-intentioned ;  and,  although  regarded  generally  as  an  enthu- 
ftl*st,  has  managed  to  bring  about  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the 
Extension  of  the  franchise  to  the  coloured  population  of  the  aoutitara 
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states  after  the  war,  and  some  trifling  alleviation  of  the  harsh  treat- 
ment which  the  ex-confederates  have  undergone  ever  since  they 
were  crushed  under  the  heel  of  the  northern  conqueror.  Grant  has 
nothing  to  say  for  himself,  getting  a  reputation  for  oracular  wisdom 
through  his  inability  to  express  his  thoughts — if  he  has  any — in 
ordinary  language ;  so  he  contents  himself  during  his  canvass  with 
receiving  deputations,  to  whom  he  only  bows  in  his  shambling 
awkward  way.  The  '  interviewers'  report  next  day  that  *  President 
Grant  has  expressed  his  views  in  such  a  manner'  concerning  some 
topic  of  the  day ;  whereas  the  silent  soldier  probably  said  nothing  at  all 
on  the  point.  He  never  speaks  now.  If  he  were  only  a  woman,  what 
a  delightful  companion  he- would  make !  Greeley,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  always  speaking;  and  may,  perhaps,  have  done  his  prospects 
some  harm  by  his  undue  loquacity,  although  it  is  an  error  on  the 
right  side,  as  your  free  and  independent  citizen  likes  talking  *  some,' 
and  prefers  a  candidate  who  can  take  the  stump  on  an  occasion  to 
one  strictly  observant  of  the  golden  maxim. 

The  people  at  large,  however,  care  very  little  for  the  characters 
and  qualities  of  the  rivals  for  presidential  honours,  in  spite  of  the 
newspaper  exposures  to  which  they  are  daily  treated  concerning 
personal  incidents  and  accidents  of  their  lives.  There  is  no  such 
partisan  press  in  the  world  as  in  America ;  the  '  Red'  organs  of 
Paris,  in  the  latter  days  of  Buonapartism  and  the  youth  of  the  Com* 
mune,  are  *  not  a  patch  on  them.'  No,  the  free  and  independent 
citizen  would  vote  for  the  devil  himself,  if  he  were  only  nominated 
by  the  special  political  clique  to  which  he  belongs ;  and  believe  him 
a  '  thorough  white  man,'  for  all  that  folks  might  say  to  his  detri- 
ment. 

Of  strongly  divergent  natures,  and  animated  by  the  most  con- 
trary principles,  are  the  Republicans  and  Democrats,  the  two  great 
opposition  parties  of  the  United  States.  The  one  appear  to  adopt 
a  sort  of  '  rest-and-be-thankfuT  policy,  like  that  which  Earl  Russell 
inaugurated  in  England  some  years  ago ;  while  the  other,  imbued 
with  a  superabundant  amount  of  Yankee  '  goaheaditiveness,'  and  in- 
doctrinated besides  with  certain  pet  crotchets  of  an  autocratic  bias, 
possess  many  of  those  leanings  that  characterised  Oliver  Crom- 
well's Barebones  Parliament.  These  distinguishing  phases  have 
been  more  especially  exhibited  since  the  secession  struggle,  which 
tended  indeed  to  reverse  the  old  *  platfogns'  or  positions  of  the  an- 
tagonistic bodies;  the  Democrats  being  now,  strange  to  say,  strongly 
conservative  in  their  creed,  really  occupying  the  old  ground  of  the 
Republicans ;  the  latter  out-Heroding  Herod  in  their  ideas  of  pro- 
gress, and  carrying  their  theory  of  government  to  the  pitch  of  fanati- 
cism :  they  are  the  most  radical  of  radicals  that  were  ever  seen  out 
of  Cottonopolis. 

These  two  parties  are  manipulated  and  manoeuvred  with  the 
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most  consummate  skill  by  associations  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
controlling  all  the  elections  in  the  country,  haying  their  operative 
base  in  New  York,  in  connection  with  various  minor  ramifications 
and  agencies  in  Philadelphia,  Cincinati,  Chicago,  Boston,  Baltimore, 
and  other  political  centres  throughout  the  States.  The  '  Union 
League  Club'  controls  the  Republicans ;  and  the  Democrats  hark  to 
the  mandates  of 'Tammany  Hall' — an  organisation  which,  notwith- 
standing recent  exposures  in  the  matter  of  the  frauds  on  the  funds 
of  the  '  empire  city,'  yet  wields  an  enormous  power  over  the  emigrant 
Irish  and  German  naturalised  citizens,  who  are  increasing  in  num- 
ber every  day.  In  addition  to  this  association  for  the  guidance  of 
'the  great  unwashed,'  there  is  also  the  Mozart  Club — by  no  means 
a  musical  society,  as  its  name  would  suggest,  as  the  only  '  notes'  it 
knows  of  are  '  greenbacks' — and  the  Apollo  Hall  —  a  recent  crea- 
tion for  the  housing  of  those  *  straight-out  Democrats'  who  have 
been  left  out  in  the  cold  by  their  elder  brethren. 

All  of  that  peculiar  description  of  diplomacy  termed  '  wire-pull- 
ing,' and  the  synonymous  'log-rolling,'  may  be  said  to  attain  their 
greatest  perfection  in  Tammany-hall,  whose  chief,  or  '  grand  sachem,' 
Fernando  Wood,  is  one  of  the  most  notorious  party  men  in  the 
States,  one  whose  existence  has  been  passed  in  an  ocean  of  chican- 
ery and  rowdyism ;  although,  to  look  at  him,  with  his  venerable 
gray  head  and  drooping  long  white  moustache,  you  would  rather 
take  him  to  be  the  prototype  of  the  gallant  '  old  Mousquetaire,'  the 
hero  of  a  hundred  fights,  than  a  tricky  civilian  at  a  low  moral  ebb, 
who  has  '  never  set  a  squadron  in  the  field,'  nor  '  charged'  anything 
— but  for  'lobbying'  expenses.  He  is  no  solitary  specimen,  how- 
ever. Politics  and  roguery  have  so  long  gone  hand  in  hand  to- 
gether in  New  York,  and  elsewhere  in  Transatlantica  too,  that  an 
immense  amount  of  odium,  occasionally  undeserved,  attaches  itself 
to  every  one  mixing  in  public  life.  To  call  a  man  a  '  politician'  is 
frequently  to  christen  him  swindler  at  once.  And  yet,  with  all  this 
knowledge  of  the  baseness  that  underlies  its  structure,  the  power  of 
Tammany  Hall  is  so  great,  that  when  any  party  dodge  has  been  de- 
cided upon  by  it,  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  thing  accomplished ; 
for  the  leaders  who  work  it  can  afford  to  lavish  millions  of  dollars  to 
effect  an  object,  no  matter  how  trivial  that  object  may  be.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  prosecution  of  Connolly  '  the  big  judge,'  Tweed, 
and  others  of  its  members,  last  year  was  entirely  with  the  concurrence 
of  Tammany  Hall,  owing  to  a  split  in  the  camp ;  otherwise,  it  would 
have  resisted,  and  successfully,  any  interference  with  its  brotherhood 
to  the  death. 

The  Mozart  Club  is  but  another  '  political  cesspool/  as  Carlyle 
would  describe  it,  only  inferior  in  its  operation  to  the  other  organi- 
sation with  which  it  is  sometimes  at  daggers-drawn ;  but  the  two 
usually  work  together  in  debauched  harmony,  and  entire^}  tfft&roY 
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the  city  of  New  York  and  the  Democrats  generally.  Their  influ- 
ence permeates  all  classes  of  society,  extending  to  the  judicial  bench ; 
for  dollars  are  effectual  influences,  and  when  judges  are  elected  an- 
nually, they  stand  somewhat  in  the  power  of  their  constituents.  The 
Union  League  Club  is  more  secret  in  its  action,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  more  patriotic  in  its  motives,  with  a  patriotism  akin  to  that  of 
the  Vicar  of  Bray.  Still,  it  is  equally  corrupt  in  its  ends  with  its  demo- 
cratic contemporaries,  the  only  distinction  between  them  lying  in  the 
fact  that,  as  the  'Boys  in  Blue* — those  who  were  soldiers  in  the 
late  civil  war — form  the  bulk  of  its  rank  and  file,  it  aspires  to  rule 
by  force  and  carry  out  its  aims  through  intimidation,  where  Tammany 
and  Mozart  only  make  use  of  greenbacks  and  similar  ad  hominem 
arguments.  Pacified  long  since,  as  the  Southern  States  would 
have  been  if  the  measures  of  conciliation  which  Andrew  Johnson,  the 
President  prior  to  Grant,  tried  to  initiate  had  been  adopted,  their 
present  distressed  condition  and  antagonistic  feelings  towards  the 
rest  of  the  country  is  a  proof  of  what  the  League  and  its  Republi- 
can proteges  can  do.  The  old  jealousy  of  the  Palmetto  States,  that 
existed  long  anterior  to  their  separation  from  the  Union,  has  never 
been  effaced  in  the  hearts  of  the  Republican  party;  and,  since  they 
fought  and  conquered  them,  they  have  acted  on  the  revengeful 
principle  of  '  keeping  them  down  while  they  are  down.'  This  is  all 
the  more  unaccountable  when  it  is  remembered  that  many  of  the 
ablest  and  most  disinterested  men  in  America  belong  to  the  clique. 
Still  this  has  nothing  directly  to  do  with  our  drama,  which  is  fast 
hastening  to  a  climax. 

'  Campaign  medals'  are  circulating  from  '  the  modern  Athens' 
of  Boston  down  to  Dixie's  Land.  The  said  '  medals'  being  small 
electro -gilt  coins,  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  bearing  Grant's  grim  head 
or  Greeley's  bald  pate  on  their  face,  and  the  names  of  the  vice- 
presidents  severally  nominated  on  the  reverse.  Star-spangled  ban- 
ners and  great  gaudy  pendants,  inscribed  with  requests  for  voters  to 
'  back  up'  one  or  the  other  of  the  magisterial  aspirants,  are  floating 
across  Broadway  and  up  the  Bowery  in  New  York.  They  also  hang 
from  every  spire  in  many-spired  Brooklyn,  and  in  the  city  hall, 
parks,  and  public  places  of  most  towns  in  the  States.  Mass  meet- 
ings are  the  order  of  the  day  everywhere.  The  leading  men  on 
Grant's  side  are  coming  to  the  fore.  They  declare  that  *  the  blood 
shed  during  the  war  must  not  have  been  shed  in  vain,'  a  very 
reasonable  statement ;  but  if  they  recollected  that  the  largest  pro- 
portional number  of  gallons  of  the  same  blood  was  distilled  from 
freshly  imported  emigrants,  who  had  not  time  to  get  naturalised 
ere  they  were  hurried  off  to  the  shambles  of  the  Northern  camp,  they 
might  not  be  quite  so  urgent  in  pressing  the  fact  home  to  their 
hearers.  They  also  declare  that  it  is  quite  *  impious'  that  those 
who  '  raised  their  hands  against  the  sacred  flag  of  the  Union'  should 
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ever  hold  any  office  or  appointments  in  their  native  states ;  and  the 
listeners,  who  now  occupy  the  said  offices  and  pocket  the  emolu- 
ments thereof,  shout '  Hooray !'  Nothing  can  be  more  sensible  than 
that.  Greeley  and  his  friends  correspondingly  tell  the  Greeleyites 
that  no  party  should  remain  any  considerable  length  of  time  in  pos- 
session of  the  governmental  patronage  of  the  state ;  and  all  applaud 
to  the  echo.  Their  party  ought  to  be  in  power  most  certainly:  a 
child  could  see  this ! 

The  newspapers,  too,  are  not  idle.  The  mouthpieces  of  the 
various  cliques  hound  on  their  men  and  heap  dirt  on  their  adversaries 
with  a  virulence  of  language,  a  prominence  of  capital  headings,  an 
abundance  of  '  leads'  and  '  rules'  and  notes  of  admiration,  a'  general 
gushingness  of  type,  inapproachable  in  any  organ  of  British  origin. 
Here  is  the  World,  which  has  had  a  life-long  feud  with  Greeley's 
journal,  the  Tribune,  and  was  never  able  to  find  adjectives  sufficiently 
expressive  in  which  to  mark  its  condemnation  of  any  course  the 
witty,  if  not  learned,  Horatius  might  take,  now  pouring  the  oil  of 
bunkum  into  the  wounds  which  it  previously  made,  and  actually — 
it's  a  Democratic  sheet — backing  up  a  man  who  has  been  a  Republican 
all  his  life,  if  he  has  not  quite  gone  the  extreme  lengths  of  his  party; 
and  the  Tribune,  that  has  earned  its  reputation  for  dignity  and  zeal 
on  behalf  of  public  morality  purely  through  animadverting  on  the 
excesses  of  the  followers  of  Fernando  Wood  and  his  brother  Ben, 
braves  of  many  scalps  in  the  wigwam  of  Tammany,  now  rolling  out 
in  sonorous  periods  day  after  day  that,  positively,  these  ill-used 
Democrats  are  not  so  bad  after  all !  They  have  been  scandalously 
libelled,  say  the  columns  that  formerly  hammered  at  them  mighty 
ponderous  strokes  of  injury ;  but  there  is  '  balm  in  Gilead'  yet  for 
them,  provided  that  they  only  elect  the  sole  man  who  is  '  fit 
for  the  present  crisis' — need  it  be  added,  Horace  Greeley  ?  The 
Democratic  papers,  as  a  body,  bawl  for  '  freedom'  and  '  free  trade,' 
reiterating  their  principal  rallying -cry,  that  'white  men  should 
not  be  the  slaves  of  niggers,'  although  one  might  perhaps  imagine 
that  a  little  'turn  about'  occasionally  was  'fair  play.'  The  Re- 
publican organs  still  harp  on  that  abominable,  seemingly  perennial, 
4  blood  shed  during  the  war,'  which,  it  is  pretty  obvious,  will  never 
be  forgotten  while  they  can  help  it ;  besides  sounding  various  key- 
notes concerning  '  Union,'  '  Reconstruction,'  and  the  '  Star-spangled 
Banner.'  That  banner  is  positively  the  most  unflagging  flag  that 
ever  waved. 

As  the  day  of  election  draws  nearer  and  nearer,  the  campaign 
waxes  fiercer  and  fiercer;  and  the  registration,  which  takes  place 
about  a  month  beforehand,  having  enabled  each  party  to  measure 
the  length  of  its  opponent's  blade,  no  pains  are  spared  to  fill  up  the 
deficiency  or  increase  the  majority  that  the  list  of  voters  discloses. 
In  New  York,  the  head-quarters  of  excitement,  nothing  is  heard  or 
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talked  of  but  politics  from  day's  dawn  to  evening's  close.  Toujour* 
perdrix — every  association  of  the  eye  and  ear  is  utilised  to  the  same 
end.  The  saloons  and  drinking-bars  from  Governor's-green  to 
Haarlem  are  filled  with  whisky-sodden  patriots,  who  hiccup  out 
their  sentiments  respecting  the  several  platforms!  and  appease  their 
consciences  by  the  application  of  a  soothing  greenback  plaster  should 
they  be  induced  to  vote  '  the  cross  ticket. '  '  Boys  in  blue'  and 
'  veterans  of  the  war'  are  marching  and  processioning  up  Broadway, 
and  having  torchlight  promenades  and  serenades  outside  the  League 
Clubhouse  in  Union-square  '  up  town ;'  while  the  democrats  of '  the 
bloody  Sixth  Ward/  not  to  be  sneezed  at,  rally  round  the  wigwam 
of  Tammany  Hall,  in  Fourteenth-street,  closely  adjacent  to  the 
Academy  of  Music,  giving  a  concert  of  an  JEolian  character.  The 
mass  meetings  and  '  ratification'  gatherings  come  upon  one  another 
as  thick  as  blackberries,  or  the  falling  leaves  of  Yallombrosa.  Ben 
Butler,  the  Haynau  of  New  Orleans,  who  is  generally  entitled  '  the 
Beast/  in  remembrance  of  his  iniquitous  order  to  his  soldiers  when 
in  occupation  of  the  crescent  city  of  the  South  to  ill-treat  the  ladies 
of  that  town,  is  pleased  to  place  himself  by  Grant's  side  now  that 
he  sees  there  is  no  chance  of  himself  getting  the  presidency.  He 
bullies  the  rabble  of  New  York  right  royally,  in  their  absence  from 
the  scene,  otherwise  he  might  have  his  pungent  oratory  recognised 
in  a  way  he  might  not  relish.  Senator  Sumner,  who  is  afflicted 
with  chronic  Anglophobia,  hails  Greeley  as  the  Transatlantic  '  saviour 
of  society.'  Other  politicians  follow  suit,  ranging  themselves  under 
either  banner,  the  burden  of  their  theme  being  akin  to  the  lucid 
metaphors  of  the  able  member  of  Congress  who  said  once,  '  Gentle- 
men, I  smell  a  rat !  it  is  brewing  in  the  storm ;  but  Til  nip  it  ix 
the  hud/9 

Having  watched  the  contest  so  far,  we  may  as  well  '  see  the 
thing  through.' 

It  is  election  day.  The  night  before,  rows  of  little  booths, 
constructed  of  rough  deal  and  box  lids,  and  of  the  rabbit-hutch  forma- 
tion, have  been  erected  along  the  '  side  walks'  in  the  different  electoral 
districts  and  chief  wards.  They  look  very  like  diminutive  sentry- 
boxes,  or  those  small  *  offices'  with  a  half-door  and  a  pigeon-hole 
above,  which  one  sees  sometimes  on  steamboat  piers  for  the  disposal 
of  tickets  to  a  peripatetic  public.  They  are  ranged  along  the  pave- 
ment in  line  in  twos,  one  set  being  devoted  to  either  party,  so  that, 
in  spite  of  the  'ballot,'  you  can.  tell  how  your  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances please  to  vote ;  they  are  decorated  with  little  flags  stuck  over 
their  roofs  and  huge  broadsheets  and  elephant  bills  in  front,  detailing 
the  names  of  the  candidates  selected  to  represent  the  party.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten,  also,  that  each  '  booth'  has  its  bodyguard  of  roughs 
and  rowdies  to  guard  it  during  the  silent  watches  of  the  night ;  as 
it  has  been  often  known  to  happen  that  flay  fully -minded  supporters 
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of  an  opposite  faction  have  been  so  utterly  lost  to  all  sense  of  high 
moral  principle  as  to  cany  off  their  adversary's  rabbit-hutches  and 
make  bonfires  thereof,  to  the  intense  mortification  and  serious  in- 
jury of  the  sufferers  when  polling-time  arrived. 

Voting  begins  at  sunrise  and  closes  at  sunset  in  each  state,  which 
of  course  makes  the  hour  vary  as  the  elector  is  situated  with  regard 
to  the  equator*  In  New  York  the  combat  commences  soon  after 
six  o'clock.  You  will  see  groups  of  citizens,  clad  in  black  from  head 
to  foot,  collecting  in  knots  at  the  street  corners  and  around  the  poll- 
ing-booths about  that  time.  They  only  want  the  conventional  chim- 
ney-pot to  make  them  appear  like  the  decent  .mechanic  class  and 
tradesmen  of  our  towns  in  their  Sunday  suits;  but  their  *  billy- 
cocks' and  rowdy  '  tiles'  create  a  wide  distinction.  The  groups 
deliberate  a  moment,  and  one  of  their  number  singles  himself  out 
amidst  a  chorus  of  '  Bully-boy  with  a  glass  eye !'  '  Let  her  rip !' 
and  '  Tiger  for  Grant !' — or  '  Greeley,'  as  the  case  might  be — and 
similar  encouraging  cries,  and  advances  to  the  nearest  hutch.  He 
shows  a  ticket  to  prove  that  he  is  a  registered  elector ;  boldly  de- 
posits his  ballot-paper  in  the  slitted  box  placed  to  receive  it ;  and 
then  goes  off  to  rejoin  his  comrades,  to  adjourn  to  the  nearest  '  gin- 
mill'  where  a  drink  can  be  had  on  the  sly.  Should  he  be  a  strong 
party-man,  and  desirous  of  serving  his  country  efficiently,  he  pro- 
ceeds presently  to  another  polling-booth  in  the  same  ward,  and 
repeats  the  pantomime  as  before,  obeying  the  current  advice  to '  vote 
early  and  vote  often :'  personation  is  not  easily  detected  under  the 
ballot,  as  will  soon  be  found  out  here,  now  that  that  thoroughly 
glorious  privilege  has  been  accorded  to  the  electors  of  Great  Britain. 
The  voting-papers  used  in  America  are  printed  slips,  about  the  size 
of  those  little  handbills  which  enterprising  and  advertising  shop- 
keepers fling  into  carriage-folks'  windows.  These  are  '  got  up'  by 
each  party  organisation,  and  not  by  the  government  or  municipality. 
They  contain  the  names  of  all  the  candidates  for  the  senate,  con- 
gress, governors  of  states,  and  so  on ;  and,  should  the  voter  object 
to  any  one  of  these,  he  merely  scratches  a  pen  through  the  name 
before  coming  up  to  the  poll.  The  generality  of  those  using  the 
franchise,  however,  '  vote  the  entire  ticket,'  in  obedience  to  the  be- 
hests of  Tammany  or  the  League,  like  good  men  and  true  as  they  are. 

Very  few  policemen  are  to  be  seen  about  the  streets,  although 
they  muster  at  the  committee-rooms  and  are  held  in  strong  reserve 
at  the  several  '  precincts'  or  stations  throughout  the  town.  The 
reason  of  this  is,  that,  as  the  elections  are  free  and  independent,  the 
guardians  of  the  peace  and  the  military  are  forbidden  by  law  to  inter- 
fere, unless  an  actual  fight  takes  places ;  then,  they  are  quickly  on 
the  spot,  their  '  six-shooters'  and  locust- wood  clubs  coming  in  handy 
— yes,  sir ! 

All  places  where  liquor  is  sold  are  also  ordered  to  be  closed  dur- 
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ing  the  time  the  poll  remains  open  :  bnt  this  restriction  is  not  so 
strongly  enforced,  there  being  few  places  where,  by  tapping  at  the 
door  in  a  peculiar  fashion  known  to  the  initiated,  a  '  quiet  drink' 
cannot  be  obtained.  At  the  oyster-rooms  where  cider  is  sold,  the 
craver  after  spirituous  refreshment  can  always  have  his  requirement 
satisfied  by  asking  for  a  glass  of  that  harmless  apple -beverage  '  with 
a  stick  in  it,'  when  he  gets  handed  a  stoup,  not  of  Malvoisie,  bnt  of 
■  Bourbon'  or  that  potent  'Jersey  lightning,'  alias  new  rum,  which 
is  '  warranted  to  kill  at  thirty  paces,'  or  less. 

Every  hour  the  ballot-boxes  are  emptied  and  their  contents 
transmitted  to  the  police  head-quarters  in  Mulberry -street,  where 
the  returns  are  added  up  by  regularly  appointed  officials  in  the 
presence  of  the  newspaper  reporters ;  the  latter  then  forwarding  the 
result  to  the  offices  of  their  respective  journals,  which  immediately 
exhibit  the  same  in  their  windows,  as  the  finish  of  the  Derby  is  put 
up  outside  the  publishing  premises  of  the  London  sporting  papers. 
But  election  night  is  (he  time.  The  outlying  states  will  now  have 
seut  in  the  statement  of  how  they  have  voted,  and  the  excitement 
is  intense.  A  great  crowd  gathers  about  the  angles  of  the  citv-h 
park  at  the  foot  of  Broadway.  The  great  white  building  of  the 
Nac  York  Ilrrald  looks  up  the  boulevard  with  all  its  windows 
lighted  up,  and  displaying  over  its  corner  doorway  a  transparency 
illuminated  by  a  lime-light  from  the  opposite  angle  of  the  Astor- 
House  hotel.  On  it  are  figures,  wonderful  tottings-up  of  the  elec- 
tive power,  not  only  of  the  Empire  State,  but  showing  also  how 
the  interior  votes;  and  the  figures  arc  every  moment  being  changed, 
too,  by  the  application  of  movable  slides,  as  fresh  returns  come 
down  from  police  head -quarters  or  from  the  provinces.  Hi !  Hi ! ! 
Hi!!!  shout  the  aggregating  on-lookers.  Americans  never  ekeii 
like  us  ;  they  satisfy  their  outburst  always  with  a  '  Hi,  hi  !'  which 
sounds  like  the  German  HoehJ — And  there  they  stop  hi-hi-iug 
until  midnight  chimes  from  the  bells  of  the  adjacent  church  of 
Trinity,  when  election  day  i3  over  and  all  its  bubbling  excitement 
and  enthusiasm  resolved  in  auro  vacuo. 

We  may  yet  go  a  little  farther.  The  scene  now  changes  to 
Washington,  a  sort  of  neutral  ground  for  meeting  after  the  battle, 
where  the  victors  can  recapitulate  their  triumphs  and  the  vanquished 
moiu*u  their  miserable  m  riclis,  declaring  that  the  glory  hath  de- 
parted from  Israel. 

It  is  December.  The  thermometer  is  probably  below  freezing 
point,  and  the  air  piercingly  cold  but  bracing.  The  sky  overhead 
is  of  a  dead  blue,  with  streaks  of  cumnlo -strati  clouds  flecking  its 
lower  arc  new  the  horizon.  The  wide  avenue  leading  to  the  Capitol, 
whilom  so  dreary  and  deserted,  is  now  busy  and  bustling.  The 
gaunt  ugly  building  at  its  extremity  stands  before  you  grim  and 
imposing,   the  inarble  steps  leading  up  to  its  wide  entrance  hall 
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gleaming  out  from  amongst  the  massed  foliage  of  the  surrounding 
evergreens  like  snow  on  undergrowth.  The  public  garden  in  sum- 
mer is  beautiful  enough ;  but  just  now  it  looks  bare  and  wintry — 
the  very  rays  of  sunshine  that  endeavour  unsuccessfully  to  lighten 
its  poverty  appear  thin,  as  if  their  caloric  had  all  evaporated  in  their 
transit  through  the  chilly  atmosphere. 

Congress  is  sitting  in  full  and  open  session,  the  upper  chamber, 
house  of  representatives,  and  all  the  members  of  its  component  body. 
Late-chosen  ones  of  the  people  are  hurrying  up  the  steps  of  the  Capi- 
tol. They  are  from  the  west,  you  can  easily  see,  as  they  are  dressed 
in  the  regular  old-fashioned  Yankee  gala  toilet — swallow-tailed  dress- 
coat,  black-satin  '  vest/  sombre  '  pants/  looking  like  those  white- 
Berlin-gloved  greengrocers  that  wait  out  at  parties  given  by  semi- 
genteel  persons  who  keep  no  man-servant  of  their  own. 

In  the  Senate  Chamber  Chief- Justice  Chace — in  whom  the  United 
States  possess  as  impartial  and  upright  a  judge  as  we  do  in  Sir 
Alexander  Cockburn,  for  he  stood  up  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
law,  in  opposition  to  the  demands  of  his  party  and  his  own  political 
feelings,  when  Andrew  Johnson  was  impeached  by  the  radical  cabal 
who  attempted  his  ruin,  even  as  our  Chief-Justice  lately  acted  in 
his  public  protest  against  the  Washington  Treaty, — in  the  Senate 
Chamber  Chief- Justice  Chace  occupies  the  post  of  honour.  Around 
him  on  all  sides,  seated  before  their  little  tables,  or  standing  clustered 
in  cliques,  are  the  men  who  now  have  to  settle  the  point  as  to  who 
is  to  be  President  for  the  next  four  years ;  while  the  capacious  gal- 
leries above  are  thronged  with  an  expectant  public  and  the  ever- 
ubiquitous,  never-absent  newspaper  reporters. 

It  is  '  term  time'  with  the  electoral '  College/  which  is  composed 
of  the  congressional  representatives  and  senators  of  each  state,  the 
former  varying  in  number  according  to  the  population  of  the  state 
*od  its  number  of  recognised  voters,  just  as  our  boroughs  and  cities 
^nd  three  or  two  members  to  parliament;  the  latter  are  always  two, 
whether  the  especial  section  of  the  Union  that  sends  them  thither 
I*  big  or  little.  Three  hundred  and  sixty-six  votes  will  have  to  be 
c*st  this  year  in  the  great  Grant  versus  Greeley  contest ;  the  majority 
°f  which,  be  it  only  a  paltry  unit,  will  settle  the  matter  at  issue. 

Everybody  is  breathless  with  suspense  as  the  senators  of  Ne- 
vada, one  of  the  latest  states  that  had  slided  in  amongst  the  other 
8k*s,  advance  to  the  chairman.  '  Nevada,  sir/  say  they  proudly, 
'casts  her  three  votes  for  President  Grant.' 

'Hi,  hi,  hi!'  cry  some;  but  there  is  no  surprise  or  pleasure 
e*pres8ed,  for  this  result  was  pretty  well  surmised  beforehand — three 
Ambers  being  easier  to  buy  than  thirty,  and  Grant  having  a  tre- 
mendous engine  in  his  disposal  of  government  patronage. 

1  Georgia  gives  her  eleven  votes  to  Horace  Greeley/  say  the 
senators  of  that  state. 
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'  Tarnation !'  exclaims  a  violent  *  Black'  Republican;  '  guess, 
concluded  these — any  adjectived — secessionists  would  run  against  t 
Union  candidate !' 

And  so  on,  and  so  on ;  the  southern  ones,  where  martial  law  do 
not  exist  to  persuade  them  in  favour  of  Grant,  giving  their  supp< 
to  the  journalist ;  the  eastern  puritans  to  a  man,  as  well  as  t 
westerners,  backing  the  northern  generalissimo.  It  is  the  midc 
states  that  are  doubtful,  or  rather  that  were,  and  on  their  decisi 
depended  the  chances  of  the  respective  candidates. 

We,  however,  now  know  pretty  well  what  is  going  to  happen. 

The  Pennsylvanian  senators  advance.  There  is  a  painful  silen 
as  they  wait  a  second  or  two  before  giving  in  the  fiat  of  their  m 
jority.     '  Pennsylvania  casts  her  vote  for  Grant/ 

<  Hi !  Hi ! !  Hi ! ! !     Tiger  for  the  Keystone-state !' 

The  agony  is  yet  piled  on  higher.  The  potent,  grave,  ai 
reverend  seniors  from  the  empire  city  record  the  vote  of  the  c 
Dutch  state  also  for  the  soldier  president,  amidst  plaudits  of  '  H 
Hi's!'  for  'N'York.'  The  ex-general  of  the  war  may,  howev< 
thank  more  the  skilful  manipulation  of  the  Republican  party  for  tl 
his  second  success,  than  his  old  renown  in  the  war.  This  is  t 
last  scene  also  in  our  drama ;  the  play  is  over. 

There,  that  is  what  an  American  presidential  election  meai 
speaking  of  the  'institution'  generally,  and  of  the  present  conic 
in  particular.  Perhaps,  when  the  millennium  of  citizen  Dilke  a 
republican  Odger  dawns,  to  change  the  face  of  our  existing  systc 
of  government,  we  may  see  a  similar  state  of  things  over  here ;  a 
have  the  '  United  States'  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland  serai 
bling  and  bullying  and  '  bally-ragging'  one  another  in  their  attemj 
to  secure  the  sovereignty  of  the  empire. 

JOHN  C.  HUTCHESON. 


SHOPS  AND  SHOPKEEPERS  IN  PARIS 


Those  persons  who,  haying  known  Paris  well  under  the  Empire, 
visit  the  city  now,  must  find  a  very  great  change  in  all  that  regards 
every-day  life  —  a  change  which  is  most  assuredly  not  one  for  the 
better.     I  do  not  allude  to  the  burnt-down  public  buildings,  to  the 
charred  walls  of  the  Tuileries,  on  which  the  silly  legend  '  Liberte, 
Egaliti,  Fraternity  forms  a  curious  comment  to  the  scene  of  de- 
solation visible  upon  a  palace  which,  not  long  ago,  was  the  most 
tasteful  royal  residence  in  Europe.   Nor  does  the  want  of  movement, 
the  want  of  gaiety,  or  the  emptiness  of  the  streets  cause  the  im- 
mense alteration  of  which  I  speak.     Paris  never  did  and  never  will 
flourish,  as  regards  its  material  prosperity,  under  a  republic.     Its 
people  have  an  innate  conviction  that,  although  all  may  go  on  well 
under  the  present  administration,  there  is  a  coming  storm,  a  blood- 
fed  cloud  of  revolutionism  hanging  over  them ;  and  that  they  may, 
and  most  certainly  will,  awake  some  morning  to  find  themselves  the 
subjects  of  some  score  or  more  of  democratic  adventurers,  who,  not 
having  succeeded  in  any  other  calling,  took  to  socialistic  republican- 
ism as  a  trade,  in  which  they  might  gain,  but  could  not  possibly  lose. 
*  When  I  see  what  is  going  on  around  me,  when  I  read  the  blas- 
phemous red  radical  newspapers  that  are  allowed  to  be  sold  publicly 
in  Paris/  said  the  other  day  an  English  writer  of  no  mean  repute, 
^vlo  had  for  years  abused  the  Empire  and  the  advent  of  Napoleon  III. 
^o  the  throne,  'I  can  not  only  understand,  but  can  fully  justify,  the 
famous  coup  d'etat.'     But  to  the  casual  visitor  —  to  him  who,  al- 
*Viough  well  acquainted  with  France,  Frenchmen,  and  the  French 
language,  does  not  go  beneath  the  surface  of  society — the  great 
lange  risible  in  Paris  is  in  the  people,  and  more  particularly  in  the 
topkeeping  class  of  Parisians.    Not  that  the  representative  man  of 
^liis  category  was  ever  a  very  estimable  being.     His  soul,  as  now, 
**ad  rarely  any  aspirations  beyond  the  massing  together  of  centimes 
**-nd  francs.    But  before  the  war — before  the  abominations  of  the 
Commune,  and  before  it  was  permitted  that  public  newspapers  should , 
°l*nly  propagate  atheistical  opinions,  and  sneer  not  merely  at  the 
*<urms  or  dogmas  of  any  particular  creed,  but  at  the  very  notion  that 
*here  is  a  God — the  Parisian  shopkeeper,  if  he  attempted  to  cheat 
yw,  did  so  to  a  minor  extent,  and  was  in  any  case  civil  therewith, 
**  is,  however,  far  otherwise  now.     The  shops  and  ttie  ft\\o\fc&e^et* 
ofthe  capital  are  ruining  their  own  city.    Strangers — \\i\Aio\&  ^?\iQ\xt 
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"  ithonl  mi  audience — rymio 

>*-«  •^■t  diet  once  loved  so  well.   Trade 

—     ^"m-.   -a  Mooring  classes — more  jwrtien- 

■^■-n  who  nst'il  to  cum  such  l'W'1 

*3aout  employment ;   demagogues 

**:  newspaper  editors  who  expect  to 

■■  more  and  more  tho  evil  passions  of 

.    -^b  a  aot  laid,  as  it  ought  to  be,  to  pre- 

■   -rermnent  of  the  past,  under  which 

_^_m  -^m  deny  that   there  was  at  any  rate 

:    2i>t  say  to  live  cheaply,  but  even  to 

-  -;a4  he  spends,  Paris  is  no  place  to  re- 

.uj'iiv  everything  was  dear,  batww 

*-  «9t  that  could  he  had  in  Europe.    Under 

_=s  tod  every  thing  upon  which  men  must 

■a  a**  expensive,  and  the  very  worst  of  its 

«.  -=j  of  Paris  shopkeepers  seem  to  be  that, 

^v»ast  of  an  article  nil  the  different  outlays 

~^_^.   aHrance,  rent,  wages  of  shopmen,  and 

■^m~  »?  then  double  the  sum-total,  and  a?k 

t  -»=•_    Bents,  taxes,  and  other  expenses  are 

rf  London ;  but  the  resident  in  Pari' 

in  the  way  of  clothing  to  a  ret»i 

has  the  goods  sent  by  rail  t- 

arrival,  will  find  that  he  has  spe* 

if  he  purchased  the  same  articles  c^ 

toe  Richelieu.    And  this  is  the  system  whicS 

««■=*  English  in  Paris,  but  French  families  alsc: 

r»  FJ^lish  tradesmen  that  are  to  be  found  i 

l  j  by  the  upper  classes  of  French  people 

and  truthful,  qualities  which  seem  to  b» 

it  present  race  of  Parisian  shopkeepers.     Ant 

10  all  callings  and  trades.    I  met  the  other  day 

Assembly  coming  out  of  Sprent  and 

the  Rue  de  Rivoli.     '  What  on  earth 

T  I  asked  him ;  '  I  thought  that  none  but 

here  for  apartments?'    ' Mon  cher,'  he 

set  rent  countrymen  to  do  my  business  for  me,  because 

qualities  which   our  French  tradesmen 

Juried  in  the  earth,  and  forgotten  where  they  hid 

.    ,r  mvtli,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  greater  contrast 

that  to  be  witnessed  between  English  and  Parisiar 

present  time.    The  former  is  a  man  who  work; 

■  i.y  something  for  his  family.      He  goes  at  kii 

a  will  for  »  certain  number  of  hours,  but  looks  to  th< 
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retirement  of  his  own  home  in  the  evening,  as  the  reward  of  his 
day's  labour.  The  latter  never  leaves  his  shop,  day  or  night ;  even 
on  Sunday  he  sticks  to  his  work,  and  keeps  his  place  open,  as  if 
frightened  unto  death  that  a  few  stray  francs  should  escape  him.  To 
8t?e  the  expense  of  a  bookkeeper,  his  wife  takes  her  place  all  day 
long  at  the  desk.  To  enable  her  to  do  this,  the  one  or  two  children 
they  may  have  in  the  course  of  their  married  life  are  sent  out  into 
the  country,  to  a  wet  nurse,  the  moment  they  are  born ;  and,  save  on 
very  exceptional  days  when  the  shop  is  closed  for  a  few  hours,  she 
never  sees  them  again  until  they  are  eighteen  months  or  two  years 
old.  One  of  the  leading  medical  men  in  Paris — a  gentleman  whose 
Dime  is  well  and  favourably  known  all  over  Europe — assured  me  the 
other  day,  that  amongst  the  women  of  the  bourgeoisie  class  in  Paris, 
not  three  per  cent  who  became  mothers  nursed  their  own  children ; 
not  more  than  twenty  per  cent  even  of  the  most  respectable  and 
well-to-do  shopkeeping  classes  had  wet  nurses  at  home,  on  account 
of  the  expense,  but  sent  their  infants  into  the  country  to  nurse;  and 
that  of  those  thus  sent  into  the  country,  more  than  seventy  per  cent 
died  from  neglect  before  they  were  sent  home  again.  All  these  facts 
are  perfectly  well  known  to  the  Parisians ;  and  yet  amongst  the 
middle  classes  the  practice  continues,  simply  because  it  is  cheaper 
and  more  economical  that  the  wife  as  well  as  the  husband  should 
work  in  the  shop  or  warehouse;  for  the  habit  is  as  common  amongst 
wholesale  as  retail  tradesmen.  Many  Englishmen  new  to  France 
admire  very  much  the  custom  of  a  smart  well-dressed  wife  pre- 
siding over  the  bookkeeper's  department  of  her  husband's  shop, 
little  thinking  of  the  home  misery,  and  the  misery  to  helpless 
young  children,  which  the  custom  entails.  But  to  a  class  whose 
politics,  whose  religion,  whose  existence,  and  the  very  air  they 
breathe  is  summed  up  in  the  word  'money* — whose  very  god  is 
made  up  of  the  bank-notes  they  accumulate,  and  the  investments  in 
the  funds  they  are  able  to  make — it  would  be  useless  to  attempt 
making  them  aware  of  their  folly  and  wickedness. 

Is  it  possible  to  live,  not  cheaply,  but  with  reasonable  economy, 
in  Paris  at  the  present  day?  is  a  question  I  often  hear  asked  by  Eng- 
lishmen whose  occupation  obliges  them  to  reside  in  the  French  capital. 
It  is  certainly  possible,  although  very  difficult.  To  have  all  articles 
of  clothing  sent  from  England ;  to  market  for  yourself,  never  trust- 
ing French  servants,  but  bargaining  for  whatever  you  consume — as 
in  England  you  would  for  the  price  of  a  horse  at  a  country  fair  ;  to 
P*y  for  everything  with  ready-money,  and  offer  every  tradesman  a 
little  more  than  half  what  he  asks, — are  rules  that  ought  never  to  be 
neglected,  unless  you  wish  to  spend  thousands  where  hundreds  will 
suffice.  The  shopkeepers  of  Paris  at  the  present  day  seem  to  take 
*  pleasure  in  charging  a  foreigner  double  what  they  would  ask  one 
of  their  own  countrymen  or  women.  An  instance  of  this  came  \uutet 
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my  notice  not  a  month  ago.  Two  ladies — one  an  American,  the 
other  a  Frenchwoman — were  walking  down  the  Rne  Saint  Honore, 
when  the  former  saw  in  the  window  of  a  most  respectable  shop  a 
straw  hat  which  she  thought  she  would  like  for  one  of  her  children. 
She  went  in  and  asked  the  price,  and  the  shopwoman  asked  her  sixteen 
francs,  about  thirteen-and-sixpence,  for  an  article  she  could  hare 
bought  at  any  West-end  shop  in  London  for  about  three-and-sixpence 
or  four  shillings.  Americans  are  not  much  given  to  find  anything 
too  dear — in  Paris,  people  say  that  most  of  them  would  rather  pay 
a  high  than  a  low  price  for  what  they  want — but  so  manifest  an 
attempt  at  imposition  was  too  much  for  her  ;  she  laid  down  the  hat 
and  joined  her  friend,  who  had  waited  outside.  The  latter  asked 
why  she  had  not  bought  the  hat.  When  told  the  reason,  she  said 
she  feared  she  did  not  know  how  to  drive  a  bargain  in  France,  and 
if  she  would  say  how  much  she  would  give  for  the  article,  she,  the 
French  lady,  would  try  and  get  it  for  her  at  that  price.  The  Ameri- 
can lady  said  that  the  utmost  she  would  pay  for  the  hat  was  six 
francs — five  shillings.  The  French  lady  entered  the  shop  alone, 
asked  the  price,  and  was  told  that  it  was  nine  francs  instead  of  six- 
teen, as  had  been  demanded  of  her  friend.  She  said  that  was  too 
much,  and  offered  six  francs,  whereupon  the  article  was  put  in  paper 
and  made  over  to  her.  She  then  taxed  the  shopwoman  with  having 
attempted  to  impose  upon  a  stranger,  but  the  other  was  not  in  the 
least  ashamed  of  herself.  'Man  Dieu,madame,  les  et  rangers  sont 
toxijours  trl-s  riches, etles  affaires  a  Paris sont  si  maw aisesh present  * 
was  all  the  satisfaction  she  could  get  out  of  this  pleasant  specimen 
of  a  Parisian  tradeswoman.  Accustomed  as  we  are  in  England  for 
tradesmen  to  ask  what  they  intend  to  take — no  more  and  no  less — 
the  idea  of  bargaining  for  everything  we  buy — from  the  silk  dress  to 
the  handful  of  carrots  required  for  the  soup — is  to  English  men  and 
women  most  obnoxious ;  but  in  Paris  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  un- 
less we  wish  to  throw  away  money  by  the  pocketful.  I  saw  a  curious 
trial  of  the  art  of  bargaining  made  last  winter  in  Paris.  Two  French 
gentlemen,  each  accompanied  by  his  wife,  and  having  an  umpire  with 
each  to  see  fair  play,  started  round  the  Halles  Centrales,  or  central 
markets,  to  lay-in  their  provisions  for  the  day.  A  list  was  made  out, 
so  that  the  two  individuals  were  to  purchase  exactly  the  same  arti- 
cles and  the  same  qualities  of  food — so  much  fish,  so  much  vegetables, 
so  much  beef  for  soup,  so  much  mutton  for  roasting,  so  much  poul- 
try, and  the  like.  One  of  them  was  to  bargain  and  get  tbingB  as 
cheap  as  he  could ;  the  other  was  to  give  whatever  the  women  at  the 
different  stalls  asked  him.  They  were  not  to  go  round  together,  but 
within  half  an  hour  of  each  other ;  and  the  bet  was  a  breakfast  for  the 
whole  party  at  Bignon's,  that  the  gentleman  who  did  not  bargain  with 
the  dealers  would  have  to  pay  double  what  he  who  did  bargain  paid 
for  his  supplies — not  one  by  one,  but  taken  as  a  whole.     They  met 
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•boat  an  hour  later  at  the  door  of  St.  Eustacbe,  and  when  the  um- 
pires came  to  compare  notes,  it  turned  out  that  the  non-bargaining 
purchaser  had  paid  not  only  double,  but  more  than  three  times  what 
his  adversary  had  done,  and  yet  both  had  got  the  very  same  articles, 
and  the  same  quantity  and  quality  of  each. 

A  curious  trait  in  the  character  of  the  Parisian  shopkeeper  is 
Us  utter  indifference  about  politics,  and  his  extreme  ignorance  about 
til  that  is  going  on,  not  only  in  foreign  lands,  but  even  in  his  own 
country  outside  Paris.  Both  of  these  are  no  doubt  caused,  in  a  great 
measure,  by  his  all-absorbing  greed  of  gain.  He  is  in  this,  as  in 
most  other  respects,  a  very  different  being  from  our  English  trades- 
man, who  has  not  only  a  very  decided  opinion  of  his  own  on  politi- 
cal matters,  but  takes  good  care  to  show  that  opinion  at  every 
election  for  parliament.  The  Parisian  shopkeeper  rarely  if  ever 
rotes,  no  matter  what  deputies  are  put  up  as  candidates  for  election. 
At  the  last  election  for  Paris,  if  the  shopkeepers  had  shown  the 
courage  of  their  opinions,  and  voted  for  men  of  order,  some  dozen 
or  more  of  the  most  dangerous,  more  than  half  Communists,  now  in 
the  National  Assembly  might  have  been  kept  out  of  the  house. 
And  if,  on  the  18th  March  1871,  the  same  class  had  responded  to 
the  call  made  upon  them  and  joined  the  ranks  of  the  National  Guard, 
to  which  they  all  belonged,  the  shame  to  France  of  seeing  that 
reign  of  scoundrelism  called  the  Commune  might  have  been  saved. 
I  remember  on  that  fatal  day  being  in  the  Quartier  de  la  Madeleine 
—a  district  in  which  the  respectable  shopkeeper  class  exceeds  greatly 
all  other  ranks  and  conditions  of  men.  There  were  in  this  quartier 
more  than  four  thousand  of  this  category  who  belonged  to  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  and  who  had  all  of  them  their  arms  and  uniforms  in 
their  houses.  Everybody  in  Paris  knew  perfectly  well  how  badly 
matters  had  turned  out  at  Montmartre ;  how  Generals  Lecomte  and 
Thomas  had  been  foully  murdered  by  the  insurgents,  and  that  a 
small  body  of  resolute  men  might  yet  restore  order.  If  the  Breton 
Mobiles  had  been  yet  in  Paris,  they  would  soon  have  given  Assi  and 
his  disciples  of  the  International  a  lesson  that  they  would  not  have 
forgotten.  But  it  was  otherwise  with  the  brave  Parisian  shopkeepers. 
The  drums  of  the  battalion  went  up  and  down  the  various  streets  of 
the  quartier  beating  the  rappel,  or  call  to  arms ;  and  when  they 
Ifcd  done  so  for  more  than  two  hours  there  were  exactly  twelve  men 
who  had  joined  them ;  and  with  two  exceptions  these  all  belonged 
to  the  labouring  classes.  And  it  was  very  much  the  same  during 
4e  Commune.  If  the  shopkeepers  of  Paris  had  united  in  a  body — 
bare  joined  together  as  Englishmen  of  the  same  class  would  cer- 
tainly have  done  under  similar  circumstances  —  they  might  at  any 
time  during  the  first  month  have  driven  the  scoundrels  who  kept 
Paris  in  awe  back  to  the  dens  whence  they  came.  But,  unfortun- 
ately, personal  courage  is  not  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  trad- 
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ing  classes  in  the  capital  of  France.  Even  as  it  is,  they  might  i 
the  next  general  election  in  a  great  measure  save  France  from  tl 
fearful  destiny  that  awaits  her,  of  coming  under  the  rule  of  a  re< 
republican  dictator ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  they  will  do  nothing 
the  kind,  and  that  not  one  in  fifty  of  them  will  so  much  as  take  tl 
trouble  of  recording  his  vote.  There  are  some  ten  or  fifteen  deputii 
now  representing  Paris  in  the  Assembly!  whose  expulsion  from  tl 
chamber  would  do  more  to  help  the  cause  of  good  government : 
France  than  all  the  writings  and  speeches  that  will  be  made  in  tl 
next  five  years.  This  is  a  work  which  the  tradesmen  of  the  capit 
might  effect  by  their  vote  in  a  few  hours.  But-  to  do  so  would  be 
act  like  intelligent  men  and  patriots,  whereas  it  is  to  be  feared  th 
the  shopkeepers  of  Paris  cannot  lay  claim  to  either  of  these  titles. 

M.  LAING  MEASON. 


TO  THE  BITTER  END 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  '  LADY  AUDLEY's  SECRET,'  ETC. 


Chapter  XL1T.  *  Some  Innocents  'scape  not  the  Thunderbolt.' 

Richard  Bedmayne  went  home  with  that  innocent  blood  upon  his 
head,  a  miserable  man.  The  burden  of  his  crime  had  sat  lightly 
enough  upon  his  conscience  so  long  as  he  believed  that  he  had  slain 
lis  daughter's  false  lover.  Indeed,  in  his  judgment  the  act  had 
beea  no  crime,  only  a  just  and  reasonable  revenge » 

But  to  have  murdered  a  man  who  had  never  injured  him — to 
tave  shed  innocent  blood !  That  was  different,  and  the  burden  of 
''***  fatal  unnecessary  deed  weighed  him  down  to  the  ground. 

He  went  home  to  Brierwood,  but  not  to  rest.     There  was  a 
^Uieless  horror  in  the  place — a  horror  of  stillness  and  narrowness 
a&d  airlessness.    The  familiar  rooms  seemed  no  wider  than  a  prison 
£eU — in  the  garden  there  was  neither  air  nor  freedom,  only  a  sultry 
**£at  that  stifled  him.     The  sound  of  Mrs.  Bush's  voice  droning 
f°Txxe  ancient  ditty,  with  a  quavering  turn  at  the  end  of  each  line, 
Jarred  upon  his  nerves  to  excruciation.     He  was  in  that  state  of 
^iud  in  which  a  man  can  hardly  support  his  own  existence — in 
^Uich  his  most  natural  impulse  is  to  blow  out  his  brains.     Bichard 
*^dmayne  had  thought  of  this  manner  of  escape  from  a  present 
*hat  was  intolerable  into  an  unknown  future.    He  had  gone  upstairs 
t<>  his  room  and  had  handled  his  pistols ;  had  stood  for  a  few  mo- 
ments irresolute  with  one  of  them  in  his  hand,  looking  down  the 
parrel,  and  thinking  how  swift  a  settlement  that  might  make  of  all 
***s  perplexities.     Yet  after  that  brief  deliberation  he  put  the  re- 
volvers back  into  their  places. 

*  I  must  see  the  end  of  this  business,'  he  said  to  himself.     '  It 
^"otdd  be  a  cowardly  thing  to  turn  my  back  upon  it.' 

Had -it  not  been  for  this  thought — had  it  not  been  for  the  ap- 
prehension that  some  innocent  man  might  be  charged  with  his  crime 
^"—how  gladly  would  he  have  fled  from  that  narrow  world  to  the  wide 
Pastures  and  broad  blue  lakes  of  his  beloved  Gippsland;  to  that  newer 
gilder  life  beyond  the  fern-tree  scrub,  among  the  waters  of  many 
^Vers  winding  down  from  breezy  mountain -tops,  to  that  fresh  un- 
rodden  world,  where  he  could  wander  with  his  gun  from  sunrise  to 
Sl**aset,  shooting  wild  duck  or  bandicoot — where  he  had  the  freedom 
11  **d  the  power  of  a  savage  king !     For  all  the  day  a  of  \i\»  Y\fc  \oi\Sl 
*°vr  ho  had  loved  this  Kentish  homestead  with  an  aVyv&uig,  dStaeKv&TL 

Bkcoxd  Bkmixb,  Vol.  IX  F.9.  Vol.  XIX.  fc 
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— had  preferred  it  above  all  other  scenes,  however  glorious  in  the 
wilder  beauty ;  but  to-day  his  heart  sickened  at  sight  of  the  narro 
fields,  the  patch  of  fertile  landscape  shut  in  by  woods  and  hills  thi 
seemed  to  be  within  his  arm's  length.  To-day  he  was  seized  wit 
a  wild  yearning  for  that  other  home  beyond  the  southern  sea. 

'  0  God,  why  could  I  not  wait?'  he  asked  himself.  'Why  coul 
I  not  wait  to  be  sure  of  my  man  ?  My  wrongs  had  kept  so  lonj 
that  they  might  have  kept  a  little  longer.  Was  there  any  fear  thi 
my  hatred  would  grow  cold?  And  to  fire  like  that — at  random  - 
in  the  dark !  Yet  I  could  swear  that  it  was  his  face  I  saw — it  wi 
a  trick  that  the  devil  played  upon  me,  perhaps.  And  I  might  hfti 
drunk  more  than  usual  yesterday — I  daresay  I  did.  My  brain  wi 
on  fire  after  I  had  seen  him,  and  I  may  have  drunk  a  good  da 
without  thinking  what  I  was  doing.  Yet,  my  senses  were  clei 
enough  when  I  fired  that  gun,  and  I  can  swear  that  it  was  his  £em 
I  saw  in  the  moonlight.' 

He  was  not  a  superstitious  man — was  indeed  too  unlearned  fi 
much  superstition.  But  he  had  heard  country  folks  talk  of  witd 
craft,  and  began  to  think  he  had  been  the  dupe  of  some  diabolic 
influence,  so  very  certain  was  he  that  the  face  in  the  miniature  wi 
the  face  of  the  man  he  had  slain. 

He  walked  up  and  down  by  the  broad  flower-border  where  tl 
roses  were  still  blooming — the  roses  she  had  loved  and  cared  for- 
not  slim  aristocratic  standards,  but  broad  spreading  bushes  or  veri 
able  trees  straggling  upward  in  unkempt  profusion.  There  we 
many  of  them  older  than  himself,  bushes  from  which  his  young  wi 
had  gathered  nosegays  for  the  Sabbath  -  day  adornment  of  the  be 
parlour ;  old-fashioned  cabbage  and  maiden's  blush  and  white  ai 
red  moss  roses,  no  gloire  dc  Dijon,  or  Malvuiison,  or  Lady  Banl 
or  later  fashionable  products  of  the  floriculturist's  art. 

He  paced  to  and  fro  in  an  agony  of  doubt  and  expectation, 
was  long  past  two,  and  the  inquest  at  Clevedon  was  on,  if  not  ov< 
What  would  be  the  result?  An  open  verdict,  perhaps — by  soi 
person  or  persons  unknown !  In  that  case  what  should  he  d< 
Consider  his  own  safety,  his  own  inclination,  and  start  at  once  1 
Brisbane  ?  How  if  he  chose  that  selfish  course,  the  natural  coin 
for  guilt ;  and  how  if,  when  he  was  gone,  circumstances  should 
shape  themselves  as  to  weave  a  halter  for  the  neck  of  an  innoce 
man  ?  A  luckless  wretch  might  be  suspected,  tried,  and  hung  1 
fore  ho  could  hear  of  it  yonder. 

'  No,'  he  said  to  himself  resolutely ;   '  I'm  not  such  a  scound: 
as  that !     I'll  stand  to  my  guns.     So  long  as  there's  no  mista 
made,  I'll  hold  my  tongue.     But  if  an  innocent  man  should  be 
danger,  I'll  give  myself  up.' 

He  thought  of  the  result  of  that  act.     It  would  be  a  hard  thi 
to  die  a  shameful  death  before  the  eyes  of  the  people  who  had  kno 
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him,  and  respected  and  liked  him,  from  a  boy ;  to  bring  the  name 
ofBedmayne,  the  good  old  name,  for  whose  redemption  from  the 
stun  of  debt  and  difficulty  he  had  worked  so  hard  out  yonder ;  to 
bring  that  time-honoured  name  under  so  deep  a  disgrace,  that  no 
future  generations  of  honest  Redmaynes  could  ever  wash  the  foul 
blot  away.  To  stand  confessed  before  the  world  as  a  midnight  as- 
sassin, a  wretch  who  had  not  even  given  his  foe  a  chance  of  defend- 
ing himself,  a  purposeless  shedder  of  blood,  whose  crime  bore  a 
double  odium  for  having  been  a  blunder !  He  fancied  himself  hooted 
upon  the  scaffold,  and  jerked  into  eternity  amidst  the  execration  of 
his  fellow-men.  He  fancied  what  Jim  and  Mrs.  Jim  would  say  when 
the  hideous  news  came  to  them,  and  a  vision  of  that  fair  home  whioh 
he  was  never  to  see  again,  and  of  all  the  things  that  he  might  have 
done  there  in  years  to  come,  arose  before  him.  Those  future  un- 
known years  seemed  strangely  sweet  to  him  now  that  he  had  for- 
feited the  right  to  live  them. 

He  had  eaten  nothing  since  yesterday,  but  he  did  not  get  through 

these  dismal  hours  of  suspense  without  an  occasional  '  nobbier.'     A 

slow  fever  devoured  him,  and  his  dry  lips  needed  to  be  moistened 

now  and  then,  although  the  spirit  which  he  drank  raw  to-day  did 

ftot  exercise  a  cooling  influence  upon  his  system.     In  vain  did  Mrs. 

Bush  urge  him  to  pick  a  bit  of  a  savoury  roasted  spare-rib  of  pork 

with  sage-and-onions,  which  she  had  prepared  as  an  appropriate  dinner 

«>r  a  sultry  summer's  day ;   '  somethink  light  and  tasty,'  as  she  re- 

na*rked,  when  recommending  it  to  her  employer.     '  Do-ey  try  and 

eat  a  bit,  now,  Mr.  Rcdmayne,'  she  pleaded.     '  It  don't  do  nobody 

ai*y  good  drinking  raw  spirits  on  a  hempty  stomick.     A  glass  of 

brandy's  not  half  the  harm  if  ycr  inside's  lined  with  good  victuals. 

**ut  to  go  on  pouring  that  burnin'  stuff  on  yer  emptiness  is  regilar 

8o°icide.     There's  no  call  for  you  to  be  upset  by  this  here  murder ; 

a,*d  when  your  spirits  have  had  a  turn  like  that,  you  seem  to  want 

^mething  substantial  to  settle  them.' 

Mr.  Rcdmayne  declined  the  spare-rib  however,  nay,  would  not 

even  sit  down,  or  make  any  pretence  of  eating  his  dinner.    He  paced 

**e  garden,  listened  to  the  striking  of  the  distant  church-clock,  and 

w*ited  for  tidings  of  the  inquest.     Somebody  would  surely  bring  the 

**eWB  he  longed  for  and  yet  dreaded. 

,        Somebody  did.     At  half-past  five  Mrs.  Bush's  goodman  came 

°*Ue  to  his  tea,  a  cool  and  pastoral  meal  of  bread-and-butter  and 

8*^en-stuff,  which  he  took  in  the  backest  of  back  kitchens,  among 

J?*8-  Bush's  pails  and  mops  and  brooms  and  black-load  brushes; 

^at  industrious  matron  holding  her  principal  kitchen,  with  its  snow- 

^^ite  hearthstoned  flags  and  shining  range,  a  chamber  far  too  sacred 

%°*  the  defilement  of  daily  meals,  and  preferring  to  eat  and  drink  as 

1  ^ere  on  the  outskirts  of  Bricrwood.     Very  quiet  was  Mr.  Bush's 

^*al  return  from  his  afternoon  labour,  nay  indeed,  somewhat  furtive 
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and  sneaking  of  aspect  was  Mr.  Bosh  in  a  general  way,  as  of  a  man 
who  had  never  solved  the  mystery  of  his  own  existence,  and  felt  him- 
self more  or  less  a  mistake  or  superfluous  atom  in  the  scheme  of  cre- 
ation. To-day,  however,  he  approached  the  back  kitchen  with  a 
victorious  air,  full  to  the  brim  and  overflowing  with  startling  inform- 
ation, and,  unduly  elated  by  the  sense  of  his  abnormal  condition,  no 
longer  a  man  to  be  curtly  told  to  eat  his  tea  and  look  sharp  abont 
it,  as  Mrs.  Bush  wanted  to  clean  herself,  and  wasn't  going  to  have 
her  back  kitchen  cluttered  up  with  tea-things  all  the  evening;  a 
man  to  be  deferred  to  rather,  as  the  possessor  of  a  treasure  which 
it  was  in  his  power  to  impart  or  withhold. 

'Well!'  he  began,  with  a  pompous  air,  seating  himself  at  the 
narrow  window  table  beside  the  window  ledge,  where  the  blacking- 
brushes  lived,  and  whence  came  a  pungent  odour  of  Day-and-Martin 
diluted  with  vinegar. 

'  Well,  what  ?'  cried  Mrs.  Bush  sharply,  as  she  hewed  the  big 
loaf  with  a  broad  kitchen  knife.  '  Lord,  how  the  man  do  stare  ! 
Don't  sit  with  your  mouth  open  like  a  scarecrow.  What's  the  mat- 
ter now  ?' 

'  0,  well,'  growled  Mr.  Bush,  '  if  you  don't  want  to  hear  nothink? 
I  don't  want  to  talk.  There's  no  call  to  take  me  up  short  like  that, 
as  if  you  was  a-going  to  snap  my  nose  off.' 

'  It  ain't  handsome  enough  to  tempt  folks  snapping  at  it/  the 
matron  replied  contemptuously;  '  you  look  as  big  and  puffed  out  as 
a  Christmas  turkey  this  afternoon.  I  suppose  you've  been  loitering 
about  Clevedon  way  instead  of  doing  your  work,  and  have  heard 
somethink  more  about  the  murder.' 

'  I  haven't  been  loitering  nowheres ;  but  I  may  have  heard 
somethink  for  all  that,'  returned  the  outraged  Bush,  with  a  wounded 
air. 

*  If  you've  got  anything  to  say,  say  it,'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bush, 
with  supreme  disgust ;  '  if  there's  anything  in  this  mortial  world  as 
I  hate,  it's  shilly-shally.' 

'Well,'  said  Mr.  Bush  solemnly,  with  his  mouth  half- full  of 
bread-and-butter,  and  a  Cos  lettuce  in  his  right  hand  poised  over  the 
salt-cellar ;  '  the  inquis  is  over ;  and  as  I  come  along  the  road  home, 
who  should  come  up  along  of  me  but  Sam  Grinway,  and  says  he, 
"  Well,  Bush,  have  you  heard  this  here  about  the  inquis  ?"  and  says 
I,  "No,  Samuel;  is  the  inquis  over?"  and  says  he,  "Yes,  and  I 
bin  up  by  the  west  lodge  and  heerd  all  about  it.  They've  brought 
in  a  verdick  again  Joseph  Flood,  Sir  Francis's  groom,  and  they've 
took  him  ;  and  it  was  all  along  of  Bond's  daughter  as  he  was  jealous 
of,  and  she'd  been  carryin'  en  shameful  with  this  here  Mr.  Arkwright, 
which  was  a  swell  from  London;  and  Joseph  went  proling  about 
after  dark  with  his  gun — and  took  and  shot  him  !"  ' 

*  A  bold-faced  hussy!'  criid  Mrs.  Bush  indignantly.     'I  alius 
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said  she  was  no  good,  flaunting  and  flaring  with  her  starched  print 
frocks  and  neck -ribbons,  in  spite  of  her  father  being  as  pious  a 
Primitive  Methody  as  you'd  find  between  here  and  Maidstone. 
Why,  it's  her  that  ought  to  be  hung,  if  there  was  any  right  or  rea- 
son in  the  law  of  the  land,  and  not  the  young  man  as  did  it.' 

Mr.  Bash  chumped  his  green-stuff  meditatively,  and  responded 
to  this  proposition  only  by  a  dubious  shake  of  his  head.  This  trac- 
ing of  criminal  acts  back  to  their  first  causes  was  an  advanced  idea 
which  he  hardly  saw  his  way  to. 

'Joseph  Flood  did  it,'  he  said,  'and  Joseph  Flood  must  swing 
for  it.  The  gal  may  ha'  been  flighty,  I  won't  say  as  she  warn't, 
but  gals  will  be  gals ;  they've  as  good  a  right  to  that  saying  as  b'ys 
hastobeb'ys.' 

'Hah!'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bush,  with  suppressed  contempt,  'if  a 
gal  happens  to  be  good-looking,  every  fool  in  the  parish  will  stand 
np  for  her. — Lord  a  -  mercy,  Mr.  Redmayne,  what  a  turn  you  did 
give  me,  to  be  sure  !' 

This  ejaculation  was  evoked  by  the  apparition  of  Richard  Red- 
mayne looking  in  at  the  open  lattice.  He  had  come  to  the  window 
h  time  to  hear  the  news  about  Joseph  Flood. 

'  Is  Flood  in  prison  ?'  he  asked,  with  an  ashen  face  which  struck 
terror  to  the  soul  of  Mrs.  Bush. 

'Yes,  sir;  they've  put  him  in  Kingsbury  lock-up,  if  Samuel 
Grinway  speaks  the  truth,  and  I  never  knowed  Samuel  to  tell  a 
falsehood.' 

Mr.  Redmayne  waited  to  hear  no  more,  but  walked  away  from 
the  window,  went  into  the  house  to  refresh  himself  with  a  final  nob- 
oter,  and  then  set  his  face  towards  Kingsbury.  No  innocent  man 
should  lie  in  durance  for  his  sin. 

'Lor,  Bush !'  cried  the  matron  in  a  feeble  voice,  as  if  ready  to 

8u*k  swooning  on  the  back -kitchen  bricks;   '  did  you  ever  see  any 

»?e  8o  g&shly  pale  as  master  was  when  he  looked  in  at  that  winder  ? 

~*  Joseph  Flood  had  been  his  own  son,  he  couldn't  have  looked  more 

to°^  aback.' 

Chapter  XLV. 

'  BY  THE  SAME  MADNESS  STILL  MADE  BLIND.1 

*  ItiCHARD  Redmayne  skirted  the  fields  once  more  by  the  familiar 
»  -  ck,  beholding  the  free  and  happy  barley  with  indifferent  eyes,  all 
t  B  Agricultural  instincts  in  abeyance,  with  no  room  for  any  other 
^  0v*ght  in  his  mind  than  that  he  was  going  straight  to  his  death. 
[^  *  once  did  the  steady  course  of  his  thoughts  swerve  from  that 
__^ot  line ;  not  once  did  he  speculate  on  remote  possibilities  of 

^ J*e  from  the  law's  worst  penalty.    Ho  was  going  to  give  himself 

"to  justice ;  he  was  going  straight  to  his  death. 
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Strange  how  his  thoughts  fled  yonder,  even  in  this  dire  hour, 
over  the  width  of  half  the  world,  to  that  other  land  where  the  skies 
are  brighter  and  bluer,  and  the  very  air  has  an  influence  which 
makes  men  glad.  0  fair  Gippsland,  never  more  should  he  wander 
on  her  plenty-yielding  plains,  or  climb  her  mighty  mountains ;  never 
more  should  he  shoot  wild  duck  on  her  inland  seas,  or  follow  the 
winding  river  from  its  upland  water -shed,  or  spend  adventurous 
nights  hunting  for  strayed  sheep ;  or  sleep  away  the  summer  noon- 
tide in  the  deep  shade  of  a  fern-tree  gully,  while  his  weary  beasts 
enjoyed  their  spell  close  by ;  or  short-hobble  his  horses  under  the 
moon  on  that  liberal  half-mile  margin  of  pasture  which  the  squatter's 
generous  rule  allows  to  the  traveller's  cattle.  All  that  bright  free 
open  -  air  life  was  lost  to  him ;  and  it  seemed  to  him  now,  in  this 
sudden  darkness  which  he  deemed  the  shadow  of  a  swift  advancing 
doom — it  seemed  to  him  now  that  he  might  have  been  happy  at 
Bulrush  Meads  even  without  Gracey — with  a  lessened  happiness,  of 
course,  but  still  with  a  heartfelt  appreciation  of  that  bounteous  land, 
and  all  it  could  yield  him. 

By  one  hasty  mistaken  act  he  had  cut  himself  off  for  ever  from 
these  things.  It  would  have  been  sad  even,  dying  peacefully  on  his 
bed  at  Brierwood,  to  consider  that  he  should  see  that  new  world  no 
more.  How  much  harder,  then,  to  face  the  horror  of  an  ignominious 
doom ;  to  know  himself  the  destroyer  of  that  good  old  name  which 
he  would  have  given  his  life  to  uphold  !  And  while  suffering  all  this 
loss,  to  know  that  he  left  his  daughter's  tempter  triumphant,  his 
daughter's  early  death  unavenged.  That  was  the  sharpest  sting 
of  all. 

He  walked  slowly,  and  lingered  now  and  then  on  his  way,  sit- 
ting down  to  smoke  his  pipe  and  think  over  his  position.  He  was 
scarcely  in  a  situation  in  which  a  man  would  care  to  hasten  his  steps. 
The  sun  was  going  down ;  the  ripe  corn  melted  into  a  sea  of  gold 
where  the  edge  of  the  uplands  met  the  western  sky.  It  was  a  very 
beautiful  world,  on  a  small  scale — a  baby -world  that  had  never  at- 
tained to  the  vigour  and  grandeur  of  manhood,  but  had  kept  its  in- 
fantine graces  and  childish  dimples  and  smiles. 

He  looked  at  the  peaceful  scene  fondly,  with  mournful  loving 
eyes.  How  hard  he  had  laboured  that  he  might  keep  Brierwood 
and  his  own  good  name  !  And  now  both  were  gone — his  name  ren- 
dered for  ever  execrable,  his  estate  confiscated  as  the  property  of  a 
felon. 

It  was  growing  dusk  as  he  crossed  Kingsbury  common.  He  had 
waited  for  that,  not  wishing  to  face  the  light  of  day  when  he  should 
leave  John  Wort's  cottage,  like  Eugene  Aram,  'with  gyves  upon 
his  wrists.' 

Very  peaceful  was  the  aspect  of  Kingsbury  this  calm  summer 
evening.     The  unwonted  bustle  and  excitement  of  the  morning  had 
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worn  itself  out.    There  may  have  been  a  few  more  gossips  than  the 
nightly  conclave  in  the  tap-room  of  the  Coach  and  Horses,  but  that 
wag  all.   A  murder  is  an  appalling  event  in  the  records  of  a  country  * 
Tillage ;  but  people  cannot  stand  still  to  talk  about  it  for  ever ;  there 
most  come  a  period  of  exhaustion. 

Richard  Redmayne  went  straight  to  the  little  office  tacked  on  to 
Mr.  Wort's  dwelling,  lifted  the  latch,  and  went  in.  He  had  a  notion 
that  the  steward  would  be  at  work  here  to-night ;  but  the  office  was 
empty — a  dismal  chamber  to  look  upon  in  the  dusk,  with  its  un- 
painted  matchboard  walls,  against  one  of  which  hung  a  dilapidated 
map  of  the  Clevedon  property,  much  scored  about  with  a  red  pencil, 
its  ink-splashed  deal  desk,  and  battered  office-stools.  These  shabby 
surroundings  had  the  true  business  flavour  to  John  Wort's  mind. 
He  could  not  have  worked  in  a  room  with  easy-chairs  and  a  Turkey 
carpet,  like  Sir  Francis  Clevedon's  study.  His  business  faculties 
would  have  been  stultified  by  a  morocco  and  mahogany  desk  on  which 
he  could  not  splash  his  ink  freely. 

Mr.  Wort's  housekeeper  heard  the  door  open  and  shut,  and  looked 
into  the  office  from  a  door  communicating  with  the  kitchen. 
'  Is  your  master  at  home  ?' 

'No,  sir.     He's  been  at  Clevedon  all  day — not  been  home  for 
*  hit  of  dinner,  even.     But  I  expect  him  at  any  minute.' 

'I'll  wait,  then,'  Eichard  answered  shortly.     '  You  don't  mind 
mJ  pipe,  I  suppose  ?' 

This  was  almost  a  superfluous  question,  since  the  office  reeked 
***&  stale  tobacco. 

'  0  dear  no,  sir.     Master's  a  rare  one  to  smoke.' 
The  housekeeper  retired,  and  Richard  took  out  his  blackened 
f^^y-pipe.     He  smiled  grimly  as  he  filled  it.     How  long  would  he 
"*  allowed  this  constant  comforter  ?    Would  they  let  him  smoke  in 
Prison  ? 

He  filled  and  refilled  his  pipe,  and  sat  smoking  on  as  the  sha- 

°W8  deepened,  till  the  wooden  wall  opposite  to  him  was  veiled  in 

P^kxiess.     The  woman  peeped  in  and  asked  if  he  would  like  a  light, 

,  ***  he  answered  in  the  negative.     He  would  rather  sit  in  the  dark, 

he  Baid. 

^  By  and  by  the  moon  began  to  climb  the  heavenly  zone,  and  the 
fj^t  glimmer  of  her  silvery  light  sent  a  shudder  through  Richard 
"^dinayne's  frame.  That  soft  fatal  radiance  brought  back  the  hor- 
r°*  of  last  night. 

€       •  The  moon's  always  been  mixed  up  with  witchcraft,'  he  thought; 
***d  there  was  something  worse  than  witchcraft  in  last  night's  busi- 
ness.   I'm  not  such  a  fool  as  to  take  one  man  for  another  in  a  light 
*W  I  could  have  read  my  Bible  by,  if  the  devil  hadn't  blinded 

It  was  past  nine  o'clock  and  broad  moonlight  when  Johsi^wk 
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came  home.  He  came  in  at  the  office-door,  his  habitual  practice, 
as  he  had  generally  letters  or  memoranda  of  some  kind  to  deposit 
in  his  desk  before  he  could  settle  down  comfortably  to  his  evening 
meal ;  sometimes  even  a  letter  or  two  to  write  for  the  night-post, 
or  for  hand-delivery  to  some  defaulting  tenant.  He  came  in  to-night 
with  a  very  weary  air,  and  recoiled  with  a  start  at  sight  of  the  seated 
figure,  half  in  moonlight,  half  in  shadow. 

'  What's  the  matter  now  ?'  he  asked  sharply,  not  recognising  his 
visitor. 

'  A  good  deal/  answered  Richard  Redmayne. 

'  Redmayne !  Why,  what  brings  you  here  again  to-night  ?  I 
thought  you'd  cut  me.' 

'  I'd  good  reason  to  do  that,  John  Wort,  for  it  was  your  lies 
that  brought  misery  and  death  upon  my  poor  child.' 

'  My  lies !  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?'  asked  the  steward 
quietly. 

He  was  not  going  to  put  himself  in  a  passion  with  Richard  Red- 
mayne, a  man  whom  he  had  liked — whom  he  pitied  with  all  his 
heart. 

'  What  do  you  mean  by  calling  me  a  liar,  Rick  ?  I  never  told 
you  a  falsehood  in  my  life.' 

'  What?  Not  when  you  brought  your  master  to  my  house,  under 
a  false  name  ?' 

'  My  master  !  Why,  man  alive,  what  madness  is  this  ?' 

'  Your  master,  who  had  a  fancy  for  coming  to  our  neighbourhood 
on  the  sly,  and  stealing  a  look  at  his  own  estate,  like  a  prince  in 
disguise ;  or  like  a  sneak  and  a  liar,  as  he  is  by  nature,  and  as  he 
proved  himself  by  his  acts.  'Twas  you  who  brought  him  to  Brier- 
wood,  John  Wort ;  'twas  you  who  lied  about  him  to  my  sister-in-law. 
She  would  never  have  opened  my  doors  to  a  stranger  but  for  your 
recommendation . ' 

'  My  master  !  My  master  at  Brierwood !' 

c  Your  master,  Sir  Francis  Clevedon.' 

'  Now,  look  here,  Rick  Redmayne,'  cried  Mr.  Wort,  folding  his 
arms  upon  the  desk,  and  facing  the  farmer  steadily  in  the  moonlight, 
'  make  an  end  of  this  madness  at  once  jmd  for  ever.  Sir  Francis  was 
never  in  Kent,  to  my  knowledge,  until  he  came  home  to  take  pos- 
session of  his  estate  just  a  year  ago.' 

Richard  Redmayne  laughed  aloud — a  scornful  strident  laugh. 

1  What,  you'll  face  it  out,  will  you  ?  He  never  came  to  Brier- 
wood  ?  You  never  brought  him  there,  and  planted  him  on  my  fool- 
ish money-grubbing  sister-in-law  as  Mr.  Walgry?  Sir  Francis 
Clevedon  and  your  Mr.  Walgry  are  not  one  and  the  same  ?' 

'As  there  is  a  God  above  me,  they  are  not!'  answered  Mr. 
Wort  Grnily.  '  Hubert  Walgravo  \iea  iesA  «A,  Clevedon  Hall.  He 
changed  his  name  to  Harcross  \v\ien  \ie  mame&  ^\&\m&? 
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Richard  Bedmayne  started  to  his  feet. 

'  What !'  he  cried,  '  is  that  the  truth  ?  Is  it  this  man's  likeness 
I've  got  here  in  my  waistcoat-pocket,  the  miniature  that  was  sent  to 
my  girl?  Why  it's  the  image  of  Sir  Francis  Clevedon !  Do  you  mean 
to  tell  me  that  two  men — strangers — could  be  so  much  alike  as  that, 
as  much  like  each  other  as  twin  brothers  ?' 

'There  was  a  striking  likeness  between  Sir  Francis  and  Mr. 
Walgrave,  though  not  such  a  close  resemblance  as  you  make  out.' 

'Get  a  light,  and  let  me  show  you  the  miniature/  answered 
Richard  Bedmayne. 

The  steward  struck  a  lucifer,  and  lighted  an  oil-lamp  that  hung 
over  the  desk.  Mr.  Bedmayne  put  the  open  locket  into  his  hand 
without  a  word. 

1  Yes,'  said  John  "Wort,  looking  at  it  gravely,  '  this  is  a  por- 
trait of  Hubert  Walgrave ;  very  much  flattered,  I  grant,  and  mak- 
ing him  pretty  near  ten  years  younger  than  he  looked  of  late  years ; 
but  not  by  any  means  a  bad  likeness  for  all  that.' 

'His  portrait !'  exclaimed  Richard,  with  suppressed  exultation; 
'  the  likeness  of  the  man  who  lies  murdered  at  Clevedon  Hall  ?' 

'Yes,'  answered  the  steward  impatiently.     'How  many  times 

must  I  tell  you  the  same  thing  ?' 

'  Then  God  is  just/  cried  Bichard  Bedmayne ;  '  I  killed  the  right 
man!' 

'You killed !'  exclaimed  Mr.  "Wort  aghast,  staring  at  the  farmer's 
taumphant  face  with  unutterable  horror  in  his  own.  '  You  killed 
™!  You  a  murderer !  Bick  Bedmayne,  you  must  be  mad !' 

1  Xo,  John,  not  mad — not  mad  now,  or  mad  then  ;  never  saner 
than  when  I  fired  that  shot.  Why,  when  I  came  home  from  Gipps- 
to*l  I  meant  to  kill  him.' 

'  For  God's  sake,  don't  tell  me  that !  What,  you,  Bichard  Bed- 
roayne — a  man  we've  all  liked  and  respected — you  that  anybody  in 
^gsbury  would  have  trusted,  or  stood  by,  through  thick  and  thin 
~-vou  confess  to  a  dastardly  murder  ?' 

'  Not  a  dastardly  murder.     I  tell  you,  I  meant  to  have  his  life  ; 
was  there  anything  less  that  would  have  wiped  out  the  score  between 
08  two  ?    If  I'd  asked  him  to  fight  mc — as  gentlemen  used  to  fight 
^ch  other  thirty  years  ago — do  you  think  he'd  have  done  it,  or  lis- 
ted to  me  ?     I  tell  you  there  was  no  other  way  of  settling  that 
a°couiit.     I  was  bound  to  kill  him.' 

.  ^  John  Wort  looked  at  him  for  some  minutes  in  silent  wonder, 
1^ing  his  nails  doubtfully.  No  one  but  a  raging  madman  would 
*ve  talked  like  this,  surely ;  and  yet  this  man  was  perfectly  calm 
***<!  collected,  and  spoke  with  an  air  of  conviction  that  was  more 
r^nge  than  the  fact  of  his  guilt. 

i        '  Good  God,  Bick  Bedmayne, '  he  exclaimed  at  last,  mV\i  fc  ^Httxt., 
***«&*/  bare  jrou  done  !' 
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'  Killed  the  man  who  killed  my  daughter.  You  call  it  murder : 
I  call  it  justice.' 

'  Why,  you  don't  even  know  that  it  was  this  man  poor  Gracey 
went  away  with.' 

'  Don't  I  ?  What,  not  when  he  sent  her  his  likeness  ?  when  he 
was  the  only  man  that  ever  had  the  opportunity  of  so  much  as  ten 
minutes'  talk  with  her  ?  Why,  this  man  lived  in  my  house  above  a 
month ;  he  was  the  only  gentleman  my  Gracey  knew — d — n  him ! 
Come,  John  Wort,  you  were  a  good  friend  to  me  in  years  gone  by ; 
speak  the  truth  like  a  man.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  it  was  this 
fellow  who  tempted  my  girl  away  ?' 

*  No,'  replied  the  steward  emphatically,  '  I  have  not  /' 

And  then  after  a  pause  he  went  on :  ^ 

*  He's  dead,  and  it  can't  matter  now.  You've  done  your  worst. 
Nothing  would  have  wrung  the  admission  out  of  me  if  he  were  still 
alive.  I  did  suspect  him  of  taking  Grace  away,  and  taxed  him  with 
it,  as  I  told  you  long  ago.  He  denied  it — I  told  you  the  truth  when 
I  said  that — but  I  never  believed  his  denial.  There  was  no  one  else. 
She  was  not  a  girl  to  have  two  lovers,  and  I  had  seen  those  two  to- 
gether one  day  at  Clevedon.  But  he  was  such  a  steady-going  fellow, 
and  I  thought  he  might  be  trusted.  I'd  known  him  from  a  boy,  and 
had  never  known  any  harm  of  him ;  and  there  were  circumstances  in 
his  life,  family  matters,  that  made  me  pity  him.  Upon  my  soul, 
Kick,  I  don't  think  I  could  have  been  more  sorry  for  what  happened 
if  Gracey  had  been  my  own  daughter.  But,  0,  old  friend,  for  God's 
sake  say  there  was  no  meaning  in  your  wild  talk  just  now.  It  was 
not  you  who  fired  that  gun  last  night, — Joseph  Flood's  gun.  How 
should  you  have  come  by  it  ?' 

'  The  fellow  was  loafing  about  the  park  with  it  late  last  night. 
I  thought  that  he  was  up  to  mischief,  somehow,  and  I  followed  him 
a  bit,  and  saw  him  hide  his  gun  in  that  old  summer-house.  It  was 
within  reach  of  my  arm  when  I  saw  him  coming  along  the  avenue, 
with  the  moonlight  full  upon  his  face.  The  devil  put  it  in  my  way 
handy.' 

'  You  must  have  been  mad  when  you  did  it.' 

'  Not  any  madder  than  I  am  now.  It  may  have  been  a  wild 
kind  of  justice,  but  I  meant  it  for  justice.' 

Mr.  Wort  groaned  once  more,  and  sat  down  upon  the  raggedest 
of  the  office-stools  in  blank  dismal  despair. 

'  What  do  you  mean  by  coming  here  to  tell  me  this,  Richard 
Redmayne  ?'  he  inquired  helplessly.  '  A  pretty  pickle  you  put  me 
in.  There's  that  poor  innocent  young  man  in  the  lock-up  hard  by ; 
as  an  honest  man,  it  would  be  my  duty  to  inform  against  you.* 

'  Do  your  duty,*  answered  the  farmer  coolly.  '  I  came  here  on 
purpose  to  give  myself  in  charge.' 

'  You  did  ?    And  do  you  know  what  that  means? — Maidstone 
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jail  for  the  next  six  weeks,  to  be  tried  for  your  life  at  the  next  as- 
sizes, and  to  be  hung.  0  Rick,  Rick,  to  think  that  any  man  of 
yoor  name  should  come  to  snch  an  end  as  that !' 

Richard  Redmayne  shrugged  his  shoulders,  with  a  gesture  that 
wis  nonchalant  enough,  but  accompanied  by  a  faint  sigh. 

'It's  hard  lines/  he  said ;  f Heaven  knows  I've  tried  to  keep  that 
name  honest.  When  I  was  in  debt  hereabouts,  I  felt  as  if  I  was 
scorched  through  and  through  with  a  red-hot  branding-iron,  because 
no  Bedmayne  of  Brierwood  had  ever  owed  money  he  couldn't  pay 
before  my  time.  I  worked  hard,  and  wiped  off  that  stain.  But  I 
suppose,  when  I'm  dead  and  gone,  the  world  will  think  worse  of  this 
business.  And  yet,  John  Wort,  I'm  not  sorry  that  I  killed  him. 
I  wis  sorry  enough,  ready  to  blow  my  brains  out,  when  I  thought 
I'd  shot  the  wrong  man.  But,  by  the  heaven  above  me,  I  do  not 
repent  of  having  killed  my  daughter's  destroyer !' 

'Good  God,  Richard,  what  a  hardened  conscience  you  must 
We !' 

'I  don't  know  anything  about  my  conscience,  but  I  know  I've 

foen  hardening  my  heart  against  that  man  for  the  last  three  years, 

^d  it  wasn't  likely  I  should  deal  over -gently  with  him  when  his 

°Qie  came.     I  hunted  for  him  as  well  as  I  could ;  but  I'm  not  good 

**  that  kind  of  hunting,  and  when  I  failed  in  that,  I  thought  I'd 

w*it.    There's  a  fate  in  these  things.    Providence  would  throw  him 

m  my  path  sooner  or  later ;  the  world  is  hardly  wide  enough  to  hide 

a  *x*an  long  from  the  just  wrath  of  his  enemy.     So  I  bided  my  time 

quietly  enough,  but  never  parted  with  the  hope  that  I  should  find 

hi***  before  I  died.    And  when  chance  did  throw  him  across  my  path, 

what  would  you  have  had  me  do  V  asked  Richard  Redmayne,  with 

•sardonic  laugh.     '  Civilly  tell  him  who  I  was,  I  suppose,  and  ask 

h*xia  to  apologise  for  having  broken  my  heart.     No.     I  have  dreamt 

°^  our  meeting  often  enough,  and  all  my  dreams  were  coloured  with 

blood.    Why,  I  have  felt  my  grip  upon  his  lying  throat  many  a  time, 

ax^d  have  seen  his  false  face  change  and  darken  as  my  grasp  tightened.' 

'  You  have  nursed  your  hatred  until  it  has  grown  into  a  mono- 

^^nia,  Richard.     You  could  hardly  have  been  answerable  for  what 

Jon  did  last  night.' 

'I  was  answerable  :  and  I  am  ready  to  answer  to  God  and  man.' 
' "  Vengeance  is  mine,"  '  murmured  the  steward.  '  Don't  seek 
*°  justify  your  sin  in  the  eyes  of  God,  Richard,  but  try  to  obtain  His 
P^fdon.  I  don't  want  to  preach  a  sermon  to  you ;  it's  hard  enough 
*°  be  placed  in  such  a  situation  as  yours,  and  I  don't  believe  there 
e^er  was  a  man  more  to  be  pitied.  I  only  say  this — don't  take 
P*"ide  in  a  stubborn  heart,  Richard.  It's  wiser  to  own  yourself  a 
si**ner.' 

'I'll  think  of  squaring  that  account  by  and  by,'  answered  the 
°*ler  in  his  reckless  way ;    '  that  can  stand  over,     I  mut  to  **X» 
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matters  right  about  that  young  man  they've  sent  to  prison.    I  want 
to  take  my  burden  on  my  own  shoulders.' 

Mr.  Wort  leant  his  elbow  on  his  desk,  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands,  and  cogitated  profoundly;  while  Richard  Redmayne  coolly 
refilled  his  pipe,  and  lighted  it  at  the  office-lamp. 

What  was  he  to  do  ?  Give  this  man  into  the  custody  of  the 
patrol  from  Tunbridge  who  nightly  perambulated  the  peaceful  shades 
of  Kingsbury — pass  him  on  to  the  jail  where  Joseph  Flood  now  lay 
in  durance  ?  Do  this  with  the  certainty — or.  something  very  close 
to  certainty — that  he  was  handing  his  old  friend  over  to  a  shameful 
doom  ?     John  Wort  felt  as  if  he  could  not  do  this  thing. 

Was  there  no  way  of  escape  ?  No  way  by  which  Richard  Red- 
mayne could  get  clear  off,  and  yet  release  young  Flood  from  his  pre- 
sent peril  ?  Might  he  not  draw-up  a  full  confession  of  his  guilt,  get 
his  signature  attested  by  some  one  who  would  not  know  the  real 
nature  of  the  document,  and  then  start  for  Australia,  leaving  his  con- 
fession behind  him  ?  That  would  surely  exculpate  Joseph  Flood, 
and  yet  leave  the  guilty  man  a  chance  of  life  and  liberty.  Mr.  Wort 
was  a  man  who  respected  the  law  and  all  its  mysteries,  but  it  did 
not  appear  to  him  that  the  world  in  general  would  be  any  better  for 
the  hanging  of  Richard  Redmayne.  He  had  also  a  just  appreciation 
of  the  penalties  to  which  an  accessory  after  the  fact  would  be  iiable ; 
but  he  fancied  he  might  suggest  his  friend's  escape  without  incurring 
these.  There  was  no  money  involved  in  the  transaction,  nor  need 
the  world  ever  know  that  he  was  cognisant  of  Richard  Redmayne's 
crime. 

'  Look  here,  Rick,'  he  said  at  last.  '  There's  no  one  can  think 
worse  of  what  you've  done  than  I  do ;  but  I  know  more  of  what's 
gone  before  than  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  I  won't  be  the  man  to 
hand  you  over  to  the  hangman.' 

And  then  Mr.  Wort  went  on  to  suggest,  very  clearly  and  con- 
cisely, that  line  of  conduct  which  it  seemed  to  him  Richard  might 
safely  adopt. 

'  If  they  hunt  you  down  at  last,'  he  said  in  conclusion,  —  'and 
they'll  hardly  do  that,  for  you  can  get  a  good  start  of  them, — why, 
you'll  have  had  a  run  for  your  life  anyhow.' 

'  No,'  said  the  farmer  quietly;  '  I've  done  the  deed,  and  I'll  stand 
by  it.  It  doesn't  seem  half  so  bad  to  me  to  stand  in  the  dock  now 
that  I  know  I  killed  the  right  man.  I'll  face  tho  world,  John  Wort, 
and  let  the  world  know  how  a  man  can  punish  the  destroyer  of  his 
child.  By  heavens,  if  there  were  more  such  rough-and-ready  justice 
in  the  world,  there  would  bo  less  villany.  The  law's  a  big  machine 
that  only  moves  in  a  certain  groove.  Let  a  man  steer  clear  of  that, 
and  he  may  be  as  big  a  scoundrel  as  he  pleases.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  to  do,  then  ?' 

'  Give  myself  over  to  the  police  as  soan  as  I  leave  this  office.    I 
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thought  yon  would  have  been  in  a  hurry  to  do  it  for  me ;  but  as 
you're  not,  I  suppose  I  must  do  it  myself.' 

There  was  farther  parley  after  this,  but  Mr.  Wort's  arguments 
were  of  no  avail.  Richard  Redmayne  went  out  into  the  summer 
night,  and  walked  along  the  Tunbridge  road  till  he  met  the  patrol, 
to  whom  he  told  his  story. 

The  man  was  at  first  incredulous.  He  knew  Mr.  Redmayne  by 
sight,  and  had  heard  people  talk  of  the  strange  secluded  life  he  led 
it  Brierwood.  The  poor  fellow  was  a  little  off  his  head  no  doubt, 
thought  the  policeman ;  but  finding  the  poor  fellow  very  resolute, 
he  suggested  that  they  should  proceed  forthwith  to  Clevedon — Sir 
Francis  was  a  justice  of  the  peace — and  that  Mr.  Redmayne  should 
there  repeat  his  extraordinary  statement. 

It  was  late  when  they  arrived  at  Clevedon ;  but  Sir  Francis  was 
still  in  his  study,  with  a  London  detective  for  his  companion.  This 
man  had  only  arrived  an  hour  before,  his  services  not  having  been 
available  at  the  moment  the  telegram  arrived ;  and  to  this  man  Sir 
Francis  had  been  relating  all  that  Georgie  had  told  him  about  Richard 
Redmayne. 

'A  curious  story/  remarked  Mr.  Winch,  the  detective,  coolly; 
'  and  it  certainly  does  seem  at  the  first  glimpse  to  have  a  bearing  on 
the  case.  Yet  it  hardly  comes  to  much  when  taken  against  the  evid- 
ence of  the  gun,  which  Flood  owns  to ;  and  of  that  girl  he's  been 
keeping  company  with,  who,  from  what  I  can  hear  of  the  inquest, 
wems  to  have  done  him  no  end  of  harm  with  her  hysterics,  and  her 
talk  about  his  jealousy,  and  being  afraid  of  him,  and  so  on.  It  does 
not  appear,  from  anything  you  tell  me,  that  this  Redmayne  threat- 
ened violence  towards  you  while  under  that  delusion  about  the  minia- 
ture; and  unless  he  had  threatened,  the  rest  comes  to  nothing.' 

'A  man  may  mean  a  good  deal  without  threatening/  said  Sir 
Francis ;  '  and  you  see  in  this  case  there  has  been  a  wrong  done, 
wd  there  was  a  strong  motive.  Lady  Clevedon  said  the  man  had  a 
Operate  air,  like  a  man  who  was  capable  of  any  rash  act.' 

1  But  how  did  he  come  by  your  groom's  gun  ?  How  do  you  get 
over  the  gun,  sir  ?' 

'I  leave  that  problem  for  you  to  solve.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  I 
know  this  Flood  to  be  a  good  fellow;  he's  been  with  me  only  a  twelve- 
month, certainly,  but  I  know  something  of  his  disposition,  and  he 
cune  to  me  with  an  excellent  character  from  a  gentleman  near  here. 
«°i  I  cannot  believe  Joseph  Flood  to  be  an  assassin.'  • 

The  Baronet  and  Mr.  Winch  were  still  discussing  the  details  of 
the  case,  when  a  servant  announced  that  a  policeman,  accompanied 
ty  another  person,  wished  to  see  Sir  Francis. 

'Bring  them  in  immediately,'  said  Sir  Francis.  '  Some  new 
evidence,  I  suppose,'  he  added  to  the  detective. 

'Yes,  sir,'  replied  Mr.  Winch,  with  a  sarcastic  air;  'no  doubt 
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you'll  have  plenty  of  mares' -nests  brought  you  by  4he  local  po- 
lice.' 

The  job  was  a  good  one,  and  the  accomplished  Winch  did  not 
wish  the  local  police  to  cut  the  ground  from  under  his  feet  by  any 
abnormal  sharpness  and  activity. 

Richard  Redmayne  walked  first  into  the  room,  alone,  unshackled, 
with  his  head  more  erect  than  he  had  carried  it  for  a  long  time ;  a 
noble  specimen  of  the  English  yeoman  class,  with  something  of  the 
free  grace  of  some  wild  forest  creature  in  his  bearing,  which  was  even 
more  noble  than  the  sturdy  British  ruggedness.  He  was  a  handsome 
man  still,,  in  spite  of  the  change  and  ruin  that  had  come  upon  him ; 
and  as  he  stood  calmly  facing  Sir  Francis  in  the  lamplight,  with  only 
the  table  between  them,  the  Baronet  thought  that  he  had  never  be- 
held a  more  striking  figure. 

He  guessed  at  once  that  this  man  must  be  Richard  Redmayne. 

The  policeman  told  his  story  briefly,  but  with  a  good  many  '  he 
says,'  and  '  I  says,'  to  carry  him  through  it. 

'  And  as  you  was  the  nearest  magistrate,  Sir  Francis,  and  con- 
cerned in  this  business,  as  one  may  say,  begging  your  pardon,  Sir 
Francis,  I  thought  as  how  I'd  better  bring  him  along  here ;  and  if 
you  see  any  grounds  for  believing  this  'ere  rum  start,  why,  yon  could 
make  out  a  warrant  and  commit  him.  I  could  get  a  cart  and  drive 
him  over  to  Tunbridge  for  to-night,  and  he  can  go  on  to  Maidstone 
to-morrow;  leastways,  if  you  think  there's  any  truth  in  his  stoiy.' 

*  I  have  reason  to  know  that  his  story  is  perfectly  true,'  said  Sir 
Francis,  filling -in  the  warrant  as  he  spoke.  'Abominable  as  his 
crime  is,  I  am  glad  that  he  has  at  least  had  enough  good  feeling  left 
to  prompt  him  to  give  himself  up,  rather  than  let  an  innocent  man 
suffer  for  his  wickedness.' 

'  Yes,  Sir  Francis,'  replied  the  policeman,  looking  at  Richard 
Redmayne  with  a  lenient  countenance ;  '  and  I  hope  as  how  that, 
and  the  fack  of  him  and  his  having  farmed  their  own  land  for  the 
last  three  hundred  year,  will  stand  in  his  faviour  with  the  judge  and 
jury.' 

The  guilty  man  himself  spoke  not  a  word,  but  stood  quietly  wait- 
ing to  be  handed  on  upon  the  next  stage  of  that  brief  journey  which 
was  to  convey  him  to  the  gallows. 

'  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  repeat  the  statement  which  you 
made  just  now  to  the  officer,  Mr.  Redmayne,  here,  in  the  presence 
o£  witnesses.' 

The  man  obeyed  unhesitatingly,  telling  his  story  in  the  plainest 
words,  with  no  attempt  to  extenuate  his  conduct. 

*  A  bad  business  from  beginning  to  end,'  said  Sir  Francis,  with 
a  sigh.  '  You  can  remove  your  prisoner,  officer.  My  people  will 
accommodate  you  with  a  conveyance,  and  you  can  take  a  groom  to 
Tunbridge  with  you,  if  you  want  one.' 
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'Better  let  me  go,  Sir  Francis/  interposed  Mr.  Winch.  'I'm 
better  up  to  this  kind  of  business  than  a  groom ;  I  rose  from  the 
rinks  myself,  sergeant.' 

Not  a  word  more  was  said.  The  information  was  made  out, 
and  the  warrant  granted.  Eichard  Eedmayne  waited  with  Mr.  Winch 
in  a  lobby  adjoining  the  housekeeper's  room,  while  a  dog -cart  was 
being  got  ready  for  his  speedy  transport  to  Tunbridge.  They  drove 
it  a  smart  pace  through  the  moonlit  country,  every  inch  whereof 
was  so  familiar  to  the  prisoner.  He  sat  beside  the  driver  with  folded 
arms,  silently  watching  the  landscape  as  it  sped  past  him ;  as  if, 
looking  on  hill  and  valley,  coppice  and  hedgerow,  for  the  last  time, 
he  would  fain  have  printed  every  feature  of  the  scene  upon  his  me- 
mory, as  a  picture  which  he  might  keep  in  his  mind  to  brighten  the 
gloom  of  his  narrow  cell. 

Fear  he  had  none,  nor  remorse,  as  yet;  but  he  had  a  vague  feel- 
ing that  it  was  sad  to  turn  his  back  upon  so  fair  a  world ;  to  lose 
the  glory  of  summer  sunshine  and  the  freshness  of  summer  winds 
for  ever. 

Chapter  XL VI. 

'  HOME  THEY  BROUGHT  HER  WARRIOR  DEAD.* 

They  carried  all  that  remained  of  Hubert  Harcross  back  to  Masto- 
don-crescent— secretly,  under  cover  of  night,  as  befitted  so  solemn 
*  transit.  They  set  up  the  ponderous  treble  coffin  on  trestles  in  that 
darksome  den  behind  the  dining-room,  which  was  filled  for  the  most 
part  with  law-books  and  parliamentary  reports ;  the  dismal  chamber 
where  the  dead  man  had  been  wont  to  spend  solitary  hours  in  the 
•tfllest  watch  of  the  night. 

They  brought  him  home  stealthily,  when  Mastodon-crescent  was 
wrapped  in  sleep — that  sleep  of  care-takers  and  lonely  housemaids 
which  falls  upon  western  London  out  of  the  season.  They  brought 
"rim  home  and  laid  him  in  this  darkened  study,  there  to  wait  the 
^1  journey  to  the  Vallory  vault  at  Kensal- green,  a  grim  square 
^one  edifice,  nearly  as  large  as  a  modern  villa,  with  an  iron  door  of 
931  Egyptian  design  that  was  eminently  suggestive  of  mummies. 

Mrs.  Harcross  came  home  tho  day  after  this  midnight  journey. 
Georgie  and  Sir  Francis  had  done  their  uttermost  to  persuade  her 
to  remain  at  Clevedon,  but  in  vain. 

'You  are  very  kind  to  wish  it,  but  I  would  rather  be  with  him,9 
8«e  said  piteously ;  as  if  there  were  indeed  as  much  companionship 
"fctween  herself  and  that  clay  -  cold  corpse  as  there  had  been  when 
those  two  were  living  man  and  wife. 

Georgie  would  have  gone  to  London  to  stay  with  her,  but  this 
°ffer  too  Mrs.  Harcross  declined. 

'  Indeed,  I  would  rather  be  alone ;  nothing  can  make  my  loss 
i&y  less  or  make  me  think  of  it  any  less.' 
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Her  father  had  arrived  at  Clevedon  by  this  time,  having  sped 
thither  as  swiftly  as  his  gout  would  suffer  him  to  speed ;  and  under 
her  father's  escort  Mrs.  Harcross  left  Clevedon  Hall  to  return  to 
that  splendid  mansion  which  had  been  the  cheerless  home  of  her 
brief  wedded  life. 

It  was  a  dreary  journey  and  a  dreary  business  altogether  for  Mr. 
Vallory,  and  although  he  was  sincerely  attached  to  his  daughter,  he 
would  gladly  have  deputed  the  task  to  Weston,  who  was  languishing 
to  be  useful,  and  deeply  wounded  by  his  cousin's  refusal  to  see  him  ; 
a  lengthy  journey,  although  they  travelled  express,  and  shot  the  sta- 
tions swift  as  a  falling  star.  Augusta  sat  silent,  with  slow  tears  roll- 
ing down  her  pale  cheeks  every  now  and  then.  Once  or  twice  Mr. 
Vallory  made  some  feeble  attempt  to  comfort;  but  the  dead  man's 
untimely  end  not  coming  in  any  way  under  the  category  of  happy 
releases,  he  was  sorely  put  to  it  to  shape  even  the  tritest  consolatory 
sentence. 

Across  the  dull  agony  of  Augusta's  grief  there  shot  the  sting  of 
a  sharper  anguish — the  biting  pain  of  remorse.  True  that  she  had 
loved  the  dead  man  as  deeply  after  her  own  nature  as  wife  ever  loved 
husband,  but  she  had  not  the  less  cheated  him  of  his  due,  locked 
her  love  in  her  own  breast,  starved  him  with  cold  words  and  dis- 
dainful looks,  kept  him  at  arm's-length  as  it  were,  lest  in  coming 
too  near  he  should  discover  that  she  was  a  very  woman  at  best. 

She  had  cheated  him ;  that  was  the  cruel  truth  which  came 
home  to  her  now.  She  had  been  proud  of  him,  but  had  never  ac- 
knowledged her  pride ;  had  paid  him  none  of  that  tender  tribute  of 
praise  and  even  sweet- savoured  flattery  which  loving  women  give  to 
their  husbands,  the  humble  flowers  of  speech  which  strew  the  path 
matrimonial,  as  village  childron  scatter  their  blossoms  before  the.feet 
of  bridegroom  and  bride.  Every  man  is  more  or  less  godlike  in  his 
own  estimation,  and  the  world  must  seem  cold  to  that  unappreciated 
hero  for  whom  no  altar-fire  burns  at  home.  Hubert  Harcross  had 
been  made  to  do  without  such  domestic  homage.  If  he  came  home 
to  Mastodon- crescent  glowing  with  a  professional  victory,  and  in  a 
moment  of  expansion  communicated  the  particulars  of  his  success, 
no  rapture  beamed  in  the  eyes  of  his  wife,  no  sympathetic  word  en- 
couraged him  to  dilate  upon  his  triumph ;  he  was  only  told  that 
that  odious  court  had  made  him  late  for  dinner,  or  that  he  had  onlv 
half  an  hour  to  dress  if  he  meant  to  keep  his  engagement  in  Portman- 
square. 

She  remembered  these  trifles,  and  many  other  details  of  her 
married  life,  to-day  as  she  travelled  swiftly  towards  that  worse  than 
empty  house  where  her  dead  husband  was  lying.  She  remembered 
that  interview  in  the  picture-gallery  at  Clevedon  Hall,  when  he  had 
told  her  the  secret  of  his  life ;  remembered  with  a  bitter  pang  how 
she  had  refrained  from  any  expression  of  pity  for  him,  and  thought 
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only  of  herself,  and  compassionated  only  herself,  as  if  the  great 
wrong  done  to  him  had  been  only  a  wrong  against  her.  It  was  a 
bitter  thing  to  reckon  these  small  injustices,  these  petty  slights,  now, 
when  the  victim  of  them  had  passed  beyond  the  reach  of  apology  or 
Atonement.  Down  to  the  grave  mast  she  carry  this  burden  of  a 
great  debt ;  farther  than  the  grave  she  could  not  look.  She  was  a 
religious  woman,  ia  a  church-going,  strictly  conforming  sense,  but 
she  was  not  spiritual  enough  to  be  able  to  say,  '  We  shall  meet  in  a 
fcir  far-off  land,  where  he  will  read  my  heart  and  forgive  me.' 

Very  stately  was  the  funeral  which  for  one  brief  hour  enlivened 
the  emptiness  of  Masfpdon-cresoent.  All  that  can  be  done  by  sable 
plumes  and  costly  trappings,  by  solemn-visaged  mutes  and  inky-hued 
Flemish  horses,  by  mourning-coaches  and  close-shuttered  broughams, 
*as  done  to  do  honour  to  the  dead.  Augusta  Harcross  could  not  be 
dissuaded  from  accompanying  her  husband  in  that  last  journey.  She 
went  with  her  father  in  the  first  of  the  mourning-coaches,  silent, 
why  pale,  but  tearless.  She  stood  beside  the  vault  of  the  Vallorys, 
*ad  saw  the  massive  oaken  coffin  deposited  in  its  stony  niche,  and 
looked  at  the  empty  place  beside  it,  where  she  might  lie  when  her 
time  should  come. 

And  so  ended  the  story  of  her  married  life.  She  went  home 
desolate  to  that  abode  of  horrors,  a  spacious  and  splendid  mansion 
where  'love,  domestic  love  no  longer  nestles;'  went  home  to  find 
tb*  blinds  drawn  up,  open  windows  admitting  the  summer  air,  the 
fooms  and  balconies  bright  with  flowers ;  a  smirking  pretence  that 
there  had  been  no  such  thing  as  a  death  in  the  family  palpable 
^eiywhere. 

A  strange  fancy  seized  her  when  she  had  sent  her  father  home 
to  Acropolis-square  to  nurse  his  gout,  and  had  thus  got  rid  of  his 
dumsy  attempts  at  consolation — a  fancy  for  looking  at  the  dead 
Bum's  rooms  on  the  third  floor,  the  very  thought  whereof  in  this  day 
of  remorse  had  been  one  of  her  small  tortures.  Those  third-floor 
rooms  were  one  of  the  many  trivial  slights  she  had  put  upon  him, 
one  of  the  little  ways  by  which  she  had  suffered  him  and  the  house- 
bold  to  know  that  he  was  only  a  secondary  personage  in  that  estab- 
lishment. 

She  went  up  the  servants'  staircase,  a  roomy  staircase  enough, 
for  everything  in  this  stately  district  was  built  on  wide  lines,  but  of 
a  somewhat  chilling  aspect,  the  stairs  covered  with  floor-cloth,  the 
w&Us  painted  a  dingy  drab.  She  went  up  to  the  spacious  chamber 
*hich  she  had  so  rarely  entered  during  her  husband's  lifetime.  It 
**s  not  a  cheerful  room :  the  windows  on  this  story  had  been  de- 
signed with  a  view  to  external  effect ;  the  sills  were  breast-high,  the 
lower  panes  of  plate-glass,  obscured  by  the  stone  cornice  outside 
them.  There  was  plenty  of  light,  but  the  windows  revealed  nothing 
°f  the  outer  world,  only  three  patches  of  summer  sky,  no  glim\tefc  oi 
8toom>  Sx&»0,  Vol.  IX.  F.8.  Vol.  XIX.  *£ 
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verdant  park  or  cheerful  squares.  The  room  was  large  and  bare. 
Mr.  Harcross  had  repudiated  all  finery.  A  huge  metal  bath  occu- 
pied one  end,  with  all  its  works  and  pipes  exposed  like  a  skeleton 
clock.  There  was  a  barren  desert  of  floor-cloth,  a  low  wide  mahog- 
any wardrobe,  full  of  long  narrow  drawers  (for  the  presiding  genius 
of  the  tailoring  art  has  discovered  that  to  hang  a  coat  is  destruction) ; 
one  cushionless  oak  arm-chair  stood  before  the  dressing-table,  a  chair 
of  the  severest  school  of  upholstery — such  a  chair  as  Canute  the  Dane 
may  have  sat  in  when  he  put  his  flatterers  to  the  blush  on  the  edge 
of  Southampton  Water ;  two  grim  rows  of  boots  on  a  stand  masked 
the  fireplace,  half  a  dozen  railway  lime-tables  and  a  legal  almanac 
adorned  the  space  above  the  mantelpiece  *m  picture,  or  bronze,  or 
bust,  or  object  of  luxury  there  was  none. 

Augusta  seated  herself  in  the  arm-chair,  and  looked  round  the 
room  drearily.  For  how  many  conventional  dinner-parties,  for  how 
many  joyless  receptions,  Hubert  Harcross  had  dressed  himself  in 
this  room  !  How  often  and  how  often  had  he  mounted  that  cheer- 
less stair  and  put  on  the  regulation  costume,  when  it  would  have 
suited  his  humour  so  much  better  to  dine  at  home  and  to  dawdle 
away  a  lazy  evening  after  his  own  pleasure,  sleeping  a  little,  reading 
a  little,  enjoying  the  rare  privilege  of  rest !  How  often  had  he  gone 
up  to  that  room  to  dress,  feeling  like  a  slave  at  a  wheel,  grinding 
on  for  ever ! 

It  was  not  possible  that  Augusta  could  folly  comprehend  how 
joyless  this  life  of  fashionable  pleasure  had  been  to  him ;  but  she 
did  know  that  she  had  often  insisted  on  his  going  out  when  he  would 
rather  have  remained  at  home,  that  she  had  squared  his  days  and 
hours  by  the  rule  and  compass  of  her  particular  world,  that  she  had 
never  let  him  live  his  own  life. 

Very  bitter  is  the  memory  of  such  small  injuries  when  the  victim 
of  them  lies  dead. 

Her  eyes  wandered  slowly  about  the  room  that  was  so  strange 
to  her.  The  sparsely-furnished  chamber  had  no  strong  individuality 
of  its  own ;  it  was  not  a  room  which  even  hinted  at  the  history  of 
its  last  occupant ;  there  were  no  scattered  evidences  of  his  favourite 
pursuits,  no  traces  of  his  presence.  It  was  a  room  entirely  with- 
out litter,  and  it  is  litter  which  most  bespeaks  the  character  of  the 
tenant.  You  may  read  the  history  of  a  household  on  a  dustheap 
sometimes  better  than  in  the  bric-a-brac  of  a  carefully-arranged  draw- 
ing-room. 

'  The  room  is  like  himself,'  Augusta  thought ;  'it  tells  nothing 
of  his  life.' 

On  one  side  of  the  fire-place  there  were  three  or  four  trunks  and 
portmanteaus,  one  iron-clamped  box,  much  larger  than  the  rest — a 
shabby  much-battered  receptacle,  decorated  with  the  disfigured  labels 
of  various  railway  companies,  the  very  box  in  which  Hubert  Wal- 
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grave  had  carried  his  books  to  Brierwood.  On  this  massive  chest 
Augusta's  eyes  lingered  thoughtfully. 

'  I  daresay  he  kept  his  papers  in  that/  she  said  to  herself — '  old 
letters,  secrets  perhaps ;  a  man  who  told  so  little  mast  have  had 
secrets.' 

She  took  a  bunch  of  keys  from  her  pocket,  and  looked  at  them 
with  a  faint  and  bitter  smile ;  the  dead  man's  keys,  on  a  ring  with 
kk  name  and  address  engraved  upon  it,  each  key  distinguished  by  a 
neat  iyory  label. 

'If  he  had  any  secrets,  they  are  all  in  my  power  now,'  she 
thought.  '  Or  was  that  one  secret  of  his  birth  the  only  thing  he 
ever  kept  from  me  ?  Whatever  papers  he  has  left,  I  had  better 
examine  and  burn  them.  I  don't  want  all  the  world  to  know  my 
husband's  history.' 

She  moved  a  couple  of  empty  portmanteaus  which  surmounted 
the  iron-clamped  box,  and  then  knelt  down  before  it  and  opened  it. 

There  were  no  papers  in  that  capacious  chest.  Only  a  tangle 
of  unmade  silk  dresses  and  cashmere  shawls,  French  slippers,  ivory- 
backed  hair-brushes,  daintily  carved  by  the  cunning  hand  of  some 
Chinese  artisan,  fans,  scent-bottles,  packets  of  primrose  and  lavender 
gloves — the  things  Mr.  Walgrave  had  bought  years  ago  for  Grace 
Redmayne. 

Mrs.  Harcross  dragged  these  objects  out  of  the  chest  one  by  one, 
at  arm's  length,  as  if  the  very  touch  of  them  might  have  defiled  her, 
and  flung  them  in  a  heap  on  the  floor.  What  did  they  mean  ?  None 
of  them  had  been  used.  They  were  tumbled  and  injured  from  rough 
packing,  but  all  unworn.  No  scrap  of  paper,  no  vestige  of  letter  or 
memorandum,  helped  to  solve  the  mystery.  There  was  nothing  but 
this  confusion  of  woman's  clothing,  a  multitude  of  delicate  and  costly 
objects  crammed  pell-mell  into  a  big  box. 

Having  cast  them  forth  in  this  way,  Mrs.  Harcross  was  presently 
obliged  to  put  them  back  again.  It  would  never  do  for  the  prying 
Ojes  of  Tullion  or  of  any  domestic  in  that  house  to  rest  upon  those 
SMerutable  silks  and  slippers  and  cashmeres  and  hair- brushes.  She 
thrust  them  back  into  the  chest,  leaving  them  if  possible  in  a  worse 
condition  than  the  state  in  which  she  had  found  them,  put  down  the 
Bd  hastily,  and  locked  and  double-locked  the  receptacle.  Then  with 
ft  little  wailing  cry  she  clasped  her  hands  across  her  brow,  and  sat. 
fixed  as  Niobe,  upon  the  ground  beside  that  box. 

c  They  must  have  belonged  to  some  one  he  loved,'  she  said  to 
herself.     '  What  other  reason  could  he  havo  had  for  keeping  them  ?' 

Her  quick  eye  had  told  her  that  the  things  were  of  modern  fa- 
shion, made  within  the  last  few  years ;  things  that  could  not  by  any 
possibility  have  belonged  to  his  mother,  who  had  died  more  than 
thirty  vears  ago.  She  could  not  comfort  horself  with  that  idea,  as 
she  might  have  done  otherwise. 
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'  That  pale  apple-green  was  in  fashion  the  summer  before  my 
marriage/  she  said  to  herself,  thinking  of  one  of  the  delicate  fabrics 
which  she  had  stuffed  relentlessly  into  the  box.  '  Boufiante  made 
me  a  dress  of  that  very  shade  for  a  garden-party.' 

This  was  the  bitterest  pang  of  all.  She  could  have  forgiven  the 
dead  man  for  loving  her  with  a  measured  affection,  but  not  for  be- 
stowing unmeasured  love  elsewhere. 

'  He  must  have  loved  the  owner  of  those  things  very  dearly,'  she 
thought,  '  or  he  would  hardly  have  run  such  a  risk  as  to  keep  them.9 

Those  cashmeres  and  packets  of  gloves  and  plumed  and  painted 
fans,  such  a  heap  of  unworn  finery  discarded,  had  a  look  of  luxury 
and  recklessness.  She  thought  of  all  the  stories  she  had  heard  from 
worldly-wise  matrons  of  bijou  villas  in  the  shades  of  Fulham  or  St. 
John's  Wood,  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  these  things  must  have  been 
part  of  the  belongings  of  such  a  villa.  The  thought  led  her  into  a 
labyrinth  of  painftd  speculations.  The  last  idea  that  could  have  en- 
tered her  imagination  was,  that  only  for  a  village  maiden,  tender  and 
pure  and  true,  had  these  fineries  been  chosen. 


Chapter  XL VII. 

1  WHY  BANISH  TBUTH  ?  IT  INJURES  NOT  THE  DEAD.1 

Richard  Redmayne  was  a  prisoner  in  Maidstone  jail.  Very 
wearisome  were  the  examinations  and  cross-examinations  which  were 
necessary  before  the  indictment  against  the  actual  sinner  was  fairly 
made  out,  and  the  innocence  of  Joseph  Flood  so  demonstrated  as  to 
admit  of  his  release  from  custody.  Then,  with  the  season  of  hop- 
gathering,  and  the  long  October  nights  lit  here  and  there  by  camp- 
fires,  came  the  assizes.  Rick  Redmayne,  of  Brierwood  Farm,  the 
kindly  master,  the  cheerful  open-hearted  yeoman  and  trusty  friend 
of  years  gone  by,  stood  in  the  dock  to  plead  guilty  to  a  midnight 
assassination. 

Never  was  there  a  profounder  silence  than  that  which  held  the 
court  spell-bound  when,  after  a  verdict  of  guilty  and  a  recommenda- 
tion to  mercy,  the  prisoner  was  asked  if  he  had  anything  to  say. 

'Yes/  answered  Richard  Redmayne  quietly.  'There  is  some- 
thing I  should  be  thankful  to  say,  with  your  lordship's  leave.  I 
should  like  the  world  to  know  why  I  shot  that  man.' 

And  then  in  very  plain  and  simple  words,  with  a  singular  clear- 
ness and  conciseness,  he  told  Grace's  story  and  his  own.  His  re- 
turn from  Australia,  his  search,  his  discovery — only  of  a  grave — his 
rooted  conviction  that  the  revealment  of  her  lover's  villany  had  slain 
his  daughter.  He  told  the  judge,  in  a  few  rugged  powerful  sent- 
ences, what  he  felt  as  he  sat  in  the  moonlight  watching  his  enemy's 
approach,  and  why  he  fired  straight  at  that  enemy's  breast. 
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'  I  don't  want  anybody  to  say  that  I  was  off  my  head  that  night/ 
he  said  in  conclusion.  '  I  meant  to  do  it.  I'd  rather  speak  the 
truth  and  hang  for  it,  than  be  saved  by  a  lie.' 

All  the  plausible  rhetoric  of  a  Thurtell  or  a  Fauntleroy,  airing 
a  university  education  in  the  dock,  would  have  seemed  poor  beside 
that  unvarnished  statement  of  facts.  Already  the  jury  had  recom- 
mended the  guilty  man  to  mercy ;  the  judge  strengthened  their  re- 
commendation by  all  the  might  of  his  own  influence.  Thank  God, 
we  do  not  live  in  hanging  days  !  Often  men  doomed  to  the  gallows 
six  escape  their  doom,  and  Richard  Bedmayne  was  one  of  the  six. 
Three  days  before  the  date  appointed  for  his  execution  the  jail-chap- 
lain informed  him  that  the  secretary  of  state  had  been  pleased  to 
commute  his  sentence  to  penal  servitude  for  life. 

Richard  Bedmayne  gave  a  deep  sigh  of  relief  when  he  heard  these 
tidings,  but  was  not  wildly  elated,  like  a  man  for  whom  the  prospect 
of  death  had  been  full  of  terror. 

' I  thank  you  kindly,  sir,'  he  said  very  quietly.  'I  feel  much 
beholden  to  you  and  the  other  gentlemen  for  having  taken  all  this 
trouble  to  beg  me  off;  and  I'm  very  glad  for  the  sake  of  the  good 
old  name  that  I'm  not  going  to  be  jerked  out  of  this  world  by  the 
common  hangman.  But  as  far  as  my  own  feelings  go,  I  think  I'd 
as  lief  have  ended  my  troubles  even  that  way.  Hard  labour  and  a 
prison  for  the  rest  of  one's  life  isn't  a  lively  prospect  for  a  man  to 
look  forward  to.' 

'  But  it  is  a  mercy  for  which  you  have  good  reason  to  be  grate- 
ful, Bedmayne,'  the  chaplain  answered  gravely,  'since  it  will  afford 
you  time  for  penitence.  A  crime  such  as  yours  is  not  to  be  wiped 
out  hastily,  though  we  cannot  reckon  the  mercy  of  God  to  sinners, 
or  what  special  dispensation  He  may  reserve  for  those  who  lie  under 
the  final  sentence  of  the  law.  You  have  a  great  work  to  do  for  your 
soul  in  years  to  come,  Bichard ;  for  I  fear  your  mind  is  not  yet 
awakened  to  the  enormity  of  your  offence.  Think  how  great  a  sin 
it  was  to  lurk  waiting  for  your  enemy  in  the  darkness  of  the  night.' 
'  It  was  broad  moonlight,'  said  Bichard  bluntly ;  '  he  might  have 
seen  me  as  well  as  I  saw  him.' 

'  The  act  was  not  the  less  treacherous,'  rejoined  the  chaplain. 
'  Consider  how  great  a  sin  it  is  to  send  a  soul  unprepared  to  stand 
before  its  Maker.  And  by  your  own  showing  this  man  had  been  a 
sinner ;  even  his  sin  against  your  daughter  may  have  been  still  un- 
repented  of.' 

Bichard  Bedmayne  stood  for  a  few  moments  looking  at  the  ground 
in  thoughtful  silence,  before  he  replied  to  this  suggestion. 

'  I  don't  know,'  he  said  at  last,  '  but  I  think  somehow  that  he 
was  sorry.'  And  then  he  told  the  story  of  hi^  last  visit  to  the  church- 
yard at  Hetheridge,  and  of  the  garland  of  snow-white  hothouse 
flowers.     '  I  hardly  think  he'd  have  remembered  her  birthday,  and 
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gone  yonder  to  lay  that  wreath  upon  her  grave,  if  he  hadn't  been  sorry. 
It  would  have  been  easier  for  him  to  forget  her.  If  I'd  remem- 
bered those  flowers  upon  her  grave  that  night  at  Clevedon,  I  don't 
think  I  should  have  shot  him.' 

It  was  the  first  expression  of  any  feeling  like  sorrow  or  regret 
which  had  dropped  from  Hick  Redmayne's  lips.  The  chaplain,  al- 
though recognising  something  noble  in  the  man,  had  begun  to  fear 
he  was  a  hardened  sinner ;  but  at  this  first  indication  that  the  stub- 
born heart  could  melt,  the  good  man  took  courage,  and  grew  more 
hopeful  about  his  spiritual  patient.  He  worked  this  vein  with  all 
his  might  before  the  prisoner  was  transferred  to  Portland :  talked 
much  of  the  dead  girl,  and  of  God's  providence,  which  had  snatched 
her  from  a  world  that  was  full  of  snares  for  helpless  innocent  wan- 
derers, who  had  once  strayed  from  the  home-nest.  He  talked  of 
that  mysterious  spirit-world,  in  which  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  are 
to  be  made  manifest ;  a  world  where  there  is  neither  marrying  nor 
giving  in  marriage,  neither  tears  nor  death,  neither  sin  nor  sorrow ; 
where  Richard  Redmayne  and  his  daughter,  and  his  daughter's  lover, 
might  meet,  forgiven  and  forgiving. 

His  labours  were  not  in  vain.  It  was  with  a  softened  spirit  that 
the  farmer  left  Maidstone  jail  and  the  country  of  his  birth,  with  no 
last  look  at  the  stubble-fields  and  busy  hop-gardens  of  Brierwood, 
close  guarded  with  other  felons  in  a  railway  van,  roughly  shipped  as 
if  they  had  been  a  small  herd  of  cattle  sent  up  to  the  London  market. 

But  before  the  removal  of  this  little  band  of  delinquents  to  new 
quarters,  Rick  Redmayne  had  an  interview  with  an  old  friend.  John 
Wort,  the  steward,  paid  him  a  visit  in  his  cell  at  Maidstone  on  the 
last  day  of  his  residence  there,  and  bade  him  a  kindly  farewell,  not 
without  some  show  of  emotion,  as  sternly  held  in  check  as  any  rough- 
and-ready  gruff- spoken  man  of  business  ever  held  his  more  tender 
emotions. 

'  Thank  God  they  remitted  the  sentence,  Rick,'  said  the  steward. 
'  I  daresay  it  seems  hard  enough  to  you  to  go  to  Portland.  But, 
bless  my  soul,  I  hear  the  air  is  uncommonly  healthy,  and  the  diet 
good;  and  who  knows  how  soon  you  may  get  a  ticket-of-leave — if 
— if  you  behave  well,  as  of  course  you  will,  and  attend  chapel  regu- 
lar— though  I  suppose  that'll  be  compulsory — and  read  your  Bible, 
and  what  not,  and  make  friends  with  the  chaplain  ?' 

1  I'm  a  lifer,'  said  Richard  grimly;  'I  don't  suppose  tickets-of- 
leave  are  dealt  out  very  free  to  lifers.' 

'  0,  but  there's  no  knowing.  There  are  exceptional  cases,  you 
know.  And  favouritism  goes  a  good  way.  You'll  start  with  a  good 
character,  and  be  sure  you  make  friends  with  the  chaplain.' 

'  I'll  curry  favour  with  no  man,'  said  Rick  proudly. 

'  Curry  favour!  of  course  not;  but  you  like  your  Bible,  don't  you? 
and  you  may  just  as  well  read  it.' 
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'I  should  like  to  see  Queensland  and  the  new  farm  again  before 

I  die,  and  to  see  what  Jim  has  made  of  it/  said  Rick  thoughtfully ; 

'  else  I  don't  think  it  much  matters  whether  I'm  in  jail  or  out  of  it. 

I  suppose  my  work  at  Portland  island  will  be  out  of  doors,  and  that 

I  shall  have  the  open  sky  above  my  head,  and  feel  the  sea- wind  blow- 

*Og  over  me.    I  don't  care  how  hard  the  work  may  be,  so  long  as  it 

i&n't  inside  four  walls.9 

'  But  if  ever  you  do  get  free,  Rick,  a  few  years  ahead  of  us — ' 
'  If  ever  I  do,  I'll  sail  straight  away  for  Brisbane.     I  sha'n't 
*^ome  back  to  Kent,  to  be  pointed  at  as  the  first  that  ever  brought 
disgrace  on  the  name  of  Redmayne.' 

'  O  Rick,  I  don't  believe  there's  a  man  among  us  who  doesn't 
l>Sty  you/  said  the  steward  earnestly.  '  Sir  Francis  was  one  of  those 
^kat  tried  hardest  to  get  the  sentence  commuted.  Lady  Glevedon — 
ell,  there — the  tears  were  in  her  eyes  when  she  talked  to  me  about 
on/ 

'  Tender-hearted  soul/  murmured  Richard  gently ;  '  I  was  sorry 

Soar  her  when  I  thought  I'd  killed  her  husband ;  but  I  can't  for  the 

of  me  get  to  feel  friendly  towards  him,  though  I  know  he's  never 

ne  me  any  harm,  and  has  even  stood  my  friend  since  my  trial. 

's  too  much  like  that  other.    God,  God !  I  couldn't  have  believed 

a  likeness  was  possible  between  men  who  were  nothing  to  each 

ther!' 

'  The  likeness  was  strong,  certainly,  but  hardly  so  close  as  you 

~^hink.    You  only  saw  Harcross  in  the  moonlight ;  if  you'd  seen  both 

^fcnen  by  broad  day,  you'd  have  seen  plenty  of  difference  between  them. 

The  strangest  thing  was  the  accidental  likeness  in  that  miniature, 

«m  accident  that  might  have  cost  Sir  Francis  his  life.    But  they  were 

ike  each  other,  there's  no  denying  that,  only  the  resemblance  may 

siot  be  quite  so  strange  as  you  think.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?' 

'  Come,  Rick,  I  believe  you're  to  be  trusted — not  a  man  to  blab 
everything  you  know,  or  to  talk  where  talking  would  be  a  breach  of 
honour — so  I'll  tell  you  a  secret.  Those  two  were  something  more 
than  casual  acquaintance,  though  Sir  Francis  doesn't  know  it,  and 
is  never  likely  to  know  it.  They  were  half-brothers  !' 
'  What  ?' 

'  Half-brothers.  Ten  years  before  Sir  Lucas  Clevedon  married 
Miss  Agnes  Wilder,  he  ran  away  with  an  actress,  a  pretty  woman, 
and  a  woman  who  was,  for  a  few  seasons,  the  rage  up  in  London. 
She  went  by  the  name  of  Mrs.  Mostyn,  but  whether  she  had  a  hus- 
band, living  or  dead,  is  more  than  I  know ;  and  whether  Sir  Lucas 
ever  married  her  is  more  than  I  know.  But  my  belief  is  that  he 
did ;  for  just  before  she  died  he  sold  an  estate  that  his  mother  had 
left  him,  and  settled  every  sixpence  of  the  purchase-money  in  trust 
foe  the  benefit  of  the  son  that  had  been  born  somewhere  in  Italy. 
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Lord  Dartmoor  was  one  of  the  trustees,  and  I  was  the  other;  and  it 
was  Lord  Dartmoor  made  him  do  it,  as  I  heard  drop  from  him  in 
the  course  of  the  business.  It  was  a  good  lump  of  money  that  he 
parted  with  this  way,  and  I  knew  Sir  Lucas  well  enough  to  know 
that  he  wouldn't  have  sacrificed  as  much  as  a  twentieth  part  of  the 
sum  for  any  generous  or  manly  consideration — in  plain  words,  not 
unless  he  was  obliged.  So  I  have  always  suspected  there  was  some 
kind  of  marriage — if  not  strictly  legal,  still  strong  enough  to  frighten 
Sir  Lucas — and  that  the  poor  lady  was  persuaded  to  sell  her  son's 
birthright  for  this  settlement.  Sir  Lucas  had  just  come  home  from 
the  Continent,  and  was  paying  his  court  to  another  lady  at  the  time, 
the  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  a  great  banker,  a  young  lady  who 
afterwards  married  a  nobleman.  That  courtship  never  came  to  any- 
thing. Sir  Lucas  was  going  down  hill  by  this  time,  and  his  charac- 
ter had  got  to  be  pretty  well  known ;  so  the  young  lady's  father  shut 
the  door  in  his  face,  and  he  came  down  to  Clevedon,  and  shut  him- 
self up  and  sulked  like  a  wounded  wild  beast.  As  to  his  son,  I  don't 
believe  he  ever  took  the  trouble  to  see  him  after  he  left  him  some- 
where in  foreign  parts,  with  the  poor  mother.  If  anything  was 
wanted  to  be  done,  I  did  it ;  and  when  Lord  Dartmoor  died,  I  had 
the  whole  management  of  the  boy's  business  till  he  came  of  age, 
w^en  my  trusteeship  expired.  We  gave  him  a  first-rate  education 
—there  was  just  enough  income  to  do  that  liberally,  and  leave  a  small 
margin  for  accumulation.  He  was  a  clever,  steady -going  lad,  and 
seemed  to  do  well  wherever  he  went.*  As  a  young  man  he  was  free 
from  all  his  father's  vices.  I  had  as  much  trust  and  confidence  in 
him  as  I  might  have  had  in  my  own  son,  or  I  should  never  have 
brought  him  across  your  threshold.  You'll  believe  that  of  me,  won't 
you,  Richard  Redmayne  ?  I  should  never  have  brought  him  to  Brier- 
wood,  if  I  hadn't  thought  him  an  honest  man.' 

'  Ay,  ay,'  said  Rick  gloomily,  '  you  trusted  him,  I  daresay ;  but 
the  wrong  was  done  for  all  that.  A  stranger  was  brought  into  my 
house  while  I  was  away — a  stranger  who  broke  my  daughter's  heart.' 


Chapter  XLVHI. 

1  AND  WHEN  HE  FALLS,  HE  FALLS  LIKE  LUCIFER/ 

Mrs.  Harcross  read  Richard  Redmayne's  story  in  the  Times — 
read  it  with  dry  eyes,  but  a  bitter  and  passionate  heart.  So  she 
had  been  the  dupe,  after  all :  and  all  that  remorse  for  her  own 
shortcomings,  all  that  sad  yearning  for  the  days  of  her  married  life 
to  come  back  again,  that  she  might  be  a  better  wife  to  the  husband 
of  her  love — all  these  pangs  of  conscience  were  wasted  agony.  He 
had  never  loved  her ;  his  false  heart  had  been  given  to  this  country 
girl ;  his  moody  hours  of  thought  and  silence  had  been  a  tribute  to 
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that  dead  love.  He  had  given  to  her,  his  legitimate  wife,  only  the 
unreal  image  and  semblance  of  affection,  while  tender  memories 
and  remorseful  thoughts  were  lavished  on  that  lost  idol. 

In  the  light  of  this  discovery  she  remembered  a  hundred  petty 
details  of  the  life  that  was  ended ;  the  merest  trifles  in  themselves, 
but  indicating  so  mnch  now  that  she  possessed  the  key  to  their 
meaning.  She  remembered  how  mnch  more  prone  he  had  been  to 
fits  of  absence  and  gloom  after  that  summer  holiday  in  Kent  than 
he  had  ever  been  before — a  change  which  she  had  ascribed  to  altered 
health,  and  about  which,  in  the  proud  security  that  a  well-developed 
organ  of  self-esteem  gives  its  possessor,  she  had  troubled  herself 
very  little.  She  drained  her  cup  of  bitterness  to  the  dregs,  and 
even  went  down  to  Brierwood  to  see  the  place  where  her  lover  had 
learned  to  be  false  to  her.  Mrs.  Bush  was  still  in  charge  of  the 
homestead,  and  quite  ready  to  tell  the  strange  lady  all  she  knew, 
even  without  the  bribe  of  a  sovereign  which  Mrs.  Harcross  gave 
her.  Augusta  saw  the  low  old-fashioned  rooms  ;  the  garden,  where 
a  few  pale  monthly  roses  were  still  blooming  with  a  faint  perfume 
that  seemed  like  a  memory  of  vanished  sweets.  Mrs.  Bush  pointed 
out  the  cedar  '  under  which  Mr.  Bedmayne  and  his  fambly  was  so 
fond  of  sittin' — Miss  Grace,  and  her  aunt  and  uncle,  and  all — of  a 
8unday  eveninV  How  common  it  all  sounded !  And  it  was  for  a 
girl  with  such  surroundings  as  these  that  he  had  been  shamefully  false 
to  her !     For  this  poor  cottage  heroine  he  had  forfeited  his  life  ! 

There  was  a  photograph  of  Grace  still  hanging  over  the  chim- 
fcey-piece  in  Bichard's  room — a  poor  faint  shadow  of  the  sweet 
changeful  face.  What,  was  it  for  this  insignificant  countenance  he 
had  betrayed  her  ?  She  questioned  Mrs.  Bush  closely  about  the 
dead  girl.  Was  she  prettier  than  that  picture — much  prettier? 
Mrs.  Bush  replied  that  sho  was  '  pleasing,'  and  could  not  be  in- 
faced  to  venture  beyond  that  cautious  epithet.  Augusta  asked 
permission  to  walk  round  tho  garden  once  more,  by  herself;  and 
having  obtained  it,  went  slowly  along  the  path  where  Hubert  and 
Grace  had  lingered  quoting  Iiomco  and  Juliet  in  the  summer  night ; 
looked  drearily  into  the  orchard  where  they  had  sat  on  sultry  after- 
noons, sho  with  some  never-to-be-finished  needlework  in  her  lap, 
he  reading  and  expounding  Shelley's  Epipsychidion,  and  thinking 
how  sweet  it  would  be  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  in  a  garden  or 
*&  orchard  at  Grace  Bedmayne's  feet.  Augusta  gazed  upon  this 
humble  scene  with  tired  aching  eyes,  marvelling  strangely,  in  the 
^dst  of  her  despair,  how  he,  to  whom  all  the  glories  of  the  Acro- 
Polis-squaro  district  were  open,  could  have  endured  existence  in  such 
a  8cene  as  this,  even  for  a  week.  And  then  she  went  back  to  the 
y  that  had  brought  her  from  the  station,  and  made  her  dismal 
Journey  home,  there  to  seclude  herself  from  all  companionship,  and 
"r°od  upon  this  new  trouble. 
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It  was  a  cruel  blow,  a  most  humiliating  revelation  ;  for  she  had 
loved  the  traitor,  still  loved  him,  holding  his  memory  dearer  than 
any  earthly  affection.  Still  more  bitter  even  than  the  first  shock 
of  the  discovery  was  Weston  Vallory's  visit  of  condolence,  with  the 
Times  newspaper  in  his  pocket,  and  a  smug  smile  of  satisfaction 
lurking  at  the  corners  of  his  cunning  mouth. 

'  It  is  the  fate  of  noble  natures  to  be  deceived,  my  dear  Augusta/ 
he  said  with  a  sympathetic  air.  *  Suffering  such  as  you  are  called 
upon  to  endure  is  a  heritage  of  sorrow  which  but  too  often  accom- 
panies nobility  of  heart.' 

Mrs.  Harcross  was  the  last  of  women  to  brook  any  sentimental 
impertinence  of  this  kind.  All  the  cousinship  in  the  world  could 
not,  in  her  eyes,  justify  such  violation  of  her  sacred  grief. 

'  Who  taught  you  to  gauge  my  sorrow  ?'  she  cried,  with  pas- 
sionate disdain;  'or  to  measure  his  sins  with  your  petty  plumb-line  ? 
At  his  worst  he  was  better  and  nobler  than  you  ever  were  or  can 
be.  Stick  to  your  office-desk,  and  your  copying  machine,  and  your 
gutta-percha  speaking-tubes,  Weston,  if  you  please,  and  do  not  pre- 
sume to  talk  of  my  troubles.' 

This  was  rather  a  knock-down  blow  for  Weston  Vallory,  who 
had  fancied  the  course  very  smooth  and  straight  before  him  now 
that  Providence  in  its  wisdom  had  removed  that  stumbling-block, 
Hubert  Harcross. 

He  left  his  cousin's  presence  crestfallen,  but  not  despairing. 
Augusta's  words  and  manner  had  been  contemptuous  to  an  unbear- 
able degree ;  but  then  a  woman  in  a  passion  will  say  anything ;  and 
he  had  perhaps  been  somewhat  premature  in  his  offers  of  sympathy. 
The  aspect  of  things  would  be  different  by  and  by,  no  doubt.  He 
would  resent  this  outrage  by  a  lofty  silence,  and  a  dignified  with- 
drawal of  his  presence ;  he  would  hold  himself  aloof  from  Augusta 
for  some  time  to  come,  until  that  foolish  infatuated  woman  should 
discover  that  the  man  who  had  always  been  useful  had  perforce  of 
habit  become  necessary. 

He  went  back  to  his  office  -  desk,  as  his  cousin  had  bidden  him, 
and  worked  on  steadily,  adding  brick  to  brick  in  that  vast  edifice 
the  firm  of  Harcross  and  Vallory,  and  looking  forward  with  a  hope- 
ful patience  to  that  future  day  in  which  Augusta  and  her  fortune 
should  be  his,  and  when  the  butler  and  his  satellites,  and  all  the 
household  in  Mastodon-crescent,  should  bow  down  before  him,  and 
own  him  for  their  master.  With  such  a  house  and  such  a  wife, 
supported  and  sustained  by  the  business  in  Old  Jewry,  which  must 
eventually  become  all  his  own,  what  more  of  earth's  splendours  or 
fame's  laurels  could  he  desire  ?  He  would  not  have  exchanged  such 
a  lot  for  the  might  of  Croesus,  or  Darius,  or  Alexander,  or  Hanni- 
bal,  or  Polycratea,  or  any  of  those  classical '  parties,'  whose  works 
had  mode  the  burden  of  his  school- Aoja,  n*Ylq  Ajofca  m\*wEftq  tatt%& 
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of  unpleasant  oracles,  and  altogether  appeared  to  be  more  subject 
to  the  fluctuation  of  fortune,  and  the  malice  of  the  gods,  than  any 
modem  adventurer. 

So  Mr.  Vallory  junior  held  his  soul  in  patience,  and  his  faith 
was  strong  in  time ;  whereby  it  was  something  of  a  shock  to  him 
to  learn  one  fine  morning  from  his  uncle  that  Augusta  was  going 
to  sell -off  the  splendid  goods  and  chattels  in  Mastodon-crescent, 
and  to  travel  on  the  Continent  for  a  year  or  so  with  her  father. 

'You  can  get  on  very  well  without  me  here,  Weston/  Mr. 
Vallory  observed  graciously ;  '  and  I  really  feel  it  my  duty  to  look 
•iter  Augusta.  This  business  has  been  an  awful  blow.  I  think 
she  felt  that  horrid  story  of  Harcross's  past  life,  which  came  out 
during  that  scoundrel  Bedmayne's  trial,  almost  more  than  her  hus- 
band's death,  although  she  has  never  admitted  as  much  to  me.  I 
am  very  glad  to  take  her  abroad  ;  change  of  scene  and  all  that  kind 
of  thing  may  do  wonders,  you  know.  And  I'm  very  glad  she  has 
decided  upon  selling  the  lease  and  furniture  in  Mastodon-crescent ; 
she'll  get  rid  of  all  melancholy  associations,  you  see.' 

1  And  sacrifice  no  end  of  money/  said  Weston,  with  a  lugubrious 
look.  '  She'll  realise  about  as  many  hundreds  as  she  spent  thou- 
sands. I  have  no  doubt  there's  a  good  deal  of  consolation  in  that 
to  anything  as  inconsistent  and  unreasonable  as  a  woman.' 

'  In  her  present  state  of  mind  money  is  hardly  a  consideration, 
Weston/  replied  Mr.  Vallory  in  his  pompous  way.  '  When  my 
daughter  returns  to  England  she  will  reside  with  me.  I  have  felt 
ft?  house  no  home  without  her.  Even  my  cook  has  fallen  off;  I 
ttrely  get  my  favourite  curries,  or  the  only  soup  I  really  care  for. 
Not  that  Augusta  ever  interfered  about  such  trifles ;  but  there  was 
•a  influence,  you  know — an  influence.' 

80  Mrs.  Harcross  departed,  and  wintered  at  Rome,  whither  car- 
riages and  horses,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  Acropolis -square 
•tistence,  went  with  her;  where  she  drove  daily  upon  the  Corso 
*ith  her  father,  gloomily  handsome  in  her  widow's  weeds,  leaning 
hack  listlessly  in  her  open  carriage,  with  eyes  that  seemed  to  see 
Bother  landscape  nor  people.  She  stayed  here  till  the  end  of  March, 
*&d  Bpent  the  summer  in  pottering  about  from  one  German  bath  to 
toother,  in  quest  of  the  magical  elixir  which  was  to  cure  her  father's 
ptot.  They  spent  the  following  winter  in  Paris,  where  Mr.  Vallory 
hired  a  luxurious  first-floor  in  the  Kue  Cesar- Auguste,  and  the  Acro- 
Polis-squaro  mansion  still  languished  in  brown-holland  and  darkness. 
*he  irrepressible  Weston  employed  a  great  deal  of  his  leisure  during 
this  winter — which  was  unusually  severe — in  crossing  and  recrossing 
th&  Channel.  The  mail-boat  that  carried  this  modern  Caesar  and 
Ms  fortunes  ran  foul  of  a  French  steamer  one  blusterous  midnight, 
thereby  Weston  narrowly  escaped  drowning  ;  but  stVW.  Yl&  \\s\&  qtc^ 
booths  and  untiagging  as  a  queen's -messenger,  that  \rag\tffe  A»^* 
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of  the  State,  whose  perils  about  equal  those  of  a  famous  warrior 
and  who  is,  under  the  cheese -paring  system  of  our  present  ad 
ministration,  paid  very  little  better  than  a  butler.  He  presenter 
himself  every  now  and  then  in  the  drawing-room  in  the  Rue  Cesar 
Auguste  to  do  homage  to  his  cousin  Augusta,  half  an  hour  before 
dinner,  white  -cravatted  and  spotless,  with  no  odour  of  steamboa 
or  railway  clinging  to  his  garments.  He  had  his  pet  chamber 
No.  888  bis,  at  Meurice's,  and  rarely  found  it  occupied  when  h< 
required  it.  By  this  unflinching  attention — by  solicitude  that  knev 
no  weariness — he  did  at  last  contrive  to  slip  back  into  his  old  posi 
tion  of  usefulness ;  fetched  and  carried  music  and  books,  and  pattern] 
and  threads  for  point-lace  work ;  and  felt  that  he  was  gaining  ground 
The  star  of  hope  began  to  shine  for  him  again.  The  days  went  01 
— Mr.  Vallory  and  his  daughter  came  back  to  England.  The  Rydi 
villa  and  the  yacht  had  been  sold,  at  Augusta's  request ;  were  the; 
not  bitter  to  her  soul,  being  so  closely  associated  with  the  days  o 
her  courtship  and  married  life  ?  So  Mr.  Vallory  bought  an  estafc 
in  Warwickshire,  seven  hundred  acres  or  so,  with  a  huge  stucco 
fronted  mansion,  called  Copplestoke  Manor,  a  few  miles  from  Learn 
ington,  and  began  a  new  phase  of  existence  as  a  country-gentleman 
taking  the  chair  at  vestry-meetings,  and  sitting  on  the  bench  a 
petty  sessions,  and  vexing  the  souls  of  rural  legislators  with  th 
abstrusest  technicalities  of  the  law. 

Hither,  too,  came  Weston  Vallory,  always  eager  to  be  useful 
but  although  Mrs.  Harcross  tolerated  him  graciously  enough  in  hi 
capacity  of  light-porter,  for  him  there  was  no  riding  by  her  side  ii 
hawthorn  alleys,  or  loitering  under  star-proof  elms  in  the  summe 
night ;  or  drifting  gently  on  the  narrow  winding  river,  with  a  laz; 
dip  of  the  oars  now  and  then,  and  an  occasional  entanglement  amonj 
green  masses  of  mazy  weed.  He  felt  himself  a  guest  on  sufferance 
and  there  were  times  when  the  star  of  hope  grew  dim. 

Mrs.  Harcross  had  been  three  years  a  widow,  but  still  wor> 
mourning, — resolutely  refusing  Madame  Bouffante  the  privilege  o 
making  her  any  dress  which  was  not  of  the  black  silk  and  bugl; 
order, — when  the  star  of  hope  sank  altogether  in  the  blackest  dark 
ness.  Weston  had  been  unusually  busy  in  Old  Jewry  during  th 
winter  term,  and  had  not  seen  his  cousin,  either  in  London  or  a 
Copplestoke  Manor,  for  nearly  three  months,  when  he  came  dowi 
to  the  country  house  for  a  brief  visit. 

He  arrived  at  dusk,  after  a  snow-storm,  when  the  drive  from  th 
lodge  to  the  house  was  like  a  journey  through  fairyland,  althoug 
the  idea  did  not  occur  to  Weston,  who,  like  the  famous  Frenc: 
Blue-stocking,  abhorred  the  beauties  of  nature.  He  fancied  th 
house  had  a  more  festive  appearance  than  usual,  even  while  h 
lingered  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  hall,  giving  directions  about  som 
packages  he  had  brought  for  Augusta.    There  were  more  hot-hous 
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flowers,  blighter  fires,  more  lights ;  the  servants  had  a  busier,  gayer 
air,  for  the  mansion  had  been  a  somewhat  sepulchral  abode,  despite 
its  grandeur,  hitherto. 

'Has  my  uncle  many  visitors?9  he  asked  the  butler  carelessly. 

'No,  sir;  not  many,  sir.  Lord  Stanmore  and  Edgware  is  stay- 
ing with  us,  sir,  and  Captain  Purfleet ;  nobody  else.' 

1  Stanmore  and  Edgware !  A  new  acquaintance/  thought  Weston, 
whose  only  knowledge  of  that  nobleman  was  obtained  from  the  Peer- 
age  and  the  Morning  Post.  He  had  an  idea  that  Stanmore  and 
Edgware  was  elderly,  and  had  never  done  anything  to  add  lustre  to 
bis  title,  except  condescend  to  exist.  '  Humph !'  he  said,  not  dis- 
pleased to  find  that  he  was  to  hob-and-nob  with  a  peer,  not  a  horse- 
racing  or  insolvent  nobleman,  but  a  respectable  landowner.  '  Lord 
Stanmore  has  a  place  near  here,  I  suppose  V 

'No,  sir;  his  lordship's  estates  are  in  the  North,  sir.  His 
lordship  was  stoppin'  at  Lord  Leigh's  for  the  /untin'  before  Christ- 
inas, and  his  lordship  has  been  here  hever  sence.'  The  butler  gave 
a  feint  cough,  not  without  some  kind  of  significance,  which  puzzled 
Weston  a  little.  But  of  course  it  was  only  the  man's  elation  at 
having  administered  so  long  to  the  peerage. 

Weston  went  up-stairs  to  dress,  and  arrayed  himself  with  a  little 
more  care  than  usual :  put  on  his  favourite  boots,  and  a  shirt  with 
Valenciennes  medallions  which  he  deemed  invincible ;  his  studs  were 
black  enamel  skulls  with  diamond  eyes ;  the  parting  of  his  hair  was 
perfection.  Never  had  he  felt  better  satisfied  with  himself,  with  his 
arched  instep,  his  moustache,  with  all  his  small  graces,  than  as  he 
*ent  down  the  wide  oak  staircase,  where  unwonted  parterres  of 
scented  geranium  and  stephanotis  regaled  his  nostrils  as  he  went. 

"  Tommy  loves  a  lord,"  he  said  to  himself  with  a  cynical  grin. 
'  I  suppose  my  poor  uncle  is  not  exempt  from  that  pardonable  weak- 
ness of  humanity.' 

There  were  only  three  persons  in  the  drawing-room  when  he 
entered — his  uncle,  Augusta,  and  a  tall  bald-headed  man  with  gray 
Moustache,  who  stood  with  his  back  to  the  fireplace.  Mrs.  Har- 
cross  was  seated  in  a  low  chair  opposite  the  fire,  holding  a  spangled 
k&  between  her  face  and  the  blaze  of  the  logs  piled  on  the  wide  old- 
feshioned  hearth.  She  wore  crimson  camellias  in  her  hair  and  in 
"te  bosom  of  her  gauzy  black  dress,  the  first  gleam  of  colour  that 
Weston  had  ever  seen  her  wear  since  her  husband's  death ;  and  the 
gentleman  with  the  gray  moustache  was  bending  down  to  speak  to 
tar  with  such  an  air  of  chivalrous  devotion  as  may  have  distinguished 
king  Arthur  in  the  days  when  Guinevere  was  true,  and  the  ser- 
pent had  not  yet  entered  the  sacred  circle  of  the  king's  chosen 
^ghts. 

The  attitude,  the  look,  the  tone,  revealed  all  to  Weston  Vallory's 
^pid  comprehension.     The  star  of  hope  shot  downward  to  &bys&^ 
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unfathomable,  never  to  rise  again.  Before  he  went  to  his  comfort- 
able bachelor  bedroom  in  the  western  wing,  he  had  learnt  the  wont. 
His  uncle  told  him  everything  over  a  bottle  of  claret,  when  the  Earl 
and  his  satellite  Captain  Purfleet  had  left  the  dining-room,  only  lin- 
gering a  few  minutes  after  Augusta's  departure. 

'It  was  not  a  thing  I  cared  to  write  about/  said  Mr.  Vallory. 
'  They  have  only  been  engaged  three  weeks ;  but  from  the  day  we 
first  met  Lord  Stanmore  at  a  hunting  breakfast  at  Stoneleigh,  the 
business  was  settled.  It  was  a  "  case,"  as  you  Cut  young  men  say. 
Augusta  was  very  much  disinclined  to  hear  of  such  a  thing ;  but  I  felt 
that  in  an  affair  of  this  kind  her  opposition  must  be  borne  down — an 
estate  like  Stanmore  and  Edgware,  improving  in  value  every  year, 
miles  of  building  frontages  on  the  outskirts  of  the  most  populous 
towns  in  the  North,  coal-mines,  slate-quarries,  and  a  man  of  blame- 
less character, — thirty  years  or  so  her  senior,  I  grant ;  but  we  know 
by  the  experience  of  mankind  that  these  marriages,  founded  on  a 
mutual  esteem,  and — aw,  hum — the  desire  to  consolidate  a  vast 
estate,  are  often  the  happiest.' 

'  Yes,'  cried  Weston,  breaking  in  with  a  bitter  laugh ;  *  but  if 
she  had  fallen  in  love  with  some  poor  devil  of  the  same  age,  I  won- 
der what  you'd  have  called  it !  A  vicious  infatuation,  which  argues 
— the  sort  of  thing  which  Iago  says  of  Desdemona,  you  know;  but 
of  course,  as  he's  an  earl  and  the  estate  is  all  right,  it's  quite  another 
matter.' 

'  I  don't  think  that's  a  very  genial  way  of  receiving  my  commu- 
nication, Weston;  I  thought  you'd  be  naturally  delighted.  The 
match  is  really  a  brilliant  one,  the  sort  of  marriage  I  always  dreamed 
of  for  my  daughter,  before  her  unfortunate  alliance  with  poor  Har- 
cross.  And  even  you  will  profit  by  it;  your  status  will  be  not  a  little 
improved  when  you  can  claim  cousinship  with  a  countess.  That  sort 
of  thing  ought  to  be  worth  a  thousand  a  year  to  a  man  in  your  posi- 
tion ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  probability  that  you  may  get  the  Stan- 
more land  agency  before  long,  and  no  end  of  leases  and  deeds  of 
agreement.' 

'I  ought  to  be  amazingly  grateful,  I  daresay,'  replied  Weston, 
'  but  the  news  is  rather  startling.  I  thought  my  cousin  was  a  model 
widow,  wedded  to  the  dead.' 

'  Weston,'  exclaimed  Mr.  Vallory,  with  severity,  'I  believe  you're 
a  radical !' 

So  Augusta  Harcross,  in  due  time  and  with  no  unseemly  haste, 

was  translated  into  a  loftier  sphere,  in  which  she  knew  not  Weston, 

or  only  remembered  him  faintly  at  half-yearly  intervals,  when  she 

permitted  his  name  to  be  inscribed  by  some  menial  hand  on  one  of 

her  invitation-cards. 

Her  husband's  private  secretary  «A.teiiflLe&Ao  Mtae&fc  w&ot  fata!&&» 
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He  had  a  book  given  him,  upon  whose  right-hand  pages  were  in- 
scribed the  sheep,  or  exalted  personages,  who  must  be  invited  to  all 
luge  assemblies,  and  npon  whose  left-hand  appeared  the  obscure 
herd  of  goats,  who  were  to  be  bidden  once  or  so  in  a  season,  if  con- 
T6nknt. 

Augusta  had  prime-ministers  and  royal  dukes  to  dine  with  her 
in  these  latter  days,  and  Weston  attended  receptions  so  crowded  that 
he  was  fain  to  depart  without  having  so  much  as  caught  a  'little  look 
ioobs  the  crowd'  from  his  hostess  and  kinswoman.  But  he  did  in 
somewise  console  himself  with  the  idea,  that  he  gained  in  social 
distinction  by  his  cousin's  advancement,  and  he  received  numerous 
applications  from  acquaintances  of  his  own  who  wanted  to  obtain 
Lady  Stanmore's  inflaence  for  this  or  for  that.  It  was  a  meagre 
consolation,  but  it  was  something.  He  had  his  dainty  little  villa  at 
Norwood,  his  well-groomed  horses,  roses  that  were  never  permitted 
to  suffer  from  the  green-fly,  and  he  had  all  the  keen  delights  of  an 
ever-increasing  business  in  Old  Jewry. 

For  some  favoured  creatures  life  seems  all  sunshine.    No  shadow 

foe  darkened  Glevedon  Hall  since  the  horror  of  Hubert  Harcross's 

murder,  and  some  new  joys  have  come  to  brighten  that  pleasant 

borne.    Little  voices  sound  gaily  and  little  feet  patter  swiftly  in  the 

comdors  of  Clevedon  to-day,  and  in  these  latter  years  there  are 

k*ger  butterflies  than  'Greeks'  or  'Trojans,'  'Camberwell beauties,' 

'Peacocks'  eyes,'  or  'Painted  ladies'  to  be  seen  hovering  about  the 

flower-beds  in  the  old-fashioned  gardens.    Sibyl  Clevedon  has  become 

Sibyl  Hardwood,  and  brings  her  babies  from  Tunbridge  Wells  every 

other  day  to  compare  Tottie's  new  tooth  with  her  cousin  Lottie's, 

or  to  inquire  if  Migsy's  symptoms  in  the  opening  stage  of  measles 

•"b  as  satisfactory  as  those  exhibited  by  Popsy  in  the  same  disease. 

Happy  English  households,  about  which  there  is  so  little  to  tell ! 

■Nte  Colonel  exists  in  a  seventh  heaven  of  grandpaternal  rapture, 

wMch  verges  on  senility.     The  Bungalow  brims  over  with  babies — 

*°*  are  not  Sibyl's  children  a  kind  of  left  -  handed  grandchildren  of 

his? — and  the  quadruped  favourites  during  these  irruptions  of  the 

J^nile  population  feel  themselves  more  or  less  at  a  disadvantage. 

edro  snaps  or  spits  his  displeasure  ;  the  dogs  retire  under  low  chairs 

0  growl  at  the  invader;  the  mungoose  disappears  from  human  ken, 

l>e  found  perhaps  at  nightfall,  by  some  frightened  housemaid, 

8flt*gly  coiled  under  the  Colonel's  duvet.    The  Colonel  stuffs  the  little 

^^^  with  currie-bat,  and  Bombay  ducks,  which  provoke  unwonted 

*^8t  in  these  small  epicures,  and  dried  fruits  from  Afghanistan, 

fr1!  West-Indian  preserved  ginger,  and  ministers  to  their  little  appe- 

^  s  with  all  the  art  he  knows ;  for  which  reason  lengthened  visits 

.     'the  Bungalow  are  apt  to  result  in  bilious  attacks  wi3l  \i\ifc  eiXSsv.- 

:*^fc  of  doctor's  staff. 
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Brierwood,  forfeited  for  ever  by  Richard  Redmayne's  crime,  has 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  stranger.  The  deed  of  gift  by  which 
he  bestowed  Bulrush  Meads  upon  his  brother  James  has  preserved 
the  Gippsland  farm  from  the  grasp  of  the  law;  but  the  gray  old 
Kentish  homestead,  with  the  red -tiled  roof  that  shone  out  warmly 
from  the  green  background  of  an  English  landscape,  has  gone  from 
the  house  of  Redmayne  for  ever.*  The  day  will  come  perhaps, 
distant  yet,  but  dimly  possible  in  the  future,  when  Rick  Redmayne's 
bonds  may  be  loosened ;  when,  as  a  reward  for  unflinching  toil  and 
unvarying  good  conduct,  the  quiet  submission  of  a  repentant  sinner, 
who  feels  that  his  burden  can  never  be  too  heavy  for  the  measure  of 
his  offence,  he  may  go  forth  from  the  drear  monotony  of  that  prison 
island,  an  old  man,  with  grizzled  hair  and  rugged  deep-lined  coun- 
tenance, a  man  whose  shoulders  are  bent  with  long  labour,  go  forth, 
free  at  the  last,  to  that  fairer,  wider  world  for  which  his  soul  longs. 
Not  to  Brierwood,  the  lost  home  of  sad  memories,  the  house  haunted 
by  his  dead  daughter's  ghost,  the  place  whose  gloomy  influence  well- 
nigh  drove  him  mad ;  but  to  the  fertile  plains  and  inland  seas  of 
Gippsland,  to  the  mountains  and  the  watersheds  where  tall  gum-trees 
shoot  upward  under  the  cloudless  blue  sky,  where  the  ringing  note 
of  the  bell-bird  sounds  keen  and  clear  in  the  tranquil  distance. 

*  The  law  is  now  more  merciful :  the  property  of  a  felon  is  no  longer  escheated 
to  the  crown. 
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STRANGERS  AND  PILGRIMS 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  'LADY  AUDLEY'S  SECRET,'  ETC. 


Chapter  VII. 

'  Je  ne  voudrais  pas,  si  j*6tais  Julie, 
N'fitre  que  jolie 
Avec  ma  beauts. 
Jusqu'au  bout  des  doigt*  je  serais  duchesse. 
Comme  ma  richesse 
J'aurais  ma  fierteV 

Ti^  LIZ  ABETH,  having  in  a  manner  pledged  herself  to  a  career  of 
-*-^  worldly-mindedness,  to  begin  in  the  ensuing  spring,  deemed 
herself  at  liberty  to  follow  her  own  inclinations  in  the  interim,  and 
7se  inclinations  pointed  to  the  kind  of  life  which  Malcolm  Forde 
filled  her  to  lead.  She  went  back  to  her  district-work  on  the  morn- 
mS  after  the  curate's  visit ;  put  on  her  Puritan  hat  and  sober  gray 
^^elite  gown,  which  seemed  to  her  mind  the  whole  armour  of 
JJSuteousness,  and  went  back  to  her  people.  She  was  welcomed 
^ck  with  an  affection  that  at  once  surprised  and  touched  her.  She 
"*<*  done  so  little  for  them — only  treating  them  and  thinking  of 
to&tti  as  creatures  of  the  same  nature  as  herself — and  yet  they  were 
80  S*ateful  and  so  fond  of  her. 

So  Elizabeth  went  back  to  what  Gertrude  called  her  '  duties,' 

*? **  the  soul  of  Aunt  Chevenix  was  heavy  within  her.    That  lady  had 

^lished  high  hopes  upon  the  subject  of  this  lovely  nieco  of  hers. 

l>erfect  beauty  in  a  family  is  a  fortune  in  embryo.     There  was 

(°  knowing  what  transcendent  heights  in  the  vast  mountain  range  of 

(food  society*  such  a  girl  as  Elizabeth  might  scale,  dragging  her 

J1*-**  and  kin  upwards  with  her,  provided  she  were  but  plastic  in  the 

k^ds  of  good  advisers.     To  scheme,  to  plan,  to  diplomatise,  were 

Bicond  Series,  Vol.  IX.  F.S.  Vol.  XIX.  \J 
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natural  operations  of  the  Chevenix  mind.  A  childless  widow,  with  a 
eomfortable  income  and  a  somewhat  extended  circle  of  acquaintance, 
eould  hardly  spend  all  her  existence  with  no  more  mental  pabulum 
than  a  fan  and  a  scent-bottle,  and  the  trivial  amenities  of  polite 
life.  Mrs.  Chevenix's  intellect  must  have  lapsed  into  stagnation 
but  for  the  agreeable  employment  afforded  by  social  diplomacy.  She 
knew  everything  about  everybody ;  kept  a  mental  ledger  in  which 
she  registered  all  the  little  weaknesses  of  her  acquaintance ;  and  had 
even  a  journal  wherein  a  good  deal  of  genteel  scandal  was  booked  in 
pen  and  ink.  But  although  by  no  means  essentially  good-natured, 
she  was  not  a  mischief-maker,  and  no  unfriendly  criticism  or  lady- 
like scandal  had  ever  been  brought  home  to  her.  She  was,  on  the 
other  hand,  renowned  as  a  peace-maker  :  and  if  she  had  a  fault,  it 
was  a  species  of  amiable  officiousness,  which  some  of  her  acquaint- 
ance were  inclined  inwardly  to  resent.  Malign  tongues  had  called 
Mrs.  Chevenix  a  busybody ;  but  in  the  general  opinion  she  was  a 
lady  of  vivacious  and  agreeable  manners,  who  gave  snug  little  din- 
ners, and  elegant  little  suppers  after  concerts  and  operas ;  and  was  a 
fine  figure  for  garden-parties,  or  a  spare  seat  at  the  dinner-table ;  a 
lady  who  had  done  some  good  service  in  the  way  of  match-making, 
and  who  exercised  considerable  influence  over  the  minds  of  divers 
young  matrons  whom  she  had  assisted  in  the  achievement  of  their 
matrimonial  successes. 

It  seemed  a  hard  thing  that,  after  having  been  so  useful  an  ally 
to  various  damsels  who  were  only  the  protegees  of  the  hour,  Mrs. 
Chevenix's  diplomatic  efforts  in  relation  to  her  own  nieces  should 
result  in  utter  failure.  She  had  never  hoped  very  much  from  Ger- 
trude, who  had  that  air  of  being  too  good  for  this  world,  which  is  of 
all  things  the  most  repellent  to  sinful  man.  Still,  she  had  done  her 
best  bravely,  and  with  the  sublime  patience  engendered  by  profound 
experience  of  this  mundane  sphere,  its  difficulties  and  disappoint- 
ments. She  had  exhibited  her  seriously-minded  niece  at  charity 
bazaars,  at  dejeuners  given  after  the  inauguration  of  church  organs,  at 
choir  festivals,  and  even — with  a  noble  sacrifice  of  personal  inclina- 
tion— at  Sunday-school  tea-drinkings,  orphanage  fetes,  and  other 
assemblages  of  what  this  worldly-minded  matron  called  the  goody- 
goody  school.  She  had  angled  for  popular  preachers,  for  rectors 
and  vicars,  the  value  of  whose  benefices  she  had  looked  up  in  the 
Clergy-list ;  but  she  had  cast  her  lines  in  vain.  The  popular 
preachers,  crying  from  their  pulpits  that  all  is  vanity,  were  yet 
caught,  moth-like,  by  the  flame  of  worldly  beauties,  and  left  Ger- 
trude to  console  herself  with  the  calm  contemplation  of  her  own  vir- 
tues, and  the  conviction  that  they  were  somewhat  too  lofty  for  the 
appreciation  of  vulgar  clay.  It  had  happened  thus,  that  with  the 
advent  of  Malcolm  Fordo,  the  eldest  Miss  Luttrcll  fancied  that  she 
had  at  last  met  the  elect  and  privileged  individual  predoomed  to 
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sympathise  with,  and  understand  her ;  the  man  in  whose  broad  fore- 
head she  at  once  recognised  the  apostolic  grace,  and  who,  she  fondly 
hoped,  would  hail  in  her  the  typical  maiden  of  the  church  primitive 
and  undefiled,  the  Dorcas  or  Lydia  of  modern  civilisation.  It  had  been 
a  somewhat  bitter  disappointment,  therefore,  to  discover  that  Mr. 
Forde,  although  prompt  with  the  bestowal  of  his  confidence  and 
friendship,  was  very  slow  to  exhibit  any  token  of  a  warmer  regard. 
Sorely  he,  so  different  in  every  attribute  from  all  former  curates,  was 
not  going  to  resemble  them  in  their  foolish  worship  at  the  shrine 
of  Elizabeth.     So  long  as  this  damsel  had  stuck  to  her  accustomed 
fine  of  worldliness,  Gertrude  had  scarcely  trembled  ;  but  when  her 
younger  sister  all  of  a  sudden  subdued  her  somewhat  reckless  spirit, 
and  took  to  district-visiting,  Miss  LuttrelTs  heart  sank  within  her. 
She  had  no  belief  in  the  reality  of  this  conversion.    It  was  a  glaring 
and  bold-faced  attempt  at  the  curate's  subjugation,  to  bend  that  stiff 
seek  beneath  the  yoke  which  had  been  worn  so  patiently  by  the  flute- 
playing,  verse-quoting  Levites  of  the  past.     And  Gertrude  did  not 
hesitate  to  express  herself  in  somewhat  bitter  phrases  to  that  effect. 
^When  Diana  came  to  Eaton-place  for  the  season,  the  hopes  of 
Aunt  Ghevenix  rose  higher.  The  second  Miss  Luttrell  was  decidedly 
handsome  in  the  aquiline-nosed  style,  and  was  as  decidedly  stylish ; 
wore  her  country-made  gowns  with  an  air  which  made  them  pass  for 
the    handicraft  of  a  west-end  mantua-maker ;  dressed  her  own  hair 
*itl*  a  skill  which  would  have  done  credit  to  an  experienced  lady's- 
m*id;  and  seemed  altogether  an  advantageous  young  person  for 
whom  to  labour.     Yet  Diana's  season,  though  brightened  by  many 
a  hopeful  ray,  had  been  barren  of  results.     Perhaps  these  girls  in 
their  aunt's  house  were  too  obviously  *  on  view.'     Mrs.  Chevcnix's 
re**own  as  a  match-maker  may  have  gone  against  them ;  her  past 
successes  may  have  induced  this  present  failure.     And  if  Gertrude 
er*ed  on  the  side  of  piety,  Diana  possibly  went  a  thought  too  far  in 
*k©  matter  of  worldliness.       She  was   clever  and  imitative,  and 
^^ght-up  the  manners  of  more  experienced  damsels  with  a  readiness 
"Utt  was  perhaps  too  ready.     She  had  perhaps  a  trifle  too  much 
confidence  in  herself;  too  much  of  the  veni,  t-idi,  vici  style ;   went 
111  to  battle  with  'An  opera-box  and  a  house  in  Hyde -park-gardens' 
"*^zoned  on  her  banner ;  and  after  suffering  the  fitful  fever  of  high 
"°pes  that  alternate  with  blank  despair,  Diana  was  fain  to  go  back 
**  Hawleigh  rectory  without  being  able  to  boast  of  any  definite  offer. 
But  with  Elizabeth,  Mrs.  Chevenix  told  herself  things  would  be 
utterly  different.  She  possessed  that  rare  beauty  which  always  com- 
tt^nds  attention.  She  was  as  perfect  in  her  line  as  those  heaven-born 
dinners  of  Derby,  Oaks,  and  Leger,  which,  in  their  performances  as 
t>ro-year-old8,  proclaim  themselves  at  once  the  conquerors  of  the 
coming  year.    Fairly  good-looking  girls  were  abundant  enough  every 
fc^aaon,  just  as  fairly  good  horses  abound  at  every  sale  of  yetttin^* 
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throughout  the  sporting  year ;  but  there  was  as  much  difference  be- 
tween ^Elizabeth  Luttrell  and  the  common  herd  of  pretty  girls — all 
more  ot  less  dependent  on  the  style  of  their  bonnets,  or  the  dressing 
of  their  hair  for  their  good  looks — as  between  the  fifty-guinea  colt, 
whose  good  points  excite  vague  hopes  of  future  merit  in  the  breast 
of  the  speculative  buyer,  and  a  lordling  of  a  crack  stable,  with  a  pedi- 
gree half  a  yard  long,  knocked  down  for  two  or  three  thousand  guineas 
to  some  magnate  of  the  turf,  amidst  the  applause  of  the  auction-yard. 

'  Elizabeth  cannot  fail  to  marry  well,  unless  she  behaves  like  an 
"  idiot,  and  throws  herself  away  upon  some  pauper  curate,'  said  Mrs. 
Chevenix  ;  '  there  is  no  position  to  which  a  girl  with  her  advantages 
a  may  not  aspire — and  I  shall  make  it  my  business  to  give  her  plenty 
of  opportunities — unless  she  is  obstinately  bent  upon  standing  in  her 
own  light.  This  district-visiting  business  must  be  put  a  stop  to 
immediately;  it  is  nothing  more  than  an  excuse  for  flirting  with  that 
tall  curate.1 

Mrs.  Chevenix  was  not  slow  to  warn  her  brother,  the  Vicar,  of 
this  peril  which  menaced  his  handsomest  daughter ;  but  he,  who  was 
the  easiest-tempered  and  least-designing  of  mankind,  received  her 
information  with  a  provoking  coolness. 

'  I  really  can't  see  how  I  could  object  to  Lizzie's  visiting  the 
poor/  he  said.  '  It  has  always  been  a  trouble  to  me  that  my  daugh- 
ters, with  the  exception  of  Gertrude,  have  done  so  little.  If  Forde 
has  brought  about  a  better  state  of  things  in  this  matter,  as  he  has 
in  a  good  deal  besides,  I  don't  see  that  I  can  complain  of  the  im- 
provement because  it  is  his  doing.  And  I  don't  think  you  need 
alarm  yourself  with  regard  to  any  danger  of  love-making  or  matrimony 
between  those  two.  Forde  has  somewhat  advanced  notions,  and 
doesn't  approve  of  a  priest  marrying.  He  has  almost  said  as  much 
in  the  pulpit,  and  I  think  the  Hawleigh  girls  have  left  off  setting 
their  caps  at  him.' 

'Men  are  not  always  constant  to  their  opinions,'  said  Mrs. 
Chevenix.  '  I  wouldn't  give  much  for  any  declaration  Mr.  Forde  may 
have  made  in  the  pulpit.  Very  bad  taste  in  him  to  advance  any 
opinion  of  that  kind,  I  think,  when  his  vicar  is  a  married  man  and 
the  father  of  a  family.' 

*  Forde  belongs  to  the  new  school,'  replied  Mr.  Luttrell,  with 
his  indifferent  good-natured  air.  'Perhaps  he  sometimes  sails  a 
trifle  too  near  the  wind  in  the  matter  of  asceticism ;  but  he's  the 
best  curate  I  ever  had.' 

*  Why  doesn't  he  go  over  to  Rome,  and  have  done  with  it!'  ex- 
claimed Aunt  Chevenix,  angrily  ;  *  I  have  no  patience  with  such  a 
wolf  in  sheep's  clothing.  And  I  have  no  patience  with  you,  Wilmot, 
when  I  sec  your  handsomest  daughter  throwing  herself  away  before 
your  eyes.' 

'But  I  don't  see  anything  of  the  kind,  Maria,'  said  the  Vicar, 
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gently  rolling  his  fingers  round  a  cigar  which  he  meant  to  smoke  in 
the  orchard  so  soon  as  he  should  escape  from  his  tormentor.  '  As 
to  playing  the  spy  upon  my  children — watching  their  flirtations  with 
Jones,  or  speculating  upon  their  penchant  for  Robinson,  I  think  you 
ought  to  know  hy  this  time  that  I  am  the  very  last  of  men  to  do 
anything  of  that  kind.' 

'  Which  taeans  in  plain  English  that  you  are  too  selfish  and  too 
indifferent  to  trouble  yourself  about  the  fate  of  your  daughters.   You 
ought  to  have  had  sons,  Wilmot;  young  scapegraces,  who  would 
have  ruined  you  with  university  debts,  or  gone  on  the  turf  and^J^A 
dragged  your  name  through  the  mire  in  that  way.*  ■• 

'I  have  not  been  blessed  with  sons/  murmured  Mr.  Luttrell  in  .%» . 
his  laziest  tone.  '  If  I  had  been  favoured  in  that  way,  so  soon  as 
thejr  arrived  at  an  eligible  age,  I  should  have  exported  them.  I 
should  have  obtained  a  government  grant  of  land  in  Australia  or 
British  Columbia,  and  planted  them  out.  I  consider  emigration 
&o  natural  channel  for  the  disposal  of  surplus  sons.' 

'You  ought  never  to  have  married,  Wilmot.  You  ought  to 
ka^re  been  one  of  those  dreadful  abbots  one  reads  of,  who  had  trout- 
B^^ams  running  through  their  kitchens,  and  devoted  all  the  strength 
°*  t&eir  minds  to  eating  and  drinking,  and  actually  wallowed  in  veni- 
and  larded  capons.1 

'  Those  ancient  abbots  had  by  no  means  a  bad  time  of  it,  my 

r,'  replied  the  Vicar,  with  supreme  good  humour,  '  and  they  had 

Plenty  of  broken  victuals  to  feed  their  poor  with,  which  I  have  not.* 

'  I  want  to  know  what  you  are  going  to  do  about  Elizabeth,' 

&^id  Mrs.  Chevenix,  rapping  the  table  with  her  fan,  and  returning 

*"°  the  charge  in  a  determined  manner. 

'  What  I  am  going  to  do  about  Elizabeth,  my  love  ?     Simply 
Nothing.   Would  you  have  me  lock  her  up  in  the  Norman  tower,  like 
*  princess  in  a  fairy  tale,  so  that  she  should  not  behold  the  face  of 
*ttan  till  I  chose  to  introduce  her  to  a  husband  of  my  own  selection  ? 
All  the  legendary  lore  we  possess  tends  to  show  the  futility  of  that 
sort  of  domestic  tyranny.     I  consider  your  apprehensions  altoge- 
ther premature  and  groundless;  but  if  it  is  Lizzie's  destiny  to  marry 
Malcolm  Forde,  I  shall  not  interfere.    He  is  a  very  good  fellow,  and 
he  has  some  private  means,  sufficient  at  any  rate  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  a  wife  :  what  more  could  I  want  ?' 

4  And  you  would  sacrifice  such  a  girl  as  Elizabeth  to  a  Scotch 
curate,'  said  Mrs.  Chevenix  with  the  calmness  of  despair.  '  I 
always  thought  you  were  the  most  short-sighted  of  mortals;  but  I 
did  not  believe  you  capable  of  such  egregious  folly  as  this.  That  girl 
might  be  a  duchess.' 

'  Find  me  a  duke,  my  dear  Maria,  and  I  will  not  object  to  him 
for  my  son-in-law.' 

Mrs.  Chevenix  sighed,  and  shook  her  head  with  a  de&\wutaftl 
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air ;  and  Mr.  Luttrell  strolled  out  to  the  orchard,  leaving  ] 
bewail  his  folly  in  confidential  converse  with  Diana,  who 
manner  represented  the  worldly  wisdom  of  the  family. 

'  I  wouldn't  make  such  a  fuss  about  Lizzie,  if  I  wen 
auntie/  that  young  lady  remarked  somewhat  coolly.  '  I 
knew  a  girl  about  whom  her  people  made  too  much  fuss,  t 
her  up  as  a  beauty,  and  so  on,  do  anything  wonderful  in  the  ' 
marriage.' 

Like  the  eyes  of  the  lynx,  in  his  matchless  strength  of  visior 
the  eyes  of  Aunt  Chevenix  for  any  sentimental  converse  Ik 
Elizabeth  and  Mr.  Forde.  It  tortured  her  to  know  that  thej 
needs  have  many  opportunities  of  meeting  outside  the  range  < 
keen  vision — chance  encounters  in  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  or 
obscure  lanes  and  alleys  that  fringed  the  chief  street  of  Hav 
Yainly  had  she  endeavoured  to  cajole  her  niece  into  the  abi 
ment  of  those  duties  she  had  newly  resumed.  All  her  argui 
her  flatteries,  her  ridicule,  her  little  offerings  of  ribbons  and 
and  small  trinketry,  were  wasted.  After  that  visit  of  Malcolm  I 
the  girl  was  constant  to  her  work. 

'  It  is  such  a  happiness  to  feel  that  I  can  be  of  some  use 
world,  auntie,'  she  said,  unconsciously  repeating  Mr.  Forde'i 
words ;  '  and  if  you  had  seen  how  pleased  all  those  poor  soul 
to  see  me  amongst  them  again,  you  would  hardly  wonder  at  my 
the  work.' 

'A  tribe  of  sycophants  !'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Chevenix,  contc 
ously.  '  I  should  like  to  know  what  value  they'd  attach  t< 
visits,  or  how  much  civility  they'd  show  you,  if  there  were  n 
and  sugar,  and  coals  and  blankets  in  the  background.  And  I ; 
like  to  know  how  long  you'd  stick  to  your  work  if  Mr.  Forde  hi 
Hawleigh  ?' 

Elizabeth  flamed  crimson  at  this  accusation,  but  was  n< 
temper  to  be  silenced  by  a  hundred  Chevenixes. 

'  Perhaps  I  might  not  like  the  work  without  his  approva 
said  defiantly ;  '  but  I  hope  I  should  go  on  with  it  all  the  san 
am  not  at  all  afraid  to  confess  that  his  influence  first  set  me 
ing;  that  it  was  to  please  him  I  first  tried  to  be  good.' 

1 1  am  not  an  ultra-religious  person,  Elizabeth ;  but  I  i 
call  that  setting  the  creature  above  the  Creator,'  said  Mrs.  Ch 
severely.  To  which  Lizzie  muttered  something  that  soundc 
«  Fiddlesticks.' 

1  What  else  is  there  for  me  to  do,  I  should  like  to  knov 
girl  demanded  contemptuously,  after  an  interval  of  silence,  Mrs 
venix  having  retired  within  herself  in  a  dignified  sulkiness. 
there  any  amusement,  or  any  excitement,  or  any  distraction 
life  in  this  place  to  hinder  my  devoting  myself  to  these  peopl 
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This  speech  was  somewhat  reassuring  to  Mrs.  Chevenix  :  she  in- 
ferred therefrom  that  if  Elizabeth  had  had  anything  more  agreeable 
to  do,  she  would  not  have  become  a  district- visitor. 

'  You  have  a  fine  voice,  which  you  might  cultivate  to  your  future 
profit/  she  said ;  '  a  girl  who  sings  really  well  is  likely  to  make  a 
great  success  in  society.' 

'  I  understand.  One  gets  asked  out  to  entertain  other  people's 
friends;  and  one  is  not  paid  like  a  professional  singer.  I  like 
music  well  enough,  aunt;  but  you  can't  imagine  I  could  spend  half 
my  existence  in  shrieking  sol  fas,  even  if  papa  would  tolerate  the 
noise.  I  am  sure,  what  with  one  and  another  of  us,  the  piano  is 
jingling  and  clattering  all  day,  as  it  is.  Papa  and  the  servants 
must  execrate  the  sound  of  it :  Blanche,  with  her  etudes  de  velocity 
md  Di  with  her  everlasting  fugues  and  sonatas — it's  something 
abominable.* 

4  You  might  have  a  piano  in  your  tower  bedroom,  my  dear.  I 
wouldn't  mind  making  you  a  present  of  a  cottage.' 

1  Thanks,  auntie.  Let  it  be  a  real  cottage,  then,  instead  of  a 
cottage  piano — against  I  set  up  that  love-in-a-cottage  you  seem  so 
nn*ch  afraid  of.' 

'  Upon  my  word,  Elizabeth,  I  can  never  make  you  out,'  said 

i.  Chevenix  plaintively.  '  Sometimes  I  think  you  are  a  thor- 
0UShly  sensible  girl,  and  at  other  times  you  really  appear  capable  of 

absurdity.' 

'  Don't  be  frightened,  auntie.  It  rather  amuses  me  to  see  your 
^-stricken  look  when  I  say  anything  peculiarly  wild.  But  you 
nJ^^d  have  no  misgivings  about  me.  I  am  worldly-minded  to  the 
*lI>s  of  my  nails,  as  the  French  say ;  and  I  am  perfectly  aware  that 
\  «tm  rather  good-looking,  and  ought  to  make  an  advantageous  mar- 
^Uge ;  only  the  eligible  suitor  is  a  long  time  appearing.  Perhaps  I 
f**all  meet  him  next  spring  in  Eaton-place.  As  to  Mr.  Forde,  he 
^  quite  out  of  the  question.  I  know  all  about  his  past  life,  and 
know  that  he  is  a  confirmed  bachelor.' 

1  Your  confirmed  bachelors  are  a  very  dangerous  race,  Elizabeth/ 
id  Mrs.  Chevenix  sententiously.  '  They  contrive  to  throw  families 
pfiT  their  guard  by  their  false  pretences,  and  generally  end  by  niarry- 
***g  a  beauty  or  an  heiress.  But  I  trust  you  have  too  much  com- 
mon sense  to  take  up  with  a  man  who  can  barely  afford  to  keep 
yon.' 

By  such  small  doses  of  worldly-wise  counsel  did  Mrs.  Chevenix 
^t*ive  to  fortify  her  niece  against  the  peril  of  Malcolm  Forde's  in- 
"  **ence.  Her  sharp  eye  had  discovered  something  more  than  com- 
t**cn  kindliness  in  the  curate's  bearing  towards  Elizabeth — some- 
r**ing  more  than  a  mere  spirit  of  contradiction  in  the  girl's  liking 
*°*  him.  But  it  was  early  days  yet,  she  told  herself;  and  the 
*^&der  sprout  of  passion  might,  by  a  little  judicious  uianagewveui* 
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be  nipped  in  the  bud.  She  would  not  even  wait  for  the  coming 
spring,  she  thought;  but  would  carry  off  Elizabeth  with  her  when  she 
went  back  to  town  a  little  before  Christmas.  She  had  intended  to 
spend  that  social  season  in  a  hospitable  Wiltshire  manorhouse ;  but 
that  visit  might  be  deferred.  Anything  was  better  than  to  leave  her 
niece  exposed  to  the  perilous  influence  of  Malcolm  Forde. 

Again  and  again  had  she  made  a  mental  review  of  the  tritons 
in  the  matrimonial  market ;  or  rather,  of  those  special  tritons  who 
might  be  brought  within  the  narrow  waters  of  her  own  drawing- 
room,  or  could  be  encountered  at  will  in  that  wider  sea  of  society  to 
which  she  had  free  ingress.  There  was  Sir  Rockingham  Pendarvis, 
the  rich  Cornish  baronet,  whom  it  had  been  her  privilege  to  meet 
at  the  dinner-parties  of  her  own  particular  set,  and  who  might  be 
fairly  counted  upon  for  daily  tea-drinking  and  occasional  snug  little 
dinners.  There  was  Mr.  Maltby,  the  great  distiller,  who  had  lately 
inherited  a  business  popularly  estimated  at  a  hundred  thousand  a 
year.  There  was  Mr.  Miguel  Zamires,  the  financier,  with  a  lion's 
share  in  the  public  funds  of  various  nations,  acquiline- nosed  and 
olive-skinned,  speaking  a  peculiar  Spanish-English  with  a  some- 
what guttural  accent.  These  three  were  the  mightier  argosies  that 
sailed  upon  society's  smooth  ocean ;  but  there  were  numerous  craft 
of  smaller  tonnage  whereof  Mrs.  Chevenix  kept  a  record,  and  any 
one  of  which  would  be  a  prize  worth  boarding. 

Inscrutable  are  the  decrees  of  the  gods.  While  this  diplomatic 
matron  was  weaving  her  web  for  the  next  London  season — even 
planning  her  little  dinners,  reckoning  the  expenses  of  the  campaign, 
resolving  to  do  things  with  a  somewhat  lavish  hand,  Fate  brought 
a  nobler  prize  than  any  she  had  dared  to  dream  of  winning,  and 
landed  it,  without  effort  of  her  own,  at  her  feet. 


Chapter  VHI. 

'  He  never  saw,  never  before  to-day, 
What  was  able  to  take  his  breath  away, 
A  face  to  lose  youth  for,  to  occupy  age 
With  the  dream  of,  meet  death  with — ' 

It  was  early  in  November,  and  Mrs.  Chevenix  had  been  at  the 
Vicarage  a  month — a  month  of  inexorable  dulness,  faintly  relieved  by 
a  couple  of  provincial  dinner-parties,  at  which  the  Hawleigh  pastor 
assembled  round  his  well-furnished  board  a  choice  selection  of  what 
were  called  the  best  people  in  the  neighbourhood.  But  the  best 
people  seemed  somewhat  dismal  company  to  Mrs.  Chevenix,  who 
cared  for  no  society  that  lacked  the  real  London  flavour — the  bouquet 
of  Hyde-park  and  the  Clubs.  She  was  beginning  to  pine  for  the 
racier  talk  of  her  own  peculiar  set,  for  the  small  luxuries  of  her  own 
establishment,  when  an  event  occurred  which,  in  a  moment,  trans- 
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formed  Hawleigh,  and  rendered  it  just  the  most  delightful  spot  upon 
liris  lower  sphere. 

She  had  gone  to  church  with  her  nieces  one  Sunday  morning  in 
by  no  means  a  pleasant  humour,  captiously  disposed  rather,  and 
inclined  to  hold  forth  about  their  pupa's  peculiarities  and  their  own 
shortcomings  in  a  strain  which  Elizabeth  openly  resented,  and  the 
other  girls  inwardly  rebelled  against. 

'  If  I  had  been  as  cross  as  Aunt  Chevenix  is  this  morning  in  my 
iiarsery  days,  I  should  have  been  told  that  I'd  got  up  on  the  wrong 
Bids  of  my  bed,'  laid  Blanche,  walking  with  Diana  in  the  rear  of  the 
matron.  'I  suppose  it  wouldn't  do  for  us  mildly  to  suggest  to 
anntie  that  she  must  have  got  up  on  the  wrong  side  of  her  bed  this 
morning:   it  might  seem  out  of  keeping.' 

'  I  wonder  you  stop  with  us  if  our  society  is  so  very  unpleasant, 
aunt,'  said  Elizabeth  boldly. 

'You  ungrateful  girl!  You  ought  to  know  that  I  am  staying  in 
tl»is  relaxing  climate,  at  the  hazard  of  my  own  health,  simply  in 
cx-.Lt  io  interpose  my  influence  between  you  and  destruction.' 

Elizabeth  greeted  this  reproach  with  a  scornful  laugh,  even  at 
t-he  gate  of  the  churchyard. 

'  Yon  foolish   auntie  !  you  surely  don't  suppose  that  your  pre- 
sence here  would  prevent  my  doing  anything  I  wished  to  do  ;    that 
***  mere  dead-weight  of  your  worldly  wisdom  would  quench  the  fire 
°*    my  impulses  ?'  she  said. 

They  were  within  the  church-porch  before  Aunt  Chevenix  could 
*"0-l'Iy.  She  sailed  up  the  central  aisle  with  all  her  plain  sails  spread, 
a,ad  took  the  most  comfortable  seat  in  the  vicarage  pew,  without  be- 
^  *"°*ving  so  much  as  a  glance  upon  the  herd  of  nobodies  who  wor- 
S5*-'Pped  their  Creator  in  that  remote  temple,  and  whose  bonnets  and 
**°ice  of  colours  in  general  she  protested  were  barbarous  enough  to 
*^^  her  teeth  on  edge. 

She  sat  with  half-closed  eyelids  and  a  languid  air  during  the 

_.  **-rlier  portion  of  the  service,  kept  her  seat  throughout  the  lending 

'^~  the  Psalms ;  but  in  the  middle  of  the  hymn  that  was  sung  before 

*•    litany,  Elizabeth  was  surprised  by  a  complete  change  in  her 

"****t's  manner.       The  cold  blue  eyes  opened  to  their  widest  extent, 

*^     "lile   their  gaze   grew  fixed  in  an  eager  stare.     The   earefully- 

.     Wished  eyebrows  were  raised ;  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  which  fea- 

V1-^  bad  previously  beeu  distinguished  by  a  somewhat  sour  expres- 

"  "*°H,   relaxed  into  a  faint  smile;    the  whole  physiognomy  iiidinited 

L  *  once  pleasure  and  surprise.    The  look  was  so  marked  that  Eliza- 

^^t-h's  eyes  involuntarily  followed  the  direction  of  her  aunt's  trans- 

xed  gaze. 

Her  wondering  glance  that  way  did  not  show  her  anything  very 

***~»nge — only  old  LadyPaulyn,  a  somewhat  faded  dame,  in  a  lavender 

bonnet  «  black  velvet  cloak,  and  rare  old  niecnlin  cottar,^  <A 
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ancient  fashion.  In  precisely  such  garments  could  Elizabeth  remem- 
ber Lady  Paulyn  from  the  days  of  her  childhood.  She  lived  in  a 
huge  and  dismal  architectural  pile  about  seven  miles  from  Hawleigh, 
saw  very  little  society,  kept  no  state,  and  gave  but  sparingly  to  the 
poor.  She  had  an  only  son,  for  whom  she  was  said  to  be  hoarding 
her  money,  and  very  large  were  the  figures  by  which  the  gossips  of 
Hawleigh  computed  her  hoards. 

Of  young  Lord  Paulyn  (Viscount  Paulyn  in  the  peerage  of  Eng- 
land, and  Baron  Ouchterlochy  in  Ireland),  her  only  son,  Hawleigh 
had  of  late  years  seen  so  little  that  his  face  and  figure  were  known 
to  but  few  among  the  denizens  of  that  town.  But  various  were  the 
rumours  of  that  young  man's  manners  and  movements  in  the  more 
brilliant  scenes  which  he  affected.  His  tastes  were  of  the  turf, 
turfy ;  he  was  said  to  have  a  tan  gallop  of  his  own  at  Newmarket, 
and  a  stable  in  Yorkshire ;  and  while  some  authorities  declared  that 
he  was  making  ducks  and  drakes  of  all  the  wealth  of  past  gener- 
ations of  Paulyns — all  more  or  less  distinguished  by  a  miserly  turn 
of  mind,  and  dating  their  nobility  from  the  time  of  Charles  the 
Second,  who,  by  way  of  recompense  for  divers  accommodations  of  a 
financial  character,  created  one  Jasper  Paulyn,  merchant  and  money- 
lender, Viscount  Paulyn,  of  Ashcombe.  Other  wiseacres  affirmed 
that  he  had  doubled  his  fortune  by  lucky  transactions  on  the  turf — 
betting  against  his  own  horses,  and  other  strokes  of  genius  of  a  like 
calibre. 

On  whichever  side  the  truth  may  have  lain,  and  whatever  hazard 
there  might  be  of  future  ruin,  Lord  Paulyn  was,  at  this  present  date, 
accounted  one  of  the  richest  bachelors  in  England.  Mrs.  Chevcnix 
had  met  him  on  rare  and  happy  occasions,  to  be  remembered  and 
boasted  of  long  afterwards,  and  had  gazed  upon  him  with  the  eyes 
of  worship.  He  had  even  been  civil  to  her  in  his  easy  ofi-hand  way, 
and  hud  spoken  of  her  to  a  common  acquaintance  as  a  decent  old 
party ;  '  held  her  head  uncommon  high,  though,  and  looked  as  if 
she'd  been  driven  with  a  bearing-rein. ' 

The  Luttrells  were  on  sufficiently  friendly  terms  with  the  vis- 
count's mother,  although  the  viscount  himself  was  a  stranger  to 
them.  About  twice  a  year  Lady  Paulyn  called  at  the  Vicarage,  and 
about  twice  a  year  Mr.  Luttrell  and  a  brace  of  his  daughters  made 
a  ceremonial  visit  at  Ashcombe,  the  seat  of  the  Paulyns.  At  school- 
treats  and  other  charity  festivals,  on  warm  summer  afternoons, 
the  lavender  satin  bonnet  would  sometimes  make  its  appearance, 
nodding  to  the  commonalty  with  benignant  condescension ;  while 
plethoric  farmers  of  a  radical  turn  opined  that  *  it  'ud  be  a  deal 
better  if  the  old  gal  'ud  put  her  name  down  for  a  fi'pun  note  a  little 
oftener,  instid  o'  waggling  of  her  blessed  old  bonnet  like  a  Chinee 
mandarin.' 

Whatever  five-pound  notes  Lady  Paulyn  did  bestow  upon  the 
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deserving  or  undeserving  indigent  were  dealt  ont  by  the  agency  of 
Mr.  Luttrell,  or  Mr.  Chapman,  the  incumbent  of  an  ancient  little 
church  in  the  ancient  village  of  Ashcombe.  No  necessitous  wan- 
derers were  allowed  to  prowl  about  the  courtyards,  or  loiter  at  the 
backdoors  of  Ashcombe  Manor ;  no  dole  of  milk,  or  bread,  or  wine, 
or  beer,  or  broken  victuals,  was  ever  dispensed  in  the  Ashcombe 
kitchen.  Lady  Paulyn  sold  the  produce  of  her  dairy  and  poultry- 
yard,  her  garden  stuffs  and  venison.  Orchard-houses  and  vineries 
she  had  none,  holding  the  cultivation  of  fruits  under  glass  to  be  a 
new-fangled  mode  of  wasting  money,  or  she  would  have  assuredly 
sold  her  grapes  and  pines  and  peaches.  But  she  had  acres  of  apple- 
orchard,  whose  produce  she  supplied  to  a  cider  manufacturer  at 
Hawleigh,  retaining  only  a  certain  number  of  bushels  of  the  least 
saleable  apples  for  the  concoction  of  a  peculiarly  thin  and  acid 
%ior  which  she  drank  herself  and  gave  to  her  servants  and  de- 
pendents. 

4  If  it  is  good  enough  for  me,  my  dear,  it  ought  to  be  good 
enough  for  them,'  she  told  her  companion  and  poor  relation,  Miss 
ffilda  Disney,  when  the  voice  of  revolt  was  faintly  heard  from  the 
Hants'  hall. 

The  lavender  satin  bonnet  was  not  alone  in  the  great  square 
Pe^*  Miss  Disney  was  seated  opposite  her  benefactress — a  fair 
quiet-looking  young  woman,  with  long  flaxen  ringlets,  and  a  curious 
*tiUness  about -her  face  and  manner  at  all  times ;  an  air  of  supreme 
^Pose,  which  seemed  to  have  grown  up  out  of  the  solitude  and  sil- 
ence  of  her  joyless  life  until  it  had  become  an  attribute  of  her  own 
^Ure.  She  had  refined  and  delicate  features,  a  faultless  com- 
plexion of  the  blended  rose-and-lily  order,  large  soft  blue  eyes,  and 
^ked  only  life  and  expression  to  be  almost  beautiful.  Wanting 
t^Be,  she  was,  in  the  words  of  Elizabeth  Luttrell,  a  very  pretty 
PGtnre  of  a  pink-and-white  woman. 

*  There  is  not  a  factory  girl  in  Hawleigh  so  much  to  be  pitied  as 
Miss  Disney/  said  Elizabeth,  when  she  discovered  this  young  lady's 
character  and  surroundings.  'How  much  better  to  be  waxwork  alto- 
gether than  to  be  only  half  alive  like  that !  But  there  is  one  ad- 
Ta**tage  in  having  that  kind  of  semi-sentient  nature.  I  don't  believe 
Hilda  Disney  feels  anything — cither  the  gloom  of  that  dismal  old 
"°Use,  or  the  tyranny  of  that  awful  old  woman.  I  don't  suppose 
■"*  would  mind  very  much  if  Lady  Paulyn  were  to  stick  pins  in 
"6^,  as  the  witches  used  to  stick  them  in  their  wax  figures;  or 
P^haps  she  might  feel  pins,  though  she  is  impervious  to  nagging.' 

To-day  Elizabeth  looked  from  the  Viscountess  to  Miss  Disney, 

•^4  wondered,  with  some  touch  of  feminine  compassion,  if  she  would 

**er  have  a  new  bonnet,  or  go  on  wearing  the  same  head-gear  of 

ylack  lace  and  violets  to  her  dying  day.  But  there  was  a  third  person 

h*  the  Paulyn  pew,  and  it  was  upon  the  countenance  of  this  l&sfc  \\v 
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dividual  that  the  distended  eyeballs  of  Mrs.  Chevenix  gazed  with 
that  gaze  of  wonderment  and  delight. 

This  third  person  was  a  stranger  to  the  sight  of  most  people  in 
Hawleigh.  He  was  a  man  of  about  six-and-twenty,  broad-shoul- 
dered and  strongly  built,  but  not  above  the  middle  height,  with  a 
face  that  was  singularly  handsome,  after  a  purely  animal  type  of 
beauty — a  low  forehead;  a  short  straight  nose,  moulded  rather  than 
chiselled;  full  lips,  shaded  by  a  thick  brown  moustache;  a  square  jaw, 
a  trifle  too  heavy  for  the  rest  of  the  face ;  a  powerful,  column-like 
throat,  fully  exposed  by  the  low-cut  collar  and  narrow  strip  of 
cravat;  short-cut  hair  of  reddish  brown;  and  large  bright  eyes  of  the 
same  hue,  a  reddish  hazel — eyes  that  had  never  been  dimmed  by 
thought  or  study,  but  had  something  of  the  sailor's  hawk -like  far- 
off  vision.  It  was  the  face  and  figure  of  a  Greek  athlete,  the  winner 
of  the  wild-olive  crown,  in  the  days  when  strength  was  accounted 
beauty. 

'  Do  you  know  who  that  is  in  the  pew  by  the  altar?'  whis- 
pered Mrs.  Chevenix,  under  cover  of  the  tall  green-baize-lined  pew, 
when  they  knelt  down  for  the  litany. 

'  Don't  know,  I'm  sure/  replied  Elizabeth  indifferently;  'I  sup- 
pose it's  a  stranger  that  they've  put  into  the  Ashcombe  pew.' 

'  That  young  man  is  Lord  Paulyn,  one  of  the  richest  men  in 
London,'  said  Mrs.  Chevenix,  in  an  awe-stricken  whisper. 

'  0,'  said  Elizabeth,  settling  down  to  the  responses,  and  not 
peculiarly  impressed  by  this  announcement.  Of  course  Lord  Paulyn 
would  be  likely  to  come  to  see  his  mother  sooner  or  later. 

Sorely  mechanical  was  Mrs.  Chevenix's  share  in  the  service 
after  this  discovery.  Her  lips  murmured  the  responses,  with  unde- 
viating  correctness.  She  escaped  every  pitfall  which  our  form  of 
prayer  offers  for  the  unwary,  and  came  up  to  time  at  every  point ; 
but  her  mind  was  busy  with  curious  thoughts  about  Lord  Paulyn, 
and  very  little  of  the  vicar's  good  old  English  sermon — a  judicious 
solution  of  Tillotson,  South,  and  Venn — found  its  way  to  her  com- 
prehension. 

She  contrived  to  steer  her  way  down  the  aisle  so  as  to  emerge 
from  the  porch  with  her  elbow  against  the  elbow  of  Lord  Paulyn, 
and  then  came  radiant  smiles  of  recognition,  and  intense  astonish- 
ment at  this  unexpected  meeting. 

'  There's  nothing  very  remarkable  in  it,'  said  the  Viscount,  while 
the  Luttrell  girls  were  shaking  hands  with  Lady  Paulyn  and  Miss 
Disney ;  '  my  mother  lives  down  here,  you  know,  and  I  generally 
come  for  a  week  or  so  in  the  huntin'  season.  Going  to  church  is 
rather  out  of  my  line,  I  admit;  but  I  sometimes  do  it  here  to 
gratify  the  mater.  Any  of  your  people  live  down  here,  Mrs.  Che- 
venix ?' 

'  Yes;  I  am  staying  with  my  brother,  the  Vicar.' 
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'  Bless  my  soul !  old  Luttrell  your  brother,  is  he  ?  I  had  no 
idea  of  that.  Those  girls  belong  to  you,  I  suppose?  rather  nice 
girls — talking  to  my  mother.' 

'  Those  young  ladies  are  my  nieces.' 

'  Uncommonly  handsome  girl,  that  tall  one.  We're  rather  noted 
for  that  sort  of  thing  in  the  west ;  pilchards,  clotted  cream,  and 
fine  women,  are  our  staple.  Pray  introduce  me  to  your  nieces,  Mrs. 
Chevenix.    Do  they  hunt  ?' 

Mrs.  Chevenix  shook  her  head  despondently. 

'  Elizabeth  has  all  the  ambition  for  that  kind  of  thing,'  she  said, 
'  but  not  the  opportunity.  My  brother  has  four  daughters,  and  the 
Church  is  not  a  Golconda.' 

'  That's  a  pity,'  said  the  Viscount,  staring  at  Elizabeth,  who 
was  talking  to  Miss  Disney  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  path,  along 
which  the  congregation  was  slowly  moving,  with  a  good  deal  of 
nodding  and  becking  and  friendly  salutation ;  '  that  tall  girl  looks 
as  if  she'd  be  a  straightish  rider.  I  could  give  her  a  good  mount,  if 
her  father  would  let  her  hunt.' 

'  That  would  be  quite  out  of  the  question,'  said  Mrs.  Chevenix ; 
'  my  brother  has  such  strict  notions;'  a  remark  which  might  have 
sounded  somewhat  curious  to  the  easy-going  pastor  himself;  but 
Mrs.  Chevenix  had  certain  cards  to  play,  and  knew  pretty  well  how 
to  play  them. 

'Humph,  I  suppose  so;  a  parson  and  all  that  kind  of  thing. 
Which  is  Elizabeth  ?     The  tall  one  ?' 

'  Yes,  Elizabeth  is  the  tallest  of  the  four.' 

'  She's  an  uncommonly  handsome  girl.' 

'  She  is  generally  considered  so.' 

'  Egad,  so  she  ought  to  be.  There  wasn't  a  girl  to  compare 
with  her  in  this  year's  betting.  Introduce  me,  please,  Mrs.  Che- 
venix.' 

The  matron  hesitated,  as  if  this  demand  were  hardly  agreeable 
to  her.  '  I  think  the  introduction  would  come  better  from  Lady 
Panlyn,'  she  said,  'as  my  nieces  appear  to  be  on  friendly  terms 
with  her.' 

'O,  very  well;  my  mother  can  present  me — it  comes  to  the 
same  thing.     Don't  you  know  her  ?' 

Mrs.  Chevenix  shook  her  head  with  a  gentle  melancholy.  '  My 
nieces  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  make  us  acquainted,'  she  said ; 
'  I  was  not  even  aware  that  Lady  Paulyn  had  a  seat  in  this  part  of 
the  country.' 

She  might  have  added,  that  she  was  not  even  aware  of  Lady 
Paolyn's  existence  until  this  morning.  She  had  supposed  the  Vis- 
count to  be  in  the  independent  position  of  an  orphan. 

'  O,  yes,  we'vo  a  place  down  here,  and  a  precious  ugly  one,  but 
my  mother  likes  it ;  doesn't  cost  much  to  keep  up,  though  it's  b\% 
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enough  for  a  barrack.  I  say,  mother/  crossing  the  pathway,  which 
was  now  nearly  clear,  '  this  is  Mrs.  Chevenix,  Mr.  LuttrelTs  sister, 
who  is  dying  to  know  you.' 

Mrs.  Chevenix  made  a  sweeping  curtsey,  as  if  she  had  some  idea 
of  subsiding  into  unknown  depths  below  the  timeworn  tombstones 
that  paved  the  pathway.  The  lavender  bonnet  gave  a  little  friendly 
nod,  and  the  Viscountess  extended  a  paw  in  a  crumpled  black  kid 
glove. 

'And  now,  mother,  you  may  present  me  to  these  young 
ladies.' 

The  presentation  was  made,  but  hardly  with  that  air  of  cordiality 
-which  it  was  Lady  Paulyn's  habit  to  employ  as  a  set-off  against  the 
closeness  of  her  financial  operations  and  the  inhospitality  of  her 
gaunt  old  mansion.  Mrs.  Chevenix  detected  a  lurking  reluctance  in 
the  dowager's  manner  of  making  her  son  known  to  the  Luttrell 
girls. 

The  Vicar  came  out  of  the  porch  while  this  ceremony  was  being 
performed,  with  Malcolm  Forde  by  his  side.  There  were  more 
greetings,  and  Elizabeth  had  time  to  shake  hands  with  her  father's 
curate,  although  Lord  Paulyn  was  in  the  very  utterance  of  some 
peculiarly  original  remark  about  the  general  duhiess  of  Hawleigh. 
Mr.  Forde  had  been  very  kind  to  her  since  her  return  to  the  path  he 
had  chalked  out  for  her — deferential  even  in  his  manner,  as  if  she 
had  become  at  once  the  object  of  his  gratitude  and  respect.  Bat  he 
had  no  opportunity  of  saying  much  to  Elizabeth  just  now,  though 
she  had  turned  at  once  to  greet  him,  and  had  forgotten  to  notice 
Lord  Paulyn's  remark  about  Hawleigh ;  for  Gertrude  plunged  im- 
mediately into  the  usual  parish  talk,  held  forth  upon  the  blessed 
fruits  of  her  late  labours  as  manifest  in  the  appearance  of  a  certain 
Job  Smithers  in  the  free  seats :  *  A  man  who  was  almost  an  infidel, 
dear  Mr.  Forde,  and  used  to  take  his  children's  Sunday-frocks  to 
the  pawnbroker's  every  Thursday  or  Friday,  in  order  to  obtain  drink. 
But  I  am  thankful  to  say  I  prevailed  with  him  to  take  the  pledge, 
and  I  cherish  hopes  of  his  complete  reformation.' 

'  Rather  given  to  pledges,  that  fellow,  I  should  think,  Miss 
Luttrell,'  said  the  Viscount,  in  an  irreverent  spirit.  'I  can't  con- 
ceive why  young  ladies  in  the  country  plague  themselves  with  use- 
less attempts  at  reforming  such  fellows.  I  don't  believe  there's  a 
ha'porth  of  good  done  by  it.  You  may  keep  a  man  sober  for  a  week, 
but  he'll  break  out  and  drink  double  as  much  for  the  next  fortnight. 
You  might  as  well  try  to  stop  a  man  from  having  scarlet-fever  when 
the  poison's  in  his  blood.  I  had  a  trainer,  now,  in  the  north,  as 
clever  a  fellow  as  ever  breathed.  I  think  if  you'd  given  him  a  clothes- 
horse  to  train,  he'd  have  made  it  win  a  cup  before  he'd  done  with  it. 
But  there  was  no  keeping  him  away  from  the  bottle.  I  tried  every - 
thing ;  talked  to  him  like  a  father,  supplied  him  with  chateau  Lotitte, 
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get  him  off  brandy;  but  it  was  no  use,  and  the  stupid  b 
gar  hid  one  attack  uf  d.  t.  after  another,  till  ho  went  off  his  head 
altogether,  and  had  to  bo  locked  up.' 

Tin's  improving  anecdote  Lord  Paulyu  apparently  related  for  the 
tiiification  of  Elizabeth ;  since,  although  he  began  by  addressing 
Gertmde,  it  was  on  the  younger  sister  his  gaze  was  fixed,  as  ho 
dwelt  plaintively  on  the  hapless  doom  of  his  trainer. 

'Won't  yon  come  to  the  VieaiM  ■„'("■  for  luncheon,  Lady  Paulyu,' 
asked  Mr.  Luttrell,  who  had  the  old-fi  shinned  eager  country- squireish 
mid  who  saw  that  the  Viscount  hardly  seemed  inclined 
to  move  from  Iiis  stand  upon  a  crumbling  oh!  tombstone  which  re- 
corded the  decease  of  '  Josiah  Jndd,  nf  this  parish;  also  of  Amelia 
Jndd,  wife  of  the  above;  and  of  Hannah,  infant  daughter  of  tho 
abore,'  and  so  on,  through  a  perplexing  string  of  departed  J  adds,  all 
'.if  thLi  parish;  a  faut  dwelt  upon,  as  if  to  be  'of  thi3  parish'  wero 
an  cartldy  distinction  that  ought  to  prove  a  passport  to  eternal 
felicity. 

'You're  very  kind,'  said  tho  dowager,  graciously,  'and  your 
lnncbeoos  are  always  excellent;  but  I  shouldn't  like  to  have  the 
horses  oat  so  late  on  a  Sunday,  and  Parker,  my  coachman,  is  a 
primitive  methodist,  and  makes  a  great  point  of  attending  his  own 
chapel  once  evory  Sunday.  I  like  to  defer  to  my  servants'  prejudices 
hi  tbne  small  matters.' 

'  U  Lady  Paulyu,  I  hope  you  don't  call  salvation  a  small  matter !' 
ejaculated  Gertrude,  who  would  have  lectured  an  archbishop. 

'Hang  Parker's  prejudices!'  cried  LordPanlyn;  'and as  to  those 
two  old  screws  of  yours  in  the  chariot,  I  don't  (relieve  anything 
"oikl  hnrt  them.  They  ought  to  have  been  sent  to  a  knacker's 
yard  five  years  ago.  I  always  call  that  wall-eyed  gray  the  Ancient 
twiner.  He  holds  me  with  his  glassy  eye.  We'll  come  to  the 
Vicarage,  by  all  means,  Mr.  LuttrehV 

The  dowager  gave  way  at  once ;  she  was  much  too  wise  to 
■wke  any  attempt  at  dragooning  this  only  son,  for  whoso  enrich- 
n".ut  she  had  pinched  and  scraped  and  hoarded  until  pinching  and 
smjiiujr  .[U,i  hoarding  had  become  the  habit  other  mind.  Too  well 
™  she  know  that  Reginald  Paulyu  was  a  young  man  who  would  go 
"■  ovfu  way ;  that  her  small  economies,  her  domestic  cheese-paring 
""d  flint-skiniug  were  as  so  many  drops  of  water  as  compared  with 
;ile  vast  ocean  of  his  expenditure ;  yet  she  went  on  economising  with 
ineSal)le  patience,  and  thought  no  day  ill-spent  in  which  she  had 
sa'*d  a  shilling  between  sunrise  and  sunset. 

They  all  moved  away  in  the  direction  of  the  Vicarage,  which, 
"'dike  the  usual  run  of  vicarages,  was  somewhat  remote  from  the 
chord,. 

There  was  a  walk  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  between  St. 
*-wment's,  which  stood  just  within  the  West  Bar,  a  gray  old  arch- 
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way  at  the  end  of  the  high -street,  and  the  abode  of  the  Luttrells. 
The  Vicar  ottered  his  arm  to  the  dowager.  '  You'll  come  with  as, 
of  course,  Forde,'  he  said,  in  his  friendly  way,  looking  round  at  his 
eurate.  and  the  curate  did  not  refuse  that  offer  of  hospitality. 

Sunday  luncheon  at  Hawleigh  Vicarage  was  a  famous  institution. 
Mr.  Luttrell,  as  a  rule,  abjured  that  mid-day  meal,  pronouncing  it, 
in  the  words  of  some  famous  epicure,  '  an  insult  to  a  man's  break- 
fast, and  an  injury  to  his  dinner.'     But  on  Sunday  the  pastor  sacri- 
ficed himself  to  the  convenience  of  his  household,  and  went  without 
his  seven -o'clock  dinner  in  order  that  his  cook  might  exhibit  her  best 
bonnet  in  the  afternoon  and  evening  at  bis  two  churches.     There  was 
no  roasting  or  boiling  in  the  vicarage  kitchen  on  that  holy  day,  only 
a  gentle  simmering  of  curries  and  fricassees,  prepared  overnight;  nor 
was  there  any  regular  dinner,  but  by  way  of  substitute  therefor,  a 
high  tea  at  eight  o'clock,  a  pleasant  easy-going  banquet,  which  had. 
been  much  affected  by  former  curates.    But  woe  be  to  the  househoii^^te 
if  the  two-o'clock  luncheon  wero  not  a  select  and  savoury  repast        ■, 
and  Miss  Luttrell  and  tho   cook  held  solemn  consultation  ever--^. 
Saturday  morning  in  order  to  secure  this  result. 

So  the  Vicar  enjoyed  himself  every  Sunday  with  hi*  EHohSRi 
round  him,  and  bemoaned  himself  every  Monday  on  the  subject  ^nf 
that  untimely  meal,  declaring  that  he  had  thrown  his  whole  intern*-  si 
machinery  out  of  gear  for  the  accommodation  of  his  servants. 

To-day  the  luncheon  seemed  a  peculiar  success.  Lady  Pauly  ^ 
who  was  somewhat  a  stranger  to  the  good  things  of  this  life,  c*-1^ 
ample  justice  to  the  viands,  devoured  curried  chicken  with  the  go-^*  "* 
of  an  Anglo  -Indian,  called  the  parlour-maid  back  to  her  for  a  secc^ 
supply  of  oyster  vol-au-veut,  and  wound-up  with  cold  sirloin  ^-:-*v' 
winter  salad,  in  a  manner  that  was  eminently  suggestive  of  indif^"^^ 
tion.  Lord  Paulyn  had  the  modern  appetite,  which  is  of  the  weak^ 
trifled  with  a  morsel  of  currie,  drank  a  good  deal  of  seltzer- 
brandy,  and  enjoyed  himself  amazingly  after  his  manner,  entertai 
Elizabeth,  by  whose  side  he  had  contrived  to  be  seated,  with  the  hi- 
tory  of  his  Yorkshire  stable,  and  confiding  to  her  his  lofty  hopes  3 
the  coming  year. 

She  was  not  particularly  interested  in  this  agreeable  disconrs  ' 
but  she  could  see,  just  as  plainly  as  Mrs.  Ckevenix  saw,  that  iff" 
Viscount  was  impressed  by  her  beauty,  and  it  was  not  unpleac 
to  her  to  have  made  such  an  impression  upon  that  patrician  inin' 
even  if  it  were  merely  the  affair  of  an  hour.  Nor  was  she  iincoi 
scions  of  a  certain  steady  watchfulness  in  the  d^rk  deep-set  eyes 
Malcolm  Forde,  who  sat  opposite  to  her,  and  was  singularly  inattei 
tive  to  the  remarks  of  his  next  neighbour,  Gertrude. 

'  I  don't  suppose  bis  perfect  woman  ever  had  the  opportunii 
of  flirting  with  a  viscount,'  thought  Elizabeth,  'or  that  she  wou 
haye  done  such  a  thing  if  she  had.     I  like  to  horrify  him  with  m 
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occasional  glimpse  of  those  depths  of  iniquity  to  which  I  can  de- 
scend. If  he  cared  for  me  a  little,  now,  and  there  was  any  chance 
of  making  him  jealous,  the  pleasure  would  be  ever  so  much  keener : 
but  that  is  out  of  the  question.' 

So  the  reformed  Elizabeth,  the  Christian  pastor's  daughter,  who 
visited  the  poor,  and  comforted  the  afflicted,  and  supported  the  heads 
of  sick  children  on  her  bosom,  and  read  the  gospel  to  the  ignorant, 
and  did  in  some  vague  undeterminate  manner  struggle  towards  the 
higher,  purer  life,  vanished  altogether,  giving  place  to  a  young  per- 
son who  improved  her  opportunity  with  the  Viscount  as  dextrously 
as  if  she  had  been  bred  up  at  the  knees  of  aunt  Chevenix,  and  had 
never  known  any  loftier  philosophy  than  that  which  dropped  from 
those  worldly  lips.     Malcolm   Forde   looked   on,  and  shuddered. 
1  And  for  such  a  woman  I  had  almost  been  false  to  the  memory  of 
Alice  Fraser  !' 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Elizabeth's  iniquity  was  of  an 

outrageous  nature.     She  was  only  listening  with  an  air  of  profound 

interest  to  Lord  Paulyn's  stable-talk,  even  trying  to  comprehend 

&e  glory  of  possessing  a  horse  entered  for  next  year's  Derby,  about 

which  fifteen  to  two  had  been  freely  taken  at   Manchester  during 

the  autumn,  and  who  was  likely  to  advance  in  the  betting  after 

Christmas.     She  was  only  smiling  radiantly  upon  a  young  man  she 

tad  never  seen  until  that  morning — only  receiving  the  homage  of 

admiring  eyes  with  a  gracious  air  of  unconsciousness ;  like  some 

splendid  flower  which  does  not  shrink  or  droop  under  the  full  blaze 

°f  a  meridian  sun,  but  rather  basks  and  brightens  beneath  the  glory 

°f  the  sun-god. 

But  to  the  eyes  of  the  man  who  watched  her  with  an  interest  he 
w°uld  have  hardly  cared  to  confess  to  himself,  this  conduct  seemed 
V€ry  black  indeed.    He  groaned  inwardly  over  the  defection  of  this 
fair  young  soul,  which  not  a  little  while  ago  he  had  deemed  regenerate. 
'  She  is  not  worth  the  anxiety  I  feel  about  her,'  he  said  to  him- 
self: <  Gertrude  is  a  hundred  times  her  superior,  really  earnest,  really 
£^°d,  not  a  creature  of  whim  and  impulse,  drifted  about  by  every 
^nd  that  blows.    And  yet  I  cannot  feel  the  same  interest  in  her.' 
And  then  he  began  to  wonder  if  there  were  indeed  something  in- 
er^ntly  interesting  in  sin,  and  if  the  repentant  sinner  must  needs 
f^ays  have  the  advantage  of  the  just  person.     It  seemed  almost  a 
**d>  saying  to  him,  that  touching  sentence  of  the  gospel  of  hope, 
^ich  reserves  its  highest  promises  for  the  wilful,  passionate  soul 
^at  bas  chosen  its  own  road  in  life  and  has  only  been  brought  home 
*°ken,  and  soiled,  and  tarnished  at  the  last. 

P     Gertrude  was  virtuous,  but  not  interesting.   Vainly  did  Malcolm 

°*de  endeavour  to  apply  his  ear  to  her  discourse.     His  attention 

^a*  distracted,  in  spite  of  himself,  by  that  animated  talk  upon  the 

0the*  side  of  the  wide  oval  table ;  his  eyes  wandered  now  to  the  hand- 
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some,  sensual  face  of  the  Viscount,  now  to  Elizabeth's  lively  counten- 
ance, which  expressed  no  weariness  of  that  miserable  horsey  talk. 
Nor  was  Mr.  Forde  the  only  person  present  who  took  note  of  that 
animated  conversation. 

From  her  place  at  the  farther  end  of  the  table,  Miss  Disney's 
calm  bine  eyes  wandered  ever  and  anon  towards  her  kinsman  and 
Elizabeth,  hardly  with  any  show  of  interest  or  concern,  but  with  a 
coldly  curious  air,  as  if  she  wondered  at  Lord  Paulyn's  vivacity,  as 
an  unwonted  exhibition  on  his  part.  She  was  very  quiet,  spoke 
little,  and  only  replied  in  the  briefest  sentences  to  any  remark  made 
by  Mr.  Luttrell,  next  to  whom  she  was  seated.  She  ate  hardly  any* 
thing,  rarely  smiled,  and  appeared  to  take  very  little  more  interest 
in  the  life  about  and  around  her  than  if  she  had  been,  indeed,  a 
waxen  image,  impervious  to  pain  or  pleasure. 

Luncheon  came  to  an  end  at  last,  after  being  drawn  out  to  a  point 
that  seemed  intolerable  to  the  curate ;  St.  Mary's  bells  sounded  in 
the  distance,  from  the  eastern  end  of  the  large  straggling  town. 
There  was  only  a  short  afternoon  service ;  the  litany,  and  a  catechis- 
ing of  the  children,  which  Mr.  Luttrell  himself  rarely  attended,  deem- 
ing that  perambulatory  examination  of  small  scholars,  the  hearing  of 
collect,  epistle,  and  gospel,  stumbled  through  with  more  or  less  blun- 
dering by  monotonous  treble  voices,  a  task  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  curate  mind.  So,  as  soon  as  grace  had  been  said,  Mr.  Forde  rose 
quietly,  shook  hands  with  Gertrude,  and  slipped  away,  not  unseen 
by  Elizabeth.  *  There's  a  good  deal  of  that  fellow  for  a  curate,'  said 
Lord  Paulyn,  casting  a  lazy  glance  after  the  retreating  figure ;  '  he 
ought  to  have  been  a  life-guardsman.' 

'  Mr.  Forde  has  been  in  the  army,'  Elizabeth  answered  coldly. 

'  I  thought  as  much,  and  in  a  cavalry  regiment,  of  course.  He 
has  the  "  long  sword,  saddle,  bridle"  walk.  What  made  him  take  to 
the  Church  ?  The  army's  bad  enough — stiff  examinations,  bad  pay, 
hard  work ;  but  it  must  be  better  than  the  Church.  What  made  him 
change  his  profession  ?' 

'  Mr.  Forde  has  not  taken  the  trouble  to  acquaint  the  world  with 
his  motives,'  said  Elizabeth  with  increasing  coldness. 

Lord  Paulyn  looked  at  her  curiously.  She  seemed  somewhat 
sensitive  upon  the  subject  of  this  tall  curate.  Was  there  anything 
between  them,  he  wondered;  a  flirtation,  an  engagement  even  perhaps, 
lie  had  caught  the  curate's  glance  wandering  her  way  several  times 
during  the  banquet. 

'  Egad,  the  fellow  has  good  taste,'  thought  Lord  Paulyn.  '  She's 
the  prettiest  woman  I  ever  saw,  bar  none,  and  is  no  end  too  good  for 
a  snuffling  parson.  I'll  make  that  old  Chcvcnix  tell  me  all  about  it 
presently.' 

'  That  old  Chevenix'  had  been  trying  to  make  her  way  with  the 
dowager  during  the  lengthy  meal,  entertaining  her  with  little  scraps 
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of  tomi*talk  and  small  ladylike  scandal ;  not  virulent  vulgar  slander, 
■■■  -riial  kind  of  gossip,  touching  lightly  upon  the 
failings  aifatu  pas  of  one's  acquaintance,  deploring  their  little  in- 
firmities and  mistaken  courses  with  a  friendly  compassionate  spirit, 
Christian.  But  she  was  mortified  to  discover  that  her 
small  efforts  to  amuse  were  futile.  The  dowager  would  not  acknow- 
ledge acquaintance  with  one  of  the  people  Mrs.  Chevenix  tallied  about, 
or  the  faintest  interest  in  those  public  characters,  the  shining  lights 
of  the  great  world,  about  whose  private  life  every  well-regulated  Brit- 
ish mind  is  supposed  to  be  curious. 

'I  don't  know  her,"  said  this  impracticable  old  woman  ;  '  I  never 
"n't  liiui ;  I'm  not  acquainted  with  'em  ;'  until  the  soul  of  the  Che- 
•■ib  sank  within  her,  for  she  was  ardently  desirous  of  establishing 
friendly  relations  with  this  perverse  dowager. 

Tin  a  Devonshire  woman,  and  I  only  know  Devonshire  people,' 
she  said,  ruthlessly  cutting  short  one  of  the  choicest  stories  that  bad 
l*en  current  in  the  last  London  season. 

'Then  you  must  know  the  Trcpcthericks  !'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Che- 
venix, in  her  gushing  way  ;  '  dear  lady  Trepetherick  is  a  sweet  wo- 
plan,  and  one  of  my  best  friends  ;  and  Sir  Charles,  what  a  thorough 
indepeudent-mindeti  Englishman  !' 

'I  never  heard  of 'em,'  said  the  dowager  bluntly ;  and  Mrs.  Che- 
T*Uii  was  hardly  sorry  when  the  conclusion  of  the  meal  brought  her 
nopeIesB  endeavours  to  a  close. 

'I  can't  keep  those  horses  waiting  any  longer,'  said  this  un- 
B^tefu]  old  woman,  as  she  rose  from  the  table,  after  having  eaten 
*°  repletion.  '  Will  you  tell  them  to  bring  my  carriage  directly, 
^gutald.' 

'  Nonsense,  mother;  the  horses  are  in  the  stable,  and  much 
"*tt*r  off  than  they'd  ho  at  Ashcombe,  I  daresay,'  answered  tho  Vis- 
c<)lvit  :  '  I'm  not  coming  home  for  an  hour.  Miss  Luttrcll  is  going 
lo  show  me  the  garden,  and  an  ancient  turret  that  was  part  of  llaw- 
,e'gh  Castle.' 

*  Ifiss  Lnttrell  is  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,'  said  the  dowa- 
grimly,  perceiving  that  her  son's  gaze  was  rooted  to  Elizabeth. 
'  Miss  Elizabeth,  then,'  said  that  young  man;  'you'll  show  me 
garden,  won't  you?' 

*  There's  not  much  worth  your  looking  at.' 

*  0,  yes,  there  is ;  a  man  would  travel  a  long  way  to  see  at 
roncW  cried  the  Viscount  significantly;  and  then  thinking  that  his 
"^"Uration  had  been  somewhat  too  direct,  he  went  on — '  a  mediaeval 
l°ft'er,  you  know,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.    But  you  needn't  wait 

,J1    i'n ,  mother,  if  you're  really  anxious  to  get  home.     I'll  find  my 
'ly  buck  to  Ashcombe  somehow. ' 

"  What,  walk  seven  miles  between  this  and  dinner-time !'  cx- 
c  **Hwd  the  dowager. 
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'  There  -are  circumstances  under  which  a  man  might  do  as  much/ 
answered  the  Viscount ;  '  and  the  Ashcombe  dinners  are  not  banquets 
which  I  hold  in  extreme  reverence.' 

Lady  Paulyn  sighed  despondently.  It  was  a  hard  thing  to  have 
toiled  for  such  an  ingrate. 

*  I'll  wait  for  you,  Reginald,'  she  said  with  a  resigned  air.  c  Par- 
ker must  lose  his  afternoon  service  for  once  in  a  way.  I  daresay 
he'll  give  me  warning  to-morrow  morning.' 

So  Lord  Paulyn  went  into  the  garden  with  Elizabeth,  longing 
sorely  for  the  solacement  of  a  cigar,  even  in  that  agreeable  society. 
He  made  the  circuit  of  grounds  in  which  there  was  very  little  to  see 
in  the  month  of  November;  went  into  the  orchard,  which  he  pro- 
nounced '  rather  a  jolly  little  place,'  and  contemplated  the  landscape 
to  be  seen  therefrom ;  examined  the  moss-grown  tower  which  flanked 
the  low  white  house,  and  uttered  divers  critical  remarks  which  did 
not  show  him  to  be  a  profound  student  of  archaeology. 

'  Nice  old  place  for  a  smoking  crib,'  he  said :  '  what  do  you  use 
it  for  ?  lumber-room,  or  coal  or  wine  cellar — eh  ?' 

*  My  sister  Blanche  and  I  sleep  in  it,'  replied  Elizabeth,  laugh- 
ing :  *  I  wouldn't  change  my  tower-room  for  any  other  in^the  house.' 

*  Ah,  but  you'll  change  it,  you  know,  one  of  these  days  when 
you  have  a  house  of  your  own ;  and  such  a  girl  as  you  must  look 
forward  to  something  better  than  this  old  Vicarage.' 

*  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  surroundings  that  are  good  enough  for 
the  rest  of  my  family,'  said  Elizabeth  with  her  proudest  air ;  '  and  I 
have  never  looked  forward  to  anything  of  the  kind.' 

'  0,  but,  come  now,  really,  you  know,'  remonstrated  the  Vis- 
count, *  a  girl  like  you  can't  mean  to  be  buried  alive  for  ever.  You 
ought  to  see  the  world — Ascot,  you  know,  and  Goodwood,  and  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  boat-race,  and  the  pigeon-shooting  at  Hur- 
lingham.  You  can't  intend  to  mope  in  this  dreary  old  place  all 
your  life.  I  don't  mean  to  say  anything  against  your  father's  house, 
and  I'm  sure  he  gave  us  an  uncommonly  good  luncheon  ;  but  this 
kind  of  life  is  not  up  to  your  mark,  you  know.' 

Here  was  a  second  counsellor  suggesting  that  the  life  Eliza- 
beth Luttrell  lived  was  not  good  enough  for  her,  urging  upon  her 
the  duty  of  rising  above  her  surroundings ;  but  in  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent spirit  from  that  other  adviser  whom  she  had  of  late  pretended 
to  obey.  And  this  foolish  impressionable  soul  was  but  too  ready  to 
follow  the  new  guide,  too  ready  to  admit  that  it  was  a  hard  thing  to 
be  fettered  to  the  narrow  life  of  a  country  parsonage,  to  be  cut  off 
for  ever  from  that  brighter  world  of  Ascot  and  Goodwood.  It  was 
not  that  she  considered  the  Viscount  at  all  a  superior  person.  She 
was  quite  able  to  perceive  that  this  heir  of  all  the  ages  and  all  the 
Paulyns  was  made  of  very  vulgar  clay ;  but  she  knew  that  he  was  a 
potentate  in  that  unknown  world  whose  pleasures  she  had  sometimes 
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longed  for  with  an  intense  longing,  and  it  was  not  unpleasant  to 
iear  from  experience  that  she  was  worthy  to  shine  there. 

She  was  not  alone  with  the  Viscount  in  the  garden  even  for  half 

*n  hour.     The  proprieties  must  be  observed  in  Devonshire  as  well 

*s  in  Belgravia.     Mrs.  Chevenix  was  taking  a  constitutional  with 

Diana  close  at  hand,  while  Elizabeth  and  the  lordling  were  strolling 

•long  the  garden  walks,  and  making  the  circuit  of  the  orchard.  The 

dowager  had  also  hobbled  out  by  this  time,  with  Mr.  Luttrell  in 

attendance  upon  her,  not  too  well  pleased  at  being  cut  off  from  the 

sweets  of  his  afternoon  nap. 

'  I  might  as  well  be  catechising  the  children  as  doing  this,'  he 
thought  dolefully.  But  there  is  an  end  of  all  social  self-sacrifice, 
and  the  lumbering  old  yellow  chariot  came  grinding  over  the  carriage 
«*ive  at  last,  whereupon  Lady  Paulyn  declared  that  she  must  go. 

'  I  am  sure  we  have  had  a  vastly  agreeable  visit/  she  said,  wag- 
&*x*g  her  ancient  head  graciously,  and  softening  at  her  departure  with 
a  grateful  recollection  of  that  toothsome  vol-au-vent ;  *  you  must 
*U  come  and  dine  with  me  one  of  these  days.'  This  was  a  vague 
*ii*d  of  invitation,  which  the  Luttrells  had  heard  before ;  a  shadowy 
Com,  wherewith  the  dowager  paid  off  small  obligations. 

'  Yes,  mother,'  cried  Lord  Paulyn  eagerly;  'you'd  better  ask 
*™*T-  Luttrell  and  the  young  ladies,  and — er — Mrs.  Chevenix  to  dine 
^ith  you  some  day  next  week,  while  I'm  at  Ashcombe,  you  know. 
r*  8  deuced  dull  there  unless  we're  lucky  enough  to  get  nice  people. 
W****t  day  will  suit  you,  eh,  Mr.  Luttrell  ?' 

c  Hilda  shall  write  Miss  Luttrell  a  little  note/  said  the  dowager 
^"^ciously ;   '  Hilda  writes  all  my  little  notes.' 

*  Notes  be  hanged  !'  exclaimed  Lord  Paulyn ;  *  why  not  settle  it 

no^v  f>   you  are  not  going  to  give  a  party,  you  know  ;  you  never  do. 

J^°*Xie,  Luttrell,  name  your  day  for  bringing  over  the  young  ladies. 

**ore'll  be  nobody  to  meet  you,  unless  it's  Chapman,  the  Ash- 

J^5?vbe  parson,  a  very  good  fellow,  and  an  uncommonly  hard  rider. 

*  ill  Thursday  suit  you?  that's  an  off-day  with  me.     You  might 
??***e  over  to  luncheon,  and  do  the  family  pictures,  if  you  care  about 

**^t  dingy  school  of  art ; — couldn't  you?'  this  to  Elizabeth. 

'  The  Miss  Luttrells  have  seen  our  picture-gallery,  Reginald/ 
B^id  the  dowager. 

'  Well,  never  mind,  they  can  see  it  again.  I  know  those  old 
V°*traits — a  collection  of  ancient  mugs — are  not  much  worth  look- 
***g  at ;  but  in  the  country,  you  know,  one  must  do  something ;  it's 

*  good  way  of  getting  through  a  winter's  afternoon.     And  I  can 
t^ach  you  bezique,  if  you  don't  know  it' — this  to  the  damsels  gener- 
ally, but  with  a  special  glance  for  Elizabeth.      '  We'll  say  Thursday 
then,  at  two  o'clock ;  and  mind,  we  shall  expect  you  all,  sha'n't  we, 
mother  ?' 

He  hoisted  her  into  the  chariot  before  she  could  gainsay  lase^ 
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and  in  a  manner  extinguished  her  and  any  objection  she  might  have 
been  disposed  to  offer. 

'  What  a  charming  young  man  V  exclaimed  Mrs.  Chevenix,  as 
the  chariot  rumbled  away,  after  very  cordial  adieux  from  the  Vis- 
eount,  and  a  somewhat  cold  leave-taking  from  Hilda  Disney.  '  So 
frank,  so  easy,  so  unassuming,  so  utterly  unconscious  of  his  posi- 
tion ;  one  would  never  discover  from  his  manner  that  he  was  one  of 
the  richest  noblemen  in  England,  and  that  the  Paulyns  are  as  old  a 
laniily  as  the  Percys.' 

1 1  don't  see  any  special  merit  in  that/  said  Mr.  Luttrell,  laugh- 
ing ;  *  a  man  can  hardly  go  about  the  world  labelled  with  the  amount 
of  his  income,  or  wear  his  genealogical  tree  embroidered  upon  the 
back  of  his  coat.  The  young  fellow  is  well  enough — seems  good- 
natured  and  friendly ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  the  manners  of  the  pre- 
sent day  impress  me  by  their  elegance  or  their  polish,  if  I  am  to 
take  Lord  Paulyn  as  a  fair  sample  of  your  modern  fine  gentleman.' 

'The  fine  gentleman  is  as  extinct  as  the  megatherium,  Wilmot; 
he  went  out  with  high  collars  and  black-satin  stocks.  The  qualities 
we  appreciate  nowadays  are  ease  and  savoir-faire.  If  poor  George 
the  Fourth  could  come  to  life  again,  with  his  grand  manner,  what  an 
absurd  creature  we  should  all  think  the  first  gentleman  of  Europe  !v 

'  I  am  sorry  for  our  modern  taste,  then,  my  dear/  answered  the 
Yicar ;  '  but  as  Lord  Paulyn  seems  inclined  to  be  civil,  I  suppose 
we  must  make  the  best  of  him.  I  wish  he'd  spend  more  of  his 
time  down  here,  and  keep  up  the  old  house  as  it  ought  to  be  kept, 
for  the  good  of  the  neighbourhood. ' 

*  0  you  blind  old  mole  !'  thought  Mrs.  Chevenix,  as  Mr.  Luttrell 
retired  to  his  den ;  a  little  bit  of  a  room  at  the  end  of  the  house, 
with  a  latticed  window  looking  down  upon  the  sloping  orchard ;  a 
window  that  faced  the  western  sun,  and  warmed  the  room  pleasantly 
upon  a  winter  afternoon.  There  was  a  tiny  fireplace  in  a  corner ;  a 
capacious  arm-chair  ;  a  writing-table,  at  which  the  Yicar  hammered 
out  his  weekly  sermons  when  he  treated  his  congregation  to  a  new 
one ;  a  battered  old  bookcase,  containing  a  few  books  of  reference, 
and  Mr.  Luttrcll's  college  classics,  with  the  cribs  that  had  assisted 
him  therewith.  Here  he  was  wont  to  slumber  peacefully  on  a  Sab- 
bath afternoon  until  Blanche  brought  him  a  cup  of  strong  tea,  and 
told  him  it  was  time  to  think  about  evening  service. 

Mrs.  Chevenix  ensconced  herself  in  her  favourite  chair  by  the 
drawing-room  fire,  witli  a  banner-screen  carefully  adjusted  for  the 
protection  of  her  complexion,  and  sat  for  a  long  time  slowly  fanning 
herself,  and  meditating  on  the  events  of  the  day.  That  Lord  Paulyn 
was  impressed  by  her  niece's  beauty — in  modern  phraseology,  hard 
hit — the  astute  widow  had  no  doubt ;  but  on  the  other  hand  he  might 
be  a  young  man  who  was  in  the  habit  of  being  hard  hit  by  every 
pretty  girl  he  met,  and  the  impression  might  result  in  nothing.  Yet 
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that  invitation  to  Ashcombe,  about  which  he  had  shown  such  eager- 
ness, indicated  something  serious.  It  might  be  a  question  of  time, 
perhaps.  If  the  young  man  stayed  long  enough  in  the  neighbourhood, 
there  was  no  saying  what  brilliant  result  might  come  of  the  admira- 
tion which  he  had  exhibited  to-day  with  such  a  delightful  candour. 

*  How  very  odd  that  you  should  never  have  seen  Lord  Paulyn  be- 
fore, Blanche  !'  said  Mrs.  Chevenix  to  her  youngest  niece,  who  was 
sitting  on  the  hearth-rug  making  believe  to  read  a  volume  of  Sunday 
literature. 

'It's  not  particularly  odd,  auntie,  for  he  very  seldom  comes 
here ;  and  when  he  does  come — about  once  in  two  years  perhaps — 
it's  only  for  the  hunting.  I  never  saw  him  in  church  before  to-day, 
that  I  can  remember.' 

'  But  it  is  still  more  strange  that  I  should  never  have  heard  you 
speak  of  his  mother.' 

'  O,  she's  a  stingy  old  thing,  and  we  don't  any  of  us  care  for 
her.  We  only  see  her  about  twice  a  year,  and  there's  no  reason 
we  should  talk  about  her.     She's  an  uninteresting  old  party.' 

'  My  dearest  Blanche,  ease  of  manner  is  one  thing,  and  vulgarity 
18  another ;  I  wish  you  would  bear  in  mind  that  distinction.  Party, 
e*©ept  in  its  legal  or  collective  sense,  is  a  word  I  abhor ;  and  a  girl 
f  f  your  age  would  do  well  to  adopt  a  more  respectful  tone  in  speak- 
ing  of  your  superiors  in  the  social  scale.' 

'  I  really  can't  be  respectful  about  old  Lady  Paulyn,  aunt.  We 
"*&  a  housemaid  from  Ashcombe  ;  and,  0,  the  stories  she  told  me 
ahout  that  dreadful  house  !  They'd  make  your  hair  stand  on  end. 
-*  Wonder  what  they'll  give  us  for  dinner  next  Thursday.  Barley- 
woth  perhaps,  and  boiled  leg  of  mutton.' 

*  Blanche,  I  beg  that  you  will  desist  from  such  flippant  chatter. 
-^dy  Paulyn  may  be  eccentric,  but  she  is  a  lady  whose  notice  it  is 
ai*  honour  to  receive.  Do  you  know  how  long  Lord  Paulyn  usually 
8taJ b  at  Ashcombe  ?' 

*  He  doesn't  usually  stay  there,  aunt.  He  has  been  there  once 
111  two  years,  as  far  as  I  know ;  and  has  stayed  for  a  fortnight  or 
^  ee  weeks.  I've  heard  people  say  that  he  cares  for  nothing  but 
**°*^€S,  and  that  he  spends  his  life  in  going  from  one  race-meeting 
to  Another.' 

*  A  thorough  Englishman's  taste,'  said  Mrs.  Chevenix  approv- 
es l^r.  If  she  had  been  told  that  he  was  an  amateur  house-breaker, 
or  k*ad  a  passion  for  garrotting,  she  would  have  hardly  blamed  his 
w®  Alness.  '  But  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  give  up  that  sort  of  thing 
™*^iihe  marries.' 
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Chapter  IX. 

'  The  burden  of  sweet  speeches.    Nay,  kneel  down, 

Cover  thy  head,  and  weep  ;  for  verily 
These  market-men  that  buy  thy  white  and  brown 

In  the  last  days  shall  take  no  thought  for  thee. 
In  the  last  days  like  earth  thy  face  shall  be, 

Yea,  like  sea-marsh  made  thick  with  brine  and  mire, 
Sad  with  sick  leavings  of  the  sterile  sea. 

This  is  the  end  of  every  man's  desire.' 

The  Vicar  had  fully  expected  to  receive  one  of  Miss  Disney's 
little  notes  postponing  the  dinner  at  Ashcombe,  so  foreign  was  it 
to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  dowager  to  extend  so  much 
hospitality  to  her  neighbours;  but  instead  of  the  little  note  of  post- 
ponement there  came  a  little  note  'to  remind;'  and,  as  Mr. 
Luttrell  observed,  with  an  air  of  resignation,  there  was  nothing  for 
it  but  to  go. 

Then  came  a  grand  consultation  as  to  who  should  go.  It  was 
not  to  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Luttrell  could  enter  society,  even  in  the 
most  friendly  way,  with  five  women  in  hitf  wake.  Gertrude  at  onoe 
announced  her  indifference  to  the  entertainment.  It  was  Thurs- 
day, and  on  that  night  there  was  an  extra  service  and  a  sermon  at 
St.  Clement's.  She  would  not  lose  Mr.  Forde's  sermon  for  the 
world. 

'And  I  should  think  you  would  hardly  miss  that,  Lizzie,'  she 
said,  '  since  you  have  become  so  stanch  a  Forde-ite.' 

But  on  this  Mrs.  Chevenix  protested  vehemently  that  Elizabeth 
must  go  to  Ashcombe.  She  had  been  especially  mentioned  by  the 
Viscount.     He  was  to  teach  her  bezique. 

1 1  know  all  about  bezique  already,  and  I  hate  it,'  Elizabeth 
answered  coolly  ;  '  but  I  should  like  to  see  a  dinner  at  Ashcombe. 
I  want  to  see  whether  it  will  be  all  make-believe,  like  the  Barmecide's 
feast,  or  whether  there  will  really  be  some  kind  of  food  upon  the 
table.  My  impression  is,  that  the  dinner  will  consist  of  a  leg  of 
mutton  and  an  epergne.' 

It  was  decided  therefore,  after  a  little  skirmishing  between  the 
sisters,  that  Elizabeth  and  Diana  should  accompany  Mr.  Luttrell 
and  Mrs.  Chevenix  to  Ashcombe,  and  that  Gertrude  and  Blanche 
should  stay  at  home.  The  vicarage  wagonette,  which  had  a  mov- 
able cover  that  transformed  it  into  a  species  of  genteel  baker's  cart, 
would  hold  four  very  comfortably.  The  Vicar  could  afford  to  absent 
himself  for  once  in  a  way  from  the  Thursday-evening  service,  which 
was  an  innovation  of  Mr.  Forde's. 

The  appointed  day  was  not  altogether  unpropitious,  but  was 
hardly  inviting  :  a  dull  dry  winter  day,  with  a  gray  sunless  sky  and 
n  north-east  wind,  which  whistled  shrilly  in  the  leafless  elms  and 
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beeches  of  the  wide  avenue  in  Ashcombe  Park  as  the  vicarage  wagon- 
ette drove  up  to  the  house. 

Ashcombe  Park  was  a  great  tract  of  low-lying  land,  stretched  at 
the  feet  of  a  ragged  hill  that  rose  abruptly  from  the  very  edge  of  the 
wide  lawn  on  one  side  of  the  house,  and  overshadowed  it  with  its 
gaunt  outline  like  a  couchant  giant.  The  mansion  itself  was  a  tri- 
umph of  that  school  of  architecture  in  which  the  research  of  ugliness 
seemed  the  directing  principle  of  the  designer's  mind.  It  was  a 
huge  red-and-yellow  brick  edifice  of  the  Vanbrugh  school,  with  a 
ponderous  centre  and  more  ponderous  wings,  long  ranges  of  narrow 
windows  unrelieved  by  a  single  ornament ;  broad  flights  of  shallow 
stone  steps  on  each  side  of  the  tall  central  door,  a  garden-door  in 
each  wing,  an  inner  quadrangle,  embellished  with  a  hideous  eques- 
trian statue  of  some  distinguished  Paulyn  who  had  perished  at 
Malplaquet :  a  house  which,  in  better  occupation  and  with  lighter 
surroundings,  might  not  have  been  without  a  certain  old-fashioned 
djgnity  and  charm  of  its  own  peculiar  order,  but  which  in  the  posses- 
ion of  Lady  Paulyn  wore  an  aspect  of  depressing  gloom. 

There  were  some  darksome  specimens  of  the  conifer  tribe  in  huge 
square  wooden  tubs  upon  the  broad  gravelled  walk  before  the  prin- 
cipal front ;  but  there  was  no  pretence  of  a  flower-garden  on  any 
81de  of  the  mansion.  Lady  Paulyn  abjured  floriculture  as  a  foolish 
w*8te  of  money.  The  geometrical  flower-beds  in  the  Dutch  garden, 
that  had  once  adorned  the  south  wing,  had  been  replaced  by  a  flat 
expanse  of  turf,  on  which  her  ladyship's  sheep  ranged  at  their  plea- 
sure; the  wide  lawn  before  the  grand  saloon — a  panelled  chamber 
°*  fifty  feet  long,  with  musical  instruments  and  emblems  painted 
on  the  central  panels — was  also  a  pasture  for  those  useful  animals, 
who  sometimes  looked  in  at  the  open  windows  while  Lady  Paulyn 
ai*d  Hilda  sat  at  work  within. 

Lord  Paulyn  was  pacing  the  walk  by  the  conifers  as  the  wagon- 
e*te  drove  up,  and  flew  to  assist  the  vicarage  man-of-all-work  in  his 
a*tendance  upon  the  ladies. 

'  I'm  so  glad  you've  all  come,'  he  exclaimed,  as  he  handed  out 

^Kzabeth,  apparently  unconscious  of  the  absence  of  her  two  sisters. 

»ery  good  of  your  father  to  bring  you  to  such  a  dismal  hole.     I 

*0l&etimes  wonder  my  mother  and  Hilda  don't  go  to  sleep  for  a  hun- 

.ed  years  like  the  girl  in  the  fairy  tale,  from  sheer  inability  to  get 

n?  of  their  time  in  any  other  way.     But  they  sit  and  stitch,  stitch, 

*tltcli,  like  a  new  version  of  the  Song  of  the  Shirt,  and  write  letters 

0  distant  friends,  the  Lord  knows  what  about.     Here,  Treby,  take 

°*rfc  of  the  ladies'  wraps,  will  you,'  to  a  doddling  old  man  in  a 

fihabby  black  suit,  who  was  my  lady's  butler  and  house-steward, 

a*ul  was  popularly  supposed  to  clean  the  knives  and  fill  the  coal- 

^ttles  in  a  cavernous  range  of  cellars  with  which  the  mansion  was 

^dermined. 
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The  Viscount  led  the  way  to  the  drawing-room,  or  saloon — tha 
spacious  apartment  with  the  flesh-coloured  panelling  which  had  bee 
originally  designed  for  a  music-room.  It  was  a  stately  chambei 
with  six  long  windows,  and  two  fire-places  with  high  narrow  mantel 
pieces,  upon  each  of  which  appeared  a  scanty  row  of  tiny  Nanki 
tea-cups.  Scantiness  was  indeed  the  distinguishing  feature  of  th 
Ashcombe  furniture  from  garret  to  cellar,  but  was  perhaps  moi 
strikingly  obvious  in  this  spacious  apartment  than  in  any  oth* 
room  in  the  house.  A  faded  and  much-worn  Turkey  carpet  covere 
the  centre  of  the  floor — a  mere  island  in  an  ocean  of  bees-waxed  oak 
a  few  spindle-legged  chairs  and  tables  were  dotted  about  here  an 
there ;  two  hard-seated  couches  of  the  classic  mould  —  their  frame 
Tosewood  inlaid  with  brass,  their  cushions  covered  with  a  stripe 
satin  damask,  somewhat  frayed  at  the  edges,  exhibiting  traces  < 
■careful  repair  —  stood  at  a  respectful  distance  from  each  fireplace 
and  one  easy-chair,  of  a  somewhat  more  modern  manufacture,  bi 
by  no  means  a  choice  or  costly  specimen  of  the  upholsterer's  ar 
.  was  drawn  close  up  to  the  one  hearth  upon  which  there  burned 
somewhat  meagre  pile  of  small  wood,  the  very  waste  and  refuse  i 
the  timber-yard.  Lady  Paulyn  was  seated  in  this  chair,  with  a  litt 
three-cornered  shawl  of  her  own  knitting  drawn  tightly  round  h< 
skinny  shoulders,  as  if  she  would  thereby  have  eked  out  the  spa 
ing  supply  of  fuel.  Miss  Disney  sat  at  one  of  the  little  tables  * 
mote  from  the  fire,  copying  a  column  of  figures  into  an  acconn 
book.  Both  ladies  rose  to  receive  their  guests,  but  not  with  ai 
rapturous  greeting. 

'  Very  good  of  you  to  come  all  this  way  to  see  a  quiet  old  woma 
like  me/  said  the  dowager,  as  if  she  had  hardly  expected  them,  i 
spite  of  Hilda's  note  *  to  remind.' 

'  Why  the  deuce  don't  you  have  a  fire  in  both  fireplaces  in  sue 
weather  as  this,  mother  ?'  the  Viscount  demanded,  shivering,  as  1 
placed  himself  on  the  centre  of  the  hearthrug,  and  thus  extinguish* 
the  only  fire  there  was. 

'  I  never  have  had  two  fires  in  this  room,  Reginald,  and  I  nev» 
will  have  two  fires,'  replied  the  dowager  resolutely.    '  When  I  can 
sit  here  with  one  fire,  I  shall  leave  off  sitting  here  altogether, 
don't  hold  with  your  modern  luxurious  habits.' 

'  But  it  must  have  been  an  ancient  habit  to  warm  this  room 
little  better  than  you  do,  or  it  would  hardly  have  been  built  with  tv 
fireplaces,'  said  Lord  Paulyn. 

'  That,  I  imagine,  was  rather  a  question  of  architectural  un 
forniity,'  replied  the  dowager. 

'  There's  the  luncheon-gong, '  said  her  son.  *  Perhaps  we  slit 
find  it  a  little  warmer  in  the  dining-room.' 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  ceremony  at  Ashcombe,  considerii 
the  scantiness  of  the  household ;  and  Lady  Paulyn  took  no  refresl 
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ment  that  was  not  heralded  by  beat  of  gong.  Her  little  bit  of  roast 
mutton,  or  her  fried  sole  and  skinny  chicken,  cost  no  more  on  ac- 
count of  that  majestic  prelude,  and  it  kept  up  the  right  tone,  as  my 
lady  sometimes  observed  to  Hilda.  The  luncheon  to-day,  though 
quite  a  festive  banquet  in  comparison  with  the  silver  biscuit-barrel 
and  mouldering  Stilton  cheese  which  formed  the  staple  of  the  daily 
meal,  was  not  too  bountiful  a  repast.  There  was  a  gaunt  piece  of 
ribs  of  beef,  bony  and  angular,  as  of  on  ox  that  had  known  hard 
times,  at  one  end  of  the  long  table ;  a  melancholy-looking  roast 
fowl,  with  huge  and  scaley  legs,  whose  advanced  age  ought  to  have 
held  him  sacred  from  the  assassin,  and  who  seemed  to  feel  his  iso- 
lated position  on  a  very  large  dish,  with  a  distant  border  of  sliced 
tongue,  lemon,  and  parsley.  There  were  two  dishes  of  potatoes, 
fried  and  boiled ;  there  was  a  little  glass  dish  of  marmalade,  that 
was  made  quite  a  feature  of  an  one  side  of  the  board ;  and  a  similar 
dish  containing  four  anchovies  reposing  in  a  grove  of  parsley,  which 
enlivened  the  other  side.  There  was  an  artistic  preparation  of  beet- 
root and  endive'  on  a  centre  dish,  and  two  ponderous  diamond-cut 
ttUery  glasses ;  these,  with  a  pickle-stand  or  two,  and  a  good  deal 
of  splendour  in  the  way  of  cruets,  gave  the  table  an  air  of  being  quite 
liberally  furnished. 

The  meal  was  tolerably  cheerful  despite  a  certain  toughness  and 
wooden  flavour  in  the  viands.  Mr.  Luttrell  pleaded  his  sworn  enmity 
*°  luncheons  as  an  excuse  for  not  eating  anything ;  and  conversed 
*ffreeably  with  the  dowager,  who  had  brightened  a  little  by  this 
*u&e,  and  seemed  determined  to  make  the  best  of  things.  Lord 
ftiulyn  sat  between  Mrs.  Chevenix  and  Elizabeth,  and  had  a  good 
^•l  to  say  for  himself  in  one  way  and  another.  He  was  enchanted 
*°  hear  that  Elizabeth  was  to  have  a  season  in  town  next  year. 

'You  must  come  to  me  for  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  mind, 
^**"s.  Chevenix,'  he  said.  '  I  always  charter  a  crib — I  beg  you  par- 
JP1* — take  a  house  on  the  river  for  that  event.  I  thought  Miss 
jlizabeth  would  never  consent  to  be  buried  alive  down  here  all  her 
"ay«.  She  isn't  like  my  mother  and  Hilda.  It  suits  them  very 
Well.  There's  something  of  the  fossil  in  their  composition,  and  a 
c^utury  or  so  more  or  less  in  a  pit  doesn't  make  any  difference  to 
l**em.     I'm  so  glad  I  shall  see  you  in  town  next  year.' 

This  to  Elizabeth,  and  with  an  extreme  heartiness.  He  could 
*^i*dly  behave  like  this  to  every  pretty  girl  he  met,  Mrs.  Chevenix 
fought ;  it  must  mean  something  serious ;  and  in  the  dim  future  she 
"eheld  herself  allied  to  the  peerage,  through  her  niece,  Lady  Paulyn. 
He  seemed  very  glad  when  luncheon  was  over,  and  he  could 
c***ry  off  the  two  young  ladies  to  see  the  family  portraits. 

'You  won't  care  much  about  that  kind  of  thing,  I  daresay,'  he 
8*id  to  Mrs.  Chevenix,  not  caring  to  be  troubled  with  that  matron's 
s°ciety;  'you'd  rather  stop  and  talk  to  my  mother.' 
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'  There  is  nothing  would  give  me  more  pleasure  than  a  cl 
with  dear  Lady  Paulyn,'  simpered  aunt  Chevenix,  inwardly  shi 
dering  as  she  remembered  her  vain  attempt  to  interest  that  inex 
able  dowager;  'but  my  brother  Wilmot  seems  to  have  a  great  d 
to  say  to  her,  and  if  I  have  a  passion  for  one  thing  above  another 
is  for  family  portraits,  especially  where  the  family  is  ancient  and  i 
tinguished  like  yours.' 

'  0,  very  well,  you  can  come,  of  course.     I'll  show  you  the 
fogies ;  my  grandfathers  and  great  grandfathers,  and  all  their  brott 
hood  and  sisterhood.' 

'  Miss  Disney  will  accompany  us,  of  course,'  said  Mrs.  Chevei 
smiling  graciously  at  Hilda,  who  sat  opposite  to  her,  very  fail 
look  upon  in  her  waxwork  serenity. 

'  0,  Hilda  knows  the  pictures  by  heart.  She'd  rather  sit  by 
fire  and  spin;  or  go  on  with  those  everlasting  accounts  she  is  alw 
scribbling  for  my  mother.' 

'  I  will  come  if  you  like,  Mrs.  Chevenix,'  replied  Hilda,  ignoi 
her  cousin's  remark. 

The  party  of  exploration,  therefore,  consisted  of  the  three  di 
sels,  Mrs.  Chevenix,  and  Lord  Paulyn ;  a  party  large  enough 
admit  of  being  divided — a  result  which  aunt  Chevenix  had  labou 
to  achieve.  Lord  Paulyn  straggled  off  at  once  with  Elizabeth  throi 
the  long  suite  of  upper  chambers,  with  deep  oaken  seats  in  all 
windows — Hampton  Court  on  a  small  scale — leaving  Hilda  to  i 
cicerone  for  Mrs.  Chevenix,  and  Diana,  whom  her  aunt  contri 
to  keep  at  her  side ;  thus  leaving  the  coast  clear  for  those  oi 
two,  whose  careless  laughter  rang  gaily  through  the  old  em 
rooms.  Merciless  was  the  criticism  which  those  departed  Paul 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  their  graceless  descendant  and  Elizat 
Luttrell.  The  scowling  military  uncles,  the  blustering  naval  unc 
the  smirking  grandmothers  and  aunts,  with  powdered  ringlets  mc 
dering  over  bare  shoulders,  or  flowing  locks  and  loose  bodici 
the  Lely  period.  Lord  Paulyn  entertained  his  companion  with  sci 
of  family  history  ;  their  mesalliances,  extravagances,  and  other  i 
deeds,  which  did  not  tend  to  the  glorification  of  that  noble  race. 

But  Reginald  Paulyn  did  not  devote  all  his  attention  to 
duties  as  cicerone.     He  had  a  great  deal  to  say  to  Elizabeth  at 
himself  and  his  own  affairs;  and  a  great  many  questions  to  ask  at 
herself,  her  likings,  dislikings,  and  so  on. 

*  I'm  sure  you're  fond  of  horses,'  he  said;  'a  girl  with  j 
superior  intellect  must  be  fond  of  horses.' 

*  I  did  not  know  that  taste  was  a  mark  of  superior  intellect 
may  have  a  dormant  passion  for  horse-flesh,  certainly,  but  you  se 
has  never  been  developed.  I  can't  go  into  raptures  about  T< 
that  big  horse  you  saw  in  the  wagonette.  I  used  to  be  very  fon 
Cupid,  a  pony  that  Blanche  and  I  rode  when  we  were  children; 
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unfortunately  Cupid  grew  too  small  for  me,  or  at  least  I  grew  too 
big  for  Cupid,  and  papa  gave  hiin  away.  That  is  all  my  experience 
of  hones.' 

'Bless  my  soul!'  exclaimed  the  Viscount,  with  a  distressed  air. 
'It  seems  a  burning  shame  that  a  girl  like  you  should  get  so  little 
ont  of  life.    Why,  you  ought  to  have  a  couple  of  hunters,  and  follow 
the  hounds  twice  a  week  every  season  ;  it  would  be  an  introduction 
to  a  new  existence.    And  you  ought  to  have  a  pair  of  thorough-bred 
Ponies,  and  a  nice  little  trap  to  drive  them  in.' 
Elizabeth  laughed  gaily  at  this  suggestion. 
c  A  clergyman's  daughter  with  her  own  hunters  and  pony  car- 
nage would  be  rather  an  incongruous  person/  she  said. 

'But  you're  not  going  to  be  a  clergyman's  daughter  all  your 
Kfe.  When  you  come  to  London  you'll  see  things  in  a  very  different 
tight.' 

*  London/  repeated  Elizabeth,  with  a  little  sigh.  '  Yes,  I  think 
I  should  like  that  kind  of  life ;  only  the  poor  old  home  will  seem 
^ver  so  much  more  dismal  afterwards.  I  sometimes  fancy  I  could 
bear  it  better  if  there  were  not  quite  so  many  Sundays.  The  week- 
days would  go  drifting  by,  and  one  would  hardly  know  how  long  the 
<i*eary  time  was,  any  more  than  one  counts  the  hours  when  one  is 
*aleep.  But  Sunday  pulls  you  up  sharply  with  the  reflection — 
**  Another  empty  week  gone  ;  another  empty  week  coming !"  A  day 
°f  rest,  too,  after  a  week  of  nothingness.    What  a  mockery !' 

'  Sunday  is  a  bore,  certainly/  said  the  Viscount.  '  People  are 
so  dam  prejudiced.  If  it  wasn't  for  Tattersall's,  and  the  Star-and- 
Garter — a  rather  jolly  dinner-place  near  town,  you  know — Sunday 
"^ould  be  unbearable.  But  I  wouldn't  worry  myself  about  coming 
l>ack  to  Hawlcigh  after  you've  had  a  season  in  town,  if  I  were  you. 
Sufficient  for  the  day,  you  know,  as  that  fellow  Shakespeare  says. 
In  the  first  place,  it's  a  long  way  ahead ;  and  in  the  second,  you  may 
ttever  come  back  at  all.    Who  knows  ?' 

They  were  sitting  in  one  of  the  deep  old  window-seats,  waiting 
for  Mrs.  Chevenix  and  the  two  young  ladies ;  that  diplomatic  person 
having  contrived  to  ask  Hilda  so  many  questions  about  the  pictures, 
a^d  to  be  so  fascinated  ever  and  anon  by  glimpses  of  that  flat  waste 
°f  verdure  called  the  park,  as  to  detain  her  party  for  some  time  by 
the  way,  thus  affording  Elizabeth  and  the  Viscount  ample  leisure 
*°r  their  tete-a-tete.  They  were  sitting  side  by  side  in  one  of  the 
Endows;  Elizabeth  with  her  head  resting  against  the  ponderous 
•butter,  the  golden-brown  hair  melting  into  the  rich-brown  of  the 
Polished  oak,  the  heavy  eyelids  drooping  lazily  over  the  dark-blue 
eye8,  the  whole  face  in  a  half  listless  repose.  Very  different  would 
have  seemed  the  same  face  if  Malcolm  Forde  had  been  her  com- 
panion— radiant  with  a  light  and  life  whose  glory  Reginald  Paulyn 
^S8  destined  never  to  behold. 
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'  You  can't  tell  what's  in  the  future,  you  see/  said  the  Viscount, 
looking  curiously  at  the  tranquil  face  opposite  him.  '  Suppose  I 
were  to  tell  your  fortune — eh,  Miss  Luttrell  ?' 

'  I  should  have  to  cross  your  palm  with  a  piece  of  gold,  perhaps, 
and  I'm  sure  I  haven't  any.' 

'  Never  mind  the  gold.     Shall  I  tell  you  your  fortune  ?* 

'  I  have  no  great  faith  in  your  prophetic  power.' 

'  You  wouldn't  say  that  if  you  saw  my  betting-book.  I  hay* 
not  been  out  in  my  calculations  three  times  since  the  Craven 
meeting.' 

*  But  that  is  quite  another  matter;  you  have  some  solid  ground- 
work for  your  calculations  there,  and  here  you  have  none.' 

'  Haven't  I  ?  Yes,  I  have  ;  only  you'd  be  offended  if  I  were  to 
tell  you  what  it  is.  I  must  have  your  hand,  please — no,  the  left/ 
as  she  offered  him  the  right  with  a  somewhat  reluctant  air.  '  Yes, 
in  this  pretty  little  pink  palm  I  can  read  a  great  deal.  First  and 
foremost,  that  it  will  be  your  own  fault  if  ever  you  go  back  to  Haw- 
leigh  parsonage  as  Miss  Luttrell ;  secondly,  that  you  can  have  as 
many  hunters  as  you  like  at  your  disposal  next  winter ;  thirdly, 
that  it  will  be  your  own  fault  if  you  have  not  your  pony-carriage 
and  outriders  for  the  park  in  the  following  spring.  That's  my  pro* 
phecy.  Of  course  it  will  depend  in  a  considerable  measure  upon 
yourself  whether  I  prove  a  true  prophet.' 

Elizabeth's  heart  beat  a  little  faster  as  Lord  Paulyn  released 
her  hand,  with  just  the  faintest  detention  of  those  slim  fingers  in 
his  strong  grasp.  Was  not  this  the  very  realisation  of  her  brightest, 
fondest  dreams  of  earthly  glory?  Rank  and  wealth,  fashion  and 
pleasure  and  splendour,  seemed,  as  it  were,  flung  into  her  lap,  like  a 
heap  of  gathered  roses,  without  trouble  or  effort  of  her  own  to  com- 
pass their  winning ;  prizes  in  life's  lottery  that  she  had  only  thought 
of  in  a  far-off  way,  as  blessings  which  might  come  to  her  sooner  or 
later,  if  fortune  were  kind — but  prizes  that  she  had  thought  of  very 
much  and  very  often — to  be  cast  thus  at  her  feet !  For,  although  the 
Viscount  had  not  in  plain  words  offered  her  his  hand  and  fortune, 
there  was  a  significance  in  his  tone,  an  earnestness  in  his  looks,  that 
made  his  speech  almost  a  preliminary  offer — a  sounding  of  the 
ground,  before  taking  a  bolder  step. 

She  gave  a  little  silvery  laugh,  which  seemed  a  sufficient  reply 
to  Lord  Paulyn's  vaticination. 

Even  in  that  moment,  with  a  vision  of  boundless  horses  and 
carriages,  country  seats  and  opera-boxes,  shining  before  her ;  dazzled 
with  the  thought  of  how  grand  a  thing  it  would  be  to  win  the  posi- 
tion she  had  talked  of  winning  in  her  wildest,  most  insolent  moods; 
to  prove  to  Gertrude  and  Diana,  and  all  the  little  world  which 
might  have  doubted  or  disparaged  her,  that  she  was  indeed  a 
superior  creature,  marked  out  by  destiny  for  a  splendid  career — 
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even  amid  such  thoughts  as  these,  there  came  the  image  of  Malcolm 
Forde,  a  disturbing  presence. 

*  Could  I  bear  my  life  without  him?'  she  thought ;  '  could  I  ever 
pat  him  quite  out  of  my  mind  ?' 

All  her  worldly  longings,  her  ignorant  yearning  for  the  splendours 
of  this  world,  seemed  hardly  strong  enough  to  weigh  against  that 
foolish  passion  for  a  man  who  had  never  professed  any  warmer  re- 
gard for  her  than  for  the  most  commonplace  of  young  women  in 
his  congregation. 

*  If  he  loved  me,  and  asked  me  to  be  his  wife,  should  I  be 
foolish  enough  to  marry  him,  I  wonder?'  she  thought,  while  Lord 
P&ulyn's  admiring  gaze  was  still  rooted  to  her  thoughtful  face ; 
1  would  I  give  up  every  pleasure  I  have  ever  dreamed  about  for  his 
sake?* 

The  Viscount  was  happily  unconscious  of  the  turn  which  his 
companion's  thoughts  had  taken.  He  fancied  that  it  was  his  own 
suggestive  remarks  which  had  made  her  thoughtful. 

€I  fancy  I  hit  her  rather  hard  there/  he  said  to  himself.  '  I 
don't  suppose  it  will  ever  come  to  anything,  and  I've  made  my 
book  so  as  to  hedge  the  matrimonial  question  altogether ;  but  if 
ever  I  do  marry,  that's  the  girl  I'll  have  for  my  wife.  Not  a  six- 
pence to  bless  herself  with,  of  course — and  there  are  no  end  of 
young  women  in  the  market  who'd  bring  me  a  hatful  of  money — 
but  a  man  can't  have  everything,  and  a  girl  who'd  been  brought  up 
in  a  Devonshire  parsonage  wouldn't  be  likely  to  have  any  extrava- 
gant notions  calculated  to  ruin  a  fellow.' 

By  which  sagacious  reflection  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Viscount 
was  not  without  the  Paulyn  virtue  of  economy. 

Hilda's  calm  presence  appeared  anon  upon  the  threshold  of  the 
open  door,  leading  the  way  for  the  others;  and  this  being  the  last 
°f  the  state  rooms,  the  Viscount's  opportunities  came  to  an  end. 
^fc  was  hardly  sorry  for  this,  perhaps,  having  said  already  rather 
more  than  he  wanted  to  say.  '  But  that  girl  is  handsome  enough 
to  make  any  fellow  lose  his  head,'  he  said  to  himself,  by  way  of 
c*cuse  for  his  own  imprudence. 

Miss  Disney  surveyed  the  two  with  a  thoughtful  countenance. 
'  I  hope  you  have  been  entertained  with  the  pictures,  Miss  Eliza- 
^Ui,'  she  said,  with  the  faintest  possible  sneer;  '  I  had  no  idea  that 
^ginald  was  so  accomplished  a  critic  as  to  keep  you  amused  all 
tl*is  time.' 

1  We  haven't  been  looking  at  the  pictures  or  talking  of  the  pie- 
ces half  the  time,'  replied  Elizabeth  coolly.  '  You  don't  imagine 
0x*e  could  interest  oneself  for  an  hour  with  those  dingy  old  por- 
traits. We  have  been  talking  of  ourselves — always  a  most  delight- 
fl*l  Rubject.' 

Miss  Disney  smiled  a  wintry  smile. 
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*  Then  if  we  have  done  with  the  pictures,  we  may  as  well  go 
back  to  my  aunt,'  she  said. 

'  0,  hang -it  all/  exclaimed  Lord  Paulyn,  looking  at  his  watch, 
a  bulky  hunter  that  had  been  over  more  five-barred  gates  and  bull- 
finches than  fall  to  the  lot  of  many  time-pieces,  *  there's  an  hour 
and  a  half  before  dinner ;  we  can't  shiver  in  that  Siberian  drawing- 
room  all  that  time.  Put  on  your  wraps,  and  come  for  a  walk  in  the 
park,  and  I'll  take  you  round  to  the  stables  and  show  you  my 
hunters.' 

Anything  seemed  preferable,  even  to  aunt  Chevenix,  than  that 
dreary  drawing-room  with  its  handful  of  fuel ;  so  the  ladies  clad 
themselves  in  shawls  and  winter  jackets,  and  sallied  out  with  Lord 
Paulyn  to  inspect  his  domain. 

There  was  very  little  to  see  in  the  park — a  vast  expanse  of  flat- 
ness dotted  about  by  some  fine  old  timber;  a  young  plantation  of 
sycamore  and  poplar — the  dowager  affected  only  the  cheapest  kind  of 
timber — here  and  there,  looking  pinched  and  poor  in  its  leaflessness, 
protected  by  a  rugged  post-and-rail  fence,  with  Lady  Paulyn's  initials 
branded  upon  every  rail,  lest  midnight  marauders  should  plunder  her 
fences  in  their  lawless  quest  for  firewood.  It  was  all  very  sombre 
and  dreary  in  the  early  November  twilight,  and  the  black  moorland 
above  them  took  a  threatening  aspect,  as  of  a  sullen  giant  meditat- 
ing some  vengeance  against  the  house  of  Ashcombe,  which  had  lain 
a  vassal  at  his  feet  so  long. 

'  I  would  rather  have  the  humblest  cottage  perched  up  yonder 
on  the  summit  of  that  hill,'  cried  Elizabeth,  pointing  to  the  dark 
edge  of  the  moor,  behind  which  the  faint  yellow  light  was  fading, 
'  than  this  grand  house  down  here ;  there's  something  stifling  in 
the  atmosphere.' 

'  You'd  find  it  uncommonly  cold  up  yonder  in  the  winter,'  re- 
plied the  Viscount  in  his  practical  way ;  '  and  Ashcombe  wouldn't 
be  half  a  bad  place  if  it  was  properly  kept  up,  with  about  six  times 
the  establishment  my  mother  keeps.  But  she  has  her  whims,  poor 
old  lady,  and  I'm  bound  to  give  way  to  them  as  long  as  she's  mis- 
tress here.' 

1  How  good  of  you  !'  said  Hilda;  '  how  very  good  of  you,  to 
allow  my  aunt  to  deprive  herself  of  luxuries  and  pleasures  in  order 
that  you  may  be  the  richest  man  in  the  county  !' 

'  You  needn't  indulge  your  natural  propensity  for  sneering,  at  my 
expense,  Miss  Disney,'  replied  Lord  Paulyn  rather  savagely.  'It 
amuses  my  mother  to  save  money,  and  I  let  her  do  it.  Just  as  I 
should  let  her  keep  a  roomful  of  tame  cats  if  she  had  a  fancy  that 
way.  I  don't  think  your  position  in  the  family  is  one  that  gives 
you  a  right  to  criticise  my  conduct.' 

The  fair  transparent  face  flushed  faintly  for  a  moment,  but  Miss 
Disney  vouchsafed  no  answer ;  and  Diana  Lnttrell  plunged  valour- 
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ously  into  the  gap  with  an  eager  demand  to  see  the  hunters  before 
it  grew  qnite  dark. 

'  Very  proper  indeed/  thought  Mrs.  Chevenix ;  '  that  kind  of 
young  woman  requires  a  good  deal  of  putting  down.  I  never  like 
these  dependent  cousins  about  a  young  man — especially  if  they 
happen  to  be  good-looking.' 

She  glanced  at  Miss  Disney,  a  slim  graceful  figure  of  about 
middle  height,  dressed  in  a  shabby  black  silk  gown,  but  with  a  cer- 
tain elegance  and  style  that  was  independent  of  dress.  A  fair  deli- 
cate face,  from  whose  thoughtful  calm  the  Chevenix  eye  could  dis- 
cover very  little.  She  had  only  a  general  impression  that  these  quiet 
young  women  are  of  all  others  the  most  dangerous. 

They  went  to  the  stables  to  see  Lord  Paulyn's  horses;  and  Mi's. 
Chevenix  had  to  endure  rather  an  uncomfortable  quarter  of  an  hour 
going  in  and  out  of  loose  boxes,  where  satin-coated  steeds  with 
fiery  eyes  jerked  and  champed  and  snorted  at  her  with  malignant 
intentions,  or  seemed  so  to  champ  and  snort ;  but  she  bore  it  all 
*ith  a  lamb-like  meekness ;  while  Elizabeth  patted  the  velvety 
noses  of  these  creatures  with  her  ungloved  hand,  and  brushed  fear- 
lessly  against  their  hind  legs  in  a  manner  that  went  far  to  confirm 
tte  Viscount's  belief  in  her  vast  superiority  to  the  common  order 
of  women.  Not  that  Hilda  Disney  showed  any  fear  of  the  horses. 
She  was  as  much  at  home  with  them  as  if  they  had  been  so  many 
kp-dogs,  and  they  seemed  to  know  and  love  her,  a  fact  which  Mrs. 
Chevenix  marked  with  a  jealous  eye. 

'  Love  me,  love  my  dog,'  she  thought ;   '  some  people  begin  by 
Joviog  the  dog/ 

It  was  dark  when  they  left  the  great  gloomy  quadrangle  where 
the  long  row  of  loose  boxes  had  the  air  of  so  many  cells  for  solitary 
C0Dfitiement,  and  Miss  Disney  conducted  them  to  one  of  the  nu- 
merous spare  bedrooms  to  readjust  their  toilets  for  the  evening,  a 
b^oom  which  was  spare  in  every  sense  of  the  word :   sparely  fur- 
Dlshod  with  an  ancient  four-poster  and  half  a  dozen  grim    high- 
hack^  chairs,  a  darksome  mahogany  dressing-table,  a  tall  narrow 
'^king-glass  which  was  a  most  impartial  reflector  of  the  human 
cou**tenance,  making  every  one  alike  hideous ;  sparely  lighted  with 
*  8l**gle  candle  in  a  massive  armorial- emblazoned  silver  candlestick. 
"e*e  Hilda  left  them  to  their  own  devices.     There  was  no  offer  of 
Mtexnoon  tea,  and  Diana  yawned  dismally  as  she  cast  herself  upon 
one   of  the  high-backed  chairs. 

*  How  I  wish  it  was  over !'  she  exclaimed ;  '  I  don't  think  I  ever 
^a<l  such  a  long  day.  It's  all  very  well  for  Lizzie,  she  has  Lord 
^^lyn  to  flirt  with,  and  I  suppose  it's  rather  nice  to  flirt  with  a 
\l^count.  But  Miss  Disney  is  really  the  most  un-get-on-able-with 
K11*  that  it  was  ever  mv  misfortune  to  encounter.' 

'Miss  Disney  is  a  very  clever  young  woman,  iuy  vtewc,  fox  «}&. 
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that,'  replied  Mrs.  Chevenix  mysteriously;  'rely  upon  it,  she  has 
her  own  views  ahout  her  position  here.' 

'  You  mean  that  she  would  like  to  marry  her  cousin,  I  suppose/ 
said  Elizabeth. 

'  I  mean  that  to  do  that  is  the  sole  aim  and  object  of  her  life/ 
replied  Mrs.  Chevenix  with  conviction,  '  but  a  design  in  which  she 
will  not  succeed.' 

'  You're  so  suspicious,  auntie/  said  Elizabeth  carelessly.  *  Aren't 
we  to  have  any  more  candles  ?  0,  dear  me,  what  a  dreadful  old 
place  this  is ! — something  like  those  goblin  castles  one  reads  of  in 
German  legends,  where  there  are  a  number  of  huge  ancient  rooms 
and  only  one  old  steward,  and  where  a  traveller  begs  a  night's 
shelter,  and  is  half  frightened  to  death  before  morning.' 

The  dinner,  which  Elizabeth  had  looked  forward  to  seeing  as  a 
kind  of  natural  curiosity,  was  of  a  somewhat  shadowy  and  Barmecide 
order,  like  the  pale  wraith  of  some  decent  dinner  that  had  died  and 
been  buried  a  long  while  ago.     There  was  Julienne,  that  refuge  of 
the  destitute  in  soups,  a  thin  and  vapid  decoction,  with  a  faint  flavour 
of  pot-herbs  and  old  bones;  there  was  filleted  sole  a  la  maitre  d'hotel, 
with  a  good  deal  more  sauce — a  compound  of  the  bill-sticker  or 
paste-brush   order — than   sole.      There  was   curry,  that  rock  of 
shelter  for  the  distressed  cook — a  curry  which  might  have  been  veal 
or  rabbit,  or  the  remains  of  the  ancient  fowl  that  had  graced  the  board 
at  luncheon  ;  and  there  were  patties  also,  of  a  somewhat  flavourless 
order,  patties   that  were  curiously  lacking  in  individuality.     The 
joint  is  a  more  serious  thing,  and  the  cook,  feeling  that  her  art  was 
here  unavailing,  came  to  the  front  boldly  with  a  very  small  leg  of 
Dartmoor  mutton,  which  gave  place  anon  to  a  brace  of  pheasants, 
the  victims  of  Lord  Paulyn's  gun.     The  sweets  were  various  pre- 
parations of  a  gelatinous  and  farinaceous  order,  stately  in  shape  and 
appearance,  and  faintly  flavoured  with  Marsala,  or  essential  oil  of 
almonds.    The  dessert  consisted  of  biscuits,  and  almonds  and  raisins, 
a  dish  of  wintry  apples,  and  another  of  half-ripened  oranges,  and 
some  fossil  preparations  of  crystallised  fruit,  which  looked  like  heir- 
looms that  had  been  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  of 
tho  Paulyns.    This  banquet — served  with  a  solemn  air,  and  a  strict 
observance  of  the  proprieties,  by  the  ancient  man-of-all-work  and  a 
puritanical-looking  parlour-maid,  who  evidently  had  tho  ancient  un- 
der her  thumb,  and  who  gibed  at  him  and  scolded  him  ever  and  anon 
in  the  retirement  of  the  sideboard — was  a  somewhat  dreary  meal ; 
but  Lord  Paulyn  had  Elizabeth  on  his  left  hand,  and  found  plenty 
to  talk  about  with  that  damsel  while  the  barren  courses  dragged 
their  slow  length  along.     Mr.  Luttrell,  to  whom  a  good  dinner  was 
the  very  mainstay  of  existence,  sought  in  vain  to  satisfy  his  appetite 
with  the  insignificant  morsels  of  provision  that  were  handed  him  by 
the  ancient  serving-man ;  nor  was  he  able  to  console  himself  for  the 
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poverty  of  the  menu  by  a  desperate  recourse  to  the  bottle ;  for  the 
vintages  which  the  ancient  doled  out  to  him  were  of  so  thin  and 
soar  a  character,  that  he  was  inclined  to  think  the  still  hock  was 
more  nearly  related  to  the  dowager's  own  peculiar  brand  of  cider 
than  that  lady  would  have  cared  to  acknowledge.  He  ate  his  din- 
ner, however,  or  made  believe  to  eat,  with  a  cheerful  countenance, 
heroically  concealing  the  anguish  that  gnawed  him  within,  and  did 
his  best  to  make  himself  agreeable  to  Lady  Paulyn,  who  was  a 
strong-minded  old  woman,  read  every  line  of  the  Times  newspaper 
duly,  and  was  up  in  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  money  market, 
being  much  given  to  the  shifting  of  her  investments,  and  to  cau- 
tious little  speculations  and  dabblings  on  her  own  account.  The 
Vicar,  who  had  never  had  a  sixpence  to  invest,  found  it  rather  up- 
hill work  to  discuss  foreign  loans,  Indian  irrigation  companies,  and 
American  railways  with  this  astute  financier,  and  was  glad  when 
the  conversation  drifted  into  a  political  channel,  when  the  dowager 
proclaimed  herself  an  advanced  liberal,  with  revolutionary  notions 
about  the  income-tax. 

He  was  hardly  sorry  when  they  all  left  the  table  together,  after  a 
small  ration  of  very  indifferent  coffee  had  been  served  out  by  the 
ancient,  *  in  the  nice  friendly  continental  fashion/  as  the  dowager  re- 
marked with  a  sprightly  air,  and  he  found  a  quiet  little  dark  corner 
in  the  drawing-room — dimly  illumined  with  two  pair  of  sallow-com- 
plexioned  candles,  which  gave  a  sickly  light,  as  if  just  recovered  from 
the  jaundice — where  he  sank  into  a  peaceful  and  soothing  slumber, 
while  Lady  Paulyn  played  fox-and-geese  with  Mrs.  Chevenix,  who 
was  enraptured  by  this  small  token  of  favour  from  the  dowager. 
Lord  Paulyn  insisted  upon  playing  bezique  in  a  remote  corner  with 
Elizabeth,  leaving  Diana  and  Hilda  to  languish  in  solitude  on  one 
of  the  Grecian  couches,  Diana  making  feeble  little  attempts  at  con- 
versation, which  Miss  Disnev  would  neither  encourage  nor  assist. 

Bezique,  which  neither  of  the  players  cared  about  playing,  af- 
forded a  delightful  opportunity  for  flirtation,  in  a  shadowy  corner, 
Where  the  four  languishing  candles  made  darkness  visible;  and  it  was 
an  opportunity  which  Lord  Paulyn  contrived  to  make  the  most  of.  Yet 
be  was  careful,  withal,  not  to  commit  himself  to  anything  serious. 
There  was  always  plenty  of  time  for  that  kind  of  thing,  and  he  had 
Uome  years  ago  made  up  his  mind  never  to  marry,  unless  marriage 
should  offer  itself  to  him  backed  by  very  substantial  advantages  in 
the  way  of  worldly  wealth.  But  this  girl,  this  country  parson's 
-daughter,  had  attracted  and  fascinated  him  as  no  other  woman  had 
ever  done.  He  had,  indeed,  from  his  boyhood  cherished  an  anti- 
pathy to  feminine  society,  preferring  to  take  his  ease  in  a  public  bil- 
liard-room or  a  stable-yard,  rather  than  to  sacrifice  to  the  graces  of 
life  in  a  drawing-room  or  boudoir.  He  was  not  in  the  least  degree 
like  that  typical  Frenchman  of  modern  French  iiQveta  ^V>  «\*ro^ 
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his  forenoon  in  arraying  himself  like  the  lilies  of  the  field,  and  then 
sallies  forth,  combed  and  curled  and  perfumed,  to  languish  in  the 
boudoir  of  the  young  Marquise  de  la  Rochevielle  till  dinner-time, 
and  after  dining  elaborately  at  the  Cafe  Riche,  repairs  to  the  side- 
scenes  of  some  easy-going  theatre,  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  Made- 
moiselle Battemain  the  dancer ;  thus  employing  his  life  from  morn 
till  midnight  in  the  cultivation  of  the  tender  passion. 

Not  often  did  Reginald  Paulyn  meet  with  a  woman  whose  society 
he  considered  worth  having;  but  there  was  in  Elizabeth's  manner 
something  that  charmed  him  almost  as  much  as  her  beauty.  She 
was  so  perfectly  at  her  ease  with  him ;  showed  at  times  an  insolent 
depreciation  of  him,  which  was  refreshing  by  its  novelty ;  received 
his  adulation  with  such  an  air  of  divine  right,  that  he  felt  a  delight- 
ful sense  of  security  in  her  society.  She  was  not  trying  to  captivate 
him,  like  almost  all  the  other  young  women  of  his  acquaintance.  Her 
mind  was  not  filled  to  the  brim  with  the  one  fact  that  he  was  the 
best  match  of  the  season. 

'  Do  you  think  your  father  would  let  you  ride,'  he  asked,  '  if  I 
were  to  put  a  couple  of  horses  at  your  disposal,  and  a  steady-going 
old  groom  I've  got  down  here,  who'd  take  no  end  of  care  of  you  ?' 

*  I  am  quite  sure  papa  would  not ;  and  even  if  he  would,  I  have 
no  time  for  riding.' 

'  No  time !  Why,  what  can  you  find  to  occupy  you  down 
here  ?' 

'  I  have  my  poor  people  to  visit/ 

*  What !'  exclaimed  the  Viscount,  with  a  look  of  mingled  disgust 
and  mortification.  '  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  go  in  for  that 
kind  of  thing  ?  I  thought  your  eldest  sister  did  it  all.' 

'  I  don't  see  why  my  sister  should  have  a  copyright  in  good  works.' 

'  No  ;  but,  really,  I  thought  it  was  quite  out  of  your  line.' 

'  Thanks  for  the  compliment.  But  you  see,  I  am  not  quite  so 
bad  as  I  seem.  I  have  taken  to  visiting  some  of  papa's  poorer  parish- 
ioners lately,  and  I  have  found  the  work  much  pleasanter  than  I  fan- 
cied it  would  be.' 

'  0,  you  have  taken  to  it  lately,'  said  Lord  Paulyn,  with  a 
moody  look.  *  I  suppose  it  was  that  tall  curate  who  put  it  into 
your  head.' 

'  Yes ;  it  was  Mr.  Forde  who  first  awakened  me  to  a  sense  of 
my  duty,'  replied  Elizabeth  fearlessly. 

'  How  long  has  he  been  here,  that  fellow  ?' 

'  What  fellow  T 

'  The  curate.' 

*  Mr.  Forde  has  been  with  us  nearly  two  years.' 

After  this  the  conversation  languished  a  little,  while  Lord  Paulyn 

meditated  upon  the  possibilities  with  regard  to  Miss  Luttrell  and 

her  father's  curate.     She  had  Hashed  out  at  him  so  indignantly  just 
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now,  as  if  hi3  disrespectful  mention  of  this  man  were  an  offence  to 
herself.     He  determined  to  push  the  question  a  little  closer. 

'I  daresay  he's  a  very  decent  fellow/  he  said;  'but  I  could 
never  make  much  way  with  that  kind  of  man.  They  seem  a  distinct 
breed  somehow,  like  the  zebra.  However,  I've  no  doubt  he's  a  well- 
meaning  fellow.  I  thought  he  seemed  rather  sweet  upon  your  eldest 
sister.' 

Elizabeth  gave  a  little  scornful  laugh. 

'Mr.  Forde  is  not  sweet  upon  any  one,'  she  answered ;  '  he  is  a 
priest  for  ever,  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec ;  or  after  a  more 
severe  order,  for  I  believe  that  matrimony  was  not  forbidden  to  that 
ancient  priesthood.     Mr.  Forde  sets  his  face  against  it.' 

'An  artful  dodge  upon  his  part,  perhaps,'  said  the  Viscount 
doubtfully.  '  I  daresay  he  is  lying  in  wait  for  a  wife  worth  having.' 
His  keen  eyes  surveyed  Elizabeth's  face  with  a  searching  gaze, 
bat  could  not  read  the  mystery  of  that  splendid  countenance.  He 
would  have  gone  on  talking  about  the  curate,  but  she  checked  him 
with  an  authoritative  air. 

'  I  wouldn't  trouble  myself  to  discuss  Mr.  Forde's  inclinations,  if 
I  were  you,'  she  said ;  '  you  have  confessed  your  inability  to  sympa- 
thise with  that  kind  of  person.     He  is  a  very  noble-minded  man, 
who  lias  marked  out  a  particular  line  of  life  for  himself.     There  is 
nothing  in  common  between  you  and  him.' 

*  Candid,'  said  the  Viscount  with  a  careless  laugh,  '  but  not  com- 
plimentary. No,  I  don't  suppose  my  line  of  life  is  what  you'd  call 
noble-minded  ;  but  I  mean  to  win  a  Derby  before  I  die  ;  and  I  mean 
to  win  something  else  too' —  this  with  the  bright  red-brown  eyes  full 
°poii  her  face — '  if  I  make  up  my  mind  to  go  in  for  it.' 

The  wagonette  was  announced  at  this  juncture,  and  Mr.  Luttrell 
awoke  from  refreshing  slumbers  to  gather  his  womankind  around 
hire*  and  depart  from  the  halls  of  Ashcombe,  rejoicing  in  his  soul  at 
this  release. 

'  Thank  goodness,  that's  over !'  he  exclaimed,  as  he  settled  him- 
self ^  a  corner  0f  the  wagonette,  half  smothered  by  his  sister's 
au*l>le  draperies  and  Cashmere  shawl ;  '  and  if  ever  Lady  Paulyn 
catches  me  trusting  myself  to  her  hospitality  again,  she  may  give 
me  as  miserable  a  dinner  as  she  gave  me  to-day.' 

*  Upon  my  word,  Wilmot,  I  believe  you  are  the  most  short- 
^Shted  of  created  beings,'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Cbevenix,  with  a  pro- 

fou*a  sigh. 

'  It  would  have   required  an  uncommonly  long   sight  to  see 

^uything  fit  to  eat  at  that  dinner,'  answered  Mr.  Luttrell.   *  Supper 

ia  *  meal  to  which  I  have  a  radical  objection  ;  but  if  there's  anything 

ei**ble  in  the  house  when  we  get  home  to-night,  I  shall  be  strongly 

t^^pted  to  submit  my  digestion  to  that  ordeal.' 

'  I'm  sure  I  could  eat  half  a  barrel  of  oysters/  exclaimed  Diana 
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with  a  weary  air.  '  I  never  went  through  such  a  day  in  my  life.  It's 
all  very  fine  for  Aunt  Chevenix  and  Lizzie  to  be  puffed  up  with  the 
idea  of  having  made  a  conquest,  but  anybody  can  see  that  Lord 
Paulyn  is  a  professed  flirt,  and  that  his  attentions  are  as  meaningless 
as  they  can  be.' 

'  These  are  questions/  said  Aunt  Chevenix  with  dignity,  *  which 
time  alone  can  solve.  I  think  we  have  had  an  extremely  pleasaM 
day,  and  that  Lady  Paulyn  is  a  woman  of  wonderful  force  of  charac- 
ter. Eccentric  I  admit,  and  somewhat  close  in  her  domestic  arrange- 
ments— I'm  afraid  my  cap  was  on  one  side  all  the  evening,  from  the 
inadequacy  of  light  on  the  toilet-table  when  I  dressed  for  dinner 
— but  a  very  remarkable  woman/ 

'That's  a  safe  thing  to  say  of  anybody,  aunt,'  replied  Elizabeth. 
'  Mrs.  Brownrigg,  who  starved  her  apprentices  to  death,  was  a  remark- 
able woman.' 


THE  SERVANTS'  HALL 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  '  LORD  LYNN'S  WIFE,'  *  LADY  FLAVIA,'  ETC. 


The  long  panorama  of  Abraham's  march  across  the  plains  of  Meso- 
potamia winds  itself  out  before  us ;  the  heavy  herds  of  lowing  oxen, 
the  white  masses  of  sheep  cropping  the  short  sweet  grass  of  the 
desert,  the  camels  with  their  snaky  necks  and  noiseless  tread,  the 
household  goods  and  gear  removed  with  painful  toil  from  camp  to 
ca*ttp,  these  we  can  see  well.   But  of  the  '  young  men  and  maidens/ 
°f  the  herdsmen  who  tended  the  cattle,  of  the  damsels  who  filled  tall 
Pitchers  at  the  sandy  wells,  and  churned  fresh  milk  into  the  rough 
tatter  of  Araby  the  Blest,  who  baked  dhourra  or  millet  cakes  on  the 
griddle,  and  kindled  fires  with  the  dried  thorns  of  the  wilderness,  we 
k**ow  little  indeed. 

Servants,  as  we  first  find  them  depicted  in  the  chronicles  which 
"*ve  left  to  us  all-abiding  descriptions  of  the  patriarchal  ages,  were 
B^ver  wholly  free.    Most,  or  many,  of  the  satellites  of  some  mighty 
l^ixl  of  flocks  and  herds,  such  as  Abraham  was,  were  slaves  pure  and 
simple.     Hagar,  the  '  bondswoman/  with  her  romantic  history,  and 
son's  heritage  of  wild  independence — the  spear  and  saddle  of  the 
louin — furnishes  the  most  invaluable  illustration  of  the  former 
type.    Many  of  those  who  did  the  bidding  of  my  lord  the  Sheikh  were 
his  very  absolute  property,  just  as  the  cows,  the  goats,  and  the  sheep 
were.     But  there  were  others,  and  those  probably  the  best  and 
brightest  of  the  great  migratory  family  wending  its  way  across  Asian 
plains,  who  had  never  been  bought  and  sold  for  money.     But  they. 
"*d  sold — or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  they  had 
aPPfenticed — themselves.    Jacob,  in  his  long  voluntary  servitude — 
n*st  recompensed  by  the  gift  of  Leah,  secondly  paid  by  the  conces- 
sit^ long  delayed,  of  Rachel  as  the  wife  of  the  long-enduring  lover — 
18  aO  example  of  the  second  phase  of  servitude.    But  Jacob  himself 
?^*  by  the  consequences  of  his  agreement,  not  free.     His  heathen 
j|***^r-in-law  was  for  the  time  being  his  master  and  his  creditor,  and 
^    link  between  the  two  was  not  one  to  be  readily  snapped. 

"When  the  absurd  purists  of  the  French  Revolution  set  down 
^^^ng  the  glorious  principles  of  1789  the  axiom,  since  applauded  in 
^c*^«rica,  that  '  all  men  are  born  free  and  equal/  they  were  as  far 
T***^  the  truth  as  if  they  had  denied  that  two  and  two  make  four.  It 
18  "Very  seldom  that  we  can  predicate  of  any  two  men  that  they  are 
ex^ctly  equal.  In  weight  of  muscle,  in  weight  of  brain,  in  superior 
ca^ditions  of  health,  temper,  opportunity,  one  will  surely  bear  the 
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bell.  And  as  for  freedom  of  the  congenital  kind,  where  are  we  to 
look  for  it?  Associations,  cradle-environing  circumstances,  are 
potent  to  produce  an  effect  everywhere.  The  groove  in  which  we 
are  to  run  is  ready  hollowed  for  most  of  us  before  we  cut  our  earliest 
teeth.  It  may  generally  be  safely  said  that  the  squire's  son  will 
take  an  early  interest  in  guns  and  ponies,  and  that  little  hook-nosed 
Aminadab,  in  the  Minories,  will  in  his  tenderest  years  lend  half- 
pence at  usurious  interest,  and  execute  writs  of  fieri  facias  against 
the  oyster-grottoes  and  toys  of  his  juvenile  companions.  The  em- 
ployers of  labour,  and  those  who  supply  the  want,  are  almost  desig- 
nated from  the  beginning. 

Domestic  servitude  has  rarely,  in  any  age  of  the  world's  history, 
presented  the  repulsive  features  of  the  plantation  slavery,  the  gang 
system,  which  Greeks  and  Romans  began,  and  which  we  men  of 
Christendom — Spaniards,  Dutch,  English — worked  out  to  the  bitter 
end  in  our  sugar-fields  and  cotton  haciendas  of  Peru,  Mexico,  and 
the  Western  Indies.  That  system  had  its  mainspring  in  the  draw- 
ing of  great  profits  from  fertile  estates  tilled  by  profuse  slave  labour 
enforced  by  cruel  penalties — of  the  use,  in  fact,  of  human  cattle 
goaded  and  tamed  by  the  whip.  At  great  cost  of  life,  of  pain,  and 
of  anxious  supervision,  this  benevolent  theory  has  commonly  realised 
its  end  in  the  form  of  large  profits.  But  no  one  of  any  country  or 
creed  has  ever  sought  to  regulate  his  household  according  to  the 
model  of  a  Jamaica  or  Brazilian — or  possibly  a  Campanian — slave- 
worked  estate.  Men — even  tyrants — like  to  see  smiling  faces 
about  them,  are  averse  to  signs  and  sounds  of  sufferings,  and  prefer 
to  be  at  least  ostensibly  in  the  good  graces  of  the  men  and  women 
whom  they  encounter  a  dozen  times  a  day.  Rely  on  it,  that  Nero 
was  good  to  his  slaves,  and  Domitian  gracious  to  his  freedmen ;  that 
the  maddest  wretch  who  ever  abused  the  purple  and  the  diadem, 
from  Paul  of  Russia  to  Theodore  of  Abyssinia,  desired  the  goodwill 
of  those  who  lived  under  his  roof.  The  sallow  captive  sickening  in 
some  Umbrian  mine,  the  gaunt  drudge  grinding  in  the  Roman  flour- 
mill,  might  have  thought  with  a  sigh  of  envy  of  the  difference  be- 
tween their  lot  and  that  of  the  fat  smooth-skinned  slaves  within  my 
lord  senator's  gates,  insolent  jovial  beings  on  whose  plump  necks 
the  yoke  of  bondage  sat  very  lightly. 

The  old  principle  exacted  some  steady  standpoint,  some  fixity  of 
tenure,  in  the  relations  between  man  and  master,  between  maid  and 
mistress.  That  Jeames  or  John  Thomas  should  give  a  month's 
warning,  that  Mary  Anne  should  better  her  condition  by  migrating 
to  a  region  of  higher  wages  or  ampler  perquisites,  would  have 
seemed  a  preposterous  hypothesis  to  our  forefathers,  whether  Jew  or 
Gentile,  Roman  or  Teuton.  The  masters  and  mistresses  of  the  dead- 
and-buricd  ages  were  tenacious  in  their  hold  of  those  who  did  their' 
bidding.     Long  terms  of  service,  stringent  agreements  resembling 
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iiiJeutures  of  apprenticeship,  were  the  role  in-old  days.  And  these 
were  interpreted  in  case  of  need  by  judges  and  justices  who  had 
scant  sympathy  with  insubordinate  feeling. 

Tie  favourite  sen-ant  of  the  classic  epoch — and  he  seems  to  have 
Banked  Lis  master's  kindness— was  the  freednian.    The  picked  and 
chosen  man  who  had  been  lifted  out  of  the  great  slough  of  slavery 
npjiears  to  have  stood  stoutly  by  his  master.   Mighty  Pompey,  alone 
in  Hie  fatal  boat  with  his  freednian  ;  Nero,  Heeding  to  death  under 
self-inflicted  wounds  in  the  hut  which  his  freednian  alone  bad  shared, 
prove  how  tough  was  the  tie  of  gratitude  between  the  lord  and  the 
emancipated  chattel.     A  Roman's  freedinan  was  to  bim  what  his 
shadow  was — inseparable.     And  the  hired  servant,   'my  man'  of 
the  middle  ages,  was,  during  the  term  of  his  hire,  nearly  as  trust- 
worthy.   When  the  old  Dane  sea-king  Buy  threw  himself  from  the 
enemy's  deck  into  the  gray  waves  of  the  Baltic,  crying  to  '  all  Buy's 
boys  to  go  overboard,'  several  gallant  lads  obeyed  the  summons  to 
«  Watery  grave.     Buy  was  their  captain  and  leader,  and  it  was  for 
than  to  follow  him  —  even  overboard.      The  hire  being  paid,  the 
"■ork  must  be  done. 

The  relations  of  master  and  servant,  as  understood  daring  the 
feudal  epoch,  are  admirably  illustrated  in  the  well-known  Scottish 
ballad  of  '  Edom  O'Gordon.'  The  unfortunate  lady  of  the  castle, 
hard  beset  in  her  burning  stronghold  by  the  followers  of  the  robber 
■:liief,  recognises  a  former  retainer  among  the  most  active  of  the  be- 
i-.,  and  thus  accosts  him  : 

'  YVac  worth  ray  while  I  my  lunii  John, 

I  paid  ye  well  your  hire  ; 
Why  pull  ye  down  the  chimney  wall 
Lets  m  to  me  the  fire  V 

AjiJthe  reply  of  the  ex-servant  is  characteristic: 

'  Ye  paid  me  well  my  hire,  Indie, 
Ye  paid  me  well  my  fee  ; 
But  now  I"m  Edom  o'  Gordon's  man- 
Maun  either  do  or  dee  1' 

t>ugald  ilalgetty  himself,  type  of  all  Free  Lances  and  roving 
"J^enturers,  could  not  more  succinctly  have  expressed  the  loyalty, 
absotate  while  it  lasted,  which  was  based  on  a  regular  engagement 
*Qd  a  stipulated  wage. 

Shakespeare's  servants,  to  whatever  date  the  action  of  the  play 
r*ay  be  assigned,  are  essentially  the  servants  of  a  time  of  transition 
r°1i  old  fashions  to  new,  such  ns  the  Elizabethan  era  undoubtedly 
>  ***-  Thus  in  King  Lear  we  have  the  noble  example  of  fidelity  set 
&  Gloster's  servant,  who  fights  and  dies  to  save  his  aged  master's 
'^ea  ff0m  being  torn  out  by  the  wicked  accomplices  of  the  king's 
'""'alural  daughters.  In  other  plays  we  have  'good  old  Adam' 
^I'^-nding  the  remains  of  his  strength  in  journeying  ml\\  fee.  ovAcasK- 
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son  of  his  beloved  lot  A;  we  have  Bardolph's  wish  to  be  with  his 
master  Falstaff,  just  deceased,  even  at  the  price  of  eternal  misery ; 
and  many  another  pattern  of  unreasoning  canine  trust  and  truth. 
But,  then,  we  see  other  instances  of  roguish  timeserving;  while,  in 
the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  FalstafTs  discharged  followers,  Nym 
and  Pistol,  are  malignant  as  well  as  mutinous,  spiteful  as  well  as  de- 
void of  gratitude  for  the  useful  protection  and  capricious  kindness  of 
the  fat  knight.  As  a  rule,  tho  balance,  as  held  by  Shakespeare, 
preponderates  greatly  in  favour  of  the  good  qualities  of  those  in  a 
servile  position.  The  poor  knave,  who  might  very  possibly  fie  and 
filch  on  his  own  account,  would  commonly  stand  up  stoutly  for  his 
master  with  wits  and  tongue,  with  sword  and  buckler ;  would  bear 
a  beating  from  him  or  for  him,  and  was  ready  to  help  him  with  un- 
questioning obedience  in  no  matter  what  enterprise,  for  good  or  ill. 

What  may  be  called  the  commercial  servant — the  man  or  maid 
who  exchanges  a  certain  commodity  entitled  skilled  labour  for  an- 
other commodity  known  as  money  —  he  or  she  is  as  purely  a  pro- 
duct of  modern  times  as  is  the  Social  Science  Congress.  The  old 
names  of  servant  and  master  exist,  but  they  are  hollow  shams ;  poor 
feeble  echoes  of  the  old  realities  for  ever  dead  and  gone.  Jeames 
or  John  Thomas,  an  independent  citizen,  who  consents  to  put  on 
livery  for  high  wages,  is  too  well  aware  that  he  is  of  the  same  '  flesh 
and  blood'  as  his  employer  to  entertain  any  romantic  illusions  as  to 
the  latter.  His  soul  does  not  wear  plush  and  hair-powder,  what- 
ever he  may  do  in  the  body ;  and  tho  heraldic  device  on  his  buttons 
is  simply  to  him  some  monstrous  beast,  not  the  sacred  griffin  or 
wyvern,  for  tho  honour  of  which  the  stanch  hangers-on  of  noble 
houses  used  to  handle  steel  blade  or  oaken  cudgel  with  equal  readi- 
ness. Nor  are  the  Abigails  of  our  day  quite  such  picturesque  ex- 
amples of  stubborn  fidelity  as  were  their  great  great-grandmothers. 
"When  the  goods  of  Colonel  Francis  Charteris  were  seized  by  war- 
rant of  the  court  that  condemned  him,  in  1728,  the  servants  in  his 
town-house  stood  a  siege  against  the  inefficient  police  of  the  day ; 
and  a  woman,  bolder  than  the  men,  actually  discharged  a  pistol 
among  the  beadles  and  constables  as  they  forced  an  entrance.  Writs 
oifi-fa  may  now  bo  executed  within  the  Bills  of  Mortality  without 
the  sheriff's  satellites  having  to  apprehend  a  rescue  from  some  Ty- 
burnian  housemaid  armed  with  a  revolver. 

It  is  hardly  wonderful  that  servants,  considered  simply  as  such, 
have  been  steadily  falling  off  in  the  qualities  of  subordination  and 
attachment  ever  since  they  began  to  bo  free.  The  merits  of  an 
ideal  servant  are  perhaps  incompatible  with  the  character  of  a  free- 
man conscious  of  his  liberty.  Dogged  faithfulness,  obstinate  affec- 
tion, docile  obedience,  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  attributes  of 
a  spaniel  rather  than  of  a  human  being,  whether  hired  or  not.  The 
whole  tendency  of  progress  and  legislation  has  for  ages  tended  to 
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sap  tbe  prestige  of  superior  station,  and  to  equalise  the  practical,  if 
not  the  titular,  distinctions  of  rank.  The  intercourse  too  between 
scmnt  and  master,  between  maid  and  mistress,  was  formerly  of  a 
nature  so  familiar,  frequent,  and  unrestrained,  that  we. can  hardly 
realise  the  intimate  acquaintance  with  each  other's  circumstances 
anil  feelings  which  high  and  low  possessed.  The  John  Thomas  of 
old  times  had  his  memories  of  many  journeys  in  which  he  and  his 
mater  shored  hardships  and  dangers  from  highwaymen  and  floods, 
from  tavern  brawlers  and  marauding  soldiery.  They  had  floundered 
in  company  through  rmagmires,  forded  rivers,  been  lost  on  moorland 
road*,  occasionally  fought  side  by  side,  and  often  arrived  together, 
exhausted  and  mire- stained,  on  foundered  nags,  at  some  welcome 
hostelry.  The  lady  too  was  used  to  sit  among  her  maidens  for  long 
hoars  as  they  plied  the  spinning-wheel,  and  sho  knew  every  ballad 
*hey  could  sing,  every  story  they  could  tell,  and  the  names  of  their 
little  brothers  and  of  their  rustic  sweethearts  were  no  mystery  to  her. 
-There  was  not  then  tbe  great  gulf  which  education,  refinement, 
ai»d  changes  political  and  social,  have  hollowed  out  between  those 
wuo  command  and  those  who  serve. 

To  reduce  the  connection  implied  in  domestic  servitude  to  a  dry 
"**gain  is  certainly  to  eliminate  some  of  the  most  valuable  features 
®f  the  old  system.  The  ancient  arrangement  was  not  one-sided. 
^-Qe  servant's  fidelity  was  repaid  by  protection,  more  needed  in  un- 
Settled  times  than  it  now  is,  by  much  rough  kindness,  and  by  re- 
fiSftl  for  his  comfort  in  helpless  old  age.  We  are  somewhat  disposed 
fcow  to  sneer  at  almshouses;  yet  when  it  was  common  to  found  such 
1E»*titntions,  hundreds  of  worn-out  domestics  saw  iu  tiieui  a  snag 
Retreat  into  which  they  were  no  more  ashamed  to  bo  inducted  than 
13  Dr.  Rectangle  to  receive  the  emoluments  of  his  Fellowship. 
"^tllj  more  common  was  it  for  a  manor-house  to  contain,  as  an  inte- 
S*»l  and  necessary  portion  of  its  garrison,  a  number  of  pensioners, 
superannuated  servants,  whose  claim  to  a  chamber  in  some  loft  or 
'ortet,  to  a  settle  by  the  kitchen  fire,  and  to  a  share  of  the  corned- 
**cef  and  barley- bread,  none  could  dispute.  The  notion  of  a  contract 
terroinable  at  the  will  of  either  party,  and  which  implies  no  obliga- 
tion on  either  side,  would  have  been  strange  to  our  ancestors  in  the 
''ays  of  trunkhose  and  farthingales,  or  even  in  the  later  age  of  ruf- 
™6a  Kid  periwig. 

We  have  all  grown  more  decorous,  and  perhaps  more  virtu - 
0Q8,  than  were  the  generations  that  preceded  us ;  and  it  is  certain 
lo-*t  the  modern  footman,  the  Mary  Ann  of  the  present  day,  and 
">e  contemporary  butler,  compare  very  favourably  in  respect  to  their 
Keneral  conduct  with  the  Wills  and  Mollies  of  the  seventeenth  and 
e*gkteenth  centuries.  Beyond  their  affection  for  their  employers, 
those  gentlemen's  gentlemen  and  ladies'  own  women  seem  to  have 
'-J"l  little  good  in  them.      That  they  were  insolent  to  &\xm\j»,ct&  ot 
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inferior  condition  to  that  of  their  masters,  that  they  were  fond  of 
drink,  brawling,  and  riotous  living,  a  very  slight  acquaintance  with 
English  literature  suffices  to  show.  That  they  were  rapacious  to  a 
shameless  extent,  and  that  a  visitor's  fees  nowadays  to  his  friend's 
servants  are  as  nothing  when  contrasted  with  the  amount  of  vails 
that  were  formerly  extorted  from  a  guest's  pocket,  is  also  undeni- 
able. There  were  many  poor  gentlemen  with  perhaps  a  foot  planted 
on  the  lowest  step  of  the  professional  ladder  that  was  to  be  climbed 
ere  they  could  scale  the  enchanted  tableland  where  woolsacks  and 
mitres,  and  high  commands,  civil  and  military,  awaited  thetn,  who 
must  have  groaned  as  they  put  on  the  new  tie-wig  and  the  cravat 
of  spotless  lace,  and  ordered  the  chairmen  to  bear  them  to  the 
stately  portals  of  some  noble  patron  who  had  asked  them  to  dinner. 
It  was  not  of  my  lord,  with  his  blue  ribbon  and  glittering  star ;  not 
of  my  lady,  in  brocade  and  diamonds ;  not  of  the  company  of  minis- 
ters, and  generals,  and  wits,  and  duchesses,  that  poor  Dick  Brief- 
less, or  the  Reverend  Laurence  Silverspeech,  was  afraid.  Those  of 
whom  he  stood  in  awe  were  the  terrible  gang  of  gorgeous  harpies, 
the  dreaded  band  of  chartered  brigands  in  livery,  to  whom  he  must 
pay  blackmail  before  he  could  cross  the  entrance-hall  and  get  safe 
into  his  sedan  once  more.  Ruefully  had  he  counted  the  few  guineas 
in  his  lean  purse,  and  anxiously  had  he  considered  the  relative  im- 
portance of  the  obtrusive  leviers  of  tribute.  There  were  the  under- 
lings whom  a  crown  would  propitiate ;  but  there  were  others  who 
would  have  been  insulted  by  the  proffered  silver,  and  whose  out- 
stretched palms  would  close  on  no  meaner  metal  than  gold.  Com- 
pliance was  not  optional.  The  impertinence  of  a  disappointed 
lackey  might  indeed  be  endured,  but  few  cared  to  be  put  under  the 
ban,  so  to  speak,  of  the  servants'  hall,  to  have  the  great  man  denied  to 
tkeni  when  they  called,  to  incur  the  awkward  consequences  of  mislaid 
letters  and  cards  intercepted,  to  meet  in  other  illustrious  vestibules 
the  scowling  faces  of  a  hostile  troop  of  menials.  The  victims  rarely 
resisted,  but  the  sacrifice  was  no  light  one. 

'  A  few  more  such  dinners,'  says  poor  Dick,  as  he  retires  to  his 
gaunt  chambers  in  the  Temple,  to  exchange  his  gold-laced  coat  and 
buckled  shoes  for  dressing-gown  and  slippers  ;  '  a  few  more  such 
dinners,  and  unless  my  lord  gets  me  the  place,  I  am  ruined.' 

In  insolence,  audacity,  and  extravagance,  the  French  pre-revo- 
lutionary  lackeys  eclipsed  our  own.  Compared  with  Jasmin,  Lafleur, 
and  Bourgogne,  swaggering  and  throwing  dice  in  the  antechamber  of 
some  French  marquis  and  boon  companion  of  the  Regent,  even  the 
London  footman  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  a  model  of  steadi- 
ness. No  English  parliament  ever  interrupted  its  graver  labours  to 
pass  acts  against  the  heroes  of  the  shoulder-knot,  whereas  the  par- 
liament of  Paris — such  as  it  was — and  the  more  potent  King  of 
France  and  Navarre,  promulgated  endless  edicts  and  decrees  to  re- 
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:s  the  impndeut  contempt  for  law  and  order,  of  which  the  vattt- 
f  of  the  great  nohles  set  so  pernicious  an  example.  The  ser- 
-vant  of  whom  Addison  relates  that  he  strutted  about  London  in  the 
beat  uniform  of  his  master,  an  officer  in  the  Guards,  and  had  the 
ill-luck  to  encounter  the  captain  himself,  deserved,  if  readiness  of 
■wit  be  really  Gallic,  to  have  been  a  Frenchman.  For  he  made  no 
useless  effort  to  avoid  his  master,  but  walking  across  the  street  and 
Wring  affably,  he  said,  '  Sir,  I  am  sore  you  have  too  much  respect 
forronrself  to  cane  me  in  this  honourable  habit;'  and  by  his  defer- 
ential effrontery  earned  his  forgiveness.  Italian,  Hungarian,  and  in 
some  cases  French  households  are  still  regulated  on  the  old  plau  of 
-English  management  which  sounds  so  oddly  in  the  mouth  of  Master 
Slender,  ■  I  keep  but  three  men  and  a  maid.  .  .  .  What  matters,  I 
live  as  a  poor  gentleman  should.'  This  disproportion  between  the 
seses,  as  regarded  domestic  employment,  was  once  as  common  in 
-England  as  it  now  is  in  Italy,  Hungary,  or  Russia.  Throughout 
the  greater  part  of  Continental  Europe  men  cook  and  sweep,  make 
*>eels  and  dust  the  French  clocks  and  Sevres  vases  on  the  chimney- 
piece,  while  poor  Phillis,  anything  but  neat-handed,  devotes  her 
energies  to  the  scouring  of  stone  floors  and  the  burnishing  of  copper 
stewpans.  East  of  the  Danube,  indeed,  we  begin  to  find  something 
oriental  in  the  style  of  the  larger  households.  A  Russian  or  Walla- 
ch-ian  boyard,  a  Magyar  magnate,  is  probably  ignorant  of  the  precise 
numbers  of  his  retinue,  and  certainly  needs  not  to  distress  himself 
About  the  necessity  of  providing  bedrooms  in  adequate  amount  for 
those  who  do  his  bidding.  In  summer  these  easily  contented  peo- 
ple sleep  on  the  floors  of  the  long  corridors,  or  lie  coiled  up  like  dogs 
on  the  reed  mats  of  the  verandah,  ready  to  spring  up  in  a  moment 
■t  their  lord's  summons.  In  winter  they  huddle  and  crowd  into 
small  stove-heated  apartments,  the  atmosphere  of  which  would  be 
intolerable  to  us,  and  there  doze  and  dream  in  a  state  of  simmering 
satisfaction.  It  costs  little,  iu  a  land  of  plenty  like  the  Banat,  or 
South  Russia,  to  feed  an  army  of  domestics,  and  in  a  sort  of  slo- 
venly somnambulistic  fashion  they  perform  their  duties,  while  it  no 
more  enters  into  their  heads  to  dispute  the  commands  of  their  master 
than  to  cavil  at  the  ordinances  of  the  Church. 

Far  other  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  American  help  executes 
01"ders.  The  strong  national  tendency  to  argue  the  pohit  is  in  this 
Cftse  aggravated  by  the  remembrance  that  domestic  service  is  of  it- 
seU"  a  kind  of  petty  treason  against  the  doctrine  of  equality,  and  not 
*v©n  dollars  will  purchase  unquestioning  subniissiveness  from  free- 
*>°*1i  natives  of  the  great  Republic.  The  rapidity  with  which  the 
^sl  waiters  and  chambermaids  of  a  New-York  hotel  imbibe  theories 
°*  democratic  fraternity  has  astonished  many  travellers,  while  even 
t-ko  negroes  are  considered  as  less  polite  and  efficient  fttteiwl.Mi.Vai 
"**■  they  once  were.     There  is  probably  some  TesuYvuim  <A  Vra.'On.  to 
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the  sweeping  statement  that  the  civility  of  a  class  or  of  a  race  is  in 
an  inverse  ratio  to  the  amount  of  liberty  which  it  enjoys.  Good 
manners,  if  by  them  we  understand  courtesy  and  a  desire  to  please 
those  of  superior  station,  are  too  delicate  plants  to  endure  the  at- 
mosphere of  freedom,  and  even  the  Neapolitan  lazzarone,  whose  old 
motto  it  was  that  cringing  and  sugared  words  were  cheap  to  buy  and 
dear  to  sell,  has  ceased  to  bestow  on  Mr.  Cook's  contract  tourists 
the  high-flown  title  of  Excellency.  The  West-Indian  negro  formerly 
made  a  most  valuable  servant,  kind,  patient,  faithful,  loving  his 
master's  children,  proud  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  and  willingly 
exchanging  the  blue  skies  and  balmy  air  of  the  Antilles  for  the  moist 
climate  and  gray  clouds  of  our  country,  rather  than  accept  freedom 
and  a  pension  in  his  native  island.  But  these  were  unquestionably 
the  virtues  of  a  slave,  not  of  a  human  being  with  a  full  sense  of 
human  rights  and  responsibilities,  and  we  must  not  be  surprised  if 
we  now  find  Quashee  self-assertive,  and  very  little  inclined  to  defer 
to  the  aristocracy  of  a  white  skin. 

In  Eastern,  and  especially  in  Indian  households,  the  principle 
of  the  division  of  labour  has  been  pushed  to  its  extremest  pitch. 
It  is  difficult,  without  actual  experience,  to  conceive  a  state  of  things 
in  which  the  water-carrier  would  be  insulted  by  an  order  to  sweep 
the  floor,  and  where  washerman  and  watchman  would  under  no  cir- 
cumstances be  bribed  to  pull  a  punkah,  pitch  a  tent,  or  beat  a  carpet. 
This  curious  adherence  to  antique  custom  naturally  entails  the  en- 
listment of  a  regiment  of  followers,  but  in  a  land  where  a  few  shil- 
lings monthly  will  furnish  each  servant  and  his  family  with  rice  and 
ghee,  currie  and  jowaree  cakes,  this  tax  on  the  purse  of  the  em- 
ployer is  not  very  severe.  In  Ceylon  a  few  domestics  perform  the 
work,  at  somewhat  higher  wages,  of  treble  their  number  on  the 
mainland,  and  a  Chinaman  is  ready  to  turn  his  hand,  with  equal 
adroitness,  to  any  description  of  labour.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most 
redeeming  features  of  Mahometan  society  is  the  paternal  care  and 
gentleness  with  which  servant  and  slave,  bond  and  free,  are  alike 
treated  by  the  turbaned  chiefs  of  households.  '  The  servant,'  ac- 
cording to  the  Arab  proverb,  '  is  a  child,'  and  he  has  certainly  no 
cause  to  complain  of  ill-usage.  The  whole  current  of  religious  be- 
lief and  of  public  opinion  is  in  favour  of  indulgent  consideration  for 
dependents,  and  the  black  idolater,  hunted  down  by  slave-traders  in 
the  far  Soudan,  is  at  once  welcomed  as  a  member  of  a  Turkish 
family,  on  the  one  condition  of  conformity  to  Islam.  It  was  the 
firmness  with  which  Christian  captives  in  Barbary  adhered  to  their 
own  faith,  that  caused  the  horrors  of  Algerine  slavery,  long  since 
passed  away. 

Domestic  service  has  never,  not  even  in  classic  days,  presented 
quite  so  favourable  an  aspect  in  towns  as  in  those  country-houses 
which  seem  the  native  homes  of  a  large-handed  and  warm-hearted 
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Tl  was  ill  the  genial  season  of  Christmas,  in  especial, 
that  the  finer  features  of  old  English  life  were  seen  at  their  beat. 
For  the  time  being,  the  lord  and  lady  of  the  manor  seemed  more  than 
squire  and  dame,  and  rather  resembled  a  king  and  queen  on  a  small 
scale,  exercising  tlte  blameless  functions  of  a  beneficent  royalty  in 
their  little  riSagS  world.  There  was  welcome  for  all,  forgiveness  for 
petty  holts — for  was  it  not  Christmas" — tenderness  towards  tho  sick 
and  the  afflicted,  the  needy,  the  widow,  and  the  orphan,  for  tho 
same  sweet  reason.  Then  blazed  the  Yule  Log;  then  glistened  in 
the  ruddy  firelight  the  great  silver  flagons  of  spiced  wine,  the  tank- 
ards of  mulled  ale,  the  goblets  of  crimson  Burgundy  and  golden  sack 
and  sherries  from  vineyards  of  sunny  Spain.  Tho  dinted  armour  on 
the  walls,  the  ancient  halberds  and  swords  and  helmets,  were  half 
liilden  by  the  shining  greenery  and  scarlet  berries  of  the  festal 
holly.  High  in  mid-hall  swung,  with  its  white  waxen  berries  and 
leaves  of  a  tender  green,  a  mighty  bough  of  tho  mystic  mistletoe. 
-I-"iesently  would  come  the  feast,  culminating  in  the  solemn  bearing- 
i-Qofthe  boar's  head  on  a  monstrous  dish  of  burnished  silver;  and 
fa«altks  were  drank  and  songs  wero  sung,  and  presently  the  tables 
m»d  benches  were  cleared  away  to  leave  room  for  the  Lord  of  Mis- 
rule and  his  sportive  train,  for  mimes  and  mummers,  for  dancing 
and  antique  sports  and  innocent  mirth  that  should  go  on  till  deep 
into  tho  night,  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  liuked  for  the  time  in 
one  commonwealth  of  harmless  hearty  enjoyment  around  the  glow- 
ing embers  of  the  Ynle  Log. 

Manners,  and  the  feelings  and  circumstances  whence  manners 
spring,  have  changed  since  all  this  intermingling  of  ranks  and  classes 
took  place ;  but  there  are  still '  cakes  and  ale'  in  the  land,  and  some 
Mho  of  the  old  Yule  revelry  lingers  among  us,  most  of  all  in  such 
great  country  houses  as  are  still  tenanted  at  Christmas  by  resident 
owners.  Bounty  and  hospitality,  though  pruned,  it  may  be,  of  their 
primitive  exuberance,  are  by  no  means  dead  among  us  in  England ; 
and  the  poor  are  fed  and  warmed,  and  friends  are  entertained,  and 
the  church  is  a  bower  of  shiuing  spear-like  leaves  and  red  berries 
that  flash  back  the  wintry  sunshine  as  coral  itself  might  do ;  and 
within  the  great  house,  as  in  the  poorest  homes  in  the  parish,  holly 
g'eanas,  and  tho  mistletoe  is  hung  conspicuously  aloft ;  but  probably 
«ie  most  genuine  mirth,  the  keenest  enjoyment  of  the  season,  and 
we  moat  faithful  reproduction  of  the  merry -making  of  the  days  of  old, 
"a  to  fce  found  on  Christmas-eve  in  the  servants'  hall. 


AVE!   ET   VALE! 

Jin  3Vtrmoriam  SUnata 


Hail  !  and  Farewell  !     Such  is  the  frail  condition 

Of  earthly  intercourse  !    We  meet  to  part. 
Joy  perishes  in  rapture  of  fruition  : 

Alas  !  my  heart ! 
The  flowers  we  gather  wither  in  the  grasping ; 
On  Beauty's  cheek  no  fadeless  lilies  dwell ; 
The  hand  we  clasp  grows  throbless  in  the  clasping ; 

Hail  and  farewell ! 

Hail !  and  farewell !     The  smile  of  welcome  beameth 

Brief  as  eflulgent  upon  lovers'  lips. 
In  hope  exultant  youth  but  little  dreameth 

Of  hope's  eclipse ; 
Nor  cares  to  think  that  Time,  who  looks  so  radiant. 

Is  disenchanting  Fancy's  magic  spell, 
To  dust  dissolving  all  her  fairy  pageant : 

Hail  and  farewell ! 

Hail !  and  farewell !     'Tis  thus  each  short-lived  pleasure 

Fades  from  our  vision  like  a  phantom  wan ; 
We  turn  to  gaze  upon  our  new-found  treasure, 

And,  lo  !  'tis  gone  ! 
Mid  the  delights  that  we  most  keenly  covet 

Still  are  we  startled  by  fond  Memory's  knell, 
Ave!  ct  vale.'    0,  my  heart's  beloved, 

Hail !  and  farewell ! 

CHARLES  J.  DUNPHIE,  A 
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Chapter  L  Music  in  the  Twilight. 

It  was  a  little  church  half-hidden  by  tall  spreading  solemn  trees, 
half-dad  from  western  tower  to  chancel  walls  with  ivy  that  had 
glistened  and  rustled  and  clung  fast  through  many  generations;  a 
church,  the  unexpected  sight  of  which,  standing  in  the  midst  of  its 
quiet  graveyard,  stirred  up  thoughts  something  in  unison  with  itself 
in  hearts  not  often  given  to  matters  holy.  And  the  time  was  a 
sweet  September  evening,  the  end  of  one  of  those  delicious  days, 
farewells  to  summer  time,  so  calm,  so  absolutely  peaceful,  that  the 
twilight  and  the  gray  old  church,  the  soft  rustle  of  the  leaves  and 
the  light  haze  over  the  low-lying  fields,  made  one  feel  as  if  such  a 
scene  and  such  an  hour  would  surely  rest  in  one's  memory  for  ever. 
Within,  the  church  felt  cold  and  chilly,  and  looked  ghostly 
.  enough,  lighted  only  by  two  or  three  candles  on  or  about  a  small  har- 
monium. Here  sat  a  woman  playing  hymn  tunes;  she  was  the  Vicar's 
*ife,  but  as  we  have  nothing  to  tell  of  her  except  that  she  loved  the 
work  at  which  she  was  employed,  and  played  very  sweetly,  we  will 
Vtos  her  by,  -and  tell  of  her  choir,  as  they  stood  clustered  about  her 
fa*  their  evening  practice. 

A  blacksmith  and  his  assistant  were  foremost  among  the  men, 

«^ays  excepting  the  clerk  himself,  whose  talents,  as  he  himself 

Was  often  heard  to  say,  were  something  out  of  the  common  way  as 

**  as  music  was  concerned.    The  blacksmith  held  the  same  opinion 

°*'**wself,  and  the  blacksmith's  young  man  of  himself,  so  did  one 

°#r  two  other  members  of  the  party  of  themselves,  and  this  occa- 

810**aJly  led  to  a  little  jarring  among  them.     Musical  amateurs  are 

n°k    noted  for  a  low  estimate  of  their  individual  powers  as  a  rule ; 

Pf°ple  who  are  not  musical  are  often  spiteful  enough  to  call  them 

.  °*Xiinably  conceited;  but  our  particular  choir  were  friendly  enough 

^  ^  general  way,  and  did  not  often  express  an  unfavourable  opinion 

^ach  other,  except  at  such  high  feasts  as  Christmastide,  when 

^Hems  and  part-singing  roused  emulation  among  them,  and  unu- 

8u^-i  beer  caused  each  man  to  open  his  mind  to  his  neighbour. 

On  this  September  evening  the  calm  without  penetrated  within. 

v^nt  followed  chant,  and  hymn  followed  hymn,  while  by  degrees 

^^e  joined  in  a  clear  voice,  at  first  tremulous,  then  steadier,  and 

T?**y  sweet  throughout.    That  girlish  voice  without  effort  seemed  to 

na^  above  the  others,  and,  at  last,  led  them  all,  while  the  Vicar's 

Bzcohd  Sebibs,  Vol.  IX.  F.S.  Vol.  XIX.  lx 
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wife  stayed  her  own  singing  to  listen  to  the  foil  rich  notes,  as  with 
a  perfect  expression,  such  as  no  master,  no  training  could  ever  im- 
part, the  girl  went  on, 

1  Abide  with  me  when  night  is  nigh. 
For  without  Thee  I  dare  not  die.' 

They  all  stopped  then,  and  as  every  one  seemed  to  be  looking  at  the 
stranger,  Simon,  the  clerk,  drew  her  forward,  saying  as  he  did  so 
to  Mrs.  Fairly,  '  My  daughter,  ma'am ;  with  your  good  leave  she'll 
join  us  now  she's  come  home  for  good !'  and  that  lady  having  signi- 
fied her  assent  without  remark,  Simon  went  on  to  say  '  that  his  girl 
had  his  family's  talent  to  a  remarkable  extent,  and  if  he  might  be 
so  bold  as  to  say  it,  if  Mrs.  Fairly  was  planning  of  anthems  for 
Christmas  and  wanted  a  female  solo,  Jjottie  was  the  girl  to  take  it, 
with  him  (Simon)  to  chime-in  in  the  middle,  and  the  rest  on  'em 
(in  a  patronising  sort  of  way)  to  come  up  at  the  end.'  Mrs.  Fairly 
listened,  and  smiled,  but  what  she  might  have  said  was  cut  short 
by  the  advance  of  some  figures  from  the  dark  western  end  of  the 
church — two  men  in  shooting  dress,  and  a  lady  with  them,  who 
broke  out  into  praise  of  the  singing  they  had  just  heard. 

The  choir  drew  back,  but  one  of  the  new-comers,  Mr.  Ealing, 
the  new  tenant  of  the  Hall  close  by,  began  chatting  in  a  good- 
tempered  way  with  the  men,  while  his  companion  scanned  the  faces 
of  the  girls,  as  if  looking  out  for  the  one  who  had  charmed  them 
all.  It  was  easily  found,  for  Simon  had  left  her  standing  by  the 
harmonium ;  and  there,  in  much  shy  confusion,  with  the  light  of 
two  candles  flaring  full  upon  her  face,  she  still  stood.  I  don't  think 
any  one  would  call  her  positively  pretty,  but  she  had  a  fair  skin, 
large  rather  sad-looking  gray  eyes,  and  much  wavy  chestnut  hair, 
that  seemed  in  the  flickering  light  to  be  streaked  with  gold. 

Twenty  years  before,  Simon's  first  wife,  her  mother,  had  died, 
and  that  mother's  friends  had  taken  the  little  one  to  their  own  home 
when  Simon  had  brought  a  new  wife  to  his  hearth.  Simon  was  a 
wise  man  in  some  ways,  and  perhaps  felt  that  his  one  little  first- 
born might  have  fared  roughly  with  the  brood  of  boys  with  which 
his  house  was  soon  filled,  so  he  left  her  where  she  was  till  his  boys 
were  scattered  about  in  the  world,  and  his  second  wife  laid  by  the 
side  of  his  first,  and  then  he  fetched  her  back  to  his  own  roof,  to 
stay  with  him,  said  he,  the  rest  of  his  days.  He  loved  this  one 
girl  of  his  very  much,  after  his  own  fashion,  and  his  pride  in  her 
was  unbounded.  Through  many  years  his  habit  had  been  to 
trudge  off  to  the  village,  eight  miles  distant,  where  his  child  lived, 
after  the  two  services  were  over  on  Sundays,  just  for  a  look  at  her, 
and  then  off  home  again,  something  happier  in  his  mind  for  the 
sight;  and  though  while  his  second  wife  lived  he  never  had  Lottio 
home  with  him,  he  sang  her  praises  so  constantly  that  all  his  neigh- 
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boms  seemed  to  know  '  that  girl  of  Simon's'  as  well  as  if  she  had 
been  brought  up  among  them. 

So  Simon  listened  with  delight  as  the  gentlefolks  praised  his 
girl's  singing,  and  was  quite  ready  to  say  '  Yes'  to  Mrs.  Ealing's  re- 
quest that  Lottie  should  go  up  to  the  Hall  and  sing  to  them  ('hymns, 
even,  if  she  knows  nothing  else,'  the  lady  added  condescendingly) 
after  dinner  that  same  evening.  But  Lottie  said  '  No,'  and  said  it 
so  determinedly,  and  seemed  so  distressed  when  they  pressed  her  to 
go,  that  her  father  answered  her  frightened  appealing  glance  at  him 
by  siding  with  her  after  all,  and,  thanking  Mrs.  Ealing  kindly  for 
the  honour,  hoped  his  girl  would  pluck  up  courage  some  other  time. 

*  Not  that  I  will  though,  father,'  she  said,  as,  after  seeing  the 
rest  leave  the  church,  they  locked  the  doors  and  went  homeward 
through  the  still  evening  air.  '  Why  should  I  go  among  the  likes 
of  them  ?  Happen  there'd  he  some  other  ladies  there  as  might  only 
hragh  at  me ;  for  if  I  do  sing  out  louder  than  the  rest,  it's  only  be- 
cause I  forget  what  I  am  doing,  once  I  get  off.' 

'It's  because  it's  nature  to  you  to  do  it,  my  dear,'  said  her 
father.  '  When  I  was  young,  and  your  aunt  Judith  was  young,  and 
joartwo  uncles  as  got  lost  going  foreign  was  young,  and  us  all  used 
to  set  off  singing  at  Witton  church,  the  t'other  folks  would  stop 
their  breaths  to  listen  to  we !  Ben  hollered  a  bit  sometimes,  when 
b  come  to  anything  about  the  wind  or  stormy  waves,  or  parts'  of 
toat  kind ;  but,  then,  Ben  he  was  bass,  and  for  my  part  I  always 
flunk  bass  men  do  holler ;  but  when  wo  kep'  him  down  it  were  right 
frte :  and  so,  you  see,  your  voice  ain't  neither  praise  nor  blame  to 
y°&*  because  you  can't  help  having  of  it.' 

80  Lottie,  who  was  as  good  a  girl  as  ever  breathed,  and  as  in- 
n°cent  as  the  buttercups  and  daisies  that  she  played  among  when 
we  ^as  a  little  child,  thanked  her  good  fortune  that  she  had  escaped 
**?  such  trial  as  had  been  offered  her,  and  sang  her  old-fashioned 
80Ilg8  taught  by  her  old-fashioned  aunts  very  sweetly  to  her  father 
a*^*>  they  had  finished  their  homely  supper  of  bread-and-cheese  and 
faust  it  be  confessed  ?)  onions. 

•Good-night,  father,'  she  said  at  last;   'I  wonder  if  the  fine 
°*k  yonder  will  have  done  their  dinner  by  the  time  I  get  to  bed !' 

*  No,  nor  yet  by  the  time  you  get  to  sleep  either,  Lottie,'  said 
Jj®  »  '  they  get  their  dinners  now  an  hour  or  so  after  poor  folks  get 
JJei*  suppers.  However,  if  it  pleases  them  so  to  do,  it's  no  concern 
rf  Otos.     Good-night.' 

Perhaps  that  was  the  very  last  night  Lottie  went  to  bed  light- 
"* ^*ted  and  free  from  care.  How  good  it  is  that  we  know  nothing 
0 *  'What  is  coming  to  us,  and  can  never  tell  even  what  the  next  day 
***l  bring  to  us  I  Could  Lottie  have  seen  forward  into  the  coming 
mOnths,  her  sleep  that  night  had  been  less  sound  and  her  prayers 
P^haps  something  longer. 
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Chapter  II. 

AMONG  TUB  t; 

The  next  day  was  hot,  0,  so  hot !  Lottie,  for  once,  felt  la-  Agi 
and  utterly  disinclined  to  go  about  her  work.  Her  father,  when  ie 
came  home  at  noon  to  dinner,  said  that  his  brickinaking  that  mow  ni- 
ing  (he  was  brickmaker,  labourer,  and  clerk,  was  Simon)  had  plag^fcJ«l 
him  as  much  as  ever  it  could  them  Jews  down  in  Egypt  hundredth*  of 
years  ago. 

'  They  were  Israelites,  father,'  said  Lottie,  whose  two  am 
being  scholars  themselves,  had  delighted  in  drilling  Lottie  " 
ture  history,  and  altogether  led  her  rather  a  hard  life  on  Sunday""*  ; 
school  twice,  church  twice,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  every  mini.; 
between  filled  up  with  religious  instruction,  being  rather  trying  foi 
any  young  person  who  has  not  a  decided  turn  for  theology 
methodisni. 

'Well,  well,'  said  Simon,  who,  being  parish  clerk  and  proud  oi 
his  post,  did  not  care  to  be  collected  on  such  a  point,  '  if  they  were 
Jews  they  were  Israelites,  and  if  they  were  Israelites  they  were 
Jews ;  it  comes  to  just  the  same  thing.  I  don't  see  no  manner  of 
good  in  being  too  particular,  and  I  don't  think,  Lottie  girl,  you've 
any  call  to  set  your  father  right.  He  went  to  church  regular  a  good 
twenty  year  before  yihi  was  born.' 

If  it  hadn't  been  so  hot,  and  the  air  so  heavy  and  faint,  and 
Simon  over-tired,  I  don't  suppose  he  would  have  made  such  a  speech ; 
and  I  suppose  it  must  have  been  the  weather  that  made  Lottie  take 
it  rather  crossly.  At  any  rate,  they  finished  their  meal  in  silence, 
and  after  Simon  had  gone  off  to  the  brickyard,  and  the  house  was 
cleared  up,  not  quite  so  neatly  as  usual,  Lottie  smoothed  her  brown 
hair  and  took  her  work  across  the  field  in  which  their  cottage  stood, 
where,  in  sight  of  her  own  door,  she  meant  to  pass  the  afternoon. 

Under  the  trees  life  seemed  plcasanter  than  it  did  indoors.  The 
woods  below  were  glorious  in  robes  that  every  day  grew  more  and 
more  golden ;  the  healthy  scent  of  fresh -ploughed  land  swept  by  on 
breezes  that  grew  cooler  as  the  snn  declined ;  long  shadows  stole 
over  the  field,  and  the  very  plants  in  the  hedgerow  began  to  look  up 
again. 

Lottie  was  not  learned.  As  to  the  influence  of  circumstances 
and  the  beauties  of  creation,  such  phrases  would  have  had  no  mean- 
ing to  her;  but  though  her  miud  was  not  open  to  the  words,  her  heart 
was  open  to  the  feelings,  and  as  she  sat  and  worked  and  gazed  about, 
a  sense  of  happiness  came  over  her — a  pleasure  in  being  alive,  that 
strangely  enough  half-filled  her  eyes  with  tears,  and  stirred  up  ii 
her  heart  softened  and  tender  feelings  to  which  her  untaught  lips 
could  never  have  given  expression.     To  cloud  this  mood  came  t" 
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remembrance  of  her  father's  tired  face  and  their  silent  dinner. 
*  Dear  old  father/  thought  the  girl,  '  how  stupid  I  was  not  to  try 
and  please  him!  and  me  the  only  one  that's  left  him  now  !  I'll  go 
up  home  and  make  him  something  nice  for  supper.  I  love  him 
more  than  all  the  rest,  that  I  do  !'  She  gathered  up  her  work,  and 
with  her  hat  swinging  on  her  arm  set  off  homeward,  loitering  only 
to  pick  blackberries  off  the  hedge.  Half  singing,  in  her  low  sweet 
Toice,  she  reached  her  gate,  and  till  it  was  held  open  for  her  to  pass 
in,  never  noticed  that  two  strangers  had  been  standing  by  her  door, 
watching  her  as  she  came  along  the  field — one  Mrs.  Ealing,  the 
other  the  gentleman  who  had  been  with  her  at  the  church  the  night 
before.     The  former,  advancing,  said : 

'  Mr.  Drifford  was  just  coming  across  the  field  to  call  you  to 
speak  to  me.  You  are  the  clerk's  daughter,  are  you  not,  whom  we 
heard  singing  last  night  ?  It  was  so  dark,  though,  I  could  scarcely 
see  you  then.' 

The  lady's  voice  implied  a  compliment,  for  Mrs.  Ealing  was  not 
backward  to  praise  anything  that  pleased  her,  and  Lottie  looked  so 
modest  and  &ir  that  she  would  have  pleased  most  folks  just  then. 

She  curtsied,  and  didn't  speak,  not  knowing  exactly  what  to  say; 
so  Mrs.  Ealing  went  on : 

'  You  really  must  come  and  sing  to  us  to-night ;  we  shall  be 
nearly  alone,  and  there  will  be  nothing  to  frighten  you.  Mr.  Drif- 
Cord,  who  is  my  brother,  has  heard  some  of  the  best  singers  in  the 
^vorld,  but  he  says  your  voice  pleased  him  so  much.  You  wonld 
like  her  to  come,  wouldn't  you,  Paul  ?' 

Paul  said,  '  Yes,  he  should  like  it ;'  but  he  did  not  say  it  with 
particular  warmth,  and  Lottie,  who  had  been   standing  nervously 
fingering  her  hat  and  her  work,  began  excusing  herself  as  best  she 
^otdd,  feeling  in  a  sort  of  humiliating  way  that  the  gentleman  did 
:*iot  care  a  bit  about  it,  and  why,  0  why,  did  they  come  to  torment 
ler !     But  when  Mrs.  Ealing  wanted  to  gain  such  a  special  point 
«8  something  fresh  to  amuse  her,  she  would  not  easily  be  gainsaid  ; 
so  she  persuaded  and  talked  till  Lottie,  with  a  wretched  conscious- 
ness that  it  was  all  much  ado  about  nothing,  gave  in,  and  said,  '  If 
father  would  take  her  to  the  Hall  that  evening,  she'd  wait  upon 
them ;'  and  then  she  fairly  left  her  unwelcome  visitors,  and  without 
so  much  as  lifting  her  shy  glance  to  their  faces,  went  to  hide  her 
red  cheeks  in  her  own  cottage. 

There  she  sat  and  pondered,  forgetting  her  father's  supper  till 
she  heard  his  step  come  up  the  path  and  met  his  greeting. 

'  What,  no  supper,  Lottie  !  Ye'U  have  to  change  a  bit  before 
ye'U  find  a  husband  who'll  take  things  as  easy  as  your  father  does. 
Look  here,  I've  brought  some  cresses  up  from  the  river;'  and  he 
tossed  some  dripping  green  bundles  on  the  table. 

'  0,  father,'  said  Lottie,  *  they  came  again  and  teased  mfe,  ^ 
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that  after  all  I  said  I  would,  and  so  I've  got  to  go  yonder  and  sing 
to  them  folk  to-night.' 

'  Have  ye,  though  ?'  said  Simon,  secretly  pleased.  *  Well,  give 
me  my  supper  first,  and  then  trim  yourself  up ;  you  look  as  though 
you  had  been  sleeping  in  a  haystack  all  day,  and  lost  your  wits.  I'll 
step  down  to  the  house  with  you  and  wait  at  the  gate  till  you  come 
back.     I  can  go  to  the  Fox  for  half  an  hour  or  so.' 

So  Lottie  waited  on  her  father,  and  hung  about  him,  and  did 
her  best  to  please  him,  and  did  not  wish  to  leave  him  to  put  on  her 
Sunday  gown.  She  loved  him,  for  he  of  all  things  in  the  world  be- 
longed most  to  her,  and  he  was  always  good  to  her.  She  knew 
nothing  better  and  wanted  nothing  finer  than  their  homely  ways, 
and  somehow  shrank  from  the  strange  people  she  was  to  meet  so 
soon.  But  her  father  looked  at  her  when  she  came  back  from  tidy- 
ing herself,  and  told  her  she'd  do  in  any  company,  and  to  be  a  good 
girl,  and  sing  out  for  the  credit  of  the  family.  A  few  minutes'  walk 
brought  them  to  the  Hall,  and  then,  instead  of  finding  herself  as  she 
had  dreaded,  in  a  large  room  full  of  people,  and  bright  with  many 
lights,  she  was  shown  into  a  room  quite  small  for  such  a  house,  she 
thought,  and  scarcely  lighted  at  all,  with  only  a  few  people  clustered 
in  the  bay-window  looking  at  the  hunter's  moon  as  it  rose  behind 
the  tall  trees.  Here  she  was  graciously  received  by  Mrs.  Ealing, 
who  said  in  the  most  natural  way  in  the  world, 

'  I  should  so  like  to  sing  that  first  hymn  we  heard  in  the  church 
last  night ;  if  you  will  come  with  me  to  the  piano,  we  will  sing  it  to- 
gether.    I  know  the  words,  so  we  need  not  have  any  lights.' 

And  then  they  began  their  hymn,  Mrs.  Ealing  leaving  off  as  soon 
as  she  found  Lottie's  courage  was  returning  (the  truth  was  she  had 
only  learnt  the  first  two  verses  that  afternoon  to  be  able  to  start 
her  protegee),  and  the  girl  finishing  that  and  singing  another,  and 
yet  another,  as  each  was  named.  A  voice  from  the  window  asked 
if  the — the —  '  If  Lottie' — put  in  Mrs.  Ealing.  *  Ah,  yes,'  said  the 
voice, '  if  she  knew  that  thing  out  of  some  hymn-book  or  another — 
"Hark,  hark,  the  lark,"  or  something  of  that  kind;'  and  Lottie, 
losing  her  shyness  in  the  darkness,  and  in  the  pleasure  of  singing 
the  words  she  loved,  knew  instantly  what  the  owner  of  the  voice 
meant,  and  began  softly, 

*  Hark,  hark,  my  soul,  angelic  songs  are  swelling.* 

Quickly  the  skilful  hands  at  the  piano  caught  up  the  accompaniment, 
and  through  those  lines  that  must  touch  niany  hearts,  her  notes,  ten- 
der and  sweet,  rang  out  on  to  the  end, 

*  Till  morning's  joy  6hall  end  the  night  of  weeping, 

And  life's  long  shadows  break  in  cloudless  love.' 

Then  as  she  ceased  and  no  one  spoke,  she  felt  her  old  shyness  re- 
turning, and  longed  to  get  away;  so,  seeing  close  by  a  window  which 
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opened  into  the  garden,  she  bade  them,  country  fashion,  a  hind 
good-night,  and  sped  away  into  the  cool  night  air  outside. 

She  would  not  stop  to  think  whether  she  had  been  pleased  or 

disappointed  till  she  got  safe  home,  and  forgetting  in  her  excitement 

to  go  round  by  the  gate  where  her  father  had  appointed  to  meet  her, 

she  ran  along  by  a  footpath  which  took  her  by  a  nearer  way  across 

the  park ;  so  fast  she  went,  that  when  she  came  to  the  stile  by  the 

high-road  she  was  out  of  breath,  and  stayed  to  rest,  cooling  her  hot 

oheeks  with  her  half-trembling  hands. 

Stayed — till  the  perfect  calm  around  quieted  her  pulse,  and  the 
dear  silvery  light  made  her  almost  shiver ;  and  then,  as  she  turned  a 
parting  glance  at  the  Hall,  she  started  to  see,  standing  very  near 
Iner,  the  same  gentleman  who  had  accompanied  Mrs.  Ealing  to  her 
borne  that  day.  He  said,  as  if  his  being  there  were  the  most  natural 
-tiling  possible, 

'  I  will  help  you  over  the  stile,  and  walk  towards  your  home  with 
3^oi\;  it  is  not  advisable  for  you  to  go  alone.' 

Then,  when  he  had  done  as  he  offered,  he  went  on, — 
'  My  sister  would  have  thanked  you  if  you  had  not  left  so  sud- 
<lenly.     Who  taught  you  to  sing?' 
'No  one,  sir,'  said  Lottie. 

'  0,  no  one  :  then  I  suppose  you  have  never  been  taught  any- 
"thing  else,  have  you  ?' 

*  Anything  else  !'  said  Lottie,  not  knowing  what  her  companion 
;meant. 

'Yes,'  said  Mr.  Drifford.  'I  mean  you  have  never  been  to 
school ;  you  have  never  been  educated,  as  they  call  it  ?' 

1 0  no,  sir/  answered  the  girl  emphatically ;  'I've  never  been 
taught  nothing  in  that  way.' 

'  So  much  the  better,'  said  he ;  '  if  you  had  been  sent  to  school 
you  would  only  have  got  some  ridiculous  notions  that  would  have  un- 
settled you  for  your  proper  station.  I  suppose  you  are  going  to 
service?' 

Lottie  thought  this  questioning  very  queer,  but  though  he  spoke 
quickly  it  was  kindly  enough  too,  and  after  the  first  minute  she  did 
not  feel  afraid  of  him. 

'  Yes,  sir,'  she  answered ;  '  I  was  meant  for  service,  but  when 
father's  wife  died  he  brought  me  home  from  where  I  lived  with  my 
aunts,  to  keep  his  house.  I  hope  I  shall  live  with  him  as  long  as 
he  cares  to  have  me.' 

I  don't  know  whether  some  fear  that  her  father  might  ever  bring 
a  third  wife  home  crossed  her  mind,  but  Lottie's  voice  trembled. 
She  stood  still,  and  as  she  turned  her  eyes  upon  the  stranger,  he 
could  see  that  tears  were  glistening  in  them. 

'  Is  this  your  home  ?'  he  said.  '  The  way  seemed  short.  Good- 
night.'    He  held  out  his  hand,  and  she  had  no  choice  but  to  hold 
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oat  her  own.  '  Good-night/  he  said  again,  keeping  it  for  a  moment. 
'  I  thank  yon  for  your  songs.'  Then  he  dropped  her  hand  and  walked 
off,  never  looking  back  at  all,  nor  raising  his  down-bent  head  till  he 
reached  the  stile  by  the  park ;  there  he  seated  himself,  and  lighting 
a  cigar,  plunged  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  for  a  good  half-hour 
puffed  at  it,  wrapped  in  some  thoughts  of  his  own.  Then  he  tossed 
away  the  end  of  the  cigar,  and,  descending  from  his  perch,  first  gave 
himself  two  or  three  impatient  shakes,  and  then  struck  homewards 
across  the  footpath.  Before  he  reentered  the  house,  where  Mrs. 
Ealing  had  noted  and  was  lamenting  his  absence,  he  looked  up  as 
though  asking  moon  and  stars  to  bear  witness  to  his  words,  and 
said  half  aloud:  'If  she's  what  I  think  her,  the  thing  would  be 
worth  doing ;  and  by  George,  I'll  do  it!' 

Chapter  III. 

PAUL'S  PROJECT. 

'  Do  you  know,  my  dear/  said  Mr.  Ealing  to  his  wife  the  next 
morning,  as  they  stood  waiting  for  their  guests  to  come  down  to  a 
twelve-o'clock  breakfast,  '  I  think  you  did  a  very  unwise  thing  in 
bringing  that  young  girl  up  here  last  night.' 

*  Good  gracious,  John,  how  can  you  say  so !'  answered  his  wife 
rather  crossly.  '  I  have  been  congratulating  myself  upon  the  novel 
entertainment  ever  since  I  woke.  Aunt  Maria  was  quite  edified ; 
it  was  so  entirely  in  her  way,  you  know,  and  after  our  all  listening 
and  my  taking  the  trouble  to  sing  too  in  such  an  orthodox  pious 
fashion,  she  never  can  think  us  such  worldly  wretches  as  she  used 
to,  any  more.  She  goes  away  this  afternoon,  so  you  sha'n't  have 
another  evening's  hymn-singing  to  bore  you !' 

'  It  did  not  bore  me  the  least,'  replied  Mr.  Ealing,  '  for  the 
girl  sings  uncommonly  well,  and  her  hymns  are  better  worth  hearing 
than  the  Italian  rubbish  one  has  to  listen  to  so  often  after  dinner ; 
but  you  can't  pay  her  for  coming,  and  now  you've  had  her  just  to 
suit  your  own  purposes  you  won't  care  to  ask  her  up  any  more,  and 
so  I  think  it's  a  pity  you  ever  had  her  at  all.  I  may  be  wrong,  but 
I  thought  Paul  seemed  rather  struck  with  her,  too.' 

c  Why,  how  can  you  talk  such  nonsense!'  cried  Mrs.  Ealing,  in 
a  moment  roused  to  downright  anger ;  *  Paul  never  saw  her  at  all. 
He  was  standing  at  the  window  staring  at  the  moon  all  the  time 
she  sang,  and  would  as  soon  trouble  himself  about  her  as  he  would 
about  a  kitchenmaid.' 

Mrs.  Ealing  being  cross,  Mr.  Ealing  knew  from  long  experience 
that  the  best  thing  he  could  do  was  to  hold  his  tongue.  This  he 
did  accordingly,  and,  dropping  into  a  chair,  began  to  read  that  morn- 
ing's paper;  but  it  certainly  passed  through  his  mind  that  he  had 
seen  Paul  stroll  off  through  the  conservatory  the  night  before,  soon 
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Lottie  left!  and  then  strike  off  across  the  park  in  the  direction 
tJiat  she  had  most  likely  taken.  This,  coupled  with  the  remem- 
brance that  he  had  been  quieter  than  usual  on  his  return,  and  had 
i  staring  at  a  book  of  photographs,  softly  whistling  '  Hark,  hark, 
y  soul/  for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  seemed  rather  suspicious  to 
Ealing.  He  was  a  very  good-tempered  man,  and  a  very  upright 
ne,  and  it  would  haye  troubled  him  had  he  thought  any  mischief 
been  set  going  by  their  last  night's  amusement ;  but  he  was  ac- 
ustomed  to  consider  his  wife  much  cleverer  than  himself,  and  to 
ve  most  matters,  except  those  concerning  money,  to  the  control 
f  her  superior  intelligence.  He  had  done  his  duty  by  giving  her  a 
int  of  what  was  passing  in  his  mind,  and  was  glad  to  believe  that 
e  had  been  mistaken  in  his  fancy. 

At  breakfast,  aunt  Maria,  who  was  always  late  by  reason  of 
Slaving  a  regular  morning  service  and  sermon  read  by  herself  in  her 
wn  room  before  she  descended,  had  nearly  finished  before  Paul  made 
appearance. 

'  What  have  you  been  after  ?'  was  her  greeting  to  him,  as  he 
himself  and  looked  ruefully  at  the  half-cold  viands  before  him ; 
m  you  look  as  though  you  had  been  up  hours  ago.' 

'  And  so  I  have,  aunt,'  he  replied.  '  I've  always  been  told  early 
Arising  was  an  excellent  habit,  but  if  the  only  result  of  it  is  to  be 
Gold  cutlets  and  tepid  tea,  I  shall  give  it  up. — Ealing,  ring  the  bell 
for  something  hot,  there's  a  good  fellow.' 

'  Where  have  you  been,  Paul  ?'  asked  his  sister  curiously,  with 
^  glance  at  his  face,  as  he  answered : 

'  Out  in  the  meadows,  to  be  sure,  gathering  daisies,  or  any  other 
pastoral  amusement  you  like  to  credit  me  with.' 

'  Not  after  daisies,  Paul,'  said  his  elderly  cousin,  Lucy,  constant 

mn&  uncomplaining  attendant  to  aunt  Maria ;  '  it's  the  wrong  time  of 

^the  year  for  them ;  blackberries  would  be  more  likely.    Look  at  your 

Angers  !'  and  Paul  looked  rather  savage  for  an  instant,  as  she  pointed 

"to  his  tell-tale  hands,  while  Mrs.  Ealing,  remembering  that  Lottie 

lad  been  picking  blackberries  the  day  before,  felt  a  momentary  fear 

steal  over  her ;  scarcely  a  fear  though,  only  a  feeling  of  annoyance 

at  the  possibility  of  her  brother  being  so  silly. 

'  Thank  you,  Lucy,'  said  Paul,  '  for  your  reminder ;  blackberries 
are  very  good ;  I  never  knew  they  were  so  nice  till  this  morning. 
I  think  they've  taken  away  my  appetite,  though.  I  won't  forget  to 
wash  my  hands  after  eating  them  again.' 

He  pushed  his  plate  away,  and  walked  off  out  of  the  room.  Lucy 
felt  guilty  of  having  unintentionally  annoyed  him,  and  said  patheti- 
cally : 

'  0  dear,  how  odd  Paul  does  get !  One  would  think  there  was 
some  great  harm  in  picking  blackberries  by  his  not  liking  to  be 
found  out.' 
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'  Harm !'  said  Mrs.  Ealing  sharply  (it  was  a  strictly  family 
party  round  the  table,  and  she  did  not  trouble  herself  Ii  don  her 
habit  of  imperturbable  good-humour  for  the  benefit  of  her  relations! ; 
'  what  nonsense  you  talk,  Lncy !  You  might  have  a  little  more 
consideration,  when  you  remember  how  my  brother  has  been  troubled 
lately.' 

But  cousin  Luey  was  leaving  that  day,  and  didn't  particularly 
mind  what  she  said,  so  she  wound  up  rather  spitefully  with,  *  Well, 
Paul  was  always  rather  odd,  dear,  and  I  daresay  being  jilted  doeB  not 
improve  his  temper.' 

That  was  an  unfortunate  fact  about  Paul.     He  had  been,  as  he 
considered,  very  shamefully  jil ted  by  a  very  pretty  girl,  on  whom  he 
had  bestowed  all  the  affection  it  was  in  his  nature  to  spare  from 
himself.     I  wish  I  could  draw  his  character  faithfully,  for  then  there 
■would  be  small  reason  to  offer  excuse  for  what  will  be  called  the  im- 
probable part  of  my  story.     He  was  good-looking,  abundantly  good- 
tempered,  extremely  well-off,  being  suddeuly  enriched  soon   after 
arriving  at  manhood  by  the  deaths  of  two  uncles  and  two  cousins  ^^ 
a  man,  moreover,  of  some  talent  and  considerable  artistic  taste  ;  ImH^ 
he  was  a  man  of  impulse  and  fancy  rather  than  of  principle,  m^Jj 
possessed  of  an  indomitable  self-eouceit,  a  conceit  that  overshadow  *j; 
every  better  quality  in  his  nature.     That  unlucky  luve-affair  oflrVs 
had  soured  him,  and  hurt  him  worse  than  he  chose  to  have  folfe* 
believe  ;   and  however  much  he  told  himself  that  the  crime  of  letting 
him  go  lay  not  at  the  door  of  his  lady-love  ('  for,  confound  it,'  saad 
he,  '  she  mutt  have  cared  for  me  when  J  loved  her !'),  but  ratUer 
at  that  of  her  ambitious  mother,  his  pride  was  cut  to  the  quick  ^»J 
his  dismissal,  and  ho  was  just  in  that  state  of  mind  when  men  i*1* 
opt  to  do  desperately  silly  things  to  assert  their  own  indepcndeflce> 
and  show  how  cheap  they  hold  the  opinion  of  the  world  at  large. 

And  the  especially  foolish  thing  that  Mr.  Drifford  contempla*^4^ 
was  marrying  Lottie !  In  the  first  place,  she  was  as  unlike  t**' 
sparkling  elegant  woman  he  had  first  wooed  as  anything  that  co***"' 
be  imagined,  and  in  the  next  she  was  in  herself  modest  and  g***^ 
and  fair  to  look  upon.  And,  moreover,  would  not  (though  *■* 
scarcely  acknowledged  this  to  himself)  the  gratitude  and  hom£*^S 
that  one  of  her  station  would  feel  towards  so  exalted  a  lover  as  hi*-* 
self  he  sweet  to  his  soul,  after  the  disappointment  that  still  worl*^ 
bitterness  within  him?  The  sound  of  her  lovely  voice  had  charn*^ 
him  first,  but  it  was  not  till  he  bad  listened  dreamily  in  the  mo*^^ 
right  while  the  pure  young  voice  filled  the  room  with  melody,  tl* 
the  idea  bad  suddenly  entered  his  mind  that  this  girl  was  sufticieTi  "*- 
endowed  with  natural  channs  to  do  him  credit  as  his  wife,  af^ 
due  time  had  been  allowed  to  educate  away  her  superficial  defetr  *- 
A  man  in  his  state  of  mind  might  reason  with  himself  as  ho  <* 
all  night,  and  yet  with  all  his  reasoning  would  he  sure  to  am'vo      J 
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that  conclusion  which  he  had  predetermined.  So  early  morning 
found  him  np  and  straying  about  near  Burton's  cottage,  and  the 
first  thing  Lottie  saw  when  she  went  to  hang  out  her  father's 
clothes,  which  she  had  just  finished  washing,  was  a  sight  which 
made  her  start  and  nearly  drop  her  moist  burden,  for  there  stood 
4  the  gentleman/  picking  blackberries  off  the  hedge,  and  eating  them 
with  apparent  contentment. 

Her  face  was  rosy  from  her  morning's  work,  but  it  turned  rosier 

when  the  gentleman  advanced,  and  after  raising  his  hat  (for  should  he 

not  be  courteous  to  the  woman  he  meant  to  wed  ?),  once  more  offered 

his  hand  to  meet  hers,  crinkled  and  whitened  with  washing  as  it  was. 

But  Paul  chose  to  see  nothing  but  goodness  in  her  and  her 

actions.     She  was  industrious,  he  told  her,  to  have  been  at  work 

bo  early ;  and  then  her  astonished  reply,  '  Why,  sir,  it's  past  nine !' 

amused  him,  and  he  pleased  himself  with  noting  what  a  pretty 

figure  she  had,  even  in  her  common  cotton  gown.  He  felt  as  though 

lie  most  have  been  thinking  over  his  plan  about  her  for  weeks 

instead  of  hours,  and  once,  for  an  instant,  felt  something  like  a  fear 

pass  across  his  mind  that  the  girl  might  possibly  be  hampered  with 

some  country  swain,  and  so  reject  him.     Had  it  not  been  for  that 

momentary  thought,  I  believe  he  would  then  and  there  have  put  his 

proposal  before  her,  but  he  checked  himself,  saying  mentally  that 

Xie  would  be  prudent  (Heaven  help  him,  '  prudent' !) ;  and  so,  after 

prolonging  his  stay  by  questions  about  her  flowers,  and  fruit,  and 

"fcees,  and  lastly  her  father,  he  left,  saying  that  he  should  return  in 

"the  evening  to  speak  with  Simon  Burton.     Lottie  wondered  much 

mfter  he  had  gone  what  business  with  her  father  was  to  bring  him 

lack  again.     Simon  had  heard  the  night  before  that  the  stranger 

staying  at  the  Hall  was  Mrs.  Ealing's  brother,  and  had  not  been 

over-pleased  when  he  found  who  had  been  his  girl's  companion  on 

ler  homeward  walk. 

He  said  nothing  to  reprove  her,  for,  as  she  told  the  tale,  she 
was  in  no  way  to  blame ;  but  with  all  his  love  and  pride  for  Lottie, 
he  meant,  if  he  could,  to  keep  her  contented  and  honest  in  their  own 
station,  till  some  steady  man  of  their  own  rank  should  wed  her.  No 
ambitious  schemes  troubled  his  fatherly  heart,  except  the  one  of 
seeing  his  girl  happy  and  keeping  her  near  him. 

At  dinner,  when  he  came  home  and  Lottie  frankly  told  him  what 
had  happened,  and  whom  they  were  to  expect  later  in  the  day,  he 
fully  shared  her  perplexity,  for  no  vision  of  anything  so  crazy  as  a 
botui-Jide  offer  of  marriage  for  his  girl  from  one  of  the  gentlefolks 
would  ever  have  entered  his  mind. 

Work  was  over  by  five  o'clock,  their  supper  finished  and  cleared 
away  by  six,  and  Simon  with  his  pipe  stood  outside  by  the  gate, 
when  he  whom  they  expected  came. 

Standing  the  other  side  of  the  gate  and  speaking  very  fast)  so 
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fast  that,  asking  his  pardon,  Simon  had  sometimes  to  hove  the  words 
repeated  again,  Paul  Drifl'ord  unfolded  his  plan,  fully  and  clearly, 
down  to  what  he  had  been  thinking  over  that  afternoon,  namely,  that 
Lottie  should  go  at  once  (supposing,  of  course,  they  agreed  to  nil  hi 
asked)  to  some  lady  who  in  a  few  mouths  would  teach  her  to  mkt 
sundry  changes  of  speech  aud  trifles  of  that  kind.  '  Her  mam 
wound  up  Paul,  '  I  never  wish  to  see  changed.'  Proud  of  his  girl 
Simon  was,  but  all  his  pride  would  never  have  aimed  at  anything 
like  this. 

He  felt  so  bewildered,  the  whole  idea  seemed  so  preposterous  !<> 
his  good  sense,  that  at  first  he  positively  refused  to  listen  to  it;  hot 
when  Paul  urged  it  on  him  with  all  the  eagerness  engendered  by 
opposition,  and  begged  that  at  least  he  might  be  allowed  to  put  tbe 
matter  before  Lottie  herself,  he  wavered,  and  agreeing  to  the  last 
request,  went  slowly,  and  somewhat  heavy- hearted,  into  the  coIIulH'. 
whence  presently  came  forth  Lottie. 

Lottie  never  had  had  a  lover,  being  something  too  shy  aud  re- 
served to  please  the  young  tneu  of  her  own  rank.      Paul's  work  was 
easier  with  her  than  with  her  father.   Simon's  experience  of  life  *"*s 
not  very  large ;  only  numbered  by  years  it  counted  nearly  three  lin»e3 
her  own.     She  was  not  clever,  but  by  nature  both  loving  and  trust- 
ing ;  and  when  this  man  before  her  told  her  that  he  believed  s*lC 
had  the  power  of  making  his  life  a  happy  one,  no  worldly  knowleug6 
came  to  her  aid  to  warn  her  off  the  danger  of  giving  credence  to  *°s 
words.     It  was  not  an  even  match  of  witB,  even — Paul  had  all  ™*e 
best  of  it;  and  when  Lottie  had  recovered  from  her  great  surprf** 
and  tremblingly  promised  to  think  of  it  and  talk  to  father  about   lt* 
Paul  went  away  fully  satisfied  that  this  time  Fortune  would  uot  c-r^3' 
him.    And  Simon,  looking  at  his  girl's  face  as  she  sat  Opposite  l»lU" 
in  the  firelight  (the  evening  had  turned  so  cold),  felt  that  beneefu*"^1 
she  wonld  be  no  longer  his  very  own,  and  that  thoughts  and  hffj*^ 
of  another's  love  besides  her  father's  were  entering  her  heart. 


Chapter  TV. 


:■  n  *  " 


Fou  many  days  after  this  Paid  went  to  the  cottage  at  the  s 
evening  hour.  Other  visitors  had  arrived  at  the  Hall,  and  bettv^  - 
the  afternoon  tea  and  dinner-time  he  could  always  absent  him^^- 
without  notice  being  taken  of  his  doing  so.  Simon's  home  had  f**^ 
merly  belonged  to  the  head  gamekeeper  on  tho  estate  which  V-^" 
Ealing  had  purchased,  and  was  separated  from  the  Hall  by  a  lc^*~ 
narrow  plantation  of  young  trees.  This  was  the  path  which  P*"^^ 
always  chose,  though  Lottie  on  her  homeward  walk  had  preferred  t  '' 
more  circuitous  high  road ;  and  along  this  path  he  went  unnotic 
y  after  evening,  and  Simon  soon  grew  accustomed  to  the  s< 
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of  his  step  and  the  sight  of  his  figure  as  he  sat  talking  with  Lottie, 
while  he  stood  without  in  the  little  garden,  smoking  his  pipe,  and 
wondering  how  it  would  all  end. 

Paul's  second  wooing  went  smoothly  enough,  for  he  was  pos- 
sessed with  the  idea  that  he  was  doing  a  very  clever  thing,  and  with 
great  contentment  laid  himself  out  to  please,  so  who  can  wonder  that 
lie  succeeded  ? 

Lottie,  as  she  emerged  from  her  exceeding  shyness,  fell  easily 
enough  into  the  habit  of  admiring  everything  he  said  or  did,  and  this 
unaffected  flattery  appealed  to  the  weakest  part  of  Paul's  nature.  His 
satisfaction  in  his  choice  was  very  great,  and  he  kept  his  secret  care- 
My,  longing  for  the  day  when  he  might  bring  her  forward  as  his 
wife;  not  so  much  from  a  desire  to  claim  and  possess  her  as  his  own, 
as  from  the  craving  he  felt  to  show  his  first  false  love  how  lightly  he 
dwelt  on  her  rejection  of  him,  how  easy  to  him  it  was  to  replace  her. 
Honestly,  he  never  loved  Lottie,  though  his  kind  words  and 
gentle  manners  and  constant  thought  for  her  comfort,  and  above  all 
his  hard  pleading  that  instead  of  waiting  they  might  be  married  at 
once,  might  have  misled  a  wiser  brain  than  Lottie's,  and  some- 
times went  far  to  deceive  even  himself. 

But  Lottie  and  her  father  were  determined  on  two  points  :  she 
would  not  leave  her  father  for  any  teaching  in  any  other  place,  and 
"11  the  spring  she  would  not  marry.  Simon  had  much  to  do  with 
her  last  decision,  but  he  kept  her  to  her  word,  and  with  that  agree- 
ment Paul  had  to  be  satisfied. 

The  village  schoolmistress  was  to  help  the  girl  each  day,  and  after 

their  marriage  Paul  determined  to  take  her  abroad  before  introducing 

her  among  his  friends.  By  the  time  this  was  all  planned,  September 

*&s  fading  into  October ;  the  fields  were  ploughed  far  and  near,  and 

^e  brown  leaves  hung  scantier  on  the  trees.    Cold  winds  and  frosty 

^Uts  brought  an  early  autumn,  and  one  cold  starlight  night  Paul 

^d  good-bye  to  Lottie,  for  he  was  leaving  the  next  day,  and  bade 

e**   look  for  him  again  by  Christmas  time. 

Poor  Lottie  !    He  went  away  happy  enough.     Every  secret  palls 

t^ J*  a  little  time,  and  a  plan  however  original  cannot  have  the  charm 

9*  Novelty  for  ever.    A  little  change  would  be  better  for  them  both, 

£    told  himself;  while  she,  with  a  very  heavy  heart — for  in  her  sim- 

PJ^^ity/or  ignorance  if  you  will,  she  had  grown  to  love  him  truly — 

~*^  took,  womanlike,  the  weary  part  of  the  change,  the  waiting  alone. 

**^ough  long  nights,  when  the  wind  went  shrieking  round  their 

^^tched  roof,  or  sighing  and  wailing  among  the  trees  close  by,  she 

^^d  to  lie  awake  wondering  whether  after  all  she  was  doing  right ; 

k^lf  regretting  the  happy  contented  life  of  only  a  few  weeks  ago, 

^l^en  she  and  Simon  were  'alone  together;'  and  often  and  often 

^^xing  her  heart  with  the  question  that  would  come  :   '  Did  he  love 

**fcr  as  much  as  she  loved  him  V 
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Careful  as  Paul  had  been  to  avoid  observation  in  his  visits  to  the 
cottage,  his  movements  had  not  altogether  escaped  Mrs.  Ealing's 
eye.  She  was  very  cautious,  for  her  experience  of  her  brother  had 
taught  her  that  it  was  dangerous  to  intermeddle  in  any  affair  of  his 
that  he  did  not  chose  to  name  to  her;  but  after  he  had  left  West- 
church  she  began  to  follow  up  her  suspicions,  and  boldly  began  at 
the  very  source  of  them  all.  Calling  on  Lottie  one  morning,  she 
found  the  girl  sitting  with  a  puzzled  look  at  her  table  with  two  or 
three  books  before  her.  The  moment  Mrs.  Ealing  entered,  which 
she  did  after  the  slightest  possible  tap  at  the  door,  excusing  herself 
by  saying  it  was  so  bitterly  cold  outside,  Lottie  started  up,  and  with 
a  guilty  frightened  look,  gathered  her  books  together. 

But  Mrs.  Ealing  was  too  quick  for  her ;  she  took  up  one,  and 
said  with  a  smile  (wonderfully  like  Paul's  smile), 

'  A  history !  What,  do  you  care  for  such  reading  as  this  ?  I 
should  have  thought,  like  most  young  people,  you  would  have  cared 
for  something  more  amusing. ' 

Lottie  was  almost  speechless,  but  at  last — truth  always  came 
most  natural  to  her — said  she  wanted  to  learn  a  little  more  than 
she  knew,  so  she  tried  to  read  when  she  had  done  cleaning  np  the 
house. 

Mrs.  Ealing  smiled  again ;  no  one  could  possibly  be  more  amia- 
ble than  she  appeared  to  be. 

'  Then,'  she  said,  '  your  spare  time  is  all  occupied,  I  suppose, 
I  had  been  wondering  whether  you  could  not  do  some  needlework  for 
me.  My  maid  is  ill,  and  as  I  have  several  things  that  must  be  done 
soon  (we  are  all  going  away  for  Christmas,  and  the  house  will  be  shut 
up  till  the  summer),  I  should  be  so  glad  of  a  little  help.' 

But  Lottie,  whose  tell-tale  face  spoke  sudden  disappointment  at 
hearing  the  plan  for  Christmas,  shook  her  head,  and  answered  she 
was  not  clever  enough  with  her  needle  to  be  of  any  use  to  Mrs. 
Ealing,  and  that  it  was  only  just  an  hour  now  and  then  she  had  to 
spare  for — for — 

'  For  lessons,'  said  her  visitor.  '  Well,  if  you  cannot  help  me  I 
must  try  elsewhere,  but  I  remembered  you  were  at  work  across  the 
field  the  afternoon  my  brother  and  I  came  here'  (her  quick  eye  noticed 
Lottie's  changing  colour  at  her  words),  '  and  so  I  thought  you  might 
be  skilful  at  it.  But  I  see,'  she  concluded  laughingly,  '  music  and 
reading  you  prefer  ;  quite  young  ladies'  tastes  you  must  have  !' 

Lottie  turned  crimson.  She  felt  as  a  wretched  little  mouse  may 
feel  when  she  is  fully  and  completely  within  reach  of  the  enemy's  paws. 
Something,  she  was  certain,  Mrs.  Ealing  knew.  0,  how  she  wished 
the  lady  but  knew  all,  so  that  she  could  speak  fairly  out,  and  not 
stand  there  abashed  and  almost  trembling,  without  an  honest  word 
of  explanation  ready  to  her  lips  ! 

But  she  had  faithfully  promised  Paul  to  tell  no  one  of  what  had 
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happened  until  he  gave  her  leave;  and  fettered  by  that  promise  she 
had  to  hear  as  best  she  could  his  sister's  searching  looks  and  parting 
words: 

'  Unless  yon  have  something  particular  to  aim  at,  I  think  it  would 
be  better  for  you  to  be  contented  with  your  one  great  gift.  Your 
singing  will  bring  you  admiration  enough  without  any  little  addi- 
tional acquirements  such  as  those/  with  a  slightly  contemptuous 
wwe  of  her  hand  towards  the  books  ;  '  of  course  I  only  speak  for 
your  good,  but  young  girls  cannot  be  too  careful.'  And  with  these 
words,  which  had  less  connection  with  each  other  than  with  what 
w^ts  passing  in  her  mind  at  the  moment,  Mrs.  Ealing  took  her  leave, 
BTniling  till  she  was  well  past  the  cottage,  but  then  looking  harassed 
uxcl  vexed  enough. 

*  That  ever  Paul  should  be  so  foolish,'  she  said  to  herself;  and 
tlxen,  as  she  remembered  her  brother's  strict  notions  of  honour  on 
some  points,  she  bit  her  lip  with  vexation  at  the  fear  which  crossed 
ho?  mind.  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  say  of  a  woman,  but  certainly  at 
tixmi  moment  Mrs.  Ealing  would  sooner  have  contemplated  a  sorrow- 
fill  downfall  for  Lottie  than  she  could  have  borne  to  dwell  upon  tho 
possibility  of  her  brother's  entertaining  an  honest  feeling  towards  her. 
A^xid  that  she  had  much  to  excuse  her,  let  all  those  confess  who  have 
Noticed  the  extreme  pride  with  which  a  woman  of  the  upper  class 
Regards  her  own  family,  or  set,  or  grade  of  society,  and  also  the  ex- 
**©mely  light  disfavour  with  which  such  women  regard  certain  of 
CO  en's  delinquencies  when  they  come  before  them.  Mrs.  Ealing  was 
JO-st  one  of  a  class;  she  had  no  particular  individuality,  but  enter- 
tained just  the  notions  of  the  people  among  whom  she  moved ;  and 
this  respect  she  was  unlike  her  brother,  for  he  delighted  in  hold- 
\f  or  pretending  to  hold,  decided  opinions  of  his  own ;  and  it  was 
ds  point  in  his  character  that  caused  his  sister  such  anxiety.  She 
*i^termined  to  wait  till  nearer  Christmas  before  deciding  upon  what 
^q  do ;  but  meanwhile  she  made  up  her  mind,  in  common  charity 
^o  her  brother,  to  cross  his  plans  by  some  means,  should  they  prove 
*>o  be  what  she  suspected. 

Chapter  V. 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  END. 

^        Lottie's  father  shook  his  head  when  she  told  him  of  her  morn- 

^fcig's  visitor.     He  would  have  even  then  had  the  whole  business,  as 

*^*c  called  it,  broken  off,  for  secrecy  was  no  part  of  his  nature.     It 

"V\as  hard  to  him  to  have  his  mind  full  of  something  he  could  not 

talk  of  to  his  friends  at  the  Fox,  and  so  he  rarely  joined  the  party 

there,  even  of  a  Saturday  night,  but  would  come  home  and  smoke  in 

silence  by  the  fireside,  thinking  much  and  speaking  seldom,  for  the 

'Vision  of  his  girl's  future  gave  him  more  trouble  than  pleasure. 
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Sometimes  she  would  close  her  book  and  sit  down  by  the  hearth, 
and  begin  talking  with  him,  but  even  that  seemed  different.  She 
was  conscientiously  trying  to  improve  herself,  and  when  she  used  to 
check  some  expression  or  phrase  which  came  readiest  to  her,  he  felt 
as  though  she  was  already  getting  above  the  homely  words  he  had 
helped  to  teach  her,  and  that  his  girl  was  slipping  away  from  him, 
thinking  of  and  living  for  another  Sn  more  tiL  for  hi 

He  knew  she  cared  for  her  lover  truly :  how  thankful  he  would 
have  been  had  it  chanced  otherwise !  And  so  he  never  told  her  half 
the  anxiety  that  was  in  his  mind,  but  grew  quieter  and  grayer;  and 
just  about  that  time  people  began  to  call  him  '  old  Simon  Burton.' 

Every  week,  on  one  particular  evening,  he  used  to  trudge  off  to 
the  post-town  three  miles  distant,  and  bring  Lottie  her  letter  from 
the  post-office,  where,  addressed  to  him,  it  was  directed  to  be  left 
till  called  for.  It  chanced  one  day  that  Mrs.  Ealing,  being  in  town, 
called  for  her  letters  herself  instead  of  sending  in  the  servant,  and 
as  the  clerk  stood  just  across  the  counter  rapidly  passing  the  West- 
church  letters  through  his  hands  in  search  of  hers,  she  distinctly  saw 
one  in  her  brother's  writing  among  them ;  but  it  was  not  for  her. 

This  was  in  the  latter  part  of  November ;  and  Mrs.  Ealing  be- 
gan to  feel  that  if  Paul's  fancy  was  what  she  dreaded,  and  had  lasted 
all  this  time,  the  sooner  something  was  done  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
matter  the  better.     What  came  of  this  resolution  we  shall  see. 

That  very  letter  which  her  eye  had  glanced  at  brought  Lottie 
tidings  which  sadly  troubled  her,  though,  since  the  morning  of  Mrs. 
Ealing's  visit,  she  had  been  dreading  the  news. 

Paul  wrote  that  he  could  not  see  her  again  till  the  early  spring, 
for  as  his  sister  had  determined  upon  leaving  Westchurch  for  several 
months,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  visit  the  place  in  her 
absence  without  exciting  remarks  that  he  wished  to  avoid.  So  he 
told  hav  he  thought  of  going  abroad  for  the  winter,  and  from  his 
different  resting-places  she  should  hear  from  him  from  time  to  time. 
The  letter  seemed  more  constrained — '  stiffer'  Lottie  called  it  to 
herself — than  his  usually  were;  and  he  seemed  to  make  more  ex- 
cuses than  were  necessary  for  his  sudden  plan  of  travelling :  or  so 
it  seemed  to  her,  poor  child;  for  love  is  very  jealous.  But  the  end 
of  the  letter  consoled  her,  for  he  bade  her  make  inquiries  at  the 
town  railway- station,  and  she  would  find  some  books  and  something 
else  which  she  must  keep  till  he  came  back. 

The  '  something'  was  a  ring,  more  sparkling  than  anything  she 
had  ever  seen,  except  the  dewdrops  glittering  in  the  morning  3un. 
She  looked  at  it  with  truly  feminine  admiration,  and  kissed  it  softly, 
but  she  never  put  it  on  her  hand.  She  showed  it  to  her  father, 
who  examined  it  curiously  and  then  shoved  it  away  carelessly,  not 
knowing  its  worth ;  and  then  she  tied  a  bit  of  black  ribbon  to  it 
and  hung  it  round  her  neck,  w\icie  \taeuefcloT\Xi  \\»  ^Vsays  stayed. 
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And  so  the  winter  passed. 

The  frost  was  long  and  intense :  from  Christmas  till  early  March 
snow  lay  more  or  less  upon  the  ground ;  and  the  biting  cold  kept 
XiOttie  mnch  at  home,  for  she  was  never  too  robust  in  winter  time. 
JHer  letters  came  with  tolerable  frequency;  and  those  who  know 
~opon  what  scanty  food  a  young  girl's  love,  once  planted,  will  feed 
and  thrive,  will  understand  how  hers  both  throve  and  grew  during 
all  those  months. 

It  was  early  in  March,  and  the  fierce  east  wind  was  sweeping 
"fche  very  life  out  of  evergreens  that  had  stood  up  bravely  through 
rfrost  and  snow,  searing,  and  breaking,  and  withering  them  up  re- 
morselessly, daring  the  buds  on  trees  or  hedgerows  to  swell  and 
"break  through  their  wintry  cages.  Lottie  stood  shivering  by  the 
cloor,  looking  if  her  father  was  coming  home  to  dinner — she  grew 
ms  thoughtful  for  him  about  that  time  as  if  she  had  ministered  to 
3iis  wants  for  years  and  years — watching  one  path  across  the  fields 
so  intently  that  she  never  noticed  another  figure  coming  till  it  fairly 
^reached  her  gate,  and  Mrs.  Ealing  stood  before  her. 

The  two  women  looked  at  each  other,  each  in  a  measure  startled 

Lottie  by  her  unwelcome  visitor's  sudden  appearance ;  Mrs.  Eal- 

ing  by  the  change  so  short  a  time  had  wrought  in  Lottie. 

The  warm  brown  tint  cast  by  the  summer  sun  had  faded  from  the 
Ace  of  the  latter,  taking  with  it  some  of  the  lovely  rosy  colour  Mrs. 
ZEaling  had  unaffectedly  admired  and  envied.  Her  features  looked 
onore  delicate,  and  her  gray  eyes  brighter  and  more  steadfast.  After 
"the  first  moment's  surprise,  she  raised  them  unflinchingly  to  Mrs. 
ISaling's,  and  moving  from  the  doorway,  placed  a  seat  for  her  within 
ihe  cottage,  and  then  stood  as  though  waiting  for  her  to  begin. 

This  the  lady  seemed  at  a  loss  to  do.  At  last  she  prefaced  her 
more  important  conversation  by  explaining  how  it  was  that  she  had 
returned  so  soon,  and  talked  rather  nervously  about  her  own  many 
anxieties  and  Mr.  Ealing's  health,  to  which  Lottie,  still  standing, 
still  intently  gazing  at  her,  merely  said,  '  Yes,'  in  a  voice  that 
plainly  asked,  '  What  is  coming  next  ?'  at  which  Mrs.  Ealing,  go- 
ing straight  to  the  point,  said  brusquely, 

'  Lottie,  what  is  this  I  hear  of  you  and  my  brother  Paul  ?' 
She  would  never  have  said  this  had  she  not  been  strongly  ex- 
cited and  somewhat  unnerved ;  but  every  feeling  of  pride  in  her 
family  and  love  for  her  brother  was  roused,  and  the  conventional 
smoothness  and  mannerism  of  her  class  broke  down  before  the  tide 
of  her  natural  passion. 

Lottie  was  quieter  far  than  she.  Nothing  abashed,  though 
somewhat  trembling,  she  answered, 

'  What  is  it  you  have  heard,  Mrs.  Ealing  ?' 
'  I  have  heard/  replied  her  visitor,  '  enough  lo  W»fe  xcaAa  \stf!> 
inquire  into  the  unhappy  intimacy  between  you  onfli — * 
Beooxd  Sebsb,  Vol.  IX.  F.S.  Vol.  XIX.  *^ 
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'  Why  unhappy  ?'  said  Lottie,  still  looking  honestly  at  her. 

'  Unhappy/  echoed  her  visitor,  '  in  every  sense !  I  know  what 
he,  iny  brother,  has  been  planning ;  for  when,  unfortunately,  I 
found  my  suspicions  were  correct,  and  he  had  so  much  involved 
himself  as  to  encourage  hopes  in  you  of  making  you  his  wife,  I  so 
far  braved  his  anger  as  to  write  to  him  and  entreat  him  to  reflect 
on  what  he  was  doing.' 

'  And  he  answered  ?'  said  Lottie. 

'  He  answered  by  telling  me  plainly  the  whole  of  his  mad  scheme,' 
said  Mrs.  Ealing.  *  But,  Lottie,'  she  went  on  eagerly,  '  I  implore 
you  to  listen  to  me  as  you  value  your  happiness  and  his — to  listen 
to  me  while  I  show  you  what  wretchedness  such  a  marriage  would 
bring  you  both.' 

Lottie's  hands  turned  cold,  but  a  bright  colour  rose  and  remained 
on  either  cheek  as  she  drew  a  chair  towards  the  table,  and  then  sat 
listening,  never  interposing  a  word  nor  making  a  movement  till 
Mrs.  Ealing  had  done  speaking. 

That  lady  went  on  : 

'  My  brother  is  not  like  other  men :  where  others  would  have 
trifled  with  one  in  your  position,  you  see  how  honourable  a  bent  his 
mind  turned  on ;  but  at  the  time  he  unfortunately  saw  you  first  and 
was  attracted  to  you,  he  was  suffering  grievously  from  an  engage- 
ment's being  broken  off  just  when  he  had  been  on  the  point  of  mar- 
riage. The  very  best  of  men  do  foolish  things  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  no  one  can  calculate  better  than  myself  how  bitterly 
he  will  regret  his  present  engagement  if  you  bind  him  to  it.' 

'  If  I  bind  him  to  it,'  said  Lottie  slowly;  '  why,  he  has  no  wish 
to  break  it !' 

'  Ah,'  cried  Mrs.  Ealing,  who  thought  she  found  in  Lottie's 
words  a  glimmering  of  hope,  '  would  you  give  it  up  if  I  told  you 
that  I  knew  it  was  his  wish  to  do  so,  though  he  would  never  tell 
you  so  himself  ?' 

Lottie's  heart  began  to  throb  with  a  dull  heavy  pain.  She  laid 
her  hand  where  she  could  feel  his  ring,  and  said, 

'  You,  who  seem  to  know  so  much  about  us' — Mrs.  Ealing  set 
her  lips  harder  as  the  objectionably- familiar  '  us'  met  her  ears  — 
'must  know  that  all  this  that  has  come  to  me  has  come  through  no 
contriving  of  mine.  I  never  wanted  to  come  near  you  till  you  made 
me  come.  I  never  should  have  dreamt  of  his  love  till  he  sort  of 
forced  it  on  me.  Father  held  off,  and  would  have  kept  me  off;  but 
he  would  have  it  as  he  wished.  Till  he  can  tell  me  he  has  changed, 
I'll  not  believe  it.     Not  even  from  you.' 

Mrs.  Ealing  stayed  a  moment,  as  though  thinking  what  best  to 
say,  then  she  went  on : 

*  Lottie,  if  you  were  not  above  your  station  in  many  respects,  I 
could  not  tell  you  what  I  am  now  going  to  tell.    The  lady  to  whom 
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my  brother  was  engaged  had  no  wish  to  break  off  the  engagement, 
though  she  was  in  a  manner  forced  to  do  so.  She  is  now  perfectly 
free  to  choose  for  herself.  I  know  from  her  most  intimate  friend 
that  my  brother  has  but  to  speak  a  word  and  all  would  be  right  be- 
tween them ;  and  I  know,  and  am  perfectly  certain,  that  he  cares 
for  her  still — that  he  cares  for  her  more  than  for  any  one  else  in 
the  world.' 

And  in  all  this  Mrs.  Ealing  spoke  the  whole  truth. 

Said  Lottie,  '  Then  why,  0  why  did  he  come  after  me  ?'  with 
such  hopeless  grief  in  her  voice  that  Mrs.  Ealing  was  touched  in 
spite  of  herself. 

And  as  she  could  not  well  answer  without  blaming  her  brother, 
she  rose  to  leave,  saying,  as  for  the  first  time  she  took  Lottie's 
hand  within  her  own, 

•  I  love  my  brother  very  dearly,  or  I  could  never  have  come  to 
you  and  told  you  all  this.  Do  pray  think  of  what  I  have  said,  and 
set  him  free.  If  ever  I  could  be  a  friend  to  you  in  any  other  way, 
I  would  do  anything  to  serve  you.' 

And  she  left  as  Simon  came  in  by  the  back  door,  who,  after 
hanging  up  his  hat  and  coat,  and  unbinding  the  straw  from  about 
his  gaiters,  entered  the  front  room  to  find  Lottie  lying  white  and 
helpless  on  the  floor. 

The  two  sat  together  long  after  she  had  come  round  from  her 
fainting,  and  bit  by  bit  she  told  him  all  her  visitor  told  her. 

Simon  listened  for  the  most  part  in  silence,  asking  at  last, 
'  When  did  you  hear  from  him  ?' 

She  told  him,  and  even  brought  the  letter  to  him,  bidding  him 
read  it  (she  had  never  done  so  before),  that  he  might  see  for  him- 
self how  kind  the  words  had  been.  There  were  the  lines,  not  full 
of  lover-like  passionate  outpourings,  such  as  some  men  at  some  times 
are  apt  to  write,  but  sufficiently  warm,  sufficiently  tender,  to  satisfy 
any  love  but  one  very  exacting ;  that  is  not  like  Lottie's. 

At  last  Simon  said  it  would  be  best  to  wait  till  they  heard  from 
him  again  ;  and  he  told  his  girl  to  keep  up  her  heart,  for  Mr.  Drif- 
ford  was  not  the  only  man  worth  having  in  the  world. 

He  shook  his  head,  though,  when  she  was  not  by,  and  told  him- 
self this  was  but  the  beginning  of  the  sorrowful  end  he  had  all  along 
foreseen. 

Chapteb  VI. 

AND  THUS— GOOD-BYE. 

The  letter  was  not  long  in  coming,  and  Lottie's  heart  beat 
heavier  after  she  had  read  it.  Dated  from  London,  it  told  of  his 
return  to  England ;  and  then  went  on  to  express  his  wish  that  they 
should  meet  as  soon  as  possible,  but  not  at  Westchurch.  '  I  wish,' 
he  wrote, '  to  tell  you  a  great  deal  that  will  be  hard  to  say,  but mws&» 
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be  said;'  and  he  went  on  bidding  her,  if  possible,  meet  him  at  the 
town  on  the  Friday  of  that  week. 

He  told  her  to  go  to  a  certain  building,  oyer  the  door  of  which 
she  would  see  '  Museum*  written ;  and  there,  by  mentioning  Mr. 
Ealing's  name  as  a  subscriber,  she  could  enter,  and  he  would  join  her. 

The  letter  concluded  by  the  question,  'Have  you  seen  my  sister?' 
and  Lottie  dropped  the  paper  as  she  read  it,  and  knew  her  dream 
was  over ! 

That  was  Thursday :  and  all  night  long  she  lay  awake,  wonder- 
ing how  ever  she  could  have  been  so  mad  as  to  risk  her  love  on  such 
a  chance. 

She  accepted  her  fate  without  questioning,  for  she  never  had  a 
particularly  high  opinion  of  her  own  merits,  and  had  all  along  mar- 
veiled  that  Paul  could  have  made  choice  of  her.  *  It  was  hard  to 
bear,'  that  was  all  she  said  to  herself,  and  never  once  did  she  feel 
inclined  to  break  into  reproaches  against  him ;  it  was  herself  she 
accused  for  ever  having  looked  so  high.  Paul's  selfishness  did  not 
strike  her  so  much  as  her  own  folly ;  but  anyhow  it  was  '  hard  to 
bear.'  So  she  lay  thinking  till  she  could  bear  thinking  no  longer, 
and  then  she  got  up  and  sat  looking  out  at  the  stars :  scarcely  sor- 
rowful, only  heavy-hearted,  and  sometimes  asking  herself  how  she 
should  go  on  after  to-morrow,  when  she  should  have  seen  him  once 
more,  and  bid  him  quite  good-bye. 

The  frost  had  broken  up,  and  when  Lottie  started  on  her  walk 
to  town  at  noon  next  day,  though  the  roads  were  wet  and  muddy, 
the  air  was  deliciously  soft,  and  the  very  wind  seemed  full  of  pro- 
mises of  spring.  If  things  had  gone  different  with  her,  how  happy 
she  could  have  been  !  for  the  very  hedges  were  glistening  and  thick- 
ening in  joyful  greeting  of  the  milder  day;  and  the  stream  she 
crossed  rushed  along,  laughing  as  it  seemed  to  her  at  its  release 
from  frosty  bonds. 

She  was  a  true  country  girl,  and  in  happier  moments  this  first 
spring  day  would  have  made  her  as  joyful  as  a  lark ;  but  now  she 
went  along  too  busy  with  her  thoughts  to  notice  the  change  around 
her,  or,  if  she  noticed,  the  brightening  outward  life  made  her  feel 
sadder. 

True  to  her  time,  very  tired,  but  putting  on  as  calm  a  face  as  she 
could,  she  sat  waiting  in  the  dull  fusty  Museum  of  the  little  town. 

Alligators  and  curly  serpents  in  spirits-of-wine,  with  the  skulls 
of  Indians,  Asiatics,  and  Europeans  phrenologically  mapped  out, 
and  a  few  other  equally  valuable  and  interesting  specimens,  filled 
the  small  room  where  she  was  resting.  They  were  dull-enough 
things  to  look  at,  but  I  don't  suppose,  if  the  room  had  been  full  of 
flowers  or  jewels,  she  would  have  cared  for  them  much  then. 

There  was  a  clock  over  the  chimney-piece,  and  she  sat  looking 
at  the  hands  and  counting  the  sways  of  the  pendulum  for  full  half- 
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an-hour  before  she  heard  the  step  she  was  longing  for  and  dreading, 
coming  through  the  outer  room  to  the  one  where  she  waited.  And 
then  he  came  in,  changed  in  a  few  months  so  far  as  a  long  mous- 
tache and  different  fashion  of  wearing  his  hair  could  change  him. 

He  had  said  that  he  had  much  to  tell  her ;  but  his  first  words 
seemed  difficult  to  utter,  and  indeed  it  almost  entered  his  mind,  as 
lie  looked  at  the  girl's  fair  face  flushed  with  excitement,  and  held 
ler  gloveless  hand,  small  and  shapely  as  it  was,  within  his'own,  that 
lie  could  never  speak  those  words. 

Truly,  if  ever  a  man  by  his  own  weakness  had  put  himself  into 
tm  awkward  position,  Paul  Drifford  was  the  man.     He  had  come 
with  a  tale  he  was  ashamed  to  utter,  to  ask  to  be  released  from  a  girl 
lie  had  determinedly  wooed ;  a  girl  whom,  as  she  lifted  her  honest 
«yes  to  his,  he  for  the  first  time  truly  felt  was  really  good  enough 
for  him.    She  was  trembling  at  the  sight  of  him,  but  as  he  never 
spoke,  she  broke  the  silence  by  saying,  as  she  released  his  hand, 
'  What  was  it,  sir,  you  wished  to  tell  me  ?' 
He  always  used  to  chide  her  for  saying  '  sir ;'  but  now  the  word 
passed  unrebuked,  and  somehow  Lottie  felt  as  though  she  was  slip- 
ping quickly  from  her  hold  on  him,  while  he  took  courage  from  the 
syllable  which  appeared  to  him  to  point  out  the  difference  that  lay 
between  them. 

'  I  wanted,'  he  began,  '  to  tell  you  of  something  that  has  hap- 
pened since  I  left  you.  Will  you  sit  down  ?  Did  you  walk  in  from 
Westchurch  ?*  with  a  glance  at  her  muddy  boots. 

She  sat  down,  but  did  not  answer,  only  looking  at  him  for  him 
to  go  on. 

Her  silence  fretted  him.     Here  he  had  a  difficult  thing  to  say, 
and  she  helped  him  not  at  all;   he  felt  as  though  she  must  be 
a  woman  who  could  never  understand  him,  and  the  feeling  found 
him  voice  to  go  on.    So  he  told  her  that  when  he  was  away  in  Ger- 
many, he  had  first  felt  that  he  was  doing  an  unwise  thing  in  plan- 
ning to  make  her  his  wife ;  and  that,  with  such  a  feeling,  it  would 
be  wickedness  in  him  to  marry  her ;  for  her  life  with  him,  s  so  dif- 
ferent as  we  are/  said  he,  could  never  be  a  happy  one.    He  did  not 
Say  a  word  of  the  old  love  whom  he  had  seen  once  by  chance,  nor 
of  her  words,  which  had  been  safely  borne  to  him,  that  she  would 
Sooner  marry  Paul  Drifford  than  any  man  in  the  world,  now  she 
Was  her  own  mistress.      He  would  have  gone  on  explaining  and 
Excusing  himself,  for  once  started  it  was  seldom  he  lacked  words ; 
but  Lottie  wanted  no  more.     Her  wisdom  was  but  small,  still  she 
bad  enough  womanly  pride  ibout  her  to  know  that  love  rejected  had 
best  hide  itself;  so  she  held  up  her  head,  and  forcing  back  with  a 
Will  the  tears  that  tried  to  come,  she  met  his  words  with  a  simple 
dignity  that  he  could  neither  understand  nor  imitate.   Her  straight- 
forward look  abashed  him,  and  he  began  to  feel  as  though  he  should 
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be  glad  when  this  interview  was  over.  Bat  Lottie,  mastering  her 
voice,  had  yet  her  words  to  speak. 

'I  know/  she  said,  (I  did  most  foolishly  in  ever  listening  to 
you :  you  never  meant  to  act  deceitfully,  nor  wickedly,  nor  yet  un- 
unkindly,  I  know.'  Paul  knew  he  had  never  deliberately  planned  to 
do  so,  but  her  words  struck  him  hard,  though  she  did  not  intend 
them  to  wound  him.  '  My  own  weakness  has  brought  me  into  this ; 
now  I  must  get  on  as  well  as  I  can  again.' 

She  had  more  command  over  her  face  than  many  women,  and  as 
she  spoke  so  quietly,  Paul  caught  at  the  idea  her  words  conveyed. 

'  I  hope,'  he  said,  *  at  least  one  thing ;  you  have  not  known  me 
very  long ;  you  cannot,  you —  I  mean,  perhaps  you  do  not  love — ' 
He  was  in  a  dilemma  again — 'I  hope  you  do  not  care  for  me  much4?* 
She  looked  right  at  him,  measuring  him,  as  it  seemed,  in  one  glance, 
and  then,  still  mistress  of  her  words  and  thinking  to  herself  how 
great  a  thing  her  love  might  have  grown  to  had  it  had  the  chance, 
how  infinitely  she  had  the  power  to  love  him  once,  she  said : 

'  You  hope  I  do  not  care  for  you  ?  No,  sir,  not  very  much.' 
And  then  there  came  an  ominous  contraction  in  her  throat  and 
twitching  of  the  lips  that  told  her  if  she  would  have  him  believe  her 
she  must  needs  go;  so  for  farewell  she  only  bowed  her  head,  and 
before  he  well  knew  what  she  was  doing,  she  was  gone. 

Something  of  a  pang  he  felt,  because,  as  he  felt  when  he  had 
lost  her,  she  had  been  so  quick  to  improve,  so  apt  at  learning,  that 
he  might  yet  have  been  proud  of  her ;  but  then — that  other  one  ! 
Ah,  after  all  he  had  done  the  best  thing  possible ;  how  many  men 
would  have  acted  differently,  and  worse,  in  his  place !  No,  he  had 
made  the  best  of  it.  She  did  not — about  that  point  he  could  scarcely 
satisfy  himself,  though,  inclination  and  vanity  waging  a  war  within 
him — perhaps  she  did  not  care  for  him,  and  by  and  by,  when  she 
had  got  over  it  all,  he  would  make  her  father  some  present,  and  so 
set  matters  straight.  He  left  the  dingy  room  freer  and  easier  in 
mind  than  when  he  had  entered  it. 

Lottie  strayed  away  in  the  unfamiliar  town  and  missed  her  path 
to  the  road  that  led  homeward.  She  wandered  about,  scarcely 
thinking  of  what  she  was  doing,  till  she  found  herself  standing  by 
some  iron  gates  that  opened  into  a  churchyard.  Right  in  front  of 
the  gates,  separated  from  them  only  by  trees,  rose  the  western  tower 
of  the  church,  gray  and  solemn.  As  she  stood,  the  bells  began  to 
chime  for  afternoon  service,  and  when  the  gates  and  doors  were 
opened  she  instinctively  moved  in  and  t#ok  her  place  upon  an  open 
bench.  Very  few  people  followed,  and  the  service  was  hurried  over 
by  a  very  young  curate,  who  seemed  intent  only  upon  finishing  as 
quickly  as  possible.  But  the  place  itself,  and  kneeling  down  and  say- 
ing  the  few  words  that  rose  up  in  her  heart,  did  the  girl  good ;  and 
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when  she  left,  after  a  long  look  at  the  fair  springing  arches  and  the 
many-coloured  window  jn  the  east,  one  figuro  only  clear  and  visible, 
she  felt  at  peace,  and  ready  to  go  back  home,  though  still  it  was 
'  bad  to  bear/ 

That  evening,  about  snnsct,  a  man  crossed  over  the  Westchurch 
find  with  his  horse  and  cart,  gaining  the  bank  on  the  town  side  with 
difficulty.  The  stream,  which  ran  so  fleet  in  summer  timo  that  chil- 
dren could  nm  over,  barefoot,  to  pick  the  watercress  and  lilies,  now 
nuhed  along  the  valley  fierce  and  strong.  The  bright  sunny  day  and 
the  soft  wind  had  set  free  the  ice  and  snow,  and  scores  of  rivulets  for 
miles  away  helped  to  swell  its  waters.  Since  morning  they  had 
overflowed  the  banks  close  by,  and  now  pastures  on  either  side  lay 
flooded. 

The  driver  of  the  cart  thanked  his  good  luck  when  he  got  safely 
through,  and  pulled  up  when  he  reached  the  top  of  the  hill  to  look 
back  on  the  muddy  tide.  A  woman  met  him  soon  after,  and  with 
his  recent  peril  fresh  in  his  mind,  he  stopped  to  ask  her  if  she  was 
going  into  Westchurch  by  the  ford. 

'  I  want  to/  was  the  answer. 

'  Then  turn  back,  and  take  the  main  road/  said  the  man  ;  *  it'll 
give  you  a  couple  of  miles  to  go  round,  but  the  foot-bridge  is  under 
water  now,  and  you  could  never  get  across.  I'd  give  you  a  lift,  but 
my  way's  yonder/  pointing  up  a  bye-road,  '  so  good-night ;  take  my 
advice,  turn  back.' 

Turn  back,  when  she  was  nearly  home,  when  she  was  so  tired 
she  could  scarcely  drag  her  weary  feet  along  !  Why,  there,  in  the 
dim  light,  she  could  see  the  gable  of  their  cottage,  and  the  light 
shining  at  the  window !  She  knew  nothing  of  the  danger,  for  she 
never  had  been  at  Westchurcli  when  the  iloods  were  out  before  ;  so, 
longing  only  to  get  back,  to  bo  with  her  father  (she  would  never 
leave  him,  he  did  love  her  so!),  she  went  on,  and  braving  the  strong 
hurrying  waters,  grasped  the  hand-rail  of  the  bridge ;  but  the  other 
bank  she  never  reached. 

It  may  have  been  two  or  three  years  afterwards  that  Paul  Drif- 
ford  and  his  wife  drove  through  that  ford  one  lovely  autumn  even- 
ing, and  the  servant,  turning  round,  told  them  that  in  those  waters 
a  young  woman,  Simon  Burton's  girl,  had  been  drowned  awhile 
back.  Paul  shrank  into  silence,  but  not  so  his  wife,  who  asked  for 
more  particulars,  till  a  muttered  exclamation  from  her  husband 
stopped  her. 

She  prosecuted  her  inquiries,  however,  later  in  the  day,  and 
Mrs.  Ealing  ventured  to  tell  her  that  the  girl  she  had  heard  of  was 
veiy  pretty,  and — and  rather  a  superior  sort  of  person.  '  In  fact, 
to  be  honest/  said  Mrs.  Ealing,  '  I  had  half  a  fear  at  one  time  that 
my  brother  admired  her ;  men  do  such  odd  things,  you  know.    Her 
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death  was  very  sad;  but  no  doubt/  said  the  lady  piously,  '  it  was  all 
ordered  for  the  best,  and  I  daresay  Paul  scarcely  remembers  her 
name  now.' 

Paul's  wife  secretly  thought  otherwise,  but  she  found  him  open 
to  no  questions  on  the  subject.  The  matter  only  hejped  a  little  to 
drive  them  apart.  Neither  had  found  perfection  in  the  other,  and 
each  rather  resented  the  discovery  of  the  other's  shortcomings. 

Paul  wondered  to  himself  one  night,  as  he  stood  alone  by  a 
grave  in  the  little  churchyard,  whether  that  other  choice  would  not 
have  been  the  happier  one  for  him. 

A  man  who  looks  far  older  than  his  years,  Lottie's  father,  was 
the  worst  hurt  by  that  spring  evening's  work.  But  he  says  little  of 
it,  thankful  that  his  girl's  secret  was  ever  kept  as  she  would  have 
wished  (had  not  his  hand  unseen  taken  the  ring  from  off  her  neck 
and  restored  it  to  the  giver?),  and  his  trouble  rarely  rises  to  his 
lips,  though,  like  hers,  it  may  be  '  bad  to  bear.' 


CHRISTMAS  IN  RUSSIA 


The  levelling  hand  of  civilisation  has  in  most  countries  in  Europe 
set  aside  the  joyous  merry-making  common  at  Christmas  in  earlier 
periods ;  in  Russia,  however,  the  good  olden  times  still  in  a  great 
measure  prevail ;  for,  though  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  and 
other  places  where  the  influence  of  European  fashions  extend,  the 
ancient  manners  and  customs  are  wearing  out,  in  the  remoter  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire  they  maintain  their  sway.    There  the  Christian 
festival  is  still  celebrated  according  to  the  forms  which  prevailed  on 
*fche  first  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  land.     The  ancient 
ceremonies  are  considered  of  such  importance  by  the  majority  of  the 
IRussian  population,  that  early  in  the  month  of  November  all  minds 
T>ecome  busy  with  thoughts  of  them.     About  this  period  the  fathers 
of  families  begin  to  reflect,  and  to  calculate  how  many  sausages, 
-*what  quantity  of  salted  meat,  how  many  bottles  of  kirsch  and  other 
liquors  they  ought  to  provide  for  the  coming  festival ;  whilst  the 
"women  ponder  upon  the  chances  of  spending  a  right  merry  Christ- 
inas ;  they  arrange  among  themselves  whose  house  shall  be  selected 
for  the  entertainments,  whom  they  shall  invite  to  while  away  the 
long  evenings  with  them,  and  what  girls  would  be  the  most  welcome 
guests  to  their  own  daughters,  should  it  be  their  lot  to  celebrate  the 
maiden  festival.     This  last  point  in  particular  is  matter  for  deep 
consideration ;  for  the  young  ladies  in  Russia  are  the  heroines  of  the 
Christmas  festivities,  which  seem  invented  but  for  their  amusement. 
Meetings  of  friends  and  relatives  are  held  every  day  during  the 
Philipowki,  or  time  of  Advent,  to  discuss  these  important  matters, 
when  bitter  contests  often  ensue,  to  appease  which  many  a  propi- 
tiatory gift,  and  many  a  sugared  word  from  the  lips  of  nurses  and 
tire-women,  who  are  the  diplomatists  of  every  Russian  family,  have 
to  be  given. 

The  family  whose  house  is  selected  for  the  Christmas  festivities 
must  be  rich  and  hospitably  inclined.  Long  before  the  eve  of  St. 
Wassili,  the  mistress  of  the  house  thus  selected  begins  a  round  of 
visits  to  all  the  friends  and  relations  of  the  family,  inviting  young 
and  old,  mentioning  each  person  by  name,  and  repeating  to  each 
the  complimentary  speeches  handed  down  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration. On  the  following  day  the  same  round  is  made  by  the  nurse 
of  the  family  (babka  pozywatka),  whose  mission  is  to  repeat  the 
invitation  to  the  young  girls.  The  entry  of  the  nurse  in  her  ambas- 
sadorial character  into  every  house  is  greeted  with  loud  and  joyful 
acclamations,   and  she  is  received  with  many  marks  of  respects 
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While  she  is  delivering  her  messages,  she  mentions  each  person 
severally  invited,  and  adds  the  name  of  their  place  of  residence ; 
and  now  the  mistress  of  the  house  gets  in  readiness  for  her  a  cup 
of  wine,  and  prepares  to  wheedle  out  of  her  the  names  of  the  other 
guests  invited,  those  of  the  persons  who  have  heen  rejected,  and 
lastly,  but  most  important  of  all,  the  names  of  the  young  men  and 
young  women  '  elected'  for  each  other.  This  last  question  refers  to 
the  most  interesting  of  all  the  customs  connected  with  the  Christ- 
mas festivities.  There  is  an  ancient  rule  which  determines  that  the 
mistress  of  the  house  where  the  festivities  are  celebrated  shall 
choose  for  each  young  lady  a  male  companion  called  the  '  elected.' 
His  privileges  in  his  intercourse  with  the  maiden  are  greater  than 
those  of  other  young  men,  for  which  he  compensates  by  devoting 
hilnself  exclusively  to  her  entertainment.  The  couple  thus  joined 
are  called  suzennyja,  and  the  lady  of  the  house  is  expected  to  show 
much  discretion  in  her  selections ;  because  whatever  she  decrees  in 
these  matters  must  be  unconditionally  submitted  to  by  fathers  and 
mothers,  as  well  as  by  the  parties  themselves. 

Whilst  the  matrons  are  making  arrangements  among  themselves, 
the  father  of  the  family  whose  house  has  been  selected  is  by  no 
means  idle;  he  must  send  invitations  in  his  own  name,  or  the  guests 
will  consider  themselves  slighted.  Early  in  the  morning  he  calls  in 
the  swat — a  person  well  acquainted  with  the  duties  of  ambassador — 
and  intrusts  to  him  the  greetings  and  messages  to  friends  and  re- 
lations. The  swat  departs  upon  his  mission  with  his  highly-decorated 
baton  of  office  in  his  hand.  On  entering  a  house  he  first  pronounces 
a  short  prayer  before  the  image  of  the  tutelary  saint,  and  then  bow- 
ing profoundly  to  the  master  and  mistress,  says : 

'  Philimon  Spiridonowitsch  and  Anna  Karpowna  salute  you,  father 
Artamon  Triphonowitsch,  and  you,  mother  Agaphia  Nelidowna.'  Here 
he  makes  a  low  bow,  which  is  returned  with  equal  courtesy,  and  the 
persons  he  is  addressing  reply, 

'  We  humbly  thank  Philimon  Spiridonowitsch  and  Anna  Kar- 
powna.' 

The  servant  then  resumes, 

'  They  have  enjoined  me  humbly  to  solicit  you,  father  Artamon 
Triphonowitsch,  and  you,  mother  Agaphia  Nelidowna,  to  spend  a  few 
hours  of  Christmas  evening  with  them,  and  to  amuse  yourselves  as 
best  may  suit  you,  to  witness  the  sports  of  the  fair  maidens,  to 
break  with  them  a  bit  of  bread  and  taste  a  grain  of  salt,  and  partake 
with  them  of  the  roasted  goose.' 

Then  follow  the  formulas  which  obtain  in  Russia,  such  as  the 
invited  not  accepting  the  invitation  until  politely  pressed,  and  even- 
tually agreeing  to  come  without  fail. 

The  first  evening  in  the  house  of  entertainment  is  devoted  to  tho 
reception  of  the  '  fair  maidens.'     When  darkness  sets  in,  crowds  of 
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peasants  are  seen  assembled  outside  the  bouses  in  which  the  great 
entertainments  are  to  take  place,  watching  for  a  sight  of  the  invited 
guests,  and  pass  their  judgment  on  the  various  retinues,  and  mark 
bow  each  are  received.  Long  trains  of  sledges  conduct  the  maidens 
to  the  house  of  their  hospitable  host.  In  the  first  sledge  sit  the 
maiden,  her  mother,  and  at  the  feet  of  the  former  her  favourite  com- 
panion, generally  a  poor  girl  of  inferior  rank.  In  the  second  sledge 
are  the  tire-women,  with  the  jewel  caskets,  the  various  sweetmeats 
and  cakes  with  which  the  fair  maidens  are  always  provided,  and  pre- 
sents for  the  domestics  of  the  house  which  they  are  about  to  visit. 
After  these  follow  friends  and  relatives  and  domestics ;  the  more 
numerous  the  better ;  for  according  to  the  length  of  the  train  is  the 
honour  and  glory  that  redound  to  the  house  at  which  it  stops.  Each 
procession  as  it  approaches  is  headed  by  the  babka  pozywatka,  an  in- 
viter-in-chief  of  the  family. 

On  arriving,  the  guests  do  not  immediately  descend  from  their 
sledges,  but  await,  amidst  the  cracking  of  whips,  the  jingling  of  the 
sledge  bells,  and  the  noise  and  clamour  of  hundreds  of  spectators 
gathered  in  the  street,  the  host  and  hostess,  who,  on  hearing  the  sig- 
nal, descend  to  the  gate  of  the  courtyard  to  receive  them.  The  first 
greeting  consists  in  many  ceremonies,  bows  and  salutations,  per- 
formed in  silence,  which  is  not  broken  until  the  parties  have  entered 
the  courtyard  together.  The  guests  are  then  introduced  into  the 
house,  and  having  prayed  before  the  images  of  the  saints,  exchange 
greetings  with  their  neighbours  and  others  who  are  present,  and  after 
other  polite  ceremonies  have  been  gone  through,  the  new-comers 
are  persuaded  to  take  seats. 

The  young  ladies  thus  brought  together,  though  they  may  never 
have  seen  each  other  before,  at  once  become  intimate,  and  address 
each  other  by  the  name  '  pedruz  enka'  (dear  playfellow)  ;  while  by  the 
ffl&ster  and  mistress  of  the  house  and  all  the  domestics  they  are  called 
'krasnyja  diewnschki'  (fair  maidens).  They  spend  the  first  evening 
m  planning  games  for  the  morrow,  and  in  citing  and  guessing  the 
popular  riddles  which  abound  in  Russia,  and  which  form  one  of  the 
kvourite  pastimes  of  the  people.  When  the  hour  for  going  to  rest 
Mrives,  they  are  conducted  to  a  large  room  in  which  feather-beds  are 
spread  upon  the  floor,  and  in  these  '  the  playfellows'  repose  during 
the  night,  it  being  a  rule  that  they  are  not  to  be  separated  so  long 
88  the  festival  lasts. 

Next  morning  the  whole  town  or  village  is  early  in  movement, 
^d  the  gossips  are  abroad  to  give  and  receive  information  as  to  the 
e*ents  of  the  preceding  evening.  In  the  festive  houses,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  much  bustle  and  turmoil.  The  nurses  rise  with 
the  dawn  of  day  to  prepare  the  morning  draught  for  the  '  fair 
^dens,'  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  wine,  beer,  honey,  and  spices ; 
whilst  the  rest  of  the  domestics  apply  so  freely  to  the  new  wine, 
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which  on  these  occasions  is  dealt  out  to  them  in  a  liberal  manner, 
that  they  are  quite  unequal  to  perform  the  numerous  tasks  the  busy 
housewife  intrusts  to  them.  The  '  fair  maidens'  alone  rest  undis- 
turbed until  the  bell  tolls  for  church.  At  this  signal  the  mistress  of 
the  house,  who  must  not  venture  to  awaken  them  earlier,  presents 
herself  on  the  threshold  of  their  door,  and  cries  out :  '  Holloa, 
holloa !  fair  maidens !  it  is  time  to  rise.  Your  elected  are  up 
long  ago.  They  have  already  beaten  the  dust  out  of  their  coats, 
have  looked  about  them  in  two  markets,  have  sold  three  swine, 
have  chased  about  in  the  steppes,  and  have  everywhere  inquired 
for  their  elected.  Up,  up!  and  now  say  what  have  been  your 
dreams,  and  who  appeared  to  you  in  your  sleep  ?' 

The  answers  to  these  questions  are  listened  to  with  profound  at- 
tention, for  the  dreams  of  the  '  fair  maidens'  during  the  Christmas 
festival  are  considered  of  grave  import,  and  are  repeated  in  every 
house  in  the  village,  and  the  babuschka,  or  interpreter  of  dreams, 
is  called  in  by  the  hostess  to  give  a  clear  interpretation  of  that 
which  has  passed  through  the  young  ladies'  minds  during  sleep. 
Breakfast  is  now  served,  after  which  there  is  an  attempt  to  amuse 
by  games  and  sports,  but  these  generally  languish,  for  the  time  is 
drawing  near  when  the  '  elected'  are  to  appear,  and  the  choice 
which  has  been  made  for  them  is  of  course  not  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence. At  the  appointed  hour  the  doors  are  thrown  open,  and  a 
numerous  procession  enters,  and  the  several  persons  are  presented  to 
the  maidens  by  the  host  and  hostess  as  the  companions  they  have 
selected  for  them,  and  to  be  the  leader  of  their  games. 

At  nightfall  of  the  second  day,  the  rest  of  the  invited  guests 
begin  to  arrive.  The  host  takes  up  his  stand  in  the  gateway  to  re- 
ceive them,  the  hostess  awaits  them  on  the  doorstep,  and  the 
maidens  meet  them  in  the  hall;  After  many  greetings  and  saluta- 
tions the  guests  are  at  length  seated  in  the  great  room,  not  how- 
ever without  much  attention  being  bestowed  as  to  the  place  assigned 
to  each.  Those  whom  the  host  and  hostess  are  desirous  of  honour- 
ing are  placed  at  the  top  of  the  room.  Rich  old  bachelors  are 
generally  seated  on  the  right,  and  next  to  them  the  elder  ladies  of 
secondary  importance.  If  there  be  any  fat,  fair,  and  rosy  lady  in 
the  company,  she  is  pretty  sure  to  be  selected  the  queen  of  the 
evening,  and  is  led  with  much  ceremony  to  the  seat  of  honour.  The 
young  married  women  are  placed  on  the  left  and  observe  a  rigid 
silence.  The  more  staid  their  deportment,  the  more  they  are  ad- 
mired ;  and  mother  and  mother-in-law,  husband  and  brother,  glory 
in  the  propriety  of  their  conduct.  The  suzennyja,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  grouped  in  the  corners  of  the  rooms  and  are  engaged  in 
merry  converse,  which  however  is  carried  on  in  an  undertone,  as  all 
boisterous  mirth  would  be  a  breach  of  decorum,  and  contrary  to  the 
respect  due  to  the  elder  persons  present.    The  latter,  on  their  part, 
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are  bound  not  to  interfere  with  the  amusements  of  the  young  ones, 
or  to  interrupt  their  conversations. 

All  the  guests  at  the  Christmas  festival  are  dressed  in  their  holi- 
day clothes,  but  the  caprices  of  fashion  are  banished  from  their  gar- 
ments as  much  as  from  their  social  pleasures.     The  costume  of  the 
old-fashioned  Russians  is  not  more  distinguished  for  its  richness 
than  for  its  antiquity.    In  the  provincial  districts  the  son  dresses  as 
his  father  and  as  his  father's  father  did  before  him ;  and  6ven  female 
taste  and  Vanity  venture  not  to  introduce  an  innovation  in  the  cos- 
tume which  ages  have  consecrated.    A  large  beaver  cap,  a  pelisse  of 
sable  or  fox  skin,  a  richly-embroidered  kaftan  buttoned  up  the  front 
with  silver  buttons  and  a  girdle  of  rich  Persian  silk,  or  of  a  red  kind 
of  woollen  stuff  called  kummatsch,  is  the  uniform  of  each  wealthy  male 
guest.    The  married  women  wear  the  kokoschnik,  a  kind  of  head- 
dress made  of  scarlet  silk,  embroidered  with  coloured  silks  or  pearls 
and  trimmed  with  lace,  from  which  is  suspended  a  white  fatu,  or  short 
veil.    Their  dress  called  saraphan  resembles  in  shape  a  clergyman's 
gown,  and  is  made  of  rich  gold  or  silver  brocade,  buttoned  up  the  front 
with  a  single  jow  of  buttons ;  the  sleeves,  which  are  very  long  and  wide, 
are  of  white  muslin,  and  a  stiff  muslin  ruff  encircles  the  throat.  A  wool- 
len cloak  trimmed  with  sables,  richly-embroidered  mittens,  and  deli- 
cate slippers  with  high  heels,  complete  the  costume.   Their  trinkets 
consist  of  gold  chains,  necklaces,  and  bracelets  of  pearls  and  precious 
stones,  and  earrings  of  the  same.    These  last-mentioned  objects  form 
the  most  important  items  in  the  dower  of  the  rich  maidens,  and  the 
greater  their  antiquity,  the  oftener  they  have  descended  from  mother 
to  daughter  in  the  same  family,  the  higher  they  are  valued.     The 
'fair  maidens'   wear  the  seraphan  and  the  ruff  like  the  married 
^omen,  but  the  rich  tresses  of  their  own  hair,  wound  round  with  a 
^se-coloured  ribbon,  constitute  the  only  head-dress  allowed  to  them. 
The  quantity  and  variety  of  refreshments  provided  upon  these 
0ccasions  is  almost  incredible.     Before  the  arrival  of  the  guests  a 
k^ge  table  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room  and  covered  with  a 
P^fusion  of  delicacies  of  home  growth  and  manufacture,  as  well  as 
°*eign,  all  served  up  in  tin  dishes  and  plates,  and  flanked  with  flasks 
^ifchout  number  of  the  various  home-made  liquors  which  are  so  much 
***  lavour  with  the  Russians.     As  soon  as  the  guests  enter,  they  are 
Passed  to  partake  of  the  good  things  prepared  for  them.    The  host 
P*^8ents  a  silver  cup  containing  apple,  raspberry,  currant,  or  some 
°^l*er  liquor  on  a  wooden  salver  to  each  of  the  guests,  mentioning 
^em  by  name  and  requesting  them  to  drink ;  and  when,  to  prove 
t**eir  refined  manners,  they  make  a  very  long  resistance,  he  implores 
t^em  at  least  to  taste  the  beverage.    The  mistress  of  the  house  in 
tt*e  mean  while  stands  behind  her  '  better-half,'  accompanying  each 
°f  his  words  with  a  deep  curtsey  to  the  guest.    If  the  latter  aim  at 
being  admired  for  courtesy  and  elegance  of  manner,  he  refuses  to 
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accept  the  proffered  draught  from  the  hand  of  her  husband,  bat  en- 
treats the  lady  to  hand  it  to  him;  then,  seizing  the  cup,  he  expresses 
a  thousand  good  wishes  for  every  member  of  the  family,  and  slowly 
quaffs  the  beverage,  after  which  he  is  entitled  to  imprint  a  kiss  on 
the  forehead  of  the  hostess.  When  this  ceremony  is  gone  through, 
the  guests  are  requested  to  partake  of  something  more  substantial, 
*  something  for  the  tooth/  and  the  hospitality  of  the  entertainer  is 
evinced  by  repeated  complaints  that  their  guests  do  not  sufficiently 
honour  their  cheer.  To  the  young  married  women  no  wine  or  liquor 
is  offered,  but  they  are  sure  to  find  their  kind  hostess  prepared  to 
regale  them  privately  in  a  side  room  with  strong  mead  or  cheny- 
brandy.  The  '  fair  maidens'  are  not  allowed  to  partake  of  the  re^ 
freshments  prepared  for  the  other  guests,  but  each  of  them  is  pro- 
vided with  a  packet  of  cakes,  fruit,  and  sweetmeats,  to  which  she 
applies  according  to  her  desire.  The  poor  '  elected*  alone  are  entirely 
excluded  from  participation  in  the  feasting  that  is  going  on  around 
them ;  they  are  expected  to  be  nipituschtschi ;  t.  e.  neither  eaters 
nor  drinkers,  as  it  is  supposed  that  the  pleasure  they  enjoy  in  the 
presence  of  the  '  fair  maidens'  will  nullify  every  other  feeling. 

When  the  refreshments  are  partaken  of,  the  guests  begin  to 
give  signs  of  their  intention  to  take  leave,  and  it  again  becomes  the 
duty  of  the  host  and  hostess  to  press  them  to  stay.  The  eloquence 
of  the  latter  proving  vain,  masks  and  morris-dancers  are  called  in  to 
aid.  These  masks,  which  are  of  the  most  primitive  description,  and 
generally  represent  bears  and  goats,  blind  beggars  and  clowns,  per- 
form natural  dances  and  recite  fables  and  fairy  tales,  in  which  they 
cleverly  introduce  all  kinds  of  striking  and  apposite  proverbs,  and 
playful  allusions  to  the  faults  and  foibles  of  many  of  the  guests,  and 
more  particularly  to  the  anxiety  of  the  mothers  to  see  their  daugh- 
ters suited  with  a  desirable  '  elected.'  No  one  is  allowed  to  take 
amiss  what  is  said  on  these  occasions,  provided  their  names  are  not 
mentioned;  but  should  the  maskers  in  any  way  overstep  their 
privileges,  they  are  immediately  turned  out.  The  host  is  bound  to 
offer  them  the  same  refreshments  as  other  guests ;  if  they  refuse  to 
partake  of  any,  they  are  supposed  to  be  persons  of  rank,  and  are,  on 
departing,  conducted  to  the  gate  with  many  marks  of  consideration. 
Those  maskers  who  may  have  only  tasted  a  few  drops  of  any  beverage 
are  seized  by  the  servants  on  their  returning,  and  swung  backwards 
and  forwards  for  about  half-a-dozen  times. 

When  the  company  begin  to  weary  of  this  kind  of  amusement, 
then  commence  the  so-called  '  dish  games,'  the  most  interesting 
entertainment  of  the  evening.  A  table  in  the  middle  of  the  floor 
is  covered  by  the  babka  pozywatka  with  a  white  cloth,  whilst  the 
eldest  nurse  in  the  family  places  upon  it  a  dish  filled  with  water. 
While  this  is  going  on,  the  company  stand  in  a  ring  round  the  table, 
and  when  the  arrangements  are  completed,  the  '  fair  maidens,'  their 
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'elected/  and  all  the  married  women  of  the  party,  step  forward  and 
deposit  their  rings,  bracelets,  and  earrings  upon  the  tabic.  The 
hostess  then  brings  a  napkin,  with  which  the  person  officiating  at 
the  dish,  after  depositing  therein  all  the  rings,  bracelets,  and 
earrings,  covers  it,  while  the  whole  company  seat  themselves  in  a 
circle  round  the  table,  the  old  nurse  being  placed  so  as  to  be  im- 
mediately in  front  of  the  dish.  The  other  nurses  having  then  placed 
a  few  small  bits  of  bread,  some  salt,  and  three  bits  of  charcoal,  on  a 
chair  close  to  the  table,  all  persons  present  join  in  the  '  song  of  the 
salt  and  the  bread*  (chjehu  i  soli).  This  song,  which  has  many 
variations,  bat  is  essentially  the  same  throughout  Russia,  from  the 
confines  of  Siberia  to  the  frontier  of  Poland,  is  as  follows  : 

1  May  the  bread  and  the  salt  live  a  hundred  years — slava  (glory)  1 
May  our  Emperor  live  still  longer — slava  ! 
May  our  Emperor  never  grow  old — slava  1 
May  his  good  courser  never  be  tired — slava  ! 
May  his  shining  garments  ever  be  new — slava  ! 
May  his  good  servants  always  remain  faithful — slava !' 

While  this  is  being  sung,  the  babka  pozywatka  stirs  the  dish  in 
which  the  trinkets  have  been  placed,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
8ong<she  gives  them  all  a  good  shake.  Other  songs  follow,  prognos- 
ticating speedy  marriage,  the  unexpected  meeting  of  friends,  mar- 
riage with  a  person  of  unequal  rank,  a  happy  life,  good  fortune, 
riches,  the  fulfilment  of  a  particular  wish,  poverty,  death,  sickness, 
disappointment,  &c. ;  and  the  trinkets  are  taken  out  of  the  dish  one 
by  one — the  song  that  precedes  the  extrication  of  each  determining 
the  fate  of  the  person  to  whom  it  belongs. 

These  songs,  though  of  a  primitive  character,  are  not  devoid  of 
g*ace  in  conception,  as  the  following  specimen  will  prove  : 

4  A  sparrow-hawk  flew  out  from  one  tree — slava  ! 
And  a  little  bird  flew  out  from  another — slava  ! 
They  flew  to  each  other  and  kissed  each  other — slava ! 
Embraced  each  other  with  their  downy  wings— slava  ! 
And  the  good  folks  wonder'd  and  marvell'd — slava  1 
That  sparrow-hawk  and  dove  should  build  their  nests  so 
peaceably  together — slava  !' 

^  the  end  of  each  line  the  following  chorus  is  given  : 

'  To  him  for  whom  we  have  sung  it,  may  it  turn  to  good  I 
He  who  has  miss'd  it,  must  do  without  it ! 
Must  do  without  it — this  cannot  fail  ! ' 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  some  games  follow,  which  very-  much 
resemble  'turn  the  trencher,'  'blind-man's  buff,'  &c,  played  by 
children  in  this  and  other  countries.  Then  the  guests  begin  for  the 
first  time  in  earnest  to  think  of  retiring ;  and  though  host  and 
hostess  are  again  bound  to  press  them  to  stay  a  little  longer,  they 
We  at  length  allowed  to  depart.     Each  party,  Uowcvet,  \wa&\>  \» 
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conducted  to  the  gate  with  the  same  ceremonies  as  on  their  arrival, 
and  a  full  hour  or  more  often  elapses  before  the  ceremony  of  leave- 
taking  is  gone  through.  After  the  withdrawal  of  the  elder  guests, 
the  'fair  maidens'  and  their  'elected*  recommence  their  sports,  which 
are  continued  until  the  hour  of  midnight. 

The  amusements  on  the  following  days  (for  the  festivities  last 
until  Twelfth  Night)  differ  somewhat  from  those  of  the  first.  In 
these  the  men  take  the  lead.  Accompanied  by  the  ladies  of  their 
family  they  go  out  towards  nightfall,  disguised  in  masks  and  fancy 
dresses,  to  pay  visits  to  their  friends.  The  persons  receiving  the 
maskers  treat  them  with  distinguished  politeness  and  liberal  hospi- 
tality, even  before  they  know  who  they  are ;  but  when  they  have 
endeavoured  in  vain  for  some  time  to  discover  them,  they  are  on  a 
given  signal  seized  by  some  of  the  household,  and  swung  to  and  fro 
until  they  do  'penance,'  i.  e.  declare  their  names.  When  many  guests 
are  thus  assembled  in  one  house,  and  have  feasted  to  their  heart's 
content,  they  all  depart  in  company  to  some  other  house,  where  the 
rest  of  the  night  is  spent  in  merry-making  and  carousing.  The 
noise  and  bustle  of  the  sledges  driving  up  and  down  the  streets  of 
the  towns  and  villages  during  the  nights  that  these  masked  visits 
are  going  on,  can  scarcely  be  described;  for  such  occasions  are  seized, 
and  particularly  by  the  humbler  classes,  to  renew  old  friendships  and 
family  alliances,  and  to  give  young  people  opportunities  of  making 
acquaintances,  which,  on  account  of  the  retiring  manners  of  the  girls, 
are  difficult  to  form  during  the  more  staid  periods  of  the  year. 

The  poorer  people  who  have  no  rich  relations,  and  are  conse- 
quently never  invited  to  take  part  in  the  entertainments  we  have 
described,  amuse  themselves  in  the  streets.  Masked  after  a  grotesque 
fashion  of  their  own,  they  perform  all  kinds  of  antics,  and  make  up 
in  merriment  for  whatever  may  be  wanting  in  substantial  cheer ; 
and  the  bolder  characters  amongst  them  venture  sometimes  under 
the  leadership  of  a  young  noble,  or  man  of  family,  to  introduce 
themselves  into  the  houses  of  the  rich,  where  with  their  masks  on 
they  are  permitted  to  entertain  the  company,  and  to  enjoy  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  host. 

R.  M.  HAYLEY. 


THE  LAND  OF  GOLD 


1  'Twas  late,  late,  late,  on  a  Saturday  night' 
(As  somebody  says,  if  I  quote  him  right), 
And  I  sat  alone  in  a  doleful  plight, 
With  a  heavy  heart  and  a  pocket  light : 
Sat  and  brooded  over  my  cares, 
Debts,  and  dons,  and  such-like  affairs, 
While  the  wife  and  the  bairns,  all  unawares, 
Were  safe  and  snug  in  their  beds  up-stairs. 
And  still  I  sat,  and  brooded,  and  pined, 
And  rack'd  my  brains,  and  puzzled  my  mind, 
As  to  where  on  earth  I  should  ever  find 
The  needful  quantum  of  cash  to  pay 
The  butcher  and  baker  over  the  way, — 
To  pay  the  draper's  and  milliner's  bills 
For  frocks,  and  bonnets,  and  ribbons,  and  frills  ; 
The  doctor's  fees,  and  the  brewer's  amount, 
^nd  the  family  cobbler's  *  little  account ;' 
The  rates  and  taxes  that  come  by  shoals, 
And  that  dreadful,  horrible  score  for  coals : 
Till  what  with  brooding  over  my  woes, 
And  what  with  one  or  two  '  little  goes' 
Of  something  warm  to  quiet  my  throes, 
I  dropped  off  presently  into  a  doze ; 
And  in  my  slumbers,  lo  and  behold ! 
I  found  myself  in  the  Land  of  Gold. 

0,  a  wonderful  place  is  the  Land  of  Gold, 
A  strange  and  a  mighty  land,  I  trow, 
Where  the  yellow  lucre  can  all  suffice, 
And  little  they  reck  of  virtue  or  vice, 
And  little  they  care  to  know 
Whether  a  man  or  a  woman  there 
Is  young,  or  old,  or  ugly,  or  fair, 
With  a  stony  heart,  or  a  kindly  air ; 
But  all  they  ask,  and  all  they  care, 
Is  '  How  are  his  coffers  ?'  or  '  What  is  she  worth  ? 
Little  reck  we  of  beauty,  or  birth, 
Charity,  tenderness,  innocent  mirth ! 
Secohd  Sehim,  Vol.  IX.  F.B.  Vol.  XIX.  T^ 
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But  have  they  ducats  and  guineas  in  store, 

Treasures  and  heaps  of  the  golden  ore, 

Money-bags  fat,  and  gaping  for  more  ? 

If  not,  then  away  with  them,  young  or  old ; 

No  matter  how  gentle  or  lofty  soul'd, 

They  can  have  no  place  in  the  Land  of  Gold !' 

There  are  wonderful  sights  in  the  Land  of  Gold, 
Wonderful  sights,  and  strange  to  see : 

There,  from  morning's  light 

To  the  coming  of  night, 
They  bend  to  the  yellow  god  the  knee. 
Never  a  moment  their  homage  flags, 
And  their  very  bodies  are  money-bags  ; 
And  he  whose  bag  is  broadest  of  girth, 
Stuff'd  the  most  with  the  yellow  earth, 
Bulging  and  burly  and  big  to  behold, 
'Tis  he  is  king  in  the  Land  of  Gold. 

They  are  wonderful  folks  in  the  Land  of  Gold, 
Hard  and  griping,  and  stony  and  cold 
(Vide  the  story  that  Hood  has  told 
Of  Miss  Eillmansegg 
And  her  precious  leg 
That  she  hardly  could  get  to  move  a  peg). 
•  And  very  queerly  indeed  they  behave, 

For  the  more  they  get  the  more  they  crave, 
And,  like  the  horse-leech's  daughters  of  yore, 
Their  cry  is  ever  for  '  more  !'  and  '  more  !' 
But  woe,  if  they  come  across  'em,  woe 
To  the  money-grubbers  in  embryo — 
The  long  lean  purses,  lanky  and  chill, 
That  are  just  beginning  to  fatten  and  fill, 
Little  by  little,  and  pile  by  pile, 
In  a  paltry  huckstering  sort  of  a  style : 
For  the  portly  lords  of  the  Land  of  Gold, 
Bluff,  and  burly,  and  big  to  behold, 
Can  brook  no  rivals  in  the  fold, 
No  petty  pilferers,  timidly  bold, 
Who've  never  yet  learnt  to  rob — not  they — 
In  a  gentlemanlike  and  wholesale  way. 
And  so,  with  a  terrible  shout  and  a  hail, 
They  are  down  upon  them  tooth  and  nail — 
Down  upon  'em  with  blows  and  whacks, 
Knife  and  bludgeon,  halter  and  axe, 
Braining  and  hanging,  and  slitting  and  slashing, 
Swearing  and  slaying,  and  smiting  and  smashing, 
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In  a  red-hot  heat  of  greed  and  passion :     '"' 

Till  the  whole  of  the  foe 

Are  slain,  and  so 
Are  carted  off  to  the  first  churchyard, 
'  With  their  pockets  pick'd,  and  their  brain-pans  starr'd ;' 
And  the  millionaires,  so  burly  and  bold, 
Are  lords  again  in  the  Land  of  Gold. 

And  then  in  my  dream  methought  I  saw 

The  conquering  lords  of  the  Land  of  Gold 
Join  hands  together  with  loud  guffaw, 

And  strike  up  a  measure,  merry  and  bold ; 

Strike  up  with  a  grim  and  chuckling  glee 

A  song  and  a  dance  extempore  :  * 
And  still  as  they  footed  it  in  a  ring, 
With  laugh  and  leap,  and  caper  and  spring, 
This  was  the  song  I  heard  'em  sing : 

gt  Song  of  gc  3iliUionairts. 

'  0  the  red,  red  gold  is  bonnie  and  dear, 

And  its  chink,  chink,  chink  is  pleasant  to  hear, 

As  we  finger  it,  roll  in  it,  toss-  it  about, 

With  a  merry  grin,  and  chuckle,  and  shout ; 

For  cash  is  our  idol,  our  end,  our  goal, 

For  that  we  barter  body  and  soul  ; 

And  the  highest  pleasure  that  life  affords 

Is  to  add,  add,  add  to  our  golden  hoards. 
And  this  is  the  way  we  dance  and  sing, 
Laugh  and  leap,  and  caper  and  spring, 
With  a  chink,  chink,  chink,  and  round  we  go, 
Singing,  Hey  for  the  money-bags  !  ho,  ho,  ho  ! 

Your  starveling  poet  may  simper  and  sigh 

O'er  the  laughing  light  of  a  love-lit  eye, 

Or  a  dainty  lip,  or  a  scented  tress, 

Or  the  crowning  joy  of  a  whisper'd  "  Yes  !" 

But  brighter  than  Beauty's  tricksome  eyes 

Are  the  yellow  darlings  we  hug  and  prize, 

And  sweeter  than  whisper  of  soft  content 

Is  the  golden  language  of  "  Cent  per  cent." 
And  this  is  the  way  we  dance  and  sing, 
Laugh  and  leap,  and  caper  and  spring, 
With  a  chink,  chink,  chink,  and  round  we  go, 
Singing,  Hey  for  the  money-bags  !  ho,  ho,  ho  ! 

The  scholar  may  waste  the  midnight  oil, 
And  blanch  his  cheek  with  study  and  toil ; 
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And  the  patriot  squander  the  hurrying  years 
In  useless  dreams,  and  worries,  and  cares ; 
And  the  end  of  both,  is  oft  the  same — 
Calumny,  need,  and  an  empty  name : 
But  we  have  something  to  grasp  and  hold, 
Who  give  our  lives  to  the  red,  red  gold. 
xAnd  this  is  the  way  we  dance  and  sing, 
Laugh  and  leap,  and  caper  and  spring, 
With  a  chink,  chink,  chink,  and  round  we  go, 
Singing,  Hey  for  the  money-bags !  ho,  ho,  ho  ! 

0,  the  widow  may  wail  o'er  her  plunder'd  store, 
And  the  orphan  curse  us  for  evermore, 
And  the  hungry  poor  may  shiver  in  rags, 
As  we  work  'em  and  grind  'em  to  fill  up  our  bagd : 
But  little  reck  we  of  wail  or  curse 
As  we  drop  the  red  gold  into  the  purse 
With  hearts  that  chuckle  and  laugh  for  glee, 
For  we're  filling  our  bags,  and  what  care  we  ? 
And  this  is  the  way  we  dance  and  sing, 
Laugh  and  leap,  and  caper  and  spring, 
With  a  chink,  chink,  chink,  and  round  we  go, 
Singing,  Hey  for  the  money-bags !  ho,  ho,  ho  ! 

You  may  talk  of  your  monarchs  so  grand  and  rare, 
But  the  king  of  them  all  is  the  Millionaire  ; 
For  in  spite  of  their  pride,  and  lineage,  and  fuss, 
They  all  in  their  turn  must  kneel  to  us  ! 
Place  and  title,  and  lip  and  eye, 
All  these,  if  we  will,  we  may  buy,  buy,  buy  ! 
And  gentle  or  simple,  or  great  or  small, 
0  the  red,  red  gold  will  buy  them  all ! 
And  this  is  the  way  we  dance  and  sing, 
Laugh  and  leap,  and  caper  and  spring, 
With  a  chink,  chink,  chink,  and  round  we  go, 
Singing,  Hey  for  the  money-bags !  ho,  ho,  ho  !' 

Such  was  the  ditty,  merry  and  bold, 

That  I  heard  in  my  dream  in  the  Land  of  Gold. 

EDWIN  COLLER, 


A  NIGHT  IN  A  GflOST-CHAMBER 

BY  MAURICE  DA  VIE  8,  M.A. 


*  Rejoice  with  me/  said  my  friend  Tom  Chester,  who  had  obeyed 
my  summons  to  '  come  in1  to  my  sanctum,  and  deposited  himself  in 
his  accustomed  easy-chair.  'Yes,  rejoice  with  me ;  I  have  discovered 
a  new  sensation.' 

'  Don't  believe  it/  said  I  somewhat  grumpily ;  for  I  was  writing 
hard,  and  did  not  want  to  be  interrupted.  *  Solomon  said  there  was 
nothing  new  under  the  sun.' 

'  Right  you  are,  and  right  Solomon  of  course  is ;  but  then  this 
isn't  under  the  sun — it's  a  ghost.' 

I  wheeled  my  arm-chair  round  at  once,  and  faced  him.  Tom 
knew  my  weakness  for  the  so-called  'supernatural/  and  therefore 
brought  his  ghost  well  to  the  front  at  first. 

•  A  real  genuine  ghost ;  an  unmistakable  case  of  haunted  house; 
family  scared  out  last  week ;  series  of  charwomen  frightened  out  of 
their  seven 'senses,  and  housemaids  sent  into  blue  fits.  Got  the 
address  in  my  pocket,  and  leave  to  "  sit"  there  any  night,  or  as 
many  nights  as  I  please.' 

'  But  have  you  looked  into  this  matter  at  all  ?  So  many  of  these 
ghost  stories  and  haunted  houses  turn  out,  as  Sir  Charles  Coldstream 
says,  to  have  "  nothing  in  them."  ' 

'  My  friend  is  great  at  quotations  to-night,  bringing  forth  from 
his  treasures  things  old  and  new,  from  Solomon  to  Vhomme  blase. 
Well,  it's  a  paste-and-scissors  age.  But  I  have  looked  into  this  mat- 
ter, as  far  as  such  an  immaterial  thing  as  a  ghost  can  be  looked  into, 
or  as  well  as  I  can  into  a  haunted  house  some  ten  miles  from  Lon- 
don ;  and  I  mean  to  look  into  both  literally,  if  you  will  go  with  me.' 

I  agreed  at  once ;  though  I  continued  in  a  sceptical  tone  which 
was  not  genuine,  but  simply  assumed  for  the  occasion,  in  order  to 
look  hard-headed  and  unimaginative,  as  we  most  of  us  try  to  do 
when  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  ghost  story  crops  nip  :  '  If  this  be 
a  genuine  haunted  house,  as  you  say,  why  didn't  the  proprietor 
answer  the  advertisements  of  the  Dialectical  Society,  who  took  some 
pains  to  discover  such  a  habitation  for  their  Spiritualistic  Committee 
to  sit  in  ?  The  fact  of  none  being  forthcoming  somewhat  shook  my 
faith  in  the  reputed  number  of  haunted  houses.' 

'  I  believe  nobody  except  Punch  did  answer  that  particular  ad- 
vertisement/ said  Tom ;  '  and  possibly  for  the  excellent  reason  that 
owners  of  house -property  where  ghosts  were  "laid  on,"  like  gas  or 
water,  did  not  think  proper  to  cry  "Stinking  fish!"     Bightly  or 
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wrongly,  there  is  a  prejudice  against  ghosts.  We  can't  sympathise 
with  it,  perhaps,  but  the  ordinary  run  of  humanity  avoid  haunted 
houses.  So  far  am  I  from  sharing  this  feeling,  that  I  have  been 
seriously  considering  whether  one  couldn't  turn  an  honest  penny  by 
taking  this  particular  haunted  house,  and  letting  it  out  at  so  much 
a  night  for  seances.     Spirits  are  decidedly  looking  up  just  now/ 

Assuming  a  more  serious  tone,  Tom  informed  me  that  he  had 
heard  the  subject  of  this  house  mentioned  in  casual  conversation  at 
dinner  the  previous  evening  by  some  practical  man,  who  of  course 
laughed  utterly  to  scorn  the  ghostly  element  in  his  own  narrative. 
His  only  view  of  the  matter  was  one  of  commiseration  for  the  pro- 
prietor, whose  income  was  seriously  diminished  by  the  unfortunate 
reputation  his  house  had  acquired.  Pursuing  the  topic  over  their 
wine,  Tom  elicited  from  his  unspiritual  informant  that,  though  he 
himself  believed  in  nothing  which  might  not  be  adequately  explained 
by  rats,  yet  so  it  was ;  the  rats,  if  rats  they  were,  had  been  too  many 
for  the  human  tenants.  There  had  been  a  constant  exodus  of  occu- 
pants from  the  house.  Nobody  stayed  out  their  time ;  many  sacri- 
ficed money  to  get  off  their  bargains  even  before  taking  possession, 
having  heard  the  evil  reputation  of  the  premises  from  scared  char- 
women, or  sky-blue  housemaids  before  mentioned.  A  family  had 
just  cleared  out  after  a  few  days'  residence,  paying  a  quarter's  rent 
in  lieu  of  notice.  The  strangest  thing,  however,  was  that  nobody 
ever  said  exactly  what  it  was  they  had  seen  or  heard.  The  most 
voluble  charwoman,  the  most  garrulous  of  housemaids,  when  seriously 
brought  to  book,  could  only  state  they  knew  the  house  was  haunted, 
but  could  not  state  how  they  knew  it.  Had  the  matter  been  con- 
fined to  the  gossips  of  the  village,  it  might  have  been  explained  by 
one  talking  another  into  imaginative  terrors ;  but  people  had  come 
from  great  distances.  The  evil  reputation  of  the  house  had  been 
studiously  kept  from  them  by  those  who  were  most  interested  in 
keeping  it ;  yet  always  with  the  same  result.  The  rent  had  been 
gradually  lowered  to  an  almost  nominal  sum  ;  but  now  nobody  would 
take  the  premises  even  at  that.  The  place  had  a  bad  name,  and 
there  was  no  resource  but  to  shut  it  up.  Such  was  the  status  quo 
of  things  at  the  time  when  the  circumstance  came  casually  under 
the  notice  of  my  ghost-desiring  friend  Tom  Chester. 

The  haunted  house  stood  in  a  suburb  generally  regarded  as  eli- 
gible, and  which  we  may  as  well  call  Tottenham  as  anything  else, 
principally  for  the  reason  that  Tottenham  is,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
at  the  opposite  point  of  the  compass  from  the  real  locality.  I  have 
no  wish  to  do  the  unfortunate  landlord  additional  injury,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  advertise  Mr.  Thomas  Chester  gratuitously  should  he 
carry  out  his  project  of  opening  the  haunted  house  for  seances; 
though,  without  anticipating  the  course  of  events  in  this  brief  narra- 
tive^ I  may  venture  to  say  I  do  not  think  he  will  do  so. 
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The  above  particulars  were  communicated  to  me  by  my  friend 
during' the  consumption  of  a  mutual  cigar.  It  may  here  be  mentioned 
that,  without  being,  either  of  us,  in  any  sense  spiritual,  or  even  spiri- 
tualistic, we  had  each  of  us  a  penchant  for  such  subjects  as  form  the 
sphere  of  what  is  termed  modern  spiritualism,  or  psychism,  as  we 
shall  have  to  learn  to  call  it.  We  had,  so  to  say,  flirted  with  this 
spiritism  (to  adopt  the  French  phraseology),  and  fancied  we  could 
trace  in  these  nineteenth-century  marvels  a  remarkable  consensus 
with  old  stories  of  witchcraft,  &c.  We  could  not  bring  ourselves  to 
dispose  of  all  the  '  strange  stories'  under  the  convenient  category 
either  of  delusion  or  collusion.  Charlatanism  there  was  of  course 
enough  and  to  spare,  mixed  up  with  the  dark  seances  and  professional 
'  mediums'  and  platform  mesmerists ;  but  still  there  was  the  quod 
semper,  quod  ubique,  quod  ab  omnibus  argument.  Ghosts  always  had 
been  believed  in ;  and  though  we  failed  to  trace  any  connection  be- 
tween dancing  tables  and  the  spirits  of  the  departed,  and  fancied  a 
good  deal  of  Mr.  Home's  '  levitation'  and  spiritualistic  ladies'  draw- 
ings, Ac.  might  be  due  to  personal  idiosyncrasies,  still  we  were  open 
to  the  conviction  of  our  own  eyes  and  ears.  We  had,  moreover,  both 
of  us  felt  what  were  said  to  be  spirit-hands  at  dark  seances  (two 
shilHngB  a  head),  and  found  them  remarkably — most  remarkably — 
like  hands  in  the  flesh.  The  '  missing  link'  was  that  we  had  never, 
either  of  us,  seen  anything  of  spirit-shapes.  We  had  heard  of  others 
who  had ;  but  that  was  not  enough.  We  wanted  to  see.  Here  was 
the  chance.     Of  course  the  thing  was  done. 

It  took  one  or  two  more  cigars  before  our  arrangements  were 
complete.  In  the  first  place,  how  large  should  our  ghost  party  be  ? 
or  should  we  avoid  a  party,  and  go  by  ourselves  ? 

'  The  fact  is,'  I  said,  '  I  candidly  confess  I  should  not  like  to  sit 
alone.  I  own  I  should  be  afraid  to  do  so.  It  may  be  only  my  own 
imagination  that  I  dread,  but  we  are  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  limit 
of  this  power.  No,  I  would  not  go  alone.  Equally  open  to  objec- 
tion is  a  party  of  two ;  for  if  one  collapsed,  the  other  would  be  left 
in  a  disagreeable  position.     A  small  "  select"  party  is  best.' 

'  A  third  member  I  shall  certainly  stipulate  for,'  rejoined  Tom, 
1  and  that  is  my  dog  Brush.  If  anybody  in  the  flesh  attempts  to 
play  us  a  trick,  and  Brush  pins  him,  I  pity  that  practical  joker.  He 
will  devoutly  wish  himself  a  ghost;  I  can  answer  for  that.' 

Brush  was  voted  of  the  party  nem.  con.;  and  we  finally  decided 
on  three  human  companions,  whom  we  may  as  well  call  Brown, 
Jones,  and  Robinson  as  anything  else — again  for  the  reason  that  these 
are  not  their  cognomens.  We  selected  them  on  the  ground  that  they 
were,  as  far  as  we  knew,  unbiassed  in  their  views  of  these  matters. 
They  were  not  *  practical'  beefy  men,  or  philosophers  who  would  'give 
in'  to  anything  but  spirit ;  neither  wore  they  in  any  sense  spiritual- 
ists, though  all  of  them  had  looked  into  the  phenomena  at  least  of  the 
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modern  mystery,  and  were  much  in  the  same  Btate  of  mental  o\*S»v 
cation  as  ourselves.  We  were  snre  they  would  accept  the  invitat 
if  not  otherwise  engaged ;  so  wo  named  the  following  Saturday  e^^^en- 
ing  for  our  experiment.  We  were  to  dine  together  at  a  City  rest^e-  aw- 
ant,  and  jog  down  together  to  pseudo-Tottenham  by  a  train  that  w—  ou\l 
land  ns  at  our  destination  about  ten  o'clock  on  a  midsummer  e- —  Ytn- 
ing.  The  ghost  walked  at  the  orthodox  hour  of  midnight ;  that  _  irjg 
all  we  knew, 

'  So  all  is  settled ;  there  will  be  five  of  U3.     Luck  in  odd 
hers,'  laughed  Tom,  as  ho  left 

'  But  it  won't  ho  odd  numbers, *  I  answered;  'you  forget  the  m.~du„ 

'  No,  I  don't.    I  count  the  quadruped  as  well  as  the  bipeds =^r  !,«( 
still  I  say  odd  numbers,  for  I  reckon  on  the  ghost.     Good-i:ii'ht 
fellow.' 

I  regaled  myself  to  such  an  extent  with  Mrs.  Crowe's  >*  ~  W 
Side  of  Nature  that  evening  that,  when  I  did-  at  last  get  to  b^^d,  I 
jumped  up  at  every  creak  of  my  furniture,  and  challenged  the  gliosf, 
if  ghost  it  was,  to  '  do  it  again  ;'  to  do  it  three  times  and  speak  out, 
like  an  orderly  ghost  at  Mrs.  Marshall's. 

None  did  declare  himself,  and  in  due  course  I  slept  the  sleep  of 
innocence ;  though  I  recalled  next  morning  scattered  fragments  of 
a  dream  in  which  Brush,  still  in  the  flesh,  was  worrying  my  1st* 
maiden  aunt's  black  cat,  who  must,  according  to  the  ordinary  course 
of  events  in  the  metropolis,  have  been  made  into  pie3  many  years 
ago.  Hard  work  during  the  rest  of  the  week  drove  all  ghosts  out  of 
my  head  ;  so  that  I  was  in  the  most  satisfactorily  '  unspi ritual'  fraO\e 
of  mind  when  I  adjourned,  on  the  knife-hoard  of  a  City-bound  orm11' 
bna,  to  the  rendezvous  of  Saturday. 

Punctuality  is  not  one  of  my  many  virtues,  so  that  I  found  L*36 
whole  party  assembled  and  dinner  ordered  when  I  arrived.  Bms5'' 
was  present,  and  seemed  to  he  wondering  what  remarkable  crisis  b^*° 
come  to  work  such  a,  change  in  the  ordinarily  even  tenor  of  his  l'^TJ 

'We  had  just  made  up  our  minds  that  you  had  funked  it,'  s**'3? 
Tom,  '  and  I  took  upon  myself  to  order  underdone  pork  and  Wel^^ 
rabbits  for  the  lot,  those  being,  I  believe,  the  orthodox  viands  t^*"* 
gbost-hunters.' 

'  He  who  on  underd-onesf  pork  regnles. 
Or  he  who  sups  upon  tliy  rabbit*,  Wales, 

added  one  of  j In 

Iletnilct,  which,  written  as  an  academic  squib,  paved  the  way  for  *■ 

innumerable  Shakespearian  travesties  produced  during  the  last 

years. 

'  My  hand  trembles  bo  with  fright,'  said  another,  '  that  I  ma- 
kept  the  waiters  on  the  jog-trot  ever  since  I  have  been  here  ;' 
he  clattered  his  knife  and  fork  on  his  plate,  after  the  accustom* 
BXMtsna  of  summoning  the  ourcun. 
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'Anon,  anon,  sir/  said  number  three,  as  the  perplexed  waiter 
answered  the  appeal.     '  Francis,  bring  the  dinner.' 

The  dinner — not  underdone  pork  or  the  rabbits  of  Wales — came 
and  went ;  and  in  due  course  we  did  the  latter  also,  having  pre- 
viously fortified  the  inner  man,  on  the  homoeopathic  principle  similia 
tirniWm,  with  a  modicum  of  spirit 

1  Keep  the  spirits  up 
Bjr  pouring  spirits  down,* 

again  remarked  our  self-elected  jokemonger. 

We  had  a  first-class  compartment  to  ourselves  on  the  railway, 
and  beguiled  the  time  during  the  brief  journey  with  talk  of  '  quiet 
inoffensive  ghosts;'  selecting,  probably,  the  quiet  inoffensive  kind 
by  way  of  tranquillising  our  minds  for  the  possible  rencontre. 

There  was,  as  has  been  already  remarked  in  passing,  this  pecu- 
liarity about  the  expected  interview — none  of  us  knew  what  it  was 
we  were  going  to  see.  We  had  carefully  avoided  getting  any  details 
of  the  ghost,  lest  imagination  should  fool  us.  In  fact,  it  was  next 
to  impossible  to  gather  what  had  been  seen  or  heard ;  so  that  the 
whole  world  of  imagination  was  before  us  '  where  to  choose.' 

Reaching  the  house  as  the  shades  of  evening  were  falling,  we 
found  even  these  were  not  able  to  lend  an  air  of  romance  to  the  place. 
It  was  the  most  unromantic,  unghostly-looking  house  possible,  being, 
infect,  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  perky  cockney  'villa,'  of  the 
95J.  or  401.  a  year  class,  abutting  on  the  main  thoroughfare  of  an 
equally  cockney  suburb.  It  was  the  sort  of  residence  which  a  retired 
cheesemonger  would  describe  as  '  chaste,'  and  probably  select  to  end 
his  existence  in,  either  after  the  business  of  the  shop  was  over  for 
the  day,  or  when  his  days  were  drawing  to  a  close  altogether  and 
bo  felt  it  necessary  to  retire  into  '  genteel'  life.  The  ghost  must 
ba*e  been  in  that  line,  or  must  certainly  have  spent  his  mundane 
oxistence  within  the  sound  of  Bow  bells,  or  he  never  would  have 
elected  such  a  place  to  '  walk'  in. 

Chester  had  the  key,  and  between  us  we  had  brought  materials 
*°r  a  mild  symposium.  We  did  not  want  to  give  warning  to  the 
ahorigines  of  our  nocturnal  visit,  by  purchasing  articles  on  the  spot, 
80  we  brought  down  everything — even  candles — with  us,  and  we 
***d  every  reason  to  believe  we  entered  the  house  unperceived  by 
**7  one. 

Brush  was  the  first  to  make  an  inspection  of  the  basement,  and 
*o  did  the  same  with*  the  whole  mansion,  peering  into  every  hole 
*^d  corner  capable  of  containing  the  ghost  of  a  deceased  mouse.  It 
^d  not  take  us  long,  for  the  villa  was  not  extensive.  There  were 
*&ndry  articles  of  furniture  left  behind  by  the  last  family  who  had 
8kedaddled — all  the  heavier  movables,  in  fact ;  so  that,  contrary  to 
°u*  expectation,  we  had  chairs  to  sit  down  upon  and  a  table  for  onr 
^posium.     We  had  been  prepared  to  make  a  '  movable  few&V  <& 
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it,  or  to  squat  upon  the  stairs.  We  lighted  candles,  therefore,  in  the 
front  parlour,  closed  the  shutters  and  drew  the  curtains,  so  as  not 
to  attract  attention  from  outside,  and  then  paused  to  deliberate  on 
the  plan  of  proceeding. 

'  Slightly  vague,  the  ghostly  gentleman's  address,'  said  one  of 
the  Brown-Jones-and-Robinson  trio.  '  Does  he  live  on  the  ground 
floor  or  in  the  attics  ¥ 

(  Or  is  he  a  jintleman  on  the  first  flure  V  asked  another. 

We  had  no  notion ;  so,  in  default  of  clearer  directions,  agreed 
to  sit  where  we  were,  in  the  front  parlour,  and,  if  the  ghost  did  not 
put  in  an  appearance  there,  try  another  etage  afterwards.  We  were 
quite  prepared  to  *  make  a  night  of  it,'  or  any  number  of  nights,  for 
the  matter  of  that. 

Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson,  who  assumed  the  humble  position 
of  '  supers'  on  the  occasion,  lighted  pipes,  and,  after  duly  obtaining 
permission,  devoted  themselves  to  the  unspiritual  amusement  of 
three-halfpenny  loo.  Brush  coiled  himself  up  on  the  hearthrug,  hav- 
ing no  doubt  exercised  his  imagination  so  far  as  to  fancy  there  was 
a  good  fire  in  front  of  him.  We — that  is,  Tom  Chester  and  myself 
—  as  the  chief  actors  on  the  occasion,  devoted  ourselves  to  semi- 
spiritual  conversation,  so  as  to  keep  ourselves  en  rapport  with  any 
ghost  who  might  wish  to  communicate  with  us. 

We  quite  agreed  that,  taking  the  ordinary  run  of  mankind,  and 
supposing  that  no  sweeping  change  took  place  in  the  process  of  death 
— and  what  right  had  we  to  suppose  this  ? — it  was  natural  that  the 
parted  spirit  of  some  former  cheesemongering  tenant  might  be  earth- 
bound  to  such  an  extent  as  to  find  its  happiness  in  reverting  even  to 
such  a  scene  as  this. 

'I  remember  a  horrible  old  gourmand  once  daring  to  ask  the 
question,'  I  said,  '  in  reference  to  the  future,  what  could  it  be  to 
him  except  in  connection  with  a  milch-fillet  and  ham  ?  Now,  sup- 
posing that  the  earth-formed  character  is  the  spiritual  body,  which, 
when  the  corporeal  frame  is  "slipped  off,,,  forms  the  tabernacle  of 
the  immaterial  tenant,  what  fitter  locale  than  this  cockney  "  willa" 
can  we  imagine  for  many  a  friend  you  and  I  know  in  the  flesh, 
Tom?' 

'  Whose  god  is  their  belly,  who  mind  earthly  things,'  said  Tom, 
quoting  from  a  book  which  he  seldom  drew  upon  in  common  conver- 
sation, but  which  he  and  I  reverenced  a  good  deal  more  than  many 
persons  who  garnish  their  common  talk  with  it. 

'  Without  wishing  that  any  parted  spirit  may  be  condemned  to 
revert  to  such  a  place,'  I  added,  '  I  do  wish  that,  if  such  return  be 
possible  to  it,  either  as  choice  or  by  way  of  penance,  I  may  be  able 
to  witness  it.  Lightly  as  I  talk  of  it,  Tom,  I  do  look  upon  this 
spiritualistic  theory  as  one  of  immense  importance.  If  it  is  exploded, 
it  will,  I  fear,  cause  more  persons  than  ever  to  split  on  the  rock  of 
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lie  supernatural,  and  to  let  go  everything  that  draws  tipon  faith.  If  it 
is  confirmed,  what  an  evidence  it  will  be  !  Faith  reduced  to  demon- 
stration ;  "  I  know"  substituted  for  "I  believe."  If  men  reject  all 
other  evidence  they  must  "  give  in"  to  this ;  if  they  refuse  to  hear 
Chorcb  or  read  Bible — ' 

'  Neither  will  they  be  persuaded  though  one  rose  from  the  dead,' 
replied  Chester,  quite  solemnly;  and  we  closed  our  conversation, 
which  had  been  carried  on  sotto  race,  and  therefore  did  not  reach 
the  card-players. 

We  had  purposely  left  open  the  doors  of  both  the  front  and  back 
parlours  communicating  with  the  passage  or  entrance  hall,  and  also 
tie  folding-doors  between  the  two  rooms,  so  that  we  might  hear  any 
noises  about  the  house,  and  also  place  no  material  obstacle  in  the 
■w»y  of  the  ghost's  entrance,  if  he  thought  proper  to  pay  ns  his 
respects. 

Of  course  the  stairs  creaked,  and  the  boards  in  the  floor  and 
copboard  doors  cracked  in  the  usual  way,  and,  as  they  did  so,  drew 
our  eyes  ever  and  anon  to  the  door  in  expectation  of  seeing  something. 
There  were  the  inevitable  noises,  like  things  tumbling  down  in  the 
kitchen,  and  the  equally  lucid  explanation  of  rats,  &c.  Some  two 
hours  passed  away,  and  still  no  ghost.  Gradually  the  Saturday-night 
Imwlers  in  the  cockney  village  grew  quiet,  and  as  the  church-clock 
struck  twelve,  Chester  enunciated,  in  his  most  sepulchral  tone,  the 
words: 

"Tis  now  the  very  witching  time  of  night, 
When  churchyards  yawn — ' 

'  I  wouldn't  continue  the  quotation,'  I  said ;  '  it  is  suggestive,  to 
s»y  the  least.' 

The  trio,  tired  of  their  loo,  had  begun  to  look  insufferably  bored ; 
•^d  Brown,  or  Jones,  or  Robinson  was  in  the  act  of  making  the 
'blowing  practical  remark  :  '  Last  up-train  gone  ;  we're  in  for  the 
°ight  now,'  when — how  shall  I  describe  what  occurred?  I  am,  of 
^Qrse,  supplementing  my  own  recollection  with  our  united  ex-post- 
comparison  of  experiences.  The  first  thing  that  struck  ns  all 
s"Oinltaneously  was,  the  sensation  of  an  intensely  cold  draught  of  air 
J — so  we  should  have  termed  it  under  ordinary  circumstances — rather 
**t  me  say,  a  violent  cold  wind,  which  chilled  us  all  to  the  marrow, 
Illaking  onr  flesh  creep  and  our  teeth  chatter.  Something  did,  I  know. 
Unlike  ordinary  draughts,  however,  this  came  with  sufficient  force 
~°  Wow  wide  the  door  of  the  back  parlour,  which  had  previously  stood 
***Jf,  or  perhaps  three  quarters,  open,  with  a  bang.  It  was  a  deep 
"Oose,  though  narrow,  and  the  back-parlour  door  was  therefore  quite 
°,»t  in  the  darkness ;  so  after  a  preliminary  start,  to  which  none  of 
^*B  need  have  been  ashamed  to  plead  guilty,  we  sat  straining  onr  eyes 
lI*to  the  gloom  to  see  what  was  coming  next. 

Qoe  of  the  trio  verj  feebly  remarked,  that  the  ghost  mwaV  \jfc  'Cue 
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spirit  of  a  departed  Esquimaux,  and  had  brought  the  north  wind  with 
him. 

It  may  safely  be  said,  that  none  of  the  party  was  in  the  least 
degree  frightened  up  to  this  point.  Tom  Chester's  remark  was  to 
the  purpose  :  '  Somebody  has  quietly  opened  a  door  downstairs,  and 
let  in  that  draught.     We'll  soon  find  out.     Hi,  Brush !' 

No  need  to  call  Brush.  He  was  wide  awake  directly  the  back- 
parlour  door  opened ;  but  to  our  astonishment,  instead  of  rushing  at 
the  door,  he  bolted  hastily  from  it  into  the  extreme  opposite  corner 
of  the  room  where  we  were  sitting,  and  there  sat  with  his  face  to  the 
wall  howling  with  terror. 

*  Why,  Brush,  old  man,  what's  the  matter  ?  At  'em,  Brash ; 
pin  'em,  good  dog!' 

But  Brush  would  not  stir. 

This  was  not  reassuring ;  for  there  was  nothing  mortal,  from  a  tom- 
cat up  to  a  prize-fighter,  Brush  was  not  ready  to  '  tackle.'  It  certainly 
startled  us,  for  we  all  knew  the  old  dog's  mettle.  Even  then,  how- 
ever, I  do  not  think  anybody  was  quite  thrown  off  his  guard,  except 
possibly  the  '  supers,'  who  had  not  calculated  what  might  happen  so 
much  as  we  had. 

Now  occurs  my  great  difficulty  as  a  faithful  chronicler  of  my  own 
and  the  others'  experiences.  What  followed  was  instantaneous ;  but 
what  was  it  ?  Nobody  saw  anything ;  and  yet  everybody  was,  at 
one  and  the  same  moment,  conscious  that  something  passed  right 
through  the  two  rooms  from  the  back  to  the  front,  and  out  of  the 
door  of  the  front  room  into  the  passage.  The  candle  on  the  table 
was  fanned,  as  by  the  passage  of  a  person  rapidly  through  the  apart- 
ment. Tom  and  myself  did  not  feel  the  actual  contact ;  but  still 
we  knew  that  something  passed  so  close  to  us  as  to  touch  us,  had 
the  touch  been  cognisable  by  the  ordinary  senses.  Finally,  the 
door  of  the  front  room  was  thrown  wide,  just  as  that  of  the  back 
room  had  been ;  after  which  it  closed  with  a  bang,  and  left  us  staring 
at  each  other  in  blank  and  utter  amazement.  As  soon  as  it  had 
closed,  Brush  timidly  emerged  from  his  corner,  buried  his  nose  in 
between  my  knees,  and,  as  plainly  as  he  could  without  articulate  wTords, 
besought  me  to  get  up  and  go. 

Still  nobody  spoke.  By  common  consent  we  all  rose,  took  a 
candle  with  us  right  out  into  the  front  garden  before  we  extinguished 
it ;  turned  our  heads  towards  London,  and  tacitly  agreed  to  walk 
home.     In  plain  English,  we  had  been  scared  out,  like  the  rest. 

When  we  got  to  the  village  church,  we  saw  that  it  was  not  yet 
a  quarter-past  twelve.  Our  ghost  experience  had  been  'brief,'  if  not 
'delightful.'  The  night  in  the  ghost  -  chamber  properly  so  called 
had  been  a  matter  of  minutes  only. 

It  was  not  until  we  had  been  toned  by  a  good  spurt  on  the  road 
that  we  found  our  tongues.  When  we  did,  however,  we  agreed,  one  and 
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all,  that  no  imaginable  form  of  horror,  no  apparition,  however  hideous, 
orald  hare  so  knocked  us  over  as  that  invisible  vet  palpable  presence 
of  something,  that  complete  evidence  of  personality  unaccompanied  by 
ony  of  those  appeals  to  sense  or  sight  by  which,  in  our  present  con- 
dition, and  under  ordinary  circumstances,  such  personality  is  proved. 
Even  Brush,  who  usually  'rampaged'  about  the  roads  during  any- 
thing like  a  nocturnal  ramble,  expressed  his  sympathy  by  dangling 
dose  to  our  heels.  It  would  have  been  interesting  if  he  could  have 
found  tongue  to  tell  us  what  was  the  impression  made  on  Ms  senses 
"by  his  night  in  a  ghost -eh  amber. 

There  was,  I  remember,  a  remarkable  agreement  amongst  us  on 
tie  subject  of  not  breaking  up  our  party  when  we  reached  my  lodg- 
ing, deep  in  the  small  hours  of  Sunday  morning.  We  decided  not 
to  go  home  '  till  daylight  did  appear.'  In  plain  words,  we  had  all 
of  as  been  frightened — by  nothing. 

I  have  not  the  slightest  explanation  to  offer  of  this  circumstance. 
I  can  only  say  we  are  none  of  ub  anxious  to  sit  again;  and  Tom 
Chester  has  decided  not  to  hire  the  villa  for  dark  seances.  It  is 
a  pity,  perhaps,  to  spoil  a  good  ghost  story  by  anything  like  an  anti- 
climax ;  but  the  practical  man  who  got  the  key  for  us  never  passes 
any  of  us  in  the  street  without  expressing  the  tenderest  regard  for 
our  salubrity,  and  a  fervent  hope  we  will  not  endanger  onr  health,  or 
ur  mnw,  by  sitting  in  a  thorough  draught. 
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I  was  going  home  'for  good/  in  schoolgirl  phrase.  It  had  always 
been  a  promise  made  by  my  father  that,  on  attaining  the  mature 
age  of  seventeen,  I  should  leave  school,  and  become  the  mistress  of 
his  London  house.  And  although  the  date  fixed  had  always  appeared 
to  me  dreadfully  distant,  the  intervening  time  had  at  last  worn  itself 
away,  and  the  delightful  prospect  of  returning  home  had  became  a 
'sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss.' 

I  cannot  say  that  I  was  sorry  to  leave  Burgminster,  where  I 
had  been  at  school  for  seven  long  years.  Not  that  Miss  Winter 
was  worse,  I  think,  than  other  schoolmistresses ;  but  still,  school  is 
school ;  and  the  present  style  of  luxurious  girls'  schools  had  not 
then  been  invented.  Young  ladies  of  the  present  day,  who  are 
placed  at  some  expensive  school  where  they  are  accustomed  to  hot 
meat  dishes  or  fish  on  the  breakfast-table,  with  all  sorts  of  bread 
and  muffins,  and  their  choice  between  tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate, 
would  have  turned  up  their  pretty  noses  at  the  plain  tea  and  bread- 
and-butter  of  Miss  Winter's  breakfast-table.  En  revanche,  we  were 
better  taught,  I  think,  and  instead  of  the  modern  educational  system 
of  attending  concerts  and  shallow  lectures  from  pretentious  '  pro- 
fessors,' we  had  solid  work  to  do.  If  we  did  not  exactly  realise 
Wordsworth's  ideal  world  of  'plain  living  and  high  thinking,'  we 
had,  at  all  events,  plain  living  and  hard  work. 

But  all  this  was  now  to  cease — or  almost  all.  My  dear  father 
declared  that  ho  could  no  longer  do  without  me  for  a  companion; 
and  while  he  was  at  chambers — for  he  was  a  hard-working  barrister 
— I  was  to  go  on  by  easy  stages  with  the  more  ornamental  parts  of 
my  education,  under  the  guidance  of  some  reliable  teachers :  especi- 
ally with  water-colour  painting,  in  which  art  my  father  greatly  de- 
sired me  to  become  a  proficient.  A  charming  prospect  I  thought  it ; 
and  the  vision  of  the  dear  old  house  in  Old  Burlington-street,  with 
my  father  waiting  to  welcome  me,  filled  my  eyes  with  tears  as  I 
stood  on  the  platform  of  the  Burgminster  station  waiting  for  the  train 
which  was  to  convey  me  to  all  these  delights. 

Miss  Winter  never  would  allow  any  of  her  girls  to  start  upon  a 
railway  journey  without  herself  placing  them  in  the  carriage  which 
she  thought  most  free  from  moral  and  physical  dangers ;  and  she 
took  care  now  to  place  me  in  an  empty  compartment  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  train,  with  a  strict  injunction  to  the  guard  to  allow  no 
one  else  —  she  did  not  choose  to  say  '  no  gentleman'  —  to  enter  it. 
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As  this  behest  was  always  enforced  by  the  addition  of  a  half-crown, 
lb  good  woman  felt  no  misgiving  as  to  its  being  attended  to,  hav- 
ing entire  faith  in  the  potency  of  metallic  attractions.  Bat  in  this 
assumption  she  failed  to  remember  tiiiit  there  were  other  half-crowns 
besides  her  own,  and  that  the  acceptance  by  the  guard  of  her  own 
douceur  in  no  way  prevented  that  functionary  from  availing  himself 
of  ■  similar  attention  from  some  subsequent  donor. 

I  was  glad  enough  to  see  the  old  town  quickly  become  a  dis- 
saving view  as  we  aped  rapidly  towards  London ;  and  as  I  threw 
myself  back  in  the  carriage  of  Miss  Winter's  choice,  I  began  to  con- 
jure up  the  dreamland  of  happiness  which  lay  outstretched  before 
Seventeen  years  old,  with  health  and  a  sufficiency  of  money ; 

*  bther  who  loved  me  dearly,  and  who  was  the  most  charming  and 
intelligent  of  companions,  and  around  whose  cozy  round  dinner-table 
constantly  assembled  men  eminent  in  literature  and  art:  what  a  de- 
lightful prospect  it  seemed,  after  good  Miss  Winter  and  Friiulein 
tSraon  —  that  materialistic  and  beer-loving  daughter  of  the  Father- 
land— supplemented  by  the  average  prosaic,  silly  schoolgirls  amongst 
"whom  I  had  lived  so  long  !  They  would  have  called  my  dear  father's 
associates  ■  fogies,'  and  would  have  infinitely  preferred  the  haw-haw, 
o*  perhaps  hee-haw,  of  the  gilded  youth  who  were  his  great  abomina- 
tion, and  whom  he  had  taught  me  to  appreciate  more  justly. 

I  was  still  buried  in  my  dream  when  the  train  stopped  at  the 
d^irford  station  ;  and  whilst  my  own  particular  guard  was  admitting 
»  party  of  ladies  into  another  carriage,  the  Caiford  station-master 
opened  the  door  of  my  compartment,  and  a  middle-aged  gentlemanly- 
looking  man  got  into  the  carriage,  hearing  a  small  black  travelling- 
l»«g  in  his  hand. 

It  had  always  been  my  habit  from  childhood  to  speculate  upon 
tlie  nature  of  the  strangers,  travelling  companions,  and  others  with 
^vbom  I  chanced  to  bo  thrown  into  contact ;  and  I  was  soon  deeply 
l*mnersed  in  my  favourite  ens  to  at.  My  fellow-traveller  appeared  to 
**«  rather  a  handsome  man,  of  perhaps  forty,  with  a  magnificent  black 
***»rd,  and  a  grave,  dark,  thoughtful  eye  of  peculiar  expression.  Soon 
**W  seating  himself  he  took  a  tiny  volume  from  the  breast-pocket 
?/ his  coat,  and  was  soon  absorbed  iu  its  contents.  What  was  he  ? 
■^ot  a  clergyman  in  mufti,  I  thought  :  he  lacked  the  cheerful,  holi- 
'^y-making-aud-enjoying  kind  of  look  which  generally  characterises 
*e  priesthood  in  travelling.  A  barrister  would  hardly  be  so  far 
**°m  his  work  at  mid-day  during  term-time  ;  and  yet  he  seemed  to 
"elong  rather  to  one  of  the  professions  courteously  called  '  learned,' 
*uftii  to  squiredom  or  trade.     At  last  I  determined  that  he  must  be 

*  physician  travelling  homewards  from  some  case  at  which  he  had 
***d  to  stop  for  the  night ;  and  the  little  manual  in  his  hand  I  placed 
**»ongHt  those  pocket  pharmacopoeias  which  doctors  sometimes  carry, 

^ud  consult  upon  the  si/  daring  intervals  of  labour. 
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Having  settled  this  knotty  point,  I  relapsed  again  into  my 
castle-building,  when  my  reverie  was  interrupted  by  a  hasty  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  my  companion,  who  laid  aside  his  book  with  an 
uneasy  gesture. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon/  he  addressed  me,  '  but  did  not  you  notice 
that  singular  swaying  of  the  carriage  ?  I  have  observed  it  for  some 
time,  but  felt  reluctant  to  name  it.' 

No ;  I  had  certainly  noticed  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  being  always 
prone  to  railway  terrors,  I  began  to  forecast  all  kind  of  horrors.    • 

'  0,  yes,9  he  continued,  with  a  grave  smile;  *  there,  you  surely 
must  have  felt  that  V 

Still  I  was  obliged  to  confess  my  inability  to  detect  the  supposed 
oscillation  of  the  carriage,  although  my  companion  protested  that  it 
was  most  evident,  and  showed  great  excitement  about  it. 

'  I  am  sure/  he  said,  '  that  the  train  is  overloaded ;  that  is  the 
cause  of  the  movement,  and  we  must  do  all  we  can  to  lighten  it/ 
and  before  I  could  interpose,  he  had  thrown  his  hand-bag  and  over- 
coat out  of  the  window  of  the  carriage. 

A  horrible  dread  now  crept  over  me ;  for  I  felt  sure  that  he 
must  be  insane,  and  I  remembered,  with  a  sickening  feeling  at  my 
heart,  which  for  a  moment  entirely  stopped  my  pulse,  that  the  train, 
which  happened  to  be  a  fast  one,  would  not  stop  before  we  got  to 
London,  which  was  nearly  an  hour  distant.  When  I  remembered 
this,  I  thought  I  must  have  dropped  from  my  seat  with  faintness  at 
the  dreadful  ordeal  before  me.  However,  I  recollected  having  heard 
that  mad  people  might  be  somewhat  controlled  by  the  demeanour  of 
those  they  were  with,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  sell  my  life  as 
dearly  as  possible. 

'Ah/  he  pursued,  'that  does  not  relieve  the  strain  sufficiently. 
I  am  afraid,'  glancing  furtively  at  my  face, '  that  we  shall  be  obliged 
to  sacrifice  ourselves  for  the  safety  of  the  other  passengers.  It  is, 
as  you  know,  a  very  large  train,  and  very  full.  What  a  noble  piece 
of  heroism  it  would  be  to  save  the  lives  of  so  many  helpless  people, 
who  are  not,  like  us,  acquainted  with  their  danger!  would  it  not?' 
he  added,  shifting  his  seat  for  one  nearer  to  me,  and  keeping  his  large 
dark  eyes  steadily  fixed  upon  mine. 

With  the  utmost  difficulty  I  resisted  the  temptation  to  scream 
as  he  seated  himself  next  to  me.  'I  shall  certainly  do  so/  he  pur- 
sued, '  but  I  fear  that  you  may  not  have  sufficient  fortitude  to  do  it 
of  yourself/  and  as  he  said  the  words  I  saw,  by  the  nervous  twitch- 
ing of  his  hands  and  arms,  that  he  was  itching  to  give  me  the  neces- 
sary impetus  out  of  the  window  to  insure  the  sacrifice.  With  a 
hurried  prayer  to  Heaven  for  aid,  I  firmly  grasped  the  elbows  of  the 
seat,  and  set  my  feet  as  firmly  as  I  could  against  the  opposite  side 
of  the  carriage.  I  was  just  on  the  point  of  sobbing  out  a  prayer  for 
mercy  to  my  companion,  when  it  flashed  across  my  mind  to  try  the 
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effect  of  some  rase  to  obtain  time,  knowing  that  if  I  could  but  de- 
lay the  '  sacrifice'  I  might  be  saved. 

'  Would  it  not  be  better/  I  whispered,  for  I  was  past  speaking 
aloud, '  to  pray  for  the  safety  of  our  companions,  instead  of  trusting 
to  our  own  efforts  to  save  them  V  and  without  waiting  for  his  reply, 
I  poured  forth  heaven  knows  what  incoherent  but  heartfelt  prayer 
for  the  safety  of  all  those  who  were  in  the  train. 

My  words  seemed  to  act  like  a  charm  upon  my  fearful  companion, 
and  taking  his  basilisk  eyes  from  mine,  he  gradually  slid  down  upon 
his  knees  and  became  to  all  appearance  rapt  in  prayer.  Most  happily 
for  me  I  had  been  taught  from  childhood  to  make  my  own  prayers — 
to  express  my  very  own  wants  and  desires  instead  of  using  any  forms 
(except  one)  devised  by  others — and  this  habit  enabled  me  now  to 
keep  on  with  a  volubility  which  surprised  myself,  although,  as  the 
chance  of  escape  increased,  I  could  scarcely  repress  the  sobs  which 
rose  to  my  throat. 

In  seasons  of  such  horror  minutes  seem  to  be  as  long  as  hours, 
bat  it  appeared  to  me  that  my  time  of  probation  must  be  nearly  over. 
I  managed,  however,  to  keep  on  a  little  longer,  until  at  last — 0  joy 
of  joys ! — I  saw  from  the  fast-increasing  houses  that  we  were  nearing 
London,  and  my  prayer  was  turned  into  a  heartfelt  thanksgiving  for 
my  preservation.  One  glimpse  of  my  dear  father's  face  at  the 
station,  where  he  had  come  to  meet  me,  and  then  all  was  a  blank 
Until  I  found  myself  lying  on  the  sofa  in  Old  Burlington-street,  with 
*ny  father  and  good  Dr.  A —  regarding  me  with  troubled  looks. 

As  soon  as  I  was  sufficiently  recovered  from  the  strain  of  my 

dreadful  journey,  I  heard  the  sequel  of  the  history.    My  companion 

turned  out  to  have  been  a  certain  Sir  H —  M — ,  who  had  that 

horning  made  his  escape  from  a  lunatic  asylum  near  Burgminster, 

^nd  whose  flight  had  occasioned  the  greatest  alarm,  as  his  peculiar 

Crotchet  about  railway  trains  was  well  known,  and  had  already  led 

**o  at  least  one  fatal  result.    The  doctor,  whose  charge  he  was,  had, 

Ixowever,  succeeded  at  once  in  getting  a  clue  to  his  movements,  and 

i*ad  used  the  telegraph  for  his  recapture  ;  so  that  on  stepping  out 

the  train  at  the  terminus  he  had  walked  straight  into  the  arms 

an  efficient  attendant,  and  had  been  safely  conveyed  back  to  his 

sylum.     Although  my  escape  is  now  many  years  since,  I  never 

^ven  now  enter  a  railway  carriage  without  some  trepidation,  and  I 

**lways  take  especial  care  never  to  ride  in  one  alone  with  one  other 

ferson  of  either  sex,  to  guard  against  a  recurrence  of  my  perilous 

^ide. 
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The  City  thoroughfares  were  a  mixture  of  mud  and  slush  as  to 
their  streets  and  as  to  their  pavements.  The  snow,  trodden  into 
dingy-looking  puddles  of  the  consistency  of  batter,  retained  not  a 
vestige  of  its  former  purity,  but  more  than  enough  of  its  penetrat- 
ing dampness.  Everybody  anathematised  the  weather,  and  every- 
body uttered  the  cuckoo  cry  :  '  0  for  the  old-fashioned  winters  !* 

Along  the  great  but  dirty  thoroughfare  of  Thames-street,  past 
the  Custom  House  and  the  Tower,  towards  the  Docks,  were  plodding 
a  stalwart  seafaring  man  and  his  wife  or  sweetheart.  The  lady 
displayed  in  her  dress  a  dazzling  combination  of  those  gaudy  colours 
which  are  so  dear,  apparently,  to  both  sailors  and  costermongers. 
She  was,  nevertheless,  a  highly  respectable  young  woman,  the 
fiancee,  in  short,  of  the  stout  young  fellow  on  whose  arm  she  hung 
somewhat  more  heavily  than  was  strictly  necessary.  Elizabeth 
Rudd  was  the  daughter  of  a  merchant  captain,  whose  vessel  (the 
Honora)  was  now  lying  in  St.  Katharine's  Docks ;  and  her  pro- 
mised husband  was  the  second  mate  of  the  same  ship.  This 
Christmas-eve  was  the  eve  also  of  their  wedding-day,  and  the 
young  couplo  were  going  on  board  the  Honora  to  pass  a  few  hours 
with  the  bluff  old  seaman,  the  father  in  esse  of  the  one  and  in  posse 
of  the  other. 

'  If  father's  in  one  of  his  good  moods,  Bob/  said  the  bride  elect, 
'  my  !  but  sha'n't  we  have  some  nice  yarns  !' 

'  Ay,  ay,  lass  !'  returned  the  mate.  '  Ne'er  a  better  man  than 
the  skipper  to  spin  yarns,  over  a  glass  of  stiff  grog.' 

'  Yes,  I  know  that,  Bob,  and  I  do  love  one  of  father's  tales 
that  make  your  blood  run  cold,  and  the  hair  rise  on  your  head.' 

'  Strange  fancies  for  girls  to  have,  lass.  But  then,  you  women 
are  queer  creatures,  no  one  knows  how  to  steer  ye.' 

'  You'll  find  I'm  difficult  to  steer  before  you're  done  with  me, 
dear,'  laughed  the  young  woman.  '  But,  seriously  now,  when  you're 
by  a  snug  fire,  and  know  no  harm  can  come  anigh  ye—' 

*  With  a  glass  of  grog  too,  eh,  Betsy  ?'  said  the  young  man  slyly. 

'  Well,  yes  ;  I  don't  mind  that  neither — leastways  a  sip,  now  and 
then,  out  of  father's  tumbler,'  confessed  the  girl.  '  But,  as  I  was  say- 
ing, when  you're  by  a  nice  fire,  and  know  you're  safe,  ain't  it  delicious 
to  hear  one  of  father's  yarns  that  just  make  your  flesh  creep  ?' 

'  Come  on,  do,  Bet !  I'm  sure  the  slush  in  this  blessed  street  is 
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enoagli  to  make  any  one's  8esh  "  creep,"  as  yon  call  it,  and  here 
e  are  at  the  docks.     The  governor  will  think  wo  nre  lost.' 

The  young  couple  entered  the  dock-gates,  and  after  a  consider- 
able amount  of  scrambling  over  the  decks  of  intervening  vessels, 
and  without  losing  their  way  in  the  labyrinth  of  masts  and  spars, 
which  would  have  bewildered  a  landsman,  at  last  reached  the  Ho- 
no».  On  the  deck  they  were  received  by  Ihe  old  seaman,  who — 
his  head  covered  by  a  fur  cap,  and  his  bull-like  throat  enveloped  in 

►  a  dozen  wraps — first  welcomed  his  daughter  with  a  resounding  kiss, 
Mid  then  remarked,  'it  wero  goin'  to  be  an  uncommon  dirty  night.' 
'  Well,  father,'  said  his  daughter,  '  then  we'll  go  below  at  once.' 
'  Ay,  my  hearties,  come  below  !*   said  the  jovial  old  fellow.     '  A 
warm  welcome  makes  amends  for  poor  cheer ;  and  a  glass  of  grog 
in  my  cabin's  better  than  standing  in  this  here  Roosbian-like  sleet.' 
What  the  captain  would  have  termed   '  good  cheer'  is  not  re- 
lated; but  when  the  young  couple  descended  the  companion-ladder, 
and  entered  bis  cabin,  Miss  Rmlrt  remarked  to  her  swain,  '  that  she 
did  not  think  father's  "good  cheer"  was  amiss.'     The  cabin  itself 
looked  snug  enough.     It  might  have  been  termed  '  furnished,'  so 
stocked  was   it  with    charts,   maps,   compasses,   quadrants,    tele- 
scopes,  and   other   sailor -like   stirro  tin  dings.     Three  small  cheats 
sorvod  the  purpose  of  seats,  and  in  the  centre  was  an  enormous  one, 
spread  with  all  sorts  of  good  things.     A  large  piece  of  cold  spiced 
■fcef,  a  smoked   Norway  goose,  a  reindeer's   tongue,   an  English 
tarti-door  fowl  (this  was  intended  as  a  special  compliment  to  the  brido 
e|ect),and  a  huge  slab  of  cold  and  somewhat  heavy  plum-pudding, 
"J   not  seem  to  denote  that  the  captain's  'locker'  was  in  a  state 
'hat  threatened  starvation.     The  edibles  were  flanked  by  two  oot- 
ids, the  one  square-shaped  and  odorous,  containing  unmistakable 
Schiedam'  of  the  right  sort,  the  other  as  unmistakable  English  rum, 
"*°ngh   sold    as  genuine  'old  Jamaica.'      A  large  pewter  pot  of 
l'°i-k'r,  procured  from   the  Olive  Branch  on  shore,  completed  the 
Preparations  for  the  feast.     A  portable  brazier  of  great  size,  con- 
fining a  glowing  fire,  gave  an  air  of  considerable  snngness  and 
cOrnfort  to  the  homely  scene. 

'La  sakes,  father!'  cried  Betsy,  'why,  hero's  a  feast  for  a  fleet!' 
'  Jnst  a  snack,  my  dear,  just  a  snack,'  replied  the  old  man,  af- 
'©cting  lofty  indifference,  but  evidently  expecting  to  he  complimented, 
aUd  aa  evidently  gratified  by  his  guests'  appreciation  of  the  good 
things  provided  for  them  ;  '  besides,  folks  ain't  married  every  day, 
*iy  girl,  and  this  hero's  the  last  spread  as  I'll  have  to  give  ye  a 
'ong  while.'  And  for  a  moment  the  old  tar  looked  a  little  downcast. 

'  There,  father,  there,  cheer  up !'  said  his  daughter,  herself  a 
little  moved,  '  it  ain't  as  if  I  were  going  to  leave  ye  altogether.  Bob 
and  me's  to  live  with  ye,  ye  know,  and  you'll  both  see  me  every 
Voyage,  and  I  shall  keep  things  "  taut"  for  ye  boUi  trtitta  ^<m!-«! 
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away.  A  sailor's  wife  mustn't  be  particular;  it  ain't  as  if  I  was  a- 
going  to  leave  ye  altogether.' 

'  No  more  it  ain't,  lass/  said  the  old  man,  brightening  up;  'and 
now  here's  lots  of  meat  and  soft  tommy,  let's  fall  to.' 

And  '  fall  to'  they  did ;  and  if  the  banquet  was  wanting  in  the 
refinements  of  a  rich  man's  luxurious  table,  it  was  none  the  less,  but 
rather  the  more,  heartily  enjoyed. 

The  remains  of  the  viands  removed,  and  the  spirits  and  pipes 
alone  left  on  the  large  chest  which  served  for  a  table,  Elizabeth 
Budd  looked  meaningly  at  her  lover,  and  then  coaxingly  on  her 
father,  as  she  took  his  pipe  and  herself  filled  it  and  lighted  it 
for  him. 

'  Now,  father  dear,  as  we're  all  so  comfortable,  one  of  your  nice 
yarns — do  /' 

'  Ah,  lass,'  said  the  old  captain,  affecting  reluctance;  '  my  yarn- 
spinning  days  are  over.' 

*  0,  nonsense,  father,'  exclaimed  the  young  woman,  well  knowing 
that  the  old  man  required  as  much  pressing  as  a  fine  lady  when 
asked  to  sing.  '  Here's  our  last  night  together ;  I'm  to  be  married 
to-morrow,  and  two  days  after  you  sail  for  Jamaica.    Come,  now !' 

'Ay,  do,  skipper,'  added  young  Bob  Frost  persuasively. 

'  Well,'  said  the  captain  slowly,  as  if  persuaded  against  his  will, 
<  I'll  try,  then.' 

'  A  real  mysterious  one,  father  ?' 

'Ay,  lass.' 

'  Something  about  the  "  Flying  Dutchman"  T 

'  Well,  no,  not  exactly;  but  something  not  far  removed  from  it.' 

'  A-h  !  that  will  be  capital.' 

The  old  man  drew  a  long  satisfied  whiff  at  his  pipe,  and  then 
commenced.  But  it  will  be  best  to  tell  the  story  in  other  words 
than  his. 

On  the  24th  of  December  1860,  the  barque  Osprey,  on  her 
passage  to  the  East  Indies,  was  some  three  hundred  miles  off  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  She  had  met  with  terrible  weather,  and  by 
stress  of  it  had  been  driven  out  of  her  course,  and  out  of  the  track 
of  other  vessels.  The  captain  of  the  Osprey  was  also  her  part 
owner,  and  had  on  board  with  him  (he  was  a  widower)  his  only 
child,  a  beautiful  girl  of  some  two-and-twenty.  Captain  Grayling, 
it  is  needless  to  say,  was  extremely  attached  to  his  daughter,  the 
last  survivor  of  a  numerous  family.  The  Osprey's  cargo  was  a 
valuable  one,  being  iron,  tin,  and  cutlery  goods,  for  the  Indian 
market ;  and  of  course,  in  the  heavy  weather  she  had  encountered, 
the  danger  she  had  incurred  was  doubled  by  the  nature  of  the 
goods  with  which  she  was  laden.  We  have  said  she  was  three 
hundred  miles  off  the  Cape ;  but  in  fact  she  might  have  been  double 
the  distance,  for  both  the  captain  and  the  first  mate,  Josiah  Matson, 
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were  uncertain  as  to  their  reckoning;  and  as  on  this  particular 
Christmas-eve  the  weather,  so  far  from  improving,  had  grown  wilder, 
lx>th  men  paced  the  decks  with  anxious  faces  and  knit  brows,  en- 
gaged in  conversation  of  that  stern  brief  sort,  where  only  few  words 
cure  used,  because  life  or  death  hangs  on  the  decision  arrived  at. 

'  I  confess  I  do  not  know  where  we  are,  Mr.  Matson,'  the  cap- 
t^rin  at  last  owned. 

*  Nor  I,  sir ;  I  wish  I  did.' 

'In  all  my  experience  I  have  never  known  such  continuously 
dirty  weather,  or  been  so  much  out  in  my  reckoning  before/  said 
tihe  captain. 

*  I  think  1  would  put  her  head  about,  sir,  and  beat  up ;  I  take 
i*  we  are  nearer  to  the  Cape  than  we  think.' 

The  captain  reflected  anxiously,  and  was  about  to  speak,  when 
"tie  mate  uttered  a  loud  exclamation  of  surprise. 
'We  are  hailed,  sir.' 
'  We  are  what,  Mr.  Matson  ?' 
'Hailed,  sir.' 

'Pho,  pho!'  said  the  captain.  'You  are  dreaming.  There  is 
o  vessel  within  a  hundred  miles  of  us,  if  so  near.'  And  he  be- 
an to  propound  his  plans.  But  in  less  than  two  minutes  the  mate 
gain  interrupted  him,  with  a  white  face.  '  Do  you  hear  nothing, 
ir?' 

'  Yes,  I  hear  the  whistling  of  the  wind,  and  the  screaming  of 
le  sea-birds.' 

'  But  no  human  voice,  sir  ?' 

'  Human  voice  !    Why,  where  could  it  be,  except  on  board  here  ? 
uman — ' 

'  A-h  !'  said  Matson,  shuddering  ;   'not  human,  perhaps.' 
_        '  Why,  Matson,  you  don't  mean  to  say  you  believe  in  the  "  Fly- 
*  ng  Dutchman"  ?' 
1  N-o,  no.' 

'  We  must  take  in  another  reef,  Mr.  Matson,?  said  the  skipper. 
*  Give  the  order,  please.' 

The  mate  went  forward  to  obey,  but  the  reef  was  no  sooner 
^aken  in  than  he  again  came  to  the  captain's  side. 

'Sir — Captain  Grayling,'  said  he  in  a  voice  of  intense  earnest- 
ness and  anxiety,   '  we  are  hailed.' 

'  Nonsense  !  You  have  taken  a  drop  too  much  grog  this  cold 
night,  Matson.' 

'It  might  be  a  stray  boat  from  a  ship  that  has  foundered, 
sir,'  suggested  the  mate,  passing  over  his  superior's  sarcasm. 

'Boat,  fiddlesticks!  Now,  could  any  boat  live  in  that!9  asked 
the  captain,  pointing  to  the  mountainous  seas,  which  were  running 
almost  mast-high. 

The  mate  looked  at  the  angry  waves,  and  was  {vxm  to  wk\s\\» 
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that  any  boat  would  be  swallowed  up  by  them  in  an  instant.  '  Yet 
listen,  sir;  for  God's  sake,  listen !'  he  said. 

The  captain  listened,  and  then  suddenly  exclaimed,  '  Good 
heavens,  I  really  do  think  I  hear  something  !' 

By  this  time  two  or  three  sailors  had  advanced  towards  the 
spot  where  the  captain  and  mate  were  in  conference. 

'  Boat  hailing  us,  sir !'  cried  the  old  boatswain,  touching  his 
hat,  and  speaking  with  an  air  of  great  bewilderment. 

The  captain  stared  amazedly  at  the  mate;  then  placing  his 
hands  to  his  mouth,  he  roared  with  all  the  power  of  his  stentorian 
lungs,   '  What  boat  is  that  V 

'  Ship  ahoy  !  ship  ahoy !'  was  now  distinctly  audible  to  all  on 
board  the  Osprey. 

'It  must  be  some  boat  from  a  derelict  or  a  foundered  ship!' 
said  the  captain,  half  to  the  mate  and  half  aloud.  But  his  face 
looked  troubled. 

The  mate  and  the  old  boatswain  shook  their  heads.  *  It  is  a 
boat  from  the  "  Flying  Dutchman,"  '  said  one  of  the  boldest  of  the 
Osprey's  crew ;  '  and  a  boat  from  that  cursed  vessel  means  a  mess- 
age of  death  to  all  of  us,  mates  !' 

'  Too  true,  too  true/  assented  his  comrades. 

By  this  time  the  boat  had  got  alongside  the  Osprey,  for  she 
escaped  the  waves  in  a  most  marvellous  manner.  Although  ap- 
parently buried  each  moment  in  one  huge  mountainous  billow,  she 
appeared  the  following  instant  riding  safely  on  the  crest  of  the  next. 
It  was  a  sublime  yet  awful  sight,  to  see  this  superhuman  cockle- 
shell defying  the  wrath  of  the  vast  seas,  which  threatened  each 
moment  to  swallow  up  the  Osprey  herself. 

The  little  craft  was  a  long,  narrow,  coffin-like  boat,  painted  en- 
tirely black,  without  so  much  as  a  white  stripe  to  relieve  her  sombre 
hue.  She  was  manned  by  four  tall,  gaunt,  bony-looking  seamen, 
with  staring  eyes  and  hollow  cheeks,  who  appeared  to  be  in  the 
last  stage  of  famine.  The  captain,  who  sat  in  the  stern-sheets, 
with  the  tiller-ropes  in  his  hand,  was  taller  by  many  degrees  than 
any  of  his  crew.  He  was  arrayed  in  a  sailor's  suit,  made  of  jet- 
black  cloth,  instead  of  the  usual  blue.  His  black  cap  was  surrounded 
by  a  gold  band,  and  a  large  cloak  of  sables  was  thrown  across  his 
shoulders.  His  features  were  rigid  as  those  of  a  corpse,  save  that 
the  eyes  were  bright  and  piercing,  and  shone  in  the  chasms  of  his 
skull  like  luminous  globes  of  fire.  The  nose  was  high  and  aquiline, 
curved  like  the  beak  of  a  bird  ;  the  lips  thin  and  blue,  and  drawn 
back  over  a  set  of  gleaming  white  teeth.  Altogether,  the  man  looked 
like  a  partly  animated  corpse;  and  the  captain  and  crew  of  the 
Osprey  shuddered  in  a  cold  perspiration  of  awe,  as  the  new-comer 
rose  in  his  boat  and  saluted  them,  demanding  permission  to  come 
on  board.     This  was  no  sooner  granted  than,  without  the  use  of 
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Udder,  side-ropes,  or  any  convenience  of  the  sort,  he  stood  suddenly 
upon  the  deck  of  the  Osprey,  whilst  the  captain  of  the  latter  vessel 
and  his  crew,  rooted  to  the  spot,  stood  quaking,  as  if  with  some 
violent  attack  of  ague. 

'  What  ship  Y  inquired  the  stranger  politely. 

( Os-prey !'  gasped  out  the  captain,  by  a  supreme  effort. 

'  Where  from  Y 

'  London.' 

'  Where  to  Y 

'  Calcutta.' 

'  Cargo  ?' 

'  Iron  and  steel  goods.' 

'Something  more  precious,  I  think,'  said  the  stranger,  with  a 
tfcorribly  sardonic  grin. 

'I  do  not  understand  you,'  stammered  Captain  Grayling. 

'He  had  but  one  fair  daughter,  whom  he  loved  passing  well,' 
id  the  stranger. 

The  captain  trembled,  and  grew  pale  as  death. 

'One  fair  daughter,'  persisted  the  satanic  stranger,  'Eleanor 
rayling.     Come,  I  want  your  daughter !' 

'  How  did  he  know  my  daughter's  name  Y  thought  the  unfor- 
tunate captain.     'It  must  be  the  devil  himself.     0  !' 

And  he   staggered  backwards,    and  leant  against  the   main- 

t. 

'Come,  I  am  waiting!'  said  the  unwelcome  guest.  Then  he 
oared  out  to  his  phantom  boat's  crew,  '  Room  there  for  a  lady  !' 

Captain  Grayling  looked  appealingly  at  the  mate,  who  came  to 
8  assistance. 

'Sir,'  said  Matson,  'who  and  what  are  you?  In  the  name  of 
od— ' 

But  he  had  no  sooner  pronounced  the  last  sacred  word  when  in- 
stantaneously the  stranger  was  gone  from  the  deck,  and  boat,  crew, 
^and  leader  had  vanished  like  a  flash  of  lightning. 

Captain  Grayling  and  Matson  rubbed  their  eyes,  and  the  crew 
^gazed  on  one  another  like  men  in  a  dream.  The  incubus  was  re- 
moved, and  they  awoke  as  it  were  from  a  nightmare. 

'  It  must  have  been  the  Evil  One !'  said  Matson,  who  was  the 
first  to  find  voice. 

'  No,  sir !'  replied  sorrowfully  the  one  of  the  crew  who  had  pre- 
viously spoken.  '  He  were  the  captain  of  the  "Flying  Dutchman," 
that's  what  he  were ;  and  to  Davy  Jones's  locker  we  shall  all  go. 
Not  a  man  Jack  of  us  will  see  dry  land  no  more.' 

'Ay,  ay,  mate,  worse  luck,'  chimed  in  the  rest  of  the  crew 
despondently. 

'  Then  Heaven  have  mercy  onus!'  said  the  captain. 

'Amen!'  cried  all. 
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And  sure  enough  the  Osprey,  her  crew,  and  cargo,  were  never 
heard  of  more. 

*  But,  father/  said  Elizabeth  Rudd,  '  if  the  vessel  was  never 
heard  of  more,  tvho  knows  that  all  this  happened  ?' 

'  I  know  it,'  said  old  Rudd,  his  eyes  twinkling  with  suppressed 
fun. 

'You,  father!' 

'  Ay,  7,  lass  ;  I  was  there.' 

'  You  were  there  T 

'  Yes — in  a  dream.' 

'  0,  it  is  too  bad;  you  have  been  making  fun  of  us.' 

'  Not  I.     I  saw  it  all,  as  plain  as  I  see  you.' 

'  0,  father  !'  cried  the  bride  elect ;   'how  could  you  see  it  ?' 

The  jolly  old  sailor  winked  at  his  future  son-in-law,  whiffed  his 
pipe,  and  took  a  steady  pull  at  the  schiedam-and- water ;  then  he 
said  with  a  loud  roar,  '  So  much  for  your  ghost  stories  !  "Well,  if  you 
must  know,  lass,  that  'ere  night  I  eat  a  tremenjous  supper  of 
toasted  cheese  and  onions !' 
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Phlvdore  Vergil,  io  describing  English  manners  and  customs, 
remarks  upon  the  peculiarity  they  displayed  in  celebrating  the  festi- 
val of  Christmas  with  plays,  masques,  and  magnificent  spectacles, 
"together  with  dicing  and  dancing,'  which,  ho  iuforms  us,  were  as 
ancient  as  1170  a.d.,  and  not  customary  with  other  nations.  A 
point  as  regards  the  truth  of  which  there  is  no  necessity  for  us  to 
comment  upon.  He  asserts  positively,  however,  that  a  festive  charac- 
ter known  as  the  Prince  or  Lord  of  Misrule  was  a  personage  alto- 
gether peculiar  to  the 

1  Land  that  bears  a  well-known  name, 

Though  til  hut  b  little  spot ; 
'Tie  the  first  on  the  blazing  scroll  of  fame, 

And  who  shall  aver  it  is  not .' 
Of  the  deathless  onea  wlio  shine  and  live 

In  arms,  in  arts,  in  song — 
The  brightest  the  whole  wide  world  can  give 

To  that  littlu  land  belong, 
"fis  the  *  tar  of  the  eurth,  deny  it  who  can, 
The  island  home  of  an  Englishman.' 

Other  foreign  writers  have  made  the  same  mistake  in  attributing 

..     '    -England  alone  the  honour  and  glory  of  possessing  such  an  illua- 

^*~*oas  personage  as  the  Lord  of  Misride,  as  there  can  be  little  doubt 

^*<iiit  the  Greek  symposiarch  or  master  of  the  revels  having  been 

lgs  illustrious  prototype,  and  under  Tarious  names  such  a  character 

**-«  been  common  enough  all  over  the  Continent.    In  this  kingdom, 

Ovever,  the  power  and  dignity  of  his  frolicsome  grace  were  estab- 

ltsled  by  royal  authority,  and  continued  to  exist  long  after  they  had 

«^ased  elsewhere,  but  that  was  long  after  Polydore  Vergil's  time. 

t****t,  alas,   how   are  the  mighty  fallen,  oven  in  England,   mcrrye 

T^togUnd  !    The  name  and  the  office  of  the  Lord  of  Misride  are  of  the 

**ings  'we  wot  not  of.'    In  the  households  of  some  of  the  great 

«udal  barons,  and  erstwhile  at  court,  this  great  festive  dignitary 

'  *^s  culled  the  Abbot  of  Misrule— a  sly  innuendo  regarding  the  ob- 

**Snacy  of  the  votaries  of  Mother  Church,  in  not  appreciating  the 

P°B»pa  and  vanities  ami  good  things  of  this  world,  which  there  is  no 

"^taking.     Loland,  an  awful  authority  on  such  subjects,  writing  in 

"*;*>.  1489,  bluff  King  Hal's  reign,  says  :   '  This  Christmas  I  saw  no 

*^sguisings  at  court,  and  right  few  plays ;   but  there  was  an  Abbot 

°r  Misrule  that  made  much  sport  and  did  right  well  his  office.' 

North  of  the  Tweed  he  was  styled  the  .Vbuot  ot  \Jm'UoaciU,\faS. 
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in  1555,  in  a  sudden  fit  of  compunction  at  their  immorality,  the 
Scots  prohibited  the  representation  of  such  a  scandalous  character 
by  act  of  parliament. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  privileges  accorded  to  this 
despot  were  abused,  and  productive  of  immorality;  so  the  Scots  got 
rid  of  their  Abbot  of  Unreason  in  as  summary  a  manner  as  they  did 
of  other  frivolous  potentates.  Viewed,  however,  in  any  light,  the  in- 
stitution was  puerile  and  ridiculous,  adapted  to  the  dark  ages,  when 
pomp  and  barbaric  magnificence  entered  into  everything,  and  rational 
amusements,  if  not  unknown,  at  toy  rate  were  unfashionable. 

Holingshed,  speaking  of  Christmas,  calls  it,  '  What  time  there 
is  always  one  appointed  to  make  sport  at  court,  called  commonly 
''Lord  of  Misrule,"  whose  office  is  not  unknown  to  such  as  have 
been  brought  up  in  noblemen's  houses  and  among  great  housekeepers, 
which  use  liberal  feasting  in  the  season.' 

Stowe  tells  us  that  *  at  the  feast  of  Christmas,  in  the  king's 
court,  wherever  he  chanced  to  reside,  there  was  appointed  a  Lord 
of  Misrule,  or  Master  of  Merrye  Disports.  The  same  merry  fellow 
made  his  appearance  at  the  house  of  every  nobleman  and  gentleman 
of  distinction ;  and  among  the  rest,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  and 
the  Sheriffs  had  severally  their  Lords  of  Misrule,  ever  contending, 
without  quarrel  or  offence,  who  should  make  the  rarest  pastimes  to 
delight  beholders.  This  pageant  potentate  began  his  rule  at  All- 
Hallow-eve,  and  continued  the  game  until  the  morrow  after  the  feast 
of  Purification ;  in  which  space  there  were  fine  and  subtile  disguis- 
ings,  masks,  and  mummeries/  In  the  fifth  year  of  Edward  VI.,  this 
appointment  was  esteemed  of  so  much  importance,  that,  casting  their 
eyes  around  them  for  a  worthy  selection,  the  Royal  Comptrollers 
fixed  upon  a  gentleman  named  George  Ferrers,  who  we  are  informed 
was  '  a  lawyer,  poet,  and  historian ;'  attributes  which  no  doubt  com- 
mended him  to  the  appointment  of  such  a  judicial  post,  his  selectors 
thinking  possibly,  like  the  attorney  in  the  prologue  to  Sheridan's 
•  play  of  the  Rivals, 

1  Nor  pleads  he  worse,  who  with  a  decent  sprig 
Of  bays  adorns  his  legal  waste  of  wig/ 

To  which  the  Serjeant-at-law  responds, 

1  Full-bottom'd  heroes  thus,  on  signs,  unfurl 
A  leaf  of  laurel  in  a  grove  of  curl.' 

Here  was  evidently  a  case  of  '  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.' 
History  does  not,  'tis  true,  inform  us  of  his  politics,  or  whether  the 
appointment  created  any  heart-burnings  in  the  Temple:  on  that 
point,  however,  there  can  be  little  doubt. 

'  The  base  repiner  at  another's  joy, ' 
Whose  eye  turns  green  at  merit  not  his  own,* 

existed  we  presume  then  as  now,  and  even  the  benchers  must  have 
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felt  a  trifle  envious  at  the  distinction  conferred  on  a  member  of  the 
legal  profession  by  dabbing  him  Lord  of  Misrule.  Holingshed,  in 
writing  of  this  said  George  Ferrers,  informs  us  that :  *  Being  of 
better  calling  than  commonly  his  predecessors  had  been  before,  the 
Privy  Council  directed  all  his  commissions  and  warrants  to  be  directed 
to  the  Master  of  the  King's  Pastimes ;  and  the  same  gentleman  so 
well  supplied  his  office  both  of  sundry  sights  and  devices  of  rare 
invention,  and  in  acts  of  divers  interludes,  and  matters  of  pastimes 
played  by  persons,  as  not  only  satisfied  the  common  sort,  but  also 
were  very  well  liked,  and  allowed  by  the  Privy  Council,  and  "  others 
of  skill"  in  like  pastimes ;  but  best  by  the  young  king  himself,  as 
appeared  by  his  princely  liberality  in  rewarding  that  service.1  It 
was  certainly  a  stroke  of  policy  in  the  cabinet  to  appoint  a  man  of 
taste  and  refinement  at  that  crisis  to  be  Master  of  the  King's  Pas- 
times, as  it  was  done  to  distract  the  young  monarch's  mind  from 
dwelling  on  the  '  doing-to-death'  of  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Somerset. 
This  Master  of  Merrye  Disports  was  not  confined  to  the  court,  nor 
to  the  establishments  of  the  opulent ;  he  was  elected  in  the  various 
parishes  throughout  the  country,  where  indeed  his  reign  was  of 
shorter  date  than  in  the  cities.  One  Philip  Stubbs,  who  indited  an 
Anatomie  of  Abuses,  a.d.  1595,  gives  us  his  opinion  of  this  whimsical 
personage  in  no  measured  terms,  displaying  a  deal  of  cynicism  in 
his  diatribes,  which  must  have  been  more  or  less  damaging  to  the 
object  of  his  dislike.  '  First  of  all,'  says  Philip  Stubbs,  '  the  wild 
heads  of  the  parish  flocking  together,  chuse  them  a  grand  captaine 
of  mischief,  whom  they  ennoble  with  the  title  of  Prince  or  Lord  of 
Misrule,  and  him  they  crown  with  great  solemnity,  and  adopt  for 
their  king.  This  king  annoynth  chuseth  forth  twenty,  forty,  three- 
score, or  an  hundred  lusty  chaps,  like  to  himself,  to  wait  upon  his 
Jordly  majestie,  and  to  guard  his  noble  person.  Then  every  one  of 
these  men  he  investeth  with  his  livery  of  green,  yellow,  or  some 
**ther  wanton  colour ;  and  as  though  they  were  not  gaudy  enough, 

"tfcey  bedeck  themselves  with  scarves,  ribbons,  and  laces,  hanged  all 

J*>er  with  gold  rings,  precious  stones,  and  other  jewels.'  We  pause 
our  contemplation  of  this  gaudy  picture  of  revelling,  to  speculate 
to  where  all  these  '  scarves,  ribbons,  and  laces,  hanged  all  over 

^^ith  gold  rings,  precious  stones,  and  other  jewels,*  could  come  from  ; 
s  hitherto  we.  had  laboured  under  the  delusion  that  the  '  good  old 
ines'  were  painted  in  too  glowing  terms,  and  that  our  village  pea- 
antry  were  worse  off  than  they  are  now  ?     Perhaps,  however,  we 

*^*ught  to  take  Philip  Stubbs's  description  of  prosperity  in  those  days 
urn  grano  sails,  as  people  do  that  of  William  Ewart  Gladstone's 
Benjamin  Disraeli's  in  the  present  epoch  ?  Mais  revenons  a 
moutons.  *  This  done,'  continues  our  author,  '  they  tie  about 
leg  twenty  or  thirty  bells,  with  rich  handkerchiefs  in  their 

Viands,  and  sometimes  laid  across  their  shoulders  and  necks,  borrowed 
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the  moat  part  of  their  pretty  Mopsies  .and  loving  Bessics.    TW 
all  things  set  in  order,  then  they  have  their  hobby-horses,  their  dra- 
gons, and  other  antiques,  together  with  their  bawdie  pipers,  and 
thundering  drummers,  to  strike  up  the  devil's  dance  withal.     Thou 
march  this  heathen  company  towards  the  church,  their  [ripen  piping 
their  drummers  thundering,  their  stumps  dancing,  their  bells  jing- 
ling, their  handkerchiefs  fluttering  above  their  heads  like  nudno, 
their  hobby-horses  and  other  monsters  skirmishing   amongst  the 
throng.     And  in  this  sort  they  go  to  the  ehurch,  though  the  min- 
ister he  at  prayer  or  preaching,  dancing,  and  singing  like  dsrilfl  in- 
carnate, with  such  a  confused  noise  that  no  man  can  hear  his  own 
voiee.     Then  the  foolish  people  they  look,  they  stare,  they  laugh, 
they  fleere,  and  mount  upon  the  forms  and  pews  to  see  their  gooAlj 
pageants  solemnised.      Then  after  this  about  the  church  they  go- 
again  and  again,  and  so  forth  into  the  churchyard,  where  tln.v  b*rt 
commonly  their  summer  halls,  their  bowers,  arbours,  and  banquet 
ing-houses  set  up,  wherein  they  feast  and  banquet  all  that  day.  bi» 
peradveuture  all  that  night  too.  and  thus  these  terrestrial  <»<"<■■ 
spend  the  Sabbath-day.      Then  for  the  farther  ennobling  of  iW1 
honourable    lord,  they  have  certain  papers,  wherein   is  painted  0&" 
tain   babclerie — childish  things — imagerie  work;   and  these  tli-1'- 
call  my  Lord  of  Misrule's  cognisances  or  badges;  these  thi 
any  one  who  will  give  them  money  to  maintain  them  in  this  tk  ^l 
heathenish  devilry:  and  who  will  not  show  himself  buxom  to  lha    : 
and  give  them  money,  they  shall  be  mocked  and  flouted  ahamef  I 
Yea,  and  many  times  carried  on  a  cools taffe  ami  dived    OTW  h     ' 
and  ears  in  water,   and  otherwise  most  horribly  abused.     And 
besotted  are  some,  that  they  not  only  give  them  money,  but  w^^* 
their  budges  in  their  hats  openly.      Another  sort  of  fantastical  foc^^"11 
bring  to  these   hell-hounds  — the  Lord  of  Misrule  and  his  co^*1  °  . 
panions — some  bread,  some  good  ale,  some  new  cheese,  some  o*^^ 
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cheese,  some  oustards,  some  cracknels,  some  cakes,  some  tarts,  son 

.m  ;    some  one  thing,  some  another.' 

And  now,  good  people,  what  think  yon  of  this  picture  of  Chris  ' 
mas  revels  in  the  good  old  times ;    is  it  not  a  disgraceful  one  to  o»  - 
cur  in  a  Christian  country?     Stilt,  we  must  remember  that  : 
'fantastical    fools'    only   imitated    the    conduct    of  their    superior^"*" * 
from  whom  they  held  their  lands  under  the  feudal  system.     Xov~r*~ 
adays,  when  that  system  has  been  abolished,  the  lands  still  rem&i  *■  * 
in  the  hands  and  for  the    support  of  one  man;    whose  ancestor  » 
originally  received  them  for  the  express  and  stipulated  purpose  ot^ 
supporting  many  hundreds  of  dependents.    The  Honourable  Society  * 
of  Lincoln's   Inn   had  anciently  an  ollicer  chosen  at  this   season*-* 
called  the  King  of  Christmas- day,  because  he  presided  in  the  balC-^* 

ton  that  day.    This  temporary  potentate  had  a  marshal  and  a  atewarc*-*' 
to  Attend  upon  him;   the  marshal,  in  the  absence  of  the  monarch.  *^* 
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was  permitted  to  assume  his  state,  and  upon  New-Year's-day  he 
sat  as  king  in  the  hall,  when  the  master  of  the  revels  during  dinner- 
time supplied  the  marshal's  place.     Upon  Christmas-day  they  had 
another  officer,  denominated  the  King  of  Cockneys,  who  also  presided 
on  the  day  of  his  appointment.    We  read  in  Dugdale's  Origines 
Juridiciale8,  that  in  the  ninth  year  of  bluff  King  Hal's  reign  it  was 
ordered  :   '  The  King  of  Cockneys  should  sit  and  have  due  service ; 
and  that  he  and  his  marshal,  and  his  butler,  and  his  constable 
marshal,  should  have  due  service  and  lawful  and  honest  command- 
ments by  the  delivery  of  the  officers  of  Christmas.'   This  king,  how- 
ever, was  veritably  king  of  cockneys,  as  he  was  elected  by  the 
citizens,  and  held  sway  in  the  Temple  Gardens. 

Upon  one  occasion  this  feasting  cost  the  Treasury  the  modest 
8om  of  two  thousand  pounds ;  equal  in  value  to  nearly  ten  of  our 
thousands  of  to-day.    The  king  of  cockney  was  also  a  title  of  the 
Lord  Mayor's,  as  we  find  from  an  utterance  of  Hugh  Bigod's,  Earl 
of  Norfolk,  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen.    This  feudal  baron  had  a 
stronghold  at  Bungay,  in  Norfolk,  which  he  held  to  be  impregnable ; 
and  in  declaiming  about  the  war  between  that  king  and  Matilda, 
^hose  partisan  he  was,  vaunted  himself:  '  Were  I  in  my  castle  of 
Bungay,  upon  the  river  Wavenay,  I  would  not  value  the  king  of 
cockney.'     Bloomfield,  in  his  History  of  Norfolk,  mentions  a  pa- 
geant exhibited  at  Norwich,  '  when  one  rode  through  the  street, 
having  his  horse  trapped  with  tin-foil  and  other  nice   designs, 
clowned  as  king  of  Christmas,  and  in  token  that  the  season  should 
&Tkd  with  the  twelve  months  of  the  year,  afore  him  went  each  month 
^signed  as  the  season  required.'    This  potentate,  we  presume,  was 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  king  of  the  bean,  whose  reign  com- 
menced upon  the  vigil  of  the  Epiphany,  or  upon  the  day  itself.    We 
learn  from  Bourne's  Antiquities,  that  it  was  a  common  Christmas 
ffa.mbol  in  both  our  Universities,  and  continued  so  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  century  to  be  usual  in  other  places,  '  to  give  the 
Q*me  of  king  or  queen  to  that  person  whose  extraordinary  good  luck 
it  was  to  hit  upon  that  part  of  a  divided  cake  which  was  honoured 
al>ove  the  others  by  having  a  bean  in  it.'    The  method  formerly  in 
Vogue  of  drawing  for  a  king  or  queen  on  that  day  was  a  vestige  of 
*™8  custom.    In  ancient  times,  it  would  seem  that  the  election  of 
•**e8e  potentates  was  ordainod  by  the  Romish  Church ;  an  old  black- 
tetter  calendar  we  have  seen  containing  the  ordination :  '  On  the  fifth 
°*  January,  the  vigil  of  Epiphany,  the  kings  of  bean  are  created, 
f***4  on  the  sixth  the  feast  of  the  kings  shall  be  held,  and  likewise 
**e  queens ;  and  let  the  banqueting  be  held  for  many  days.' 
.m      At  court,  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  III.,  this  noble  distinc- 
tly** was  conferred  on  one  of  the  king's  minstrels ;  as  we  find  in 
***t   monarch's  account-book   or   computus,  that  '  sixty  shillings 
**s  given  by  the  king,  upon  the  day  of  the  Epiphany,  to  Regan  the 
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trumpeter  and  his  associates,  the  court  minstrels,  in  the 
the  King  of  Bean.9  All  these  whimsical  transpositions  o 
seem  to  have  been  derived  from  the  ancient  saturnalia,  or 
Saturn,  where  the  masters  waited  on  the  servants,  who  were  1 
with  mock  titles,  and  permitted  to  assume  the  state  and  de] 
of  their  lords  for  the  nonce.  '  These  footings/  says  Sekk 
Table -Talk,  '  were  exceedingly  popular,  and  continued  long 
establishment  of  Christianity,  in  defiance  of  the  threatening! 
monstrances  of  the  clergy.'  From  this  stock  branched  out  i 
of  unseemly  and  immoral  sports,  but  none  of  them  more  dan 
pious  and  outrageous  to  common  sense  than  the  Festival  of! 
which  the  most  sacred  rites  were  turned  into  ridicule.  A  B 
tornm  in  Beverley  Church  was  abolished  in  1891,  by  prod 
from  Henry  VI.  Colet,  the  celebrated  Dean  of  St.  Paul's 
he  bore  the  reputation  of  a  wise  and  good  man,  countenas 
idle  farce ;  which,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  at  this  remote  ] 
time,  was  a  traveBty  of  the  Passion  play  of  Oberammerg 
1542,  Henry  VJLLL.  abolished  all  ceremonies  and  procession 
country ;  and  what  little  remains  of  them  existed  after  t 
have  gradually  fallen  into  desuetude.  Thus  we  see  thi 
monarchs,  like  many  others,  were  dethroned  from  the  hei 
minds  of  all  right-thinking  and  rational  men,  on  account  oft] 
of  the  prerogative  intrusted  to  them.  Ab  uno  disce  omne 
King  of  Cockneys,  the  Lord  of  Misrule,  the  Rex  Stultorum,  1 
of  Christmas,  and  the  Sing  of  Bean,  have  all  crossed  the  ' 
of  Public  Opinion9  never  to  return. 

CADWALLADER  W 


CHRISTMAS  ROSES 


When  winter's  days  are  drawing  nigh 

With  long  and  chilly  hours, 
We  strive  to  save  from  cold  and  snow 

Some  summer  flowers. 

We  press  and  dry  with  careful  hand, 

That  so  we  may  remember 
The  soft  sunshiny  days  of  June 

In  dark  December. 

That,  though  their  colour  fades  away, 

Their  perfume  may  remind  us 
Of  golden  glories  in  the  days 

We  leave  behind  us. 

So  those  who  know  life's  art  contrive 

To  make  all  do  its  duty — 
Keep  flowers  in  their  hearts,  and  so 

Preserve  their  beauty. 

For  kind  hearts  grow,  in  wearing  out, 

Not  faded,  but  more  mellow ; 
And  wear  some  spring-tints  with  the  leaf 

That's  sere  and  yellow. 

Because  some  hearts  are  gardens  too, 

Rich  in  fair  blooming  posies, 
And  even  in  worst  times  they  show 

Sweet  Christmas  Roses. 

Such  lives  an  acted  poem  are, 

No  trick  of  masque  or  mummer  : 
And  thus  their  autumn's  not  decay, 

But  Indian  summer. 

A  fine  old  age,  improving,  still 

Going  on,  not  retrograding ; 
And,  like  some  autumn  creepers,  yet 

Fairer  in  fading. 

These  natures  will,  in  wise  old  age, 

Some  germ  of  youth  embosom, 
And  keep,  amid  December's  snows, 

Some  summer  blossom. 

Bright  with  a  bloom  that  fadeth  not, 

Each  hour  of  life  adorning ; 
Still  glowing  till  it  pales  before 

A  perfect  morning.  frederic  brouohton. 


THE  HANDSOME  HOUSEKEEPER 

3,  Storg  abont  n  ©lill 
BY  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA 


I.  Kachael's  Freak. 

'  As  Housekeeper  to  a  Widower  or  Single  Gentleman.  A  Lady  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  term  desires  a  position  as  above.  She  has 
been  accustomed  to  the  superintendence  of  a  refined  establishment, 
and  is  accomplished  and  companionable.  The  care  or  education  of 
children  strongly  objected  to.  Address  "  Sinceritas,"  Post-office, 
Azalea-street,  Camden  Town,  N.W.* 

'  And  if  this  is  not  a  sincere  advertisement/  said  Bachael  Mer- 
ton  to  herself,  as  she  concluded  the  composition  of  the  invitation  to 
widowers  and  single  gentlemen  I  have  translated  above,  'I'm  sure 
I  don't  know  what  is.  Haven't  I  a  right  to  call  myself  "  Sinceritas"  ? 
I've  looked  the  word  out  in  the  dictionary,  and  it  means  "the  state 
or  quality  of  being  sincere  ;  honesty  of  mind  or  intention ;  freedom 
from  disguise,  pretence,  or  hypocrisy."     I'm  all  that,  I'm  sure.' 

She  was,  and  more ;  and  for  truthfulness  might  have  vied  with 
the  unique  lady  in  Spencer  who  led  the  milk-white  lamb ;  for 

'  As  pure,  as  innocent  as  that  same  lamb 
She  was  in  life  and  every  virtuous  lore.' 

She  might  have  signed  herself  Caritas,  or  Castitas,  or  Veritas,  and 
yet  have  spoken  nothing  but  the  truth.  There  was  no  manner  of 
harm  about  Rachael  Merton. 

'  I  don't  see,'  she  went  on,  still  musing  to  herself,  and  reading 
and  re-reading  the  famous  advertisement  which,  after  half  a  dozen 
rough  draughts,  she  had  transcribed  in  a  bold  legible  hand — some- 
what too  clerkly  for  a  lady's,  as  ladies'  caligraphy  is  at  present  prac- 
tised— broadwise  across  a  sheet  of  note-paper, — '  I  don't  see,'  she 
continued.  '  that  I've  left  out  anything  of  importance.  It's  sincere 
from  beginning  to  end :  as  sincere  as  my  Harry.'  And  as  she 
mentions  1  that  not  very  uncommon  masculine  christian  name,  Miss 
Rachael  Merton  (I  can  be  sincere  too  upon  occasion,  and  it  is  as 
well  to  inform  you  in  the  beginning  that  she  was  unmarried)  sighed. 
It  was  not,  however,  a  deep  or  a  sad  sigh  ;  and  it  expired,  as  love- 
sighs  should,  in  a  smile  :  the  which  led  to  a  reference  to  a  golden 
locket  nestling  in  her  bosom,  and  the  impression  of  a  kiss  upon  the 
portrait  of  a  bluft-looking  young  fellow  in  nautical  garb.     She  was 
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AMiistonied  so  to  sigh,  so  to  smile,  iinil  so  to  refer  to  the  locket  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty  times  in  the  eonrse  of  every  twenty  -four  hours. 

'I  am  a  lady,'  she  resumed  ;  '  at  least  my  father  was  a  gentle- 
man ;  and  his  daughter  has  never  done  anything  to  dishonour  his 
name.  That's  being  a  lady  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  isn't 
;'  I've  been  accustomed  to  the  superintendence  of  a  refined  estab- 
lishment. Well,  a  hoarding- school  with  fifty  girls  ought  to  be 
refined.  I  know  it  was  difficult  and  responsible  and  bothering 
enongh.  I  am  accomplished,  if  French,  and  German,  and  music, 
and  drawing — what  plagues  they  were  to  me! — reckon  as  accom- 
plishments ;  and  as  for  my  being  companionable,  ask  Harry.'  The 
arrival  at  this  Btage  of  her  self-examination  resulted  in  a  fresh  ap- 
peal to  the  locket,  with  the  same  result  as  before ;  only  that  she 
smiled  this  time,  and  forbore  to  sigh. 

'Anil  what  could  there  be  more  downright  and  sincere,'  she 
concluded,  '  than  to  warn  the  widowers  that  I  don't  want  to  have 
*nrthiug  to  do  with  the  care  and  education  of  children?  I  had  quite 
enough  with  the  fifty  girls  at  Silver  Spring.  I  might  fall  into  the 
l»ands  of  some  stingy  old  gentleman  with  a  tribe  of  children  or  grand- 
children, and  who,  under  the  pretence  of  engaging  a  housekeeper,  en- 
trapped me  into  being  a  governess  to  half  a  dozen  troublesome  boys 
and  girls.  No,  no ;  I'm  not  going  to  save  you  your  boarding-school 
"^s,  Mr.  Widower;  and  I'm  not  going  to  cnt  bread-and-butter  for 
'«e  juveniles,  and  mend  Miss  Alice's  pinafores,  or  put  new  buttons 
OI<  Master  Tommy's  jacket.  I've  done  quite  enough  of  that  kind  of 
tiling  in  my  time.* 

Just  the  shadow  of  an  uneasy  thought  came  over  her,  that  al- 
'hotigh  her  warning  as  regarded  juveniles  might  be  necessary  to  the 
w>  dowers,  it  was  purely  one  of  supererogation  in  the  case  of  the  single 
gentlemen.  Wbat  could  they  possibly  have  to  do  with  children  ? 
^be  ([uestion  was  so  perplexing  that  she  was  fain  once  more  to 
'Pply  to  the  locket ;  but  she  had  scarcely  opened  it  ere  the  sage  re- 
action occurred  to  her  that  the  single  gentlemen  might  have  adopted 
"r  lie  the  guardians  of  other  people's  olive-branches,  and  that  they 
'ia^i  quite  as  much  right  as  the  widowers  to  be  cautioned  that  '  Sin- 
ce**ila8'  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  care  or  tuition  of  their 
yc»<ang  charges.  This  trifling  difficulty  thus  satisfactorily  adjusted, 
'•■a.cha'?l  Merton  neatly  folded  up  the  advertisement,  placed  it  in  her 
I^rte-monnaie,  and  proceeded  to  set  about  publishing  the  announce- 
ment of  her  intentions  in  the  Timet  newspaper. 

We  will  just  take  a  glance  at  her  as  she  starts  on  her  mis- 
Slr>n  fr0111  Mrs.  Lupus's  Private  Hotel  and  Boarding  House,  Azalea- 
s'r°et,  Camden  Town  ;  and  if  face  and  form  offer  any  index  to  the 
f**a**cter  beneath  (I  think  that,  wisely  scanned,  they  do),  yon  will 
**aabled  to  judge  whether  Rachael  Merton  fairly  deserved  the  attri- 
*  nf  sincerity  to  which  she  laid  claim.     I  don't  know  ^e^eiet 

W,  Vol.  IX.   F.B.  Vol.  XIX.  T)"D  — 
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you  admire  tall  women ;  but  (in  the  interest  of  sincerity)  it  is  neces- 
sary to  inform  you  that  Rachael  was  very  tall.  Hers  was  not 
precisely  the  lamp-post  style  of  altitude,  much  less  the  lamp-post 
meagreness,  for  my  heroine  was  disposed  towards  embonpoint ;  bnt 
she  certainly  was  a  tall  girl  of  her  inches :  and  Ae  was  as  hand- 
some as  she  was  high.  Understand  that  she  was  not  strictly  beauti- 
ful, since  the  canon  of  classical  beauty  demands,  I  am  told  (although 
I  do  not  believe  anything  of  the  kind),  a  perfectly  oval  face  and  a 
perfectly  straight  or  aquiline  nose.  Juno,  I  am  told,  had  a  straight 
nose  ;  Minerva  a  Roman  one.  Rachael  Morton's  was  a  decided  re- 
trousse ;  and  again,  instead  of  her  face  being  oval,  there  was  a  cer- 
tain angularity  about  the  maxillaries  (I  hesitate  to  use  the  word  'jaw' 
when  applied  to  a  lady)  of  which  I  can  best  convey  the  idea,  perhaps, 
by  referring  you  to  the  countenance  of  the  young  lady  who  is  tying 
the  white  scarf  on  her  lover's  arm  in  Mr.  Millais's  charming  picture 
of  '  The  Huguenot.'  That  is  the  Pre-Rafaelite  angularity — the 
protest  against  the  sweet,  simpering,  egg-cup  faces  of  the  young  ladies 
we  used  to  see  in  the  '  Book  of  Beauty'  and  Mr.  Heath's  Annuals. 
If  to  a  retrousse  nose  you  add  somewhat  high  cheekbones,  and 
a  mouth  which,  although  symmetrically  shaped,  was  not  diminutive, 
you  may  feel  disposed  to  dispute  altogether  my  position  that  Rachael 
Morton  was  handsome.  I  entreat  you  not  to  do  anything  so  silly.  One 
brief  survey  of  her  glorious  black  eyes,  with  their  jetty  fringe  like 
unto  the  fimbriation  of  the  canopy  of  a  Venetian  gondola  ;  of  her 
broad  open  forehead,  that  seemed  to  cry  out  in  its  regality  for  a  dia- 
dem, and  in  its  womanliness  to  be  kissed  forthwith ;  of  her  shapely 
little  ears,  which  seemed  nervously  to  plead  against  the  cruelty  of 
being  dragged  down  by  the  weight  of  earrings  (mais  ilfaut  soujfrir 
pour  i'tre  belle);  of  her  richly  dusky  complexion,  mantling  carmine 
on  her  cheeks  and  lips,  and  of  the  exquisitely-turned  pedestal  of  her 
neck,  on  which  the  head  turned  as  the  Venus  of  the  Capitol  turns  on 
her  pedestal  (stay,  La  Venus  del  Campidoglio  makes  a  complete  revo- 
lution :  Rachael' s  crane  was  obedient  to  ascertained  anatomical  laws) ; 
one  look  at  her  white  teeth  and  her  rounded  dimpled  chin  would  have 
satisfied  you,  I  hope,  that  if  the  Lady  of  the  Locket — the  bosom 
which  enshrined  the  bauble  might  have  rivalled  the  torso  of  the 
Venus  of  Milo — was  not  handsome,  that  epithet  would  have  been 
equally  misplaced  if  applied  to  the  portraits  of  Mademoiselle  Mars, 
the  Empress  Josephine,  and  Madame  Vestris.  Tall  women  can 
bear  a  great  quantity  of  hair ;  'tis  only  your  little  women  who  are 
adorable  with  a  frizzled  poll,  and  who  look  unutterably  ridiculous  with 
a  towering  mass  of  tresses,  real  or  false.  A  tall  woman  has  a  right 
to  put  on  as  much  sail  as  ever  she  chooses — maintop-gallant,  sky- 
scraper, moon-raker,  and  jack-above-all,  if  she  likes ;  and  Rachael  s 
locks,  coal-black  in  colour,  silky  in  quality,  were  abundant  in 
quantity.    She  wore  no  false  plaits  of  course,  being  a  sincere  young 
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woman ;  but  I  will  say  nothing  about  frisettes,  the  sub-latent  ex- 
istence of  which  seems,  in  feminine  ethics,  to  be  held  quite  com- 
patible with  the  genuineness  of  the  superincumbent  tresses.  Truth 
herself,  although  she  is  legended  to  go,  bodily,  as  bare  as  a  billiard- 
hall,  may,  I  am  advised,  wear  any  number  of  frisettes  without  ex- 
posing herself  to  the  imputation  of  hypocrisy. 

.Her  figure  was  simply  magnificent:    svelte,  yet  magnificent; 
undulating  in  motion,  yet  majestically  erect  in  immobility.    So  must 
hare  stood  Dido  in  the  temple  at  Carthage.     Her  hands  and  feet 
were  not  ridiculously  small :  not  mere  digited  knobs  at  the  extremi- 
ties  of  her  wrists  and  her  ankles,  but  in  that  shapely  proportion 
necessary  to  balance  the  limbs  in  the  first  place,  and  obey  the  equi- 
poise of  the  lower  limbs  in  the  second.     I  cannot,  in  fact,  better 
express  the  notion  of  her  handsomeness  than  by  hinting  my  convic- 
tion— based  only  on  the  scantling  of  her  limbs  beneath  her  garments' 
folds — that  in  man's  apparel  she  would  have  looked  execrably.     So 
clid  the  magnificent  Siddons  look,  historians  tell  us,  when  she  wore 
^  boy's  dress  as  Imogen.     Those  which  theatrical  costumiers  term 
*  breeches  parts'  are  best  played  by  damsels  who,  in  long  skirts, 
scarcely  look  like  women  at  all.    Catalani  in  pantaloons  was  absurd ; 
whereas  Dejazet  is  never  at  home  save  in  the  culotte  courte.     The 
'plain  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  Yenus  is  not  Cupid ;  and  that  you 
«3annot  make  Mamma  and  her  Son  change  garments  with  propriety. 
This,*then,  is  Rachael  Merton  as  she  issued  from  Mrs.  Lupus's 
XVivate  Hotel  and  Boarding  House.     Touching  her  attire  it  may  be 
recorded  that  she  wore  a  plum-coloured  taffeta  dress,  of  the  style 
"•hey  call  Pompadour  (what  on  earth  it  has  to  do  with  M.  Normand 
^I'Etiolle's  wife  and  Louis  Quinze's  chere  amie  I'm  sure  I  don't 
inow),  with  an  under -skirt  having  a  deep  flounce  and  a  plaited 
leading.    Above  this  was  a  silk  jacket  to  whose  protuberance  be- 
hind the  absurd  name  of  '  manteau  abbe  galant'  has  been  given,  vice 
*  Grecian  bend,'  degraded  to  the  music-hall  song- titles.    She  wore  a 
Ixranet  of  rice  straw,  trimmed  with  a  garland  of  roses,  falling  down 
orer  the  shoulder,  and  a  bow  of  plum-coloured  taffeta  similar  to  the 
<bress.     That  was  Rachael  Merton.     I  like  to  see  my  heroines  in 
my  mind's  eye;  to  be  able  to  draw  them — to  be  able  to  have  them 
before  me  like  marionettes,  as  the  late  lamented  Ponson  Du  Terrail 
used  to  write,  with  the  puppets  representing  the  characters  in  his 
romances  over  against  him  on  his  desk  ;  and  I  can  see  Rachael 
now,  as  clearly  as  though  I  had  copied  her,  by  means  of  an  H.B.  pencil 
and  a  piece  of  tracing-paper,  from  a  fashion-plate  in  the  Enalishwn* 
man* 8  Domestic  Magazine.    Perhaps  I  have;  but  that  is  my  affair, 
not  yours.  Have  I  forgotten  anything?  Yes  ;  there  was  a  handsome 
gold  chain,  belonging  to  a  dainty  little  watch,  with  a  blue  enamelled 
pearl-dight  case  at  her  waist.     Memorandum  :  It  was  not  a  small, 
a  wasp,  an  hour-glass  waist,  a  miracle  of  tight-lacing — a  forcing  vw- 
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wards  of  the  breast-bone,  the  back-bone,  and  the  basket  of  the  ribs, 
so  as  to  pile  the  internal  organs  a-top  of  each  other  like  Covent- 
garden  mushrooms  crammed  into  a  brown-paper  bag.  It  was  a 
sincere  waist ;  a  waist  that  gave  good  purchase  to  her  partner  in 
a  waltz.  Anything  else  ?  Well,  she  held  a  sunshade  in  one  hand, 
and  the  other  clasped  the  porte-monnaielhave  already  mentioned,  and 
within  whose  recesses  lay  the  famous  advertisement  for  the  Times. 

Rachael  was  a  remarkably  self-possessed  young  lady,  and  knew 
perfectly  well  what  she  was  about.  She  was,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, a  stranger  in  London ;  but  when  in  doubt  as  to  how  to  proceed 
in  her  excursions  in  the  metropolis,  she  took  care  to  obtain  trusi> 
worthy  information,  and  to  remember  what  she  was  told.  How  was 
she  to  get  to  Printing-house-square  ?  There  was  no  use  in  consult- 
ing the  locket  in  that  particular ;  so  she  asked  Mrs.  Lupus.  *  The 
homnibus  passes  the  door,  my  dear,  every  quarter  of  an  hour/  quoth 
that  worthy  soul  when  appealed  to  ;  '  which  it  goes  along  Fleet-street 
to  Ludgate-'ill ;  or,  in  ten  minutes  you  can  walk  to  King's-cross 
station  and  take  the  rail  to  Farringdon-street ;  and  then  you'd 
better  ask  the  nearest  p'liceman  the  way  to  the  Times.  Pounds 
and  pounds  has  they  had  of  my  money,  and  never  did  I  know  my 
way  to  it  though  as  near  as  a  jynt  to  a  dripping-pan.  It  is  my 
belief,  Miss  Merton,  that  half  the  children  as  is  lost  in  London 
hevery  year  is  lost  through  their  parents  sending  them  with  adver- 
tisements to  the  Times.' 

Til  take  the  train,  Mrs.  Lupus/  replied  Rachael  cheerily.  'I 
know  my  way  to  King's-cross  quite  well.'  And  away  she  trotted  in 
the  direction  of  the  great  railway  centre,  which  not  so  many  years 
ago  was  a  fortuitous  concurrence  of  dust-heaps  dominated  by  a  de- 
plorable statue  of  George  the  Fourth.  Where  is  that  statue  now, 
I  wonder  ?  At  Madame  Tussaud's,  in  the  chamber  of  horrors,  the 
face  coated  with  wax,  the  limbs  clothed  in  black  broadcloth,  and 
doing  duty  as  the  late  James  Blomfield  Rush  ? 

'  What  a  wife  that  dear  young  creeture'll  make  to  Captain 
Harry!'  cried  sympathetic  Mrs.  Lupus,  as  she  watched  the  retreat- 
ing form  of  Rachael.  '  Ah,  he's  a  lucky  fellow,  is  the  captain ! 
How  beautifully  she's  drawed-up  that  advertisement !  though  what 
a  queer  madcap  fancy  she's  got  to  put  it  in  the  paper  at  all  !  Well, 
young  people  must  be  young  people,  I  s'pose.  How  clever  she  is ! 
She  wrote-out  a  dozen  bills  for  me  last  night  without  so  much  as 
scratching-out  a  figure  ;  and  what  does  she  do  this  morning  before 
going  out  but  make  me  the  loveliest  roley-poley  jam-pudding  that 
eyes  were  ever  set  on ;  letting  alone  cutting-up  and  flouring  all 
the  cold  mutton  for  a  'ash.  Ah,  'Meliar,  do  like  her,  and  you'll  be 
worth  something,  and  get  a  husband  too  some  of  these  days,  if  you 
minds  your  Ps  and  Qs.'  '  'Meliar/  Mrs.  Lupus's  niece  and  chief 
assistant,  was  a  simple-minded  young  person,  who,  without  any  vio- 
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lent  strain  to  the  imagination,  might  have  been  likened  to  a  roley- 
poley  jam-pudding  in  a  parboiled  state,  for  her  complexion  was  pale 
and  suety,  and  her  skin  was  inclined  to  chronic  dampness,  and 
much  afflicted  with  pink  spots. 

While  Miss  Rachael  Merton  is  pursuing  her  journey  towards 

King's-cross,  en  route  for  the  Times  office, — I  may  mention  that 

tier  eyes  kindled  glorious  fire  in  the  heart  of  a  passing  potboy  in 

Great  College-street ;  that  young  Heelball  of  the  Royal  Veterinary 

College  observed  to  his  chum  Stiflejoint,  as  the  two  students  emerged 

from  the  bar  of  the  Hoofs  and  Hocks  tavern,  that  the  black  mare 

(meaning  Rachael)  seemed  a  right  good  stepper,  and  that  she  nearly 

paralysed  with  admiration  a  susceptible  turncock  in  the  Pancras- 

iroad, — I  may  as  well  tell  you  a  little  of  her  antecedents ;  who  she 

^vas  ;  how  she  came  to  be  in  London  ;  to  be  accomplished  and  com- 

jpanionable ;  to  be  in  love  with  the  portrait  of  a  gentleman  enclosed 

a  gold  locket,  of  maritime  pursuits,  and  answering  to  the  name  of 

;  and  in  particular,  by  what  motive  she  was  actuated  in  ad- 

ertising  in  the  Times  newspaper  for  a  situation  as  lady-housekeeper 

*o  a  widower  or  single  gentleman. 

She  was  now  close  upon  twenty-five  years  of  age  (sincerely,  my 
*3ear  sir,  sincerely  ;  she  would  have  told  you  precisely  the  same  her- 
lf),  and  she  had  always  been  a  very  odd  girl ;  so  odd,  indeed,  when 
he  was  a  child;  that  her  parents  had  frankly  owned  their  inability 
o  '  do  anything  with  her;'  a  confession  which  generally  means  that 
he  parents  in  question  have  never  tried  to  do  anything  that  is  corn- 
only  sensible.   Rachaers  firmness  and  fixity  of  purpose  were  called 
obstinacy ;  her  occasional  self-consciousness  was  stigmatised  as  con- 
ceit ;  if  she  was  grave,  she  was  accused  of  being  sulky ;  if  she  was 
4*ay,  it  was  with  '  flightiness  '  that  she  was  charged.     She  disliked 
music,  so  she  was  forced  to  practise  the  pianoforte  for  six  hours  a 
day  ;  she  manifested  a  decided  capacity  for  drawing  and  for  literary 
composition,  so  she  was  forbidden  to  touch  a  pencil,  and  pens,  ink, 
and  paper  were  carefully  locked  up  from  her.     She  manifested  a 
lively  sense  of  the  mischievous  absurdities  of  which  the  Church-Cate- 
chism is  full — absurdities  unanswerably  exposed  by  one  of  the  best  and 
most  pious  men  that  ever  lived,  Jeremy  Bentham — so  she  was  branded 
as  a  *  little  infidel/  and  set  to  learn  inordinate  chapters  out  of  Genesis 
by  heart,  with  bread-and-water  and  a  whipping  as  additional  incen- 
tives to  study.     She  grew  up  to  hate  Genesis  in  its  literary  aspect, 
and  was  consequently  told  that  she  was  bringing  her  parents'  gray 
hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.     I  wonder  how  many  parents  do 
their  utmost  to  turn  their  children's  hair  gray  with  worrying  and 
mismanagement  almost  so  soon  as  they  are  out  of  their  cradles. 

Rachaers  parents  were  Liverpool  folks,  dwelling  at  the  pleasant 
trans-Merseyan  watering-place  of  New  Brighton.  Captain  Merton, 
her  papa,  had  for  many  years  commanded  a  first-class  steamer  in  the 
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Cunard  service,  and  had  retired  on  a  comfortable  competence, 
was  a  pity  that  he  did  not  utilise  his  leisure  in  teaching  naviga 
or  physical  geography — sciences  in  which  he  was  tolerably  profic 
— to  his  daughter.  She  would  have  made  a  capital  mathematic 
she  drew  maps — how  odd  for  a  girl ! — with  care  and  accuracy ; 
the  captain  was  blind  to  her  capacity  in  that  regard.  Her  max 
was  an  Irish  lady,  the  daughter  of  a  major  in  the  army,  who 
been  actively  employed — as  Mrs.  Merton  was  never  tired  of 
claiming — in  '  putting  down  the  horrid  rebellion  of  1798.'  Tha 
corrigible  Rachael  had  got  hold  of  Maxwell's  History  of  the  R 
lion,  and  made  no  secret  of  her  opinion  that  the  insurrectio 
question  was  'put  down'  by  the  exercise  of,  perhaps,  the  i 
abominable  series  of  barbarities  that  ever  degraded  humanity.  I 
opinions  entailed  on  her  many  stripes ;  of  that  you  may  be  cert 
The  little  minx,  what  did  she  know  about  politics  ?  I  think 
knew  a  great  deal  more  about  them  at  thirteen  years  of  age  thai 
worthy  stupid  papa  and  mamma  did  at  three-score. 

The  result  of  this  by  no  means  uncommon  conflict  beti 
parents  and  child — she  pulling  one  way,  papa  and  mamma  anc 
— led  to  by  no  means  uncommon  results.  The  girl  was  always 
ning  away  from  home  or  from  school,  to  be  brought  home  in  disg] 
beaten  and  locked  up  in  dark  cupboards.  Captain  Merton  was  i 
tired  of  exclaiming  dolefully  that  he  had  done  his  duty  by  her, 
the  apt  quotation  from  the  poet  about  a  serpent's  tooth  and  an 
thankful  child  was  almost  always  in  his  mouth,  or  in  that  of  his 
It  is  the  way  with  people  who  have  odd  children.  Rachael's  fathei 
mother  were  excellent  folks  in  their  way — honest,  upright,  god- 
ing,  charitable ;  they  did  not  understand  their  daughter,  that  wa 

I  think  the  girl  would  have  been  driven  mad,  but  that  at  sh 
she  was  left  an  orphan,  the  captain  and  his  wife  dying  within  a 
few  months  of  one  another.  It  was  part  of  her  oddity  of  char; 
to  be  for  a  time  inconsolable  for  their  loss,  and  to  accuse  hers* 
a  great  many  misdeeds  springing  out  of  her  behaviour  towards  ' 
of  which  she  was  wholly  innocent.  They  were  always  so  goc 
her,  she  would  repeat  tearfully.  They  had  been  nothing  whate^ 
the  sort ;  they  had  been  very  cruel.  However,  the  grave- 
withstanding  that  which  the  Wise  Man  says,  but  only  for  the 
of  a  simile,  maybe,  about  its  Cruelty — is  the  real  Charity  afte 
and  covers  a  multitude  of  sins.  There  is  not  much  need  to  w 
wash  a  sepulchre.  The  mere  fact  of  being  dead  will  pale  the  da 
Ethiop  into  at  least  an  Octoroon. 

Captain  Merton  was  not  wealthy,  but  he  left  his  daugh' 
capital  sufficient,  if  put  out  at  fair  interest,  to  yield  her  an  in 
of  about  seventy  pounds  a  year.  In  the  provinces  such  a  ci 
for  a  girl  of  the  middle  -  class  is*  not  to  be  despised.  More 
the  captain  confided  his  heiress  to  the  guardianship  of  an  ax 
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maiden  aunt,  his  sister,  who  was  the  proprietress  of  a  large  boarding- 
school  for  girls,  at  Silver  Spring,  near  Garstang,  in  Lancashire. 
Miss  Merton  was  reputed  to  be  wealthy;  at  least,  she  had  kept  school 
for  five-and-thirty  years  ;  had  always  obtained  very  good  terms  ;  and 
it  was  certain  that  her  house  and  the  extensive  tract  of  ornamental 
grounds  and  pasture  around  it  were  her  own  freehold.     Now,  a 
schoolmistress  who  is  a  freeholder  is  a  personage.     Miss  Merton 
might  have  qualified  to  be  put  into  the  commission  of  the  peace  had 
she  belonged  to  the  dominant  sex ;  and  for  my  part  I  am  unable  to 
see  any  valid  reason  why  ladies  should  not  be  enrolled  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Great  Unpaid.     I  don't  think  that  as  county  magistrates 
they  would  bear  with  undue  harshness  upon  the  poor  little  wretches 
of  country  urchins  who  pluck  a  turnip  from  a  field,  or  a  bunch  of 
lilac  from  a  tree  now  and  then,  thus  stimulating  the  composition  of 
•flaming  paragraphs  about  '  Justices'  justice'  in  the  penny  papers.    I 
don't  think  they  would  always  be  ready  to  send  Giles  Jolter  to  the 
'treadmill  because  a  pheasant's  egg  or  a  hare's  scut  was  found  in  his 
jpocket ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  sure  that  they  would  mete  out 
m  rigid  measure  of  justice  to  wife-beaters  and  Sabbath-breakers, 
and  desperadoes  of  that  description.      I  shall  vote  for  lady  J.P.s 
"^rhen  I  vote  for  anything.      Meanwhile   Miss  Merton,   although 
disqualified  from  making  out  any  malefactor's  mittimus,  dispensed 
4  Burns'  justice'  in  her  own  schoolroom,  where  she  was  not  unpro- 
vided with  that  truly  orthodox  and  judicial  apparatus,  the  stocks. 
"They  were  scholastic  stocks,  however,  and  supplementary  to  a  back- 
board.    The  Freeholder  was  an  intensely  disagreeable  old  woman 
— proud,  ignorant,  prejudiced,  obstinate,  stingy,  and  snuffy.     Fortu- 
nately she  was  exceedingly  deaf,  and  as  it  takes  two  parties  to  make 
a  quarrel,  she  could  seldom  be  said  to  have  quarrelled  with  her  niece 
and  ward,  as  she  did  not  hear  what  the  girl  said  to  her  when  she 
was  abused  by  her  aunt.     At  Silver  Spring  Rachael  remained  six 
years,  teaching  a  great  deal  more  to  the  fifty  girls  than  she  had  any 
idea  she  knew,  and  learning  considerably  from  the  masters  who  at- 
tended the  school.     She  continued  to  dislike  music,  but  she  became 
nevertheless  a  very  brilliant  executant  on  the  piano  and  the  harp. 
Drawing,  you  remember,  she  had  always  a  taste  for ;  and  she  made 
rapid  progress  in  that  art  under  the  auspices  of  Dick  Agincourt,  the 
talented  but  dissipated  portrait-painter  of  Lancaster.     Liquor  was 
that  artist's  only  weakness ;  he  had  given  lessons  in  the  first  county 
families,  and  had  taken  the  likeness  of  two  generations  of  the  Bench 
of  Quarter  Sessions.     It  was  rumoured,  indeed,  that  Miss  Merton 
had  been  violently  in  love  with  him  many  years  ago,  and  was  only 
deterred  from  granting  him  her  hand,  first,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  a  Papist  (he  came  of  a  very  old  North-country  Roman  Catho- 
lic family) ;  and  next,  in  consequence  of  his  inveterate  addictedness 
to  cold  rum-and-water. 
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As  for  the  languages — French,  German,  and  a  fair  share  of  Ita- 
lian— the  merit  of  instructing  Miss  Merton  in  those  tongues  must  be 
divided  between  that  Dr.  Ollendorff  who  issues  addresses  to  the  gram- 
matical public  from  the  Hue  de  Richelieu,  Paris,  and  Miss  Merton's 
cousin  Harry  Powis.  Dr.  Ollendorff  she  never  saw  ;  she  only  com- 
muned with  him  in  spirit  and  through  the  intermediary  of  those 
capital  '  Systems/  by  means  of  which  you  learn  to  read,  speak,  and 
write  a  language  in  six  months ;  the  plan  pursued  being  a  series  of 
questions  and  answers  somewhat  in  this  fashion :  '  Have  you  the 
wooden  cocked-hat  of  the  wise  general?'  'No;  I  have  the  copper 
boot  of  the  humorous  lieutenant.'  Good  luck  to  Dr.  Ollendorff! 
He  gave  me  my  first  lessons  in  German.  Rachael  learned  a  good 
deal  from  the  systematic  sage  of  the  Rue  de  Hichelieu,  and  then  her 
cousin  Harry  came  on  the  scene,  and  continued  the  task  of  im- 
provement. She  got  on  wonderfully;  so  did  Eloise  when  Abelard 
was  the  schoolmaster ;  so  did  Francesca,  until  that  fatal  day  when 
master  and  pupil  read  no  more.  But  Rachael  Merton  was  a  wise 
young  woman,  with  an  understanding  far  beyond  her  years;  and, 
besides,  was  not  her  aunt  always  present  when  Harry  and  she  read 
Telemaque,  or  Faust,  or  the  Promessi  Sposi  together  ?  If  the 
Freeholder  was  deaf,  at  least  she  was  not  blind.  Harry  was  the 
schoolmistress's  sister's  son ;  and  his  father,  Captain  Powis,  had 
been,  like  Captain  Merton  deceased,  a  stout  master  mariner.  When 
Harry  first  came  to  Silver  Spring,  it  was  as  a  convalescent  from  a 
very  bad  wound  he  had  received  in  an  action  with  pirates  in  the 
China  seas ;  for  it  was  the  East-Indian  commercial  marine  that  en- 
joyed the  benefit  of  Mr.  Powis's  services.  He  wTas  third  officer  of  a 
large  merchant-man  when  he  got  that  ugly  dig  from  a  poisoned  kusso 
in  his  side,  and  he  was  at  home  a  whole  year  getting  well  and  strong. 
His  widowed  mother  lived  at  Preston,  which  is  at  no  great  distance 
from  Garstang,  and  he  was  continually  riding  over  to  Silver  Spring — 
to  take  tea  with  his  aunt,  of  course.  He  was  an  excellent  linguist; 
he  was  very  handsome ;  not  too  tall ;  with  luxuriant  chestnut  hair 
and  beard,  and  clear  blue  eyes.  Need  I  say,  that  ere  master  and 
scholar  had  got  to  the  preterpluperfect  of  the  subjunctive  in  the 
Ollendorffian  interrogatories,  the  tall  dark  young  woman  Rachael 
had  fallen  head-over-ears  in  love  with  her  fair-haired,  blue-eyed  cousin 
Harry  ?  The  action  of  the  Freeholder  in  the  matter  was  prompt  and 
decisive.  She  had  long  since  made  up  her  mind  that  Rachael  was 
to  marry  the  Reverend  Bragious  Babchick,  of  the  Baptist  persua- 
sion, and  continue  the  school  after  her  demise,  so  as  to  become  a 
second  Mrs.  Barbauld.  The  Freeholder  had  known  the  original 
Mrs.  B.,  and  was  accustomed  to  speak  of  her  as  'that  sainted 
woman.'  She  had  as  firmly  resolved  that  Harry  Powis  was,  on  be- 
coming captain  and  owner  of  a  ship  in  the  East-India  trade,  to  wed 
a  Miss  Uloodforth,  of  Bolton-le-Moors.    Fancy  anybody  marrying  a 
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Miss  Bloodforth !    And  this  one  had  red  hair  and  squinted,  and  her 
father  was  an  extensive  dealer  in  bristles.  The  Freeholder  had  made 
her  will  in  view  of  both  the  matrimonial  contingencies  mentioned. 
Her  first  proceeding  when  she  discovered  what  had  been  going  on 
(by  means  of  one  of  those  crumpled-up  love-letters  which  young  peo- 
ple will  be  idiotic  enough  to  leave  about :  I  found  a  billet-doux  once 
under  a  stall  at  the  opera,  and  another  in  a  hansom),  was  to  turn 
her  nephew  out  of  the  house;  her  next  was  to  send  for  her  lawyer  and 
Alter  her  will ;  her  third  was  to  order  her  niece  up  to  her  bedroom, 
£liere  to  be  incarcerated  on  bread-and-water  till  farther  orders.    This 
IsLst  coup,  however,  though  masterly,  was  not  successful.     '  Thank 
>"OU,  aunt/  her  undutiful  relative  bawled  in  her  ear;    '1  had  enough 
l>  lack-hole  and  bread-and-water  when  I  was  a  child.     Perhaps  you'd 
eto  order  me  to  be  birched,  ma'am.    1  am  twenty-two,  aunt;  do 
u  hear  that  ? ' 
*  You're  an  impudent  hussy !'  shrieked  the  Freeholder,  forgetting 
dignity,  and  making  as  though  to  hurl  her  tortoiseshell  snuff-box 
the  head  of  the  tall  young  rebel.     '  I'll  learn  you  to  make  love 
my  newy.     I'll  twenty-two  thee,  thou  good-for-nowt  jade!    Get 
«Dt  wi'  thee ;  get  oot!'     The  Freeholder  was  a  Lancashire  Witch, 
when  excited,  spoke  the  broadest  Tim  Bobbin. 
'That's  just  what  I  shall  do,   aunt,'  replied  the  undaunted 
hael.     '  I've  been  under-teacher  and  upper- teacher,  housekeeper, 
d  well  nigh  cook  to  you  for  six  years,  without  any  salary ;  and 
hat  pocket-money  I  had,  you  made  me  pay  when  I  came  of  age.' 
'  Thou  wench !  thou  cat-faced  wench !'  screeched  the  Freeholder, 
thee  hadst  the  brass,  thee  hadst,  as  much  as  four  half-crowns  at  a 
^me!' 

'I've  paid  them,'  retorted  Rachael,  'and  many  more  besides. 

've  taught  the  girls ;  I've  combed  their  heads  and  put  their  hair 

papers ;  I've  read  Blair's  Sermons  to  them,  and  given  them  syrup 

f  squills  when  they've  had  a  cough.     I've  made  every  pie  and  pud- 

^3ing  that's  been  eaten  in  this  house  for  many  a  day ;  I've  covered 

he  walls  of  the  best  parlour  with  chalk-drawings  of  Niobe  and  her 

hildren,  and  water-colour  sketches  of  Tintagel  Castle  and  the  Falls 

*Of  Terracina ;  and  all  because  my  cousin  Harry  says  that  he  loves 

^ne,  you  go  and  break  the  poor  boy's  heart — I'm  sure  he  means  to 

^hoot  himself — and  you  call  me  all  kinds  of  wicked  names.' 

There  was  no  way  out  of  such  a  quarrel.  Duro  con  duro, 
SBays  the  Italian  proverb,  non  mai  fan  muro.  Obstinacy  was  the 
Resetting  vice  of  the  Merton  family.  Of  old  the  parents  and  the  child, 
now  the  aunt  and  niece  lugged  different  ways.  The  two  women 
parted  in  anger.  '  You  need  not  go  through  the  form  of  cursing 
me,  aunt,'  Rachael  said,  dropping  a  haughty  curtsey  when  the  chaise 
which  was  to  convey  her  to  the  railway  station  drew  up  at  the  gate 
of  Silver  Spring;  'you've  cursed  me  often  enough  without  any  tea&orci 
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for  it.'  I  don't  know  whether  the  Freeholder  heard  her  niece's 
parting  remark ;  hut  if  she  did,  I  am  afraid  that  she  did  not  benefit 
by  the  advice  tendered.  She  mumbled  something  very  spitefully  as 
the  chaise  drove  away ;  and  it  was  not  with  a  blessing,  from  her  aunt 
at  least,  that  Miss  Merton  entered  upon  the  stormy  career  of  life. 

You  will  think  perhaps  that  the  girl  went  away  at  once  and 
married  her  cousin  Harry.  Not  in  the  remotest  degree.  The 
young  man,  of  course,  was  hot  for  an  immediate  match;  but  Rachael 
shook  her  head  kindly,  and  warned  him  gently  but  firmly  that 
they  must  wait  and  hope.  She  knew  old  Mrs.  Powis  to  be  a 
worldly-minded  woman,  whose  hopes  hung  very  anxiously  on  the 
wording  of  the  wealthy  Miss  Merton's  will.  The  Freeholder,  she 
thought,  was  alone  in  the  world,  and  might  relent  some  day ;  '  and 
I'm  perfectly  satisfied,'  reasoned  this  profound  politician  to  herself, 
1  that  my  Harry  will  never  marry  that  odious  red-headed  Miss 
Bloodforth  of  Bolton-le-Moors.' 

'  So,'  she  went  on  (in  writing,  bien  entendu,  to  her  swain ;  she 
was  too  high-minded  to  meet  him  in  secret),  '  you  must  go  to  sea 
again,  Harry,  and  become  first  officer,  and  captain,  and  part  owner, 
and  all  kind  of  fine  things ;  and  then  perhaps  everything  will  come 
round,  and  aunt  will  forgive  you.  I'm  sure  I  don't  want  her  to 
forgive  me.' 

Mr.  Harry  Powis  was  at  first  very  much  disposed  to  rebel  against 
this  arrangement,  and  to  suggest  recourse  to  the  most  modern  sub- 
stitute for  Gretna-green  that  could  be  found,  in  the  shape  of  a 
Registrar's  office ;  but  Rachael  Merton  was  a  very  determined  young 
woman,  and  from  her  decision,  when  she  had  made  up  her  mind, 
there  was  no  appeal.  So  Harry  was  fain  once  more  to  confront  the 
terrors  of  the  stormy  ocean.  You  may  rest  assured  that  I  am 
speaking  somewhat  figuratively  in  this  regard :  the  stormy  ocean 
not  having,  of  itself,  any  terrors  for  Mr.  Powis,  one  of  the  smartest 
young  officers  in  the  Dapple-Gray  line  of  opium  clippers.  He  rather 
liked  storms  than  otherwise.  At  all  events,  he  went  to  sea  very 
manfully,  to  return  again  to  pass  his  examination  as  chief  officer ; 
to  sail  again,  and  return  once  more  to  earn  his  certificate  as  master 
mariner.  As  Captain  Powis  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to 
afford  some  gold-lace  for  his  coat.  In  other  words,  his  private 
venture  had  been  very  successful ;  and  when  he  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Bengal  Poppy,  that  teak-built  A  1  craft,  the 
swiftest  clipper  in  the  entire  Dapple- Gray  fleet,  he  was  enabled  to 
purchase  no  less  than  a  fifth  share  in  her  keel  and  cargo.  The 
Freeholder,  it  is  true,  had  not  relented  yet ;  and,  it  was  understood, 
was  growing  very  blind  and  feeble,  and  quite  under  the  Rev.  Bragious 
Babchick's  thumb. 

'  If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,'  thought  Harry  Powis,  *  Rachael 
?nust  m&rry  me  when  I  come  home  after  next  voyage ;   and  aunt 
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may  leatfe  her  money  to  the  Baptists,  or  the  Blacking-boys'  Brigade, 
for  anything  I  care.     Confound  her  old  money !' 

And  what  had  Rachael  Merton  been  doing  all  this  while ;  pining 
and  dying,  or  vowing  that  she  would  go  into  a  nunnery  ?   Not  at  all. 
As  a  child  she  had  been  'odd;'  as  a  girl  they  called  her  '  strange;' 
as  a  young  woman  she  was  decidedly  '  eccentric. *    '  Seventy  pounds 
a  year/  she  mentally  remarked,  '  sounds  very  nicely  as  a  small  in- 
dependence ;  but  it  won't  keep  me,  at  the  price  they  charge  for 
boots  and  bonnets  nowadays.     I  should  merely  vegetate  on  thirty 
shillings  a  week;  and  I've  got  very  good  health  and  a  capital  appe- 
tite, and  I  want  to  live.     Come  along,  life,'  the  volatile  creature 
continued,  snapping,  as  it  were,  the  fingers  of  her  young  hopes, 
'  come  along,  life  :  I  mean  to  enjoy  you.'     So  many  have  thought. 
Do  you  find  now,  that  you  enjoyed  it  much,  this  life— do  you  think 
now,  as  you  sit  with  your  bandaged  legs  propped  up  on  a  rest 
itij  covered  with  crimson  baize,  and  Mrs.  Brown  the  housekeeper 
t^akes  the  physic-bottles  out  of  the  basket  with  which  she  has  been 
marketing  for  you  ?     Marketing !     Blue-pills  are  your  beefsteaks 
xaow,  and  black-draughts  your  Burgundy.     How  many  years  ago 
"was  it  that  you  too  snapped  the  fingers  of  Hope  over  the  head  of 
"Vanity,  and  bade  life  come  along,  to  be  enjoyed?  A  man  may  preach 
wl  sermon  as  long  as  Lord  Westbury's  Bankruptcy-act,  if  he  will  but 
^take  a  shelf-fid  of  physic-bottles  for  his  text. 

I  declare  that  when  her  lover  went  to  sea  again,  that  incompre- 
hensible Rachael  went  and  engaged  herself  to  keep  the  books  and 
oversee  the  chambermaids — to  be  lady-housekeeper  indeed — at  the 
ZRoyal  Salamanca  Hotel  in  Dale-street,  Liverpool.     Why  did  she 
mot  make  use  of  her  intellectual  attainments,  of  her  accomplish- 
ments, of  her  skill  in  music,  drawing,  and  the  languages  ?    '  Thank 
jou,'  she  would  reply  when  questions  thus  pertinent  were  put  to 
her,  '  I'd  rather  not  be  a  governess  in  a  private  family — a  sort  of 
flying-fish,  belonging  neither  to  upstairs  nor  downstairs,  and  snubbed 
by  everybody.     I'd  rather  not  be  a  teacher  in  a  school.     I've  had 
quite  enough  of  schools,  and  have  no  ambition  to  read  any  more  of 
Blair's  Sermons,  or  box  any  more  stupid  children's  ears.     Will  any 
school  or  private  family  in  Lancashire  give  me  eighty  pounds  a-year 
and  my  board  and  lodging  ?     I  get  that,  and  the  kindest  of  treat- 
ment into  the  bargain,  at  the  Salamanca  Hotel.     Everybody  treats 
me  respectfully.     With  my  own  money  I  have  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  a-year.     I  can  dress  like  a  lady,  and  yet  save  two -thirds  of 
my  income ;  and  I  shall  be  as  rich  as  a  Jew  when  Harry  comes 
home.'    You  see  that  Rachael  Merton  was  a  very  calculating  young 
person — quite  a  worldling. 

Rachael  remained  a  long  period  at  the  Royal  Salamanca  Hotel, 
where  she  was  Empress  of  the  bar-parlour,  and  where  a  stern  glance 
from  her  eye  was  sufficient  to  awe  the  sauciest  chambermaid,  and  to 
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freeze  the  very  marrow  in  the  bones  of  the  Boots ;  and  she  would 
probably  have  stayed  longer  in  a  busy  but  comfortable  and  joyous 
post,  but  for  the  circumstance  of  Mrs.  Fluff  the  landlady  being  sud- 
denly removed  (she  was  a  tremendous  eater)  to  a  better  world ;  and 
of  Mr.  Fluff,  her  relict,  approving  himself  to  be,  within  six  weeks  of 
his  partner's  demise,  a  much  less  disconsolate  widower  than  delicacy, 
to  say  nothing  of  connubial  piety,  should  have  prompted  him  to  be. 
In  fact,  the  bereaved  landlord  of  the  Salamanca  made  such  violent 
(albeit  strictly  honourable)  love  to  Rachael,  and  did  so  passionately 
press  her  to  change  her  name  from  Merton  to  Fluff,  that  the  poor 
girl  was  in  self-defence  compelled  to  give  him  warning,  and  to  run 
away,  almost,  to  London,  where  she  found  a  safe  asylum  from  the 
importunities  of  the  enamoured  vintner  at  Mrs.  Lupus's  Private 
Hotel  and  Boarding  House,  Azalea-street,  Camden  Town.  Mrs. 
Lupus  was  a  Liverpool  woman  herself;  knew  all  about  Rachael, 
and  was  glad  to  welcome  her.  Noiv  do  you  begin  to  see  into  mat- 
ters a  little  ? 


II.  Rachael's  Peril. 

That  Rachael  should  advertise  for  the  situation  of  housekeeper  to 
a  widower  or  single  gentleman  could  not  be  otherwise  than  a  freak — 
a  madcap  whim  on  her  part ;  yet  she  went  about  it  deliberately  enough. 
Mrs.  Lupus  saw  no  reason  to  dissuade  her  guest  from  her  intent. 
'  Why  shouldn't  she  ?'  that  good  lady  asked.  '  She's  only  saved  a 
hundred  or  two,  and  she's  only  got  thirty  shillings  a  week  a-coining 
in  of  her  own.  Why  shouldn't  she  live  like  a  lady  at  somebody 
else's  expense  ?  As  for  widowers  and  single  gentlemen  being  roar- 
ing lions,  and  suchlike  rubbage,  Rachael's  big  enough  and  sensible 
enough  to  take  care  of  herself,  isn't  she  ?' 

Miss  Merton  could  have  answered  that  question  herself,  had  it 
been  put  to  her  point-blank,  with  a  very  direct  affirmative.  Uncon- 
sciously she  was  of  a  mind  with  that  Roman  peasant-girl  model,  of 
whom  Fuseli  the  painter  tells  a  very  significant  story.  She  was  sit- 
ting to  him  as  a  contadina  in  his  studio  at  Rome ;  and  he  had  to  rise 
from  his  easel  to  rearrange  the  folds  of  her  apron,  which  hung  clum- 
sily. While  he  was  about  her  sash,  he  saw,  glittering  beneath  her 
waistband,  an  unsheathed  dagger.  '  What  do  you  carry  that  ugly 
bodkin  for,  my  dear  ?'  asked  the  painter  (whose  morals  were  as  pure 
as  a  child's),  innocently.  '  Contra  rjll  Impertinently'  the  peasant-girl 
model  made  answer,  very  quietly. 

The  famous  advertisement  was  duly  inserted  in  the  leading 
journal ;  and,  wonder  of  wonders,  Miss  Merton  positively  found  her 
way  back  to  Camden  Town  without  getting  irretrievably  lost  in  the 
Wandering  Wood  lying — or  rather  which  used  to  lie — between  Apo- 
thecaries' Hall  and  Blackfriars.    Anon,  answers  to  the  invitations  of 
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'  began  to  flow  in  galore ;  and  but  that  the  postmaster 
in  Azalea-street  knew  that '  Sinceritas'  was  the  handsome  Miss  Mor- 
ion who  lodged  at  the  private  hotel  close  by,  he  might  have  ima- 
gined her,  from  the  number  of  communications  addressed  to  her, 
to  be  one  of  those  ingenious  adventurers  of  either  sex  who  are 
perpetually  cozening  the  imbecile  public  out  of  stamps  under  the 
pretexts  of  making  them  fifteen  feet  high  in  their  stockings,   or 
turning  their  hair  from  bright  scarlet  to  pea-green,  or  revealing  the 
secrets  of  the  future,  or  enabling  them  to  realise  a  fortune  of  fifty 
thousand  pounds  on  a  capital  of  twopence-halfpenny.     Ninety  per 
cent  of  the  answers  received  by  '  Sinceritas*  were  rubbish,  or  worse. 
Idiots  wrote ;  madmen  wrote ;  scoundrels  wrote.    A  baronet  of  an- 
cient family,  whose  deceased  wife  was  a  peeress  in  her  own  right, 
*^vas  exceedingly  anxious  to  secure  the  services  of  such  an  accom- 
plished and   companionable  lady;    only,   as  unlimited  trust  and 
confidence  would  be  placed  in  her,  and  the  baronet  had  a  vast 
cjuantity  of  valuable  plate  and  jewellery  lying  loose  at  his  town 
^mansion  in  Eaton-square  and  his  castle  in  Flintshire,  it  was  abso- 
utely  necessary  that  she  should  deposit  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds  as 
guarantee  for  her  integrity.    Address  '  Volpone,'  Wagg's  Cofiee- 
ouse,  917a  Shoreditch,  E.     Major  de  Hockey,  C.B.,  late  of  the 
overnor-general  of  India's  bodyguard,   and  commandant  of  the 
San  Juan  del  Rey  Very  Irregular  Cavalry,  wrote  from  the  Schloss 
~3Teuethierstein  Altebaileyburg,  Bavaria,  to  engage  '  Sinceritas*  in 
^Miot  haste  at  her  own  terms.     He  enclosed  several  printed  pages 
~*orn  from  a  foreign  Bradshaw,  to  show  her  precisely  what  steamers 
*he  should  take,  and  what  trains  she  should  catch  to  reach  the 
Schloss  Neuethierstein,  faithfully  promising  to  reimburse  her  travel- 
ling expenses  on  her  arrival.    ^  '  Retired  Admiral' — the  monogram 
of  the  Senior  Satyrs  Club  was  stamped  on  his  note-paper — was 
even  more  explicit.     He  simply  begged  *  Sinceritas*  to  meet  him 
any  Friday  afternoon  at  a  quarter  to  four,  in  the  Burlington  Arcade, 
and  to  wear  a  white  camellia  in  her  bonnet  as  a  signal.     Added  to 
these  were  a  crowd  of  correspondents  who  no  more  wanted  lady- 
housekeepers  than  they  wanted  white  elephants  ;  but  who  would  be 
glad  if  *  Sinceritas*  could  advance  them  eleven  hundred  pounds  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  into  notice  a  patented  article  warranted  to  pay  a 
thousand  per  cent  bonus,  or  who  would  feel  extremely  obliged  if  she 
would  introduce  them  to  a  manager  who  would  forthwith  produce  a 
tragedy  in  seven  acts  and  in  blank  verse  on  the  fall  of  Tarquin. 
One  gentleman — he  began  his  communication  at  the  bottom  and 
finished  it  at  the  top  of  a  torn  piece  of  foolscap,  at  the  back  of 
which  was  an  hotel-bill — wrote  from  Poole  in  Dorsetshire,  with  re- 
ference to  his  claim  to  the  Crown  of  England,  and  to  the  gross  mis- 
conduct of  the  Pope  of  Rome  in  the  case  of  the  arbitration  in  the 
Hand-in-your-pocket  Cosmopolitan  Assurance  Company ;  and  a  lady 
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from  Bermondsey,  who  said  she  was  seventy-nine,  and  signed  hei 
self  '  Puella,'  wrote  entreating  a  small  remittance  in  stamps,  on  th 
plea  of  having  known  '  SinceritasV  mother  '  in  earlier  and  happic 
days.'  This  was  the  longest  shot  of  all;  but  who  that  has  advei 
tised  for  anything  he  needed  has  not  received  replies  as  absurd  ? 
advertised  for  a  house  once  in  the  W.C.  district ;  and  among  th 
answers  which  poured  in  was  one  from  a  man  at  Newcastle-on-Tync 
who  wanted  to  sell  me  a  fiddle  with  the  date  1668,  and  warranto 
to  have  been  the  property  of  Raymond  Lulli. 

There  were  a  few  grains  of  wheat  in  this  intolerable  load  ( 
chaff ;  but  Rachael  grew  tired  of  corresponding  with  shabby  or  hal 
childish  old  ex-stockbrokers,  retired  Q.C.s,  and  valetudinarian  hal 
pay  officers,  some  of  whom  wanted  a  cook,  and  others  a  nurse ;  bi 
none  of  whom  fulfilled  Miss  Merton's  idea  of  the  requirements  of 
widower  or  single  gentleman  properly  so  termed ;  while  all  require 
a  maximum. of  work  for  a  minimum  of  remuneration.  Rachael  ha 
nearly  given  up  her  task  in  despair,  and  was  thinking  of  revertir 
to  the  vocation  her  soul  abhorred,  that  of  entering  a  school  as 
governess,  when  the  postmaster  handed  her  one  evening  a  not* 
which  I  transcribe  literally : 

1  Hondred  Blomsbri-squar. 

'Mister  Zollicoffani  is  gentleman  vidout  wifes  (grazia  a  Dio !),  ax 
vants  not  none.  If  the  vomans  lady  vich  call  herself  de  post  offic 
Sincerita  can  come  keep  Mr.  Zollicoffani's  house,  and  not  let  h 
families  come  in  to  rob  his  pretty  tings,  dere  is  good  cook  and  c 
Sincerita  can  have  three  bed  room  and  do  what  she  like  for  a  hoi 
dred  pound  a  year,  but  you  must  keep  out  my  families ;  my  bank- 
will  tell  you  I  am  old  gentleman  dat  know  Cardinal  Fesch  and  < 
Bishop  Lord  of  Bristolderry,  very  ver  well  I  am — you  can  come  no 
my  legs  is  bad  and  you  not  live  at  de  post  office  perhaps 

'  Cavaliere  Gianbattista  Zollicoffani.' 

This  epistle  was  written  in  a  rambling  but  delicate  hand  < 
paper  smelling  very  strongly  of  tobacco -smoke,  and  the  envelope  w 
sealed  with  a  beautiful  impression  of  a  seal  representing  a  go 
dancing  to  the  piping  of  a  faun. 

'  That's  the  letter  of  a  gentleman,  and  of  a  single  one  too  ;  ai 
he  isn't  mad,  though  he  does  spell  Bloomsbury-square  "Blomsbi 
squar."  I  shall  call  there,  Mrs.  Lupus.'  Thus  spoke  Rachael  Merh 
in  her  most  decided  way.  She  was  as  good  as  her  word;  and,  scor 
ing  the  rail  this  time,  jumped  into  a  hansom,  and  bade  the  man  dri 
towards  the  British  Museum.  She  little  knew  that  she  was  ridii 
to  a  Great  Peril — to  the  greatest  peril  she  had  encountered  in  h 
life — to  a  peril  more  dreadful  than  death  itself. 

Mr.  Zollicoffani  lived  at  the  number  given,  in  a  large  old  hou; 
which  looked  as  though  it  had  last  been  painted  and  had  had  i 
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windows  cleaned  in  the  days  when  Bloomsbury-square  was  a  fa- 
vourite town-residence  of  the  British  aristocracy.     Several  of  the 
panes  in  the  upper  windows  were  broken — presumably  by  a  no- 
popery  mob  during  the  riots  of '  eighty. '    Bachael  stopped  her  hansom 
at  the  Museum,  and  walked  modestly  to  Mr.  Zollicoffani's  residence. 
Her  modest  knock  was  answered  in  the  first  instance  by  a  loutish 
boy  with  a  red  head  and  in  a  dirty  striped  jacket,  who  appeared  in 
the   area,  and  bawled  up  to  the  lady  on  the  doorstep  that  *  they 
didn't  want  any.'    On  being  remonstrated  with  by  the  person  above, 
be  disdained  farther  parley,  but  retired  to  the  shadow  of  the  dustbin, 
where  he  diverted  himself  by  clacking  together  two  pieces  of  slate 
lie  held  between  his  fingers,  in  childish  imitation  of  the  popular 
musicians  from  a  torrid  clime  who  perform  on  the  bones.     Bachael 
knocked  again ;  and  this  time  a  garret-window  was  opened,  and  a 
^-oice,  seemingly  proceeding  from  the  head  of  a  slatternly  girl  with 
enormous  and  dishevelled  top-knot  (false)  but  no  cap,  screamed 
►Tit  that  there  was  nobody  at  home, — a  statement  which,  on  the 
of  it,  was  inexact.   Beginning  to  lose  her  temper  a  little,  Bachael 
ive  a  vigorous  pull  at  a  bell  beneath  which  was  a  greasy  plate 
the  inserted  inscription  of  '  Visitors.'     This  had  the  effect 
f  bringing  to  the  door  a  wonderfully  skinny  old  woman,  with  a 
"fcliousand-and-one  wrinkles  on  her  yellow  face,  and  who  might  have 
tte,  with  great  advantage,  to  Balthazar  Denner,  any  time  during 
'lie  last  century,  as  a  model  for  the  Witch  of  Endor.    Bachael  could 
oily  discern  the  countenance  of  this  ancient  lady  through  a  very  nar- 
"*ow  crevice ;  for  the  old  woman,  before  she  opened  the  door,  took  the 
precaution  to  put  the  chain  up. 

1  Vat  is  he  you  vant  ?'  asked  the  skinny  old  woman  in  a  voice 
a  hurdy-gurdy  suffering  from  bronchitis,  and  with  a  strong  foreign 
Accent. 

'Mr.  ZollicoffamY 
'  He  vas  here ;  but  vat  you  vant  ?' 

'  To  see  him  on  business :'  thus  Bachael,  who  felt  very  much 

inclined  to  stamp  with  vexation,  or  to  lunge  at  the  old  lady  behind 

*le  chain  with  her  sun-shade.     But  a  long  lean  arm,  terminating 

^vith  a  tawny  paw,  was  thrust  through  the  aperture,  and  the  voice 

«5<ttitinued :  '  Have  you  letare  V 

Guessing  that  some  credentials  were  required  to  explain  the 
°bject  of  her  visit,  Bachael  fortunately  remembered  that  she  had 
bought  with  her  Mr.  Zollicoffani's  reply  to  her  advertisement. 
This  she  placed  in  the  tawny  paw,  which  immediately  clutched  it, 
*nd  was  withdrawn.     A  minute  afterwards  the  voice  resumed : 

'  It  is  rights.     You  come  in  directly.     Ma,  aspetta.     Un  mo- 
r}tentino.     You  not  belong  to  his  families  ?' 

1  Whose  family?  in  the  name  of  wonder  !'  Bachael  snappishly 
demanded. 
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'Mister  ZollicofFani's.  If  you  come  to  be  his  dear  relations, 
and  make  hi3  vill,  and  rob  his  pretty  tings,  I  go  for  the  police- 
man.' 

'  Read  the  letter,  if  you  can  read,  and  judge  for  yourself,'  Miss 
Merton  haughtily  replied. 

The  skinny  old  woman  seemed  reassured  by  this,  and  directly 
afterwards  the  chain  fell  with  a  heavy  clang,  and  Bachael  was  ad- 
mitted into  a  large  entrance-hall  with  stone  walls  and  pavement, 
the  former  of  which  were  hung  thick  with  cobwebs,  while  the  latter 
was  inch-thick  in  dust.  The  hall  was  moreover  cumbered  with  a 
quantity  of  dusty  packing-cases  ;  while,  out  of  tarnished  gilt  frames, 
stacked  against  one  another,  dustier  oil-paintings  loomed,  and  in  the 
background  some  huge  statues  draped  in  dust,  some  legless,  some 
armless,  and  some  headless,  glowered  like  ghosts. 

The  skinny  old  woman,  who  was  clad  in  a  kind  of  blue  cotton 
sack,  with  apertures  for  her  extremities  to  have  play,  and  with  a 
coarse  canvas  bib  over  that,  and  a  cap  seemingly  made  of  com- 
pacted cobwebs  flying  all  abroad  on  her  grizzled  elf  locks,  scanned 
Miss  Merton  narrowly  as  she  admitted  her. 

'  I  vish  to  box  your  ear,  or  poke  at  you  vid  de  broom-handle,  for 
not  ring  de  servants'  bell,'  she  observed  to  her;  'but  I  glad  I  treat 
you  wid  graciously.    You  are  a  dam  'an&ome  vomans.' 

'  Thank  you,'  replied  Bachael  gaily,  as  the  witch  led  the  way 
up  a  broad  stone  staircase,  to  whose  grades  a  few  rags  and  tatters 
of  indescribably  dirty  carpet  clung. 

'  Dere  is  no  tank,'  murmured  her  conductress.  '  You  are  too 
'ansome  for  Mister  Zollicoffani.  He  like  dem  ogly  as  I.  His  fami- 
lies is  all  dam  'ansom.' 

'  I  wish  she  wouldn't  use  such  bad  language,'  thought  Bachael. 
'  Perhaps  it  is  a  way  these  foreigners  have.  They  didn't  say  any- 
thing about  it  in  Ollendorff,  though.' 

The  old  woman  halted  at  the  richly  carved  and  panelled  door 
of  an  apartment  on  the  first  floor,  which  should  have  been  the  draw- 
ing-room. As  regards  its  furniture,  however,  it  was  twin -brother 
to  the  entrance-hall  below.  There  were  neither  blinds  nor  curtains 
to  the  windows,  and  there  was  no  carpet  on  the  floor;  but  there 
were  rolls  of  satin  damask  and  brocade,  and  bales  of  seemingly  the 
richest  Turkey,  Brussels,  and  Aubusson  stacked  in  corners.  The 
name  of  the  packing-cases  was  legion  ;  and  there  was  a  whole  Bed- 
sea  of  statuesque  ghosts  in  the  background.  In  the  midst  of  this 
chaos  sat,  at  a  large  oaken  writing-table,  Uttered  with  statuettes, 
objects  in  bronze  and  gold  and  silver,  miniatures,  enamels,  books 
and  papers,  a  little  old  gentleman  in  a  chintz  dressing-gown  and 
slippers,  with  a  black  velvet  skull-cap  and  a  very  large  pair  of  blue 
spectacles.  His  hands  were  very  long  and  white ;  and  it  was  a 
relief  to  Bachael  to  find  that  amidst  all  this  dust  and  dirt  the  little 
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old  gentleman,  though  his  dressing-gown  was  ragged  and  his  skull- 
cap was  threadbare,  looked  clean. 

'He  isn't  a  bit  mad/  she  said  to  herself,  as  the  old  woman,  mo- 
tioning her  to  a  seat,  left  the  room.  'He  isn't  a  bit  mad,'  she 
repeated,  '  only  dreadfully  clever.' 

The  little  old  gentleman  took  off  his  blue  spectacles,  carefully 
wiped  them,  and  looked  long  and  earnestly  at  Miss  Merton. 

'Mine  eyes  is  veak,'  he  explained  in  a  tremulous  but  clear 
voice,  'through  looking  at  de  pretty  tings,  and  reading  de  black-let- 
ter book;  but  I  can  see  you  well  enough.     You  arc  ver  'ansom.' 

*  I've  been  told  so  before,  sir/  Rachael  retorted  with  some  tem- 
per, '  and  the  last  time  by  your  servant,  five  minutes  ago.' 

'My  servant,'  went  on  the  old  gentleman  very  mildly,  'is  a 
cow-cat  fool  vid  a  pig-head ;  but  she  ver  good  and  faithful  voman, 
and  cook  ver  good  dinner.  She  av  grown  rich  in  my  service,  and 
no  rant  to  rob  me,  or  to  get  place  in  my  vill.  She  hate  my  families, 
and  I  hate  dem  too.' 

Rachael  made  a  slight  inclination  of  the  head,  which  might 
mean  anything,  as  he  paused. 

'  Vy  I  tell  you  dat  you  are  'ansome,'  resumed  Mr.  Zollicoffani, 
'  only  to  varn  you  dat  if  you  com'  liv'  here  to  be  my  'ousekeeper, 
you  shall  be  as  'ansome  as  Giudita  vich  cut  off  de  head  to  Oloferno, 
and  I  not  marry  you.' 

'Bless  your  heart  alive,  sir  !'  cried  the  Candidate,  '  who  wants 
to. marry  you  ?  I'm  sure  I  don't.  It's  a  shame — a  burning  shame,' 
she  went  on,  more  it  would  seem  to  herself  than  to  the  old  foreigner 
before  her,  '  that  in  this  hard  cruel  world  a  reputable  young  woman 
cannot  endeavour  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood  without  being  exposed 
to  all  the  misrepresentation  and  all  the  suspicions  which  can  pos- 
sibly be  suggested  to  the  mean  and  selfish  or  depraved  minds  of 
men.  I  have  youth,  strength,  and  ability ;  and  I  want  to  earn  nly 
bread.  You  tell  me  to  go  and  teach  brats  in  a  school,  or  to  em- 
broider the  flounces  of  petticoats.  I  tell  you  that  I  don't  care  about 
teaching  brats,  and  that  petticoat-embroidery  is  distasteful  to  me. 
What  am  I  to  do  ?  Can  I  dig — if  I  could,  you  wouldn't  let  me. 
Can  I  enlist  in  the  Life-Guards,  or  drive  a  hansom  cab,  or  command 
a  steamboat  ?  If  I  preach  sermons  or  turn  doctor,  you  laugh  at  me. 
And  if  I  seek  for  a  situation  suited  to  my  capacity,  and  which  I 
know  that  I  can  iill  with  eilieiency,  you  start  at  once,  in  your  brutal 
conceit,  at  the  notion  that  I  want  to  marry  you.' 

This  deliverance  concluded,  Miss  Rachael  Merton,  her  hands 
behind  her,  began  to  pace  up  and  down  the  room  in  a  very  agitated 
manner.  I  quite  believe  that,  for  the  moment,  she  had  entirely  for- 
gotten where  she  was,  and  to  whom  she  was  speaking.  She  was 
such  a  very  odd  young  woman  that  she  imagined  herself  perhaps  to 
be  addressing  Society.  Nor  was  she  aware  that  the  eyes  of  the  little 
Secomd  Semes,  Vol.  IX.  F.S.  Vol.  XIX.  ^Y£* 
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old  gentleman  were  following  her  up  and  down  the  room  not  unad- 
miringly. 

'  Sit  down  upon  de  chair/  he  said  at  last,  benevolently.  '  I  am 
an  old  man,  and  if  de  vorld  not  know  me,  I  know  de  vorld.  You 
not  want  to  marry  nobody  because  somebody  go  to  marry  you.    Eh  V 

Rachael  blushed,  and  hung  her  head. 

'Dere!'  cried  the  little  old  gentleman.  'Now  see  de  differ- 
ence. Every  voman  body  vant  to  marry  me,  and  I  vant  to  marry 
nobody.  I  vas  did  get  married  vonce,  and  my  vife,  vich  is  dead,  she 
tear  de  bowel  of  my  heart  out.  My  families  cannot  marry  me,  be- 
cause de  man  cannot  marry  his  grandfathers ;  but  they  vant  me  to 
make  my  vills,  because  dey  tink  I  have  de  monies.  I  have  not  got 
de  monies — no,  not  von  penny  save  de  liddle  annuities  to  buy  de 
polenta  and  de  macaronis  ;  but  I  got  de  pretty  tings.  Ven  I  vant 
de  new  pretty  tings  for  change,  I  sell  de  old  vons  to  Kaspar  Kaltoff, 
and  get  de  money  to  buy  dem  vid.  You  shall  know  Kaspar  Kal- 
toff. He  is  de  ver  rich  Jew,  and  you  shall  like  him.  He  is  de 
good  Jew,  and  not  de  dam  tief  Jew.  And  now,  my  little  von,  ve 
vill  talk  de  business.' 

These  oddly-assorted  interlocutors  did  accordingly  proceed  to 
talk  business ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  interview,  which  was  of 
considerable  length,  Bachael  was  more  than  ever  confirmed  in  her 
conviction  that  Mr.  Zollicoffani  was  not  by  any  means  mad.  He 
was  simply  a  very  enthusiastic  lover  of  Art  in  every  one  of  its  aspects, 
and  had  spent  the  better  part  of  a  very  long  life — he  was  now 
seventy- two  years  of  age — in  the  accumulation  of  rare  and  beautiful 
articles.  He  had  been  originally  a  jeweller  at  Florence,  had  pursued 
his  trade  with  much  success  in  England,  and  had  realised  sufficient 
money  to  purchase  an  annuity  of  moderate  amount.  The  house  in 
Bloomsbury-square  was  his  own ;  and  after  the  expenses  of  his 
modest  household  were  defrayed,  he  spent  the  balance  of  his  income 
in  buying  more  books,  pictures,  and  statues.  When  a  desired  pur- 
chase was  beyond  his  means  he  exchanged  an  old  for  a  new  treasure, 
or  sold  some  of  his  surplusage  to  Kaspar  Kaltoff.  All  this,  and  a 
great  deal  more,  he  candidly  told  Rachael,  adding  that  he  knew  his 
house  had  fallen  into  neglect;  that  the  old  woman  —  she  was  a 
Florentine,  Gianetta  byname — could  do  nothing  but  cook;  that  the 
page-boy  was  a  young  scamp — he  called  him  a  devil-wolf- cub-sow ; 
that  the  housemaid  was  a  slut ;  that  he  wanted  an  educated  com- 
panion ;  and  that  he  could  afford  to  pay  her,  out  of  his  income  of 
eight  hundred  pounds,  a  hundred  a  year.  He  referred  Rachael  to 
his  bankers  and  to  the  Italian  Consul-general;  and,  on  his  part,  he 
made  very  careful  and  minute  inquiries  into  the  respectability  of  his 
housekeejier  elect. 

So  Rachael  Merton  went  to  abide  with  this  singular  old  Mr.  Zol- 
licoffani ;  and  within  a  very  brief  time  she  effected,  without  putting 
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the  collector  to  any  serious  inconvenience,  a  thorough  revolution  at 
Number  One-Hundred  Bloomsbury-square.  The  sluttish  housemaid 
with  the  top-knot  was  dismissed  with  a  month's  wages,  and  some 
wholesome  advice  not  to  answer  people  who  knocked  at  the  door  out 
of  the  third-floor  window  in  the  next  situation  that  she  obtained. 
The  page-boy  was  likewise  sent  about  his  business  ;  and  it  is  re- 
ported that  this  youth,  in  the  same  striped  jacket,  but  with  the 
addition  of  a  Welsh  wig,  a  burnt-corked  face,  and  a  huge  pair  of 
paper  collars,  was  soon  afterwards  seen  in  Endell-street  in  company 
with  other  dusky  children  of  a  sunny  land,  accompanying  their 
native  melodies  on  indigenous  instruments.  Old  Gianetta  was  con- 
ciliated by  an  entirely  new  set  of  copper  stewpans  and  a  Hansel 
stove  being  added  to  her  kitchen  furniture ;  and  was  so  delighted 
that  she  actually  allowed  the  kitchen  to  be  cleaned — an  operation 
which  that  apartment  had  not  undergone  within  the  memory  of  man 
— and  to  consent  to  the  engagement  of  a  scullery-maid.  By  simi- 
larly gentle  but  crafty  degrees  of  persuasion,  Mr.  Zollicoffani  was 
kept  poring-over  old  missals  and  rare  enamels  in  one  room,  while 
the  next  was  being  scrubbed  or  swept ;  and  within  six  months  there 
were  curtains  hung  up  and  carpets  put  down ;  the  entrance-hall  was 
carefully  hearthstoned  every  morning ;  you  might  have  eaten  your 
dinner  off  the  staircase;  and  the  entire  establishment,  which  pre- 
viously had  borne  an  equal  resemblance  to  a  booth  in  Rag-fair  and 
an  old-curiosity  shop  in  Wardour-street  with  the  bailiffs  in  posses- 
sion, began  to  look  like  that  which  it  really  was — a  gentleman's 
house,  abundantly  furnished,  and  adorned  with  a  sumptuous  collec- 
tion of  works  of  art  and  virtu.  Old  Mr.  Zollicoffani  had  one  other 
pleasure  in  life  besides  collecting — that  was,  good  eating,  but  eat- 
ing a  Vltalienne.  Gianetta,  her  age  considered,  was  really  a  wonder- 
ful cook;  and  at  seven  o'clock  every  evening  there  was  set  out 
before  the  collector,  in  a  well-furnished  dining-room,  no  longer  cum- 
bered with  packing-cases  or  littered  with  straw,  a  succulent  repast, 
comprising  the  most  favourite  of  his  national  dishes.  Miss  Merton 
would  go  down  to  Morel's  or  Bartovalle's  to  market  for  her  patron ; 
and  in  process  of  time  she  began  herself  to  relish  the  stuffato  and 
the  polpetta,  the  ravioli  and  the  lasagne,  the  cervellina  con  polenta, 
the  frittura,  and  the  infinite  macaronis  and  vermicellis  of  Italy. 
What  droll  letters  she  wrote  per  overland  mail  to  Harry  Powis,  far 
away  !  What  stories  she  told  him  of  the  whims  and  oddities  of  old 
Mr.  Zollicoffani  —  of  his  kindness,  his  cleverness,  his  love  for  art 
and  good  eating,  and  his  intense  horror  and  dread  of  his  families  ! 

They  were  a  fearsome  race.  Just  imagine  that  Job's  comforters 
had  married  the  Horseleech's  daughters,  and  had  had  issue  by  them 
a  number  of  highly-respectable  people  who  lived  at  Peckham  Rye. 
That  might,  perhaps,  give  you  an  idea  of  Mr.  Zollicoffani's  family. 
They  were  of  no  consanguinity  to  him ;  they  were  only  his  wife's 
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relations.  When  Mr.  Zollicoffani  was  carrying  on  business  as  a  jewel- 
ler in  Old  Bond-street  ever  so  many  years  before,  being  a  young 
man  who,  with  a  great  taste  for  art  and  a  considerable  aptitude  for 
business,  combined  a  retiring,  abstracted,  and  submissive  disposition, 
he  was  severely  courted  and  inflexibly  wedded  by  Miss  Platthong, 
eldest  daughter  of  old  Mr.  Platthong  the  wealthy  whip-maker  of 
North  Audley-street.  Miss  Platthong  was  an  heiress,  and  com- 
ported herself  accordingly.  The  pair  were  united — first  at  Old  Que- 
bec-street chapel,  and  next  at  the  Bavarian  chapel  in  Warwick- 
street  (the  bridegroom  being  of  the  Romanist  persuasion),  and  then 
all  Mrs.  Zollicoffani's  relations  made  a  dead-set  at  Mr.  Zollicoffani, 
and  nearly  worried  the  unfortunate  jeweller  to  death.  Old  Plat- 
thong, true  to  the  doctrine  that  there  is  nothing  like  leather — or 
whipcord — threatened  to  horsewhip  his  son-in-law,  because  Mrs.  Z. 
complained  that  her  husband  had  forced  her  to  eat  macaroni  with 
tomatoes.  Young  Platthong  borrowed  money  from  his  brother  by 
marriage,  and  called  him  a  '  beggarly  foreigner'  when  he  declined 
to  make  farther  advances.  The  Reverend  Rufus  Bowler  of  Barshad- 
dan  ehapel,  Peckham,  preached  against  the  hapless  Italian  for  not 
abandoning  his  creed  and  paying-off  the  mortgage  on  his  chapel. 
This  persecution  went  on  for  ten  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
Mrs.  Zollicoffani  died  of  a  quinsey,  childless.  She  was  good 
enough  to  tell  Zollicoffani  before  her  demise  that  she  forgave  him 
everything;  which,  considering  the  poor  man  had  never  done  any- 
thing blameworthy  in  his  matrimonial  career,  was  surely  kind.  She 
had  inherited  a  good  deal  of  money  from  old  Platthong  (who  had  a 
fatal  fit  of  apoplexy  while  engaged  in  the  painful  but  necessary  task 
of  thrashing  an  apprentice),  but  it  was  settled  on  herself,  and  at 
her  death  it  passed  away  to  her  relations.  Her  relations  did  not  pass 
away.  They  all  married,  and  had  children,  who  survived  to  torment 
Mr.  Zollicoffani  in  his  old  age.  Some  of  the  relatives  grew  rich, 
and  others  came  to  grief  and  bankruptcy ;  but  neither  felicitous  nor 
adverse  circumstances  made  the  slightest  difference  in  their  conduct 
to  the  collector  of  Bloom sbury- square.  They  were  fully  persuaded 
in  their  minds  that  he  was  rich — enormously  rich,  and  that  it  was 
his  bounden  duty  to  make  a  will  in  their  favour.  These  j)ostulates 
borne  in  mind,  you  may  readily  conceive  that  the  intelligence  of  the 
engagement  of  a  Handsome  Housekeeper  by  Mr.  Zollicoffani  operated 
on  the  spirits  of  his  relations  by  marriage  very  much  as  the  empty- 
ing of  a  few  kegs  of  petroleum  might  act  on  a  furnace  in  the  Black 
Country  in  full  blast.  The  relatives  were  never  admitted  within 
the  threshold  of  the  collector's  house;  but  there  was  not  a  cousin 
(by  marriage)  ten  times  removed  who  did  not  take  an  early  oppor- 
tunity to  inform  Mr.  Zollicoffani,  through  the  penny  post,  of  his  sen- 
timents regarding  an  artful  and  designing  woman ;  and  cousins-in- 
law  even  of  the  collector's  cousins  by  marriage  made  journeys  from 
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remote  suburbs  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  walking  up  and  down  in 
front  of  number  One-Hundred  Bloomsbury-square,  and  shaking  their 
fists  vengefolly  at  the  dining-room  windows.  It  was  at  this  con- 
juncture that  old  Mrs.  Carboys  of  Clapham — she  was  not  of  the 
remotest  kindred  to  the  family ;  only  her  uncle  had  been  the  de- 
ceased Mrs.  Zollicoffani's  oilman — offered  that  notable  suggestion, 
that  the  widower  should  be  made  a  ward  in  Chancery.  Upon  it 
being  represented  to  her  that  the  proposed  step  was  impracticable, 
Mrs.  Carboys  urged  that  Mr.  Zollicoffani  could  at  least  be  made  a 
commissioner  in  lunacy ;  from  which  it  would  appear  that  some 
hazy  notion  of  a  commission  de  lunatico  inquirendo  had  strayed 
into  her  good  old  head.  '  At  all  events/  quoth  Mrs.  Carboys,  '  it's 
as  plain  as  pie-crust  that  he  ain't  fit  to  take  care  of  hisself,  and 
something  ought  to  be  done  to  him  to  save  him  from  hisself.  And 
such  a  sweet  bit  of  property,  too!'  Mrs.  Carboys  was  a.  widow. 
She  had  a  great  friend  and  confidant  in  Mrs.  Chesterlead,  wife  of 
an  affluent  grocer  and  tea-dealer  in  the  Bloomsbury  district ;  and  it 
was  from  this  source  that  the  outlying  transpontine  districts  were 
kept  fully  posted-up  as  to  what  the  women  called  the  '  orrible 
goings-on*  of  the  Handsome  Housekeeper  in  the  square.  '  What's 
she  a-doing  to  Mr.  Z./  Mrs.  Chesterlead — with  whom  Eachael  had 
declined  to  deal,  preferring  to  purchase  her  grocery  at  Bartovalle's — 
would  cry  in  great  wrath  when  the  Housekeeper's  '  goings-on'  were 
discussed  in  the  back  parlour.  *  What's  she  a-doing  to  him  ?  I'll 
tell  you  what  she's  a-doing  of.  I'll  tell  you,  Mrs.  Carboys,  mum. 
Pison,  slow  pison,  mum ;  that's  what  the  poor  dear  gentleman's 
being  done  to.'  Mrs.  Chesterlead  ought  to  have  known  something 
about  slow  poison ;  since  the  respectable  tradesman,  her  husband, 
had  been  sanding  the  sugar  and  mixing  sloe-leaves  with  the  tea  he 
supplied  to  his  customers  for  thirty  years. 

Meanwhile  the  collector,  the  Handsome  Housekeeper,  and  old 
Gianetta  the  cook,  were  leading  a  very  peaceful,  harmless,  happy 
life.  Rachael  had  told  Mr.  Zollicoffani  all  about  her  engagement 
to  Harry  Powis ;  and  had  frankly  warned  him  that  when  the  cap- 
tain returned  she  must  resign  her  situation.  '  He  will  not  come 
back  yet,  my  dear,'  the  collector  would  say,  laying  his  hand  kindly 
on  the  young  woman's  shoulder.  '  He  will  not  come  for  one  good 
year  yet.  I  shall  not  last  long.  I  shall  not  trouble  my  families 
any  more.  All  my  pretty  tings  shall  go  to  the  Sout  Kensington 
Moseum.  I  make  my  vills.  Stop.  I  leave  one  little  tings  out  to 
give  to  you  ven  the  captain  come  home  to  marry  you.' 

The  collector  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  went  out.  When  he 
did  stir  abroad  it  was  to  attend  the  auction  sales  at  Christie's  or 
Debenham's,  or  to  visit — he  had  no  secrets  from  his  Housekeeper, 
and  told  her  everything — a  prodigiously  musty  old  set  of  chambers 
he  had  rented  for  many  years  in  Drybones  Inn,  Strand  :  a  pile  re- 
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ly  demolished  to  make  way  for  the  brilliant  Royal  Kosmos 
atre.  In  these  chambers  were  the  bulk  of  his  library ;  many 
able  carvings  and  enamels  ;  and  in  particular,  locked  up  in  heavy 
en  presses,  some  exquisitely-beautiful  and  very  costly  articles  of 
elry.  He  was  growing  very  old  and  feeble  now ;  and  it  fire- 
ently  happened  when,  with  a  collector's  caprice,  he  longed  for  a 
ht  of  some  of  the  treasures  in  Drybones  Inn,  he  would  give  Ra- 
ael  the  key  of  the  chambers,  and  of  the  great  oaken  presses,  and 
id  her  fetch  some  miniature  or  gem  for  his  inspection.  There  were 
ome  valuable  papers  he  kept  likewise  at  Drybones  Inn,  in  a  strong- 
ox. 

I  have  mentioned  more  than  once  a  certain  Kaspar  Ealtoff.  He 
iras  a  North-German  Jew — a  Pomeranian,  I  think,  from  Stettin — a 
all,  cadaverous,  gaunt  creature,  with  a  sandy  beard  streaked  with 
;ray,  and  a  subdued  expression  of  countenance.  He  wore  usually  a 
[reen  gaberdine,  lined  with  a  fur  apparently  the  spoils  of  the  harm- 
ess  runaway  cat ;  a  remarkably  greasy  sealskin  cap;  and  a  courier's 
tag  still  greasier  slung  by  a  strap  over  one  shoulder,  and  resting  at 
lis  hip  ;  add  a  big  signet-ring  on  his  right  forefinger  ;  and  you  have 
Caspar  Kal toff  complete.  He  was  Mr.  Zollicoffani's  chief  agent,  ap- 
praiser, expert,  go-between,  and  factotum,  in  the  purchase,  exchange, 
tnd  barter  of  works  of  art ;  and  whenever  he  came  to  Bloomsbury- 
iquare,  accompanied  by  Schrapp,  his  man, — who  sat  in  the  hall  while 
lis  superior  was  engaged  upstairs,  and  under  those  circumstances 
ooked  remarkably  like  a  sheriff-officer's  assistant, — it  was  under- 
itood  that  the  visit  of  the  two  Hebrews  meant  business — art  busi- 
iess  of  the  most  serious  kind.  But  Kaspar  was  not  often  in 
liondon.  He  and  his  familiar  demon  Schrapp  were  continually 
•ravelling  hither  and  thither,  from  one  end  of  the  Continent  to  the 
)ther,  and  sometimes  even  to  America — wheresoever,  in  fine,  there 
vere  pictures  and  statues  and  jewels  to  be  bought  and  sold.  '  Kas- 
>ar  Kal  toff  is  ver  rich — least  rich,'  the  collector  would  say;  'am 
ittle  Schrapp,  that  fox-pig-swine,  has  more  moneys  than  me ;  but 
ley  loves  de  pretty  tings  for  de  moneys  sakes.  I  loves  them  for  the 
pretties  sake.  But  dey  is  good  fellows.  Giv  them  som  lonch.'  The 
.wo  Jews  were  by  no  means  averse  to  partaking  of  the  meal  men- 
tioned ;  nor  were  they  in  any  way  averse  from  la  carina  Italian  a. 
[Caspar  was  a  great  hand  at  macaroni ;  and  to  see  Schrapp  his  man 
levour  a  frittura,  and  subsequently  wash  it  'down  with  Bazolo  wine, 
vas  a  spectacle  worth  witnessing. 

Rachael  Morton  had  officiated  as  housekeeper  in  Blooinsbury- 
iquare  just  fifteen  months  —  fifteen  months  of  dire  agony  to  Mr. 
2oliicoffani's  family — when  one  morning  Kaspar  Kaltoff  and  his 
nan  Schrapp  called  on  business.  The  collector  had  been  very 
freak  and  ailing  for  some  weeks  j»ast,  and  was  very  glad  to  see 
ns  agent :  the  more  so  as  the  latter  was  bound  on  a  journey  to 
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St.  Petersburg  to  attend  the  sale  of  the  renowned  gallery  of  pic- 
tures belonging  to  Prince  Squanderkoff,  who  had  gone  to  the  dogs. 
It  was  lucky  for  his  highness  that  he  had  made  that  journey,  else  a 
paternal  government  would  have  sent  him  to  Siberia.     Kaspar  Kal- 
toff  was  closeted  for  at  least  a  couple  of  hours  with  the  collector ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  interview  Schrapp  was  sent  for  from  the 
hall,  where  he  had  been  solacing  himself  with  a  light  collation  of 
Bologna  sausage  and  Capri  Secco.     *  For  certain/   thought  Bachael 
in  the  parlour,  which  had  been  allotted  to  her  use  as  a  private  sit- 
ting-room, 'Mr.  Zollicoffani  is  bent  on  buying  one  of  the  best  of  the 
Russian  gentleman's  pictures.     He'll  have  to  sell  that  statue  of 
Venus  in  the  Bath  to  Kaspar  to  pay  for  it.    I  hope  he  will :  a  nasty 
rude  creature.'     Miss  Merton  was  not  an  admirer  of  the  fleshly 
school  in  art. 

When  Kaspar  and  his  man  came  downstairs  the  elderly  Israelite 
shook  hands  very  cordially  with  Bachael,  and  told  her  that  he  and 
Schrapp  quitted  London  that  night  for  Bussia.  *  And  further  as 
tiiat,'  added  Kaspar,  *  maybe  to  de  far,  far  East — maybe  to  Pekin. 
Dere  is  pictures  at  Pekin.  Hey,  Schrapp  !'  The  collector's  agent 
"tossed  off  a  glass  of  Capri  Secco,  which  the  Handsome  Housekeeper 
brought  him,  and  he  and  his  man  went  on  their  way.  Bachael  did 
not  see  him  again  for  a  very  long  time. 

It  was  spring-time,  but  an  unseasonably  warm,  oppressive, 
*  muggy'  (pardon  the  vulgarism)  day.  When  Kaspar  and  Schrapp 
liad  been  gone  about  half  an  hour,  Mr.  Zollicoffani's  little  silver 
"whistle — the  instrument  with  which  he  was  wont  to  summon  the 
Handsome  Housekeeper :  the  bell,  of  course,  was  answered  by  the 
servants — was  heard  to  sound.  Bachael  went  upstairs,  and  found 
the  collector,  oddly  enough,  on  his  knees  in  the  middle  of  the  great 
front  drawing-room.  He  was  getting  very  weak;  and  when  she 
assisted  him  to  rise,  he  exhibited  no  little  confusion.  It  is  very 
beautiful,  but  still  very  pitiable,  to  see  an  old  man  blush ;  and  there 
were  two  bright  crimson  spots  on  Mr.  Zollicoffani's  ordinarily  pale 
cheeks  when  his  housekeeper  comfortably  disposed  him  in  his  easy- 
chair.  He  accounted,  however,  very  easily  for  the  position  in  which 
she  had  found  him,  by  pointing  to  a  colossal  portfolio  full  of  choice 
proof-engravings — Marc  Antonios,  Baphael  Morghens,  Stranges, 
Woolletts,  and  what-not — lying  on  the  carpet.  '  I  could  not  lift  dem/ 
he  said  apologetically.  '  De  old  man  is  getting  ver  so-so  ;  and  he 
want  to  look  at  the  pretty  tings.'  The  excuse  was  certainly  a  colour- 
able one.  I  have  read  the  Nuremberg  Chronicle  myself  on  all-fours. 
'  Why  didn't  you  send  for  a  servant  to  place  the  portfolio  on  a 
stand,  sir  ?'  asked  Bachael.  As  she  spoke,  she  stooped  herself  to 
arrange  the  disordered  prints.  As  she  bent,  her  eye  lighted  on 
something  shining  on  the  floor.  It  was  a  little  gold  crucifix,  at- 
tached to  a  slender  chain  of  Venice  make,  which  the  ex-jeweller 
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always  wore  under  his  vest.  'You  dropped  this,  sir,  while  you 
were  looking  at  the  prints/  she  said  respectfully,  handing  the  object 
to  the  collector. 

•  True,  true,'  Mr.  Zollicoffani  hastily  replied  ;  '  I  drop  him  off 
my  neck  while  I  look  at  de  great  big  Transfiguration  of  Raphael 
Morghen.  Ha  !  de  cross.  He  vas  de  pretty  ting,  eh  ?  He  belong 
to  Mary  Queen  of  Scot ;'  and  he  kissed  the  crucifix,  and  put  it  in 
his  breast ;  but,  as  he  laid  it  there,  two  more  bright  crimson  spots 
came  out  on  the  cheeks  of  Mr.  Zollicoffani,  which  had  been  relaps- 
ing into  their  normal  hue. 

'I  have  some  business  for  you  to  do,  little  vomans/ — why  he 
should  have  called  such  a  tall  young  person  '  little'  was  one  of  his 
whims, — he  said,  after  a  while.  '  Take  de  keys  and  go  down  to  de 
chambers,  and  in  de  press  marked  B,  dere  you  will  find  in  a  little, 
little  drawer  in  de  left  top  corner,  all  by  himself,  a  red  leather  case, 
and  in  him  a  most  beautiful  pretty  ting — a  cross  made  all  of  dia- 
monds. He  belong  once  to  de  Great  Napoleone,  Imperatore  di 
Francia  e  d'ltalia,  and  he  is  vorth  more  dan  a  tousand  pound.  He 
was  de  present  given  by  Madame  Mere — de  moder  of  de  Emperor — 
to  her  son  ven  he  marry  Maria  Louisa  in  1810.  I  buy  him  ven  I 
was  jeweller  in  Old  Bond-street,  of  de  servant  of  de  Hetman  Platoff, 
de  Cossack  cajritano,  vich  he  stole  him  from  de  Emperor's  bag- 
gage, after  de  retreat  from  Moscow.  My  families  always  vant  to 
know  who  shall  have  dat  cross.  Aceidente  alia  fam'iglia  mia!  Go, 
bring  me  de  pretty  ting,  my  dear ;  for  I  vant  to  do  someting  vid  him.' 

Rachael  took  the  keys,  and  was  about  departing  on  her  mission, 
when  the  collector  called  her  back. 

-  Dere  is  von  little  ting  more/  he  said.  *  You  know  de  patent 
key  dat  open  de  great  big  strong  box.  Dere  3*011  find  a  bondle  of 
little  paper,  all  about  de  Great  Domdanicl  Railway  Debentures,  dey 
call  him.  Bring  him  too.  And  now  give  me  von  little  glass  of 
Asti  sjmmante,  for  I  am  veaks.' 

Rachael  administered  to  him  a  glass  of  the  light  eftervescing 
Italian  wine  he  had  named,  and  went  on  her  wav. 

She  was  absent  on  her  errand  nearly  two  hours,  being  delayed 
by  an  error  into  which  her  employer  had  seemingly  fallen  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  the  diamond  cross.  It  was  not  in  the  drawer  of  the 
press  indicated  by  Mr.  Zollicoffani;  and  she  had  to  open  a  great 
many  drawers  and  great  presses  before  she  found  it.  The  deben- 
tures of  the  Great  Domdaniel  Railway — they  were  at  a  premium  in 
those  days,  but  you  can  buy  them  for  a  song,  I  am  told,  now — she 
duly  discovered  in  the  strong  box ;  and  then,  placing  the  valuables 
for  greater  safety  in  her  bosom,  she  hurried  homewards. 

'  You've  been  a  long  time  in  the  chambers  this  morning,  mum/ 
Mrs.  O'Flan,  the  red-faced  lodgekeeper  of  Drybones  Inn,  remarked, 
as  Rachael  passed  the  threshold  of  that  antediluvian  hostelry. 
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Rachael  murmured  something  in  reply :  she  was  in  such  a  hurry 
that  she  scarcely  knew  what  she  said ;  and  hailing  a  cab  in  the  Strand, 
l>ade  the  man  drive  as  fast  as  ever  he  could  to  Bloomsbury-square. 

When  she  arrived  she  found  a  small  crowd  before  Mr.  Zollicof- 
£ani's  door,  and  there  was  a  policeman  standing  on  the  steps.  She 
tastily  alighted,  and  found  the  hall-door  open,  and  another  constable 
in  the  hall. 

*  Good  God  !'  she  cried,  '  what  has  happened  ?' 

*  Are  you  Miss  Merton,  the  housekeeper  here  ?'  asked  the  police- 
man. 

1 1  am,'  she  replied ;  '  what  is  the  matter  ?' 
'Then,'  pursued  the  constable  with  a  grave  cough,  'I  think 
you're  wanted  upstairs.    There's  a  good  deal  the  matter  there.' 

As  Rachael  ascended  the  staircase  the  constable  quickly  closed 
fclie  door,  and  stood  leisurely  but  watchfully  with  his  back  towards 
*t.  Nor  was  the  housekeeper  aware  that  as  she  mounted  she  was 
followed  noiselessly  but  closely  by  a  gentleman  of  middle  age,  with 
carefully-trimmed  black  whiskers,  and  whose  most  distinguish- 
article  of  apparel  was  an  overcoat,  of  the  hue  known  as  pepper- 
1-salt. 

Going  in  to  the  great  front  drawing-room,  she  found  it  half  full 
°^  people,  clamouring  at  the  top*of  their  voices.    She  was  acquainted 
^"*t;h  some  of  these  people  by  sight ;  and  a  sure  intuition  told  her 
^l*o  the  others  were.    They  belonged  to  Mr.  Zollicoffani's  family. 
^o  soon  as  ever  she  made  her  appearance  the  clamour  subsided  into 
a    kind  of  subdued  growl,  amidst  which  she  seemed  to  hear  more 
^*Xan  one  murmur  of  '  Seize  her/  and  a  louder  ejaculation  in  the 
Unmistakable  accents  of  Mrs.  Chesterlead  of  'Pison.'    Nobody,  how- 
ever, offered  to  lay  hands  on  her:   only  the  gentleman  with  the 
<^arefully-trimmed  whiskers,  who  wore  the  pepper-and-salt  overcoat, 
^ept  very  closely  to  her. 

The  family  made  a  lane  for  her,  scowling  as  they  parted,  into 
the  back  drawing-room ;  and  there,  lying  on  a  couch,  with  his  face 
turned  up,  his  eyes  closed,  motionless  and  stark,  was  her  dear  old 
master,  dead! 

The  housemaid  had  heard  a  heavy  fall  overhead  as  she  was 
dusting  the  dining-room,  about  half  an  hour  after  the  departure  of 
Rachael  for  Drybones  Inn.  Rushing  upstairs,  she  had  found  Mr. 
Zollicoffani  lying  on  the  carpet,  struggling  feebly,  and  quite  insen- 
sible. He  was  in  a  fit.  The  housemaid  did  as  foolish,  ignorant 
housemaids  frequently  do  under  similar  circumstances.  Instead  ot 
(at  least)  raising  her  master's  head,  she  rushed  down-stairs,  and 
into  the  street,  screaming  '  Murder !'  A  policeman  came  up,  who, 
not  being  an  entire  blockhead,  had  the  sense  to  secure  at  once  the 
services  of  a  passing  potboy,  whom  he  dispatched  for  the  nearest 
medical  assistance  procurable,  while  he  himself  went  upstairs,  raised 
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Mr.  Zollicoffani  from  the  floor,  unloosed  his  neckcloth,  laid  him 
on  a  sofa  with  a  couple  of  pillows  under  his  head,  and  with  infinite 
difficulty  persuaded  the  housemaid,  who  by  this  time  had  grown 
perfectly  idiotic,  to  get  some  vinegar  and  cold  water  with-  which  to 
bathe  the  sufferer's  forehead.  Within  ten  minutes  a  surgeon  arrived, 
who  strove  to  bleed  the  old  man,  and  essayed  such  other  remedial 
means  as  medical  skill  could  devise.  But  all  was  in  vain.  Mr. 
Zollicoffani  opened  his  eyes  once  or  twice,  but  he  made  no  other 
sign ;  and  then  the  film  of  mortality  seemed  to  be  drawn,  as  a  gos- 
samer veil  might  be  drawn,  from  off  his  features,  and  they  resolved 
themselves  into  the  infinite  beauty  and  majesty  of  death. 

In  less  than  twenty  minutes  afterwards  the  news  of  the  cata- 
strophe had  been  disseminated  through  the  Bloomsbury  district ;  and 
Mr.  Zollicoffani's  family  were  being  telegraphed  for  or  summoned 
by  messengers  in  hot  haste  from  all  points  of  the  suburban  compass. 
The  surgeon's  assistant  told  Mrs.  Chesterlead,  who  forthwith  com- 
municated with  Mrs.  Carboys ;  and  all  Clapham  was  agog.  The 
passing  potboy  impressed  by  that  cautious  constable  told  the  bar- 
maid at  the  tavern  which  he  served.  The  customers  greedily 
swallowed  the  news  with  their  biscuits  and  cheese  and  glasses  of 
Allsop  in  the  luncheon-bar.  Death  is  wildfire,  and  spreads  as  widely 
and  rapidly.  '  A  case  of  sudden  death/  the  surgeon's  assistant 
said  it  was.  By  the  time  the  news  reached  Co  vent-garden  market 
— three  eminent  potato-salesmen  had  a  light  lunch  of  beefsteaks 
and  double  stout  over  the  affair  at  the  Bedford  Head  in  Maiden- 
lane — it  had  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  horrid  murder. 

That  it  was  nothing  whatever  of  the  kind  was  sufficiently  aj>- 
parent  to  the  medical  attendant  and  the  police,  who  had  been  joined 
by  this  time  by  a  burly  good-natured  superintendent  from  Bow- 
street.  '  There  will  be  a  post-mortem  of  course  before  the  inquest,'  he 
observed  to  the  surgeon.  '  It  seems  a  clear  case  of  decay  of  nature; 
not  that  I'd  trouble  you  with  an  opinion,  sir,'  he  added  deferentially. 

'You're  quite  right,  Mr.  Superintendent,'  the  surgeon  returned, 
with  an  amicable  nod.  '  What  a  handsome  old  man  he  must  have 
been  !  classical  Italian  features  ;  curious  development  of  the  tem- 
poral bones,  eh  !     Where's  the  inquest  ?' 

'  The  Dustman's  Arms,  Endell-streot,  sir.  The  coroner  don't 
like  the  house;   but  we  can't  help  ourselves.' 

'  So  be  it.  Your  people  had  better  get  the  body  up- stairs  to  a 
bedroom  for  the  P.M.  ;  and  hadn't  you  better  clear  the  room  of 
these  mad  people,  who  are  jabbering  and  howling  one's  head  off' — 
the  clamour  had  begun  again.  '  Thev  seem  to  think  that  the  house- 
keeper  has  given  the  old  gentleman  poison.' 

1  They're  relatives  of  the  family,  sir,'  explained  the  superin- 
tendent ;  '  so  the  servants  say  ;  and  we  shall  have  to  ask  the  house- 
keopcr  a  few  questions.' 
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'Well,  that's  no  business  of  mine/  remarked  the  medical  man, 
tranquilly  putting  up  his  lancets.  *  I  needn't  stop.  If  you  can 
manage  it,  give  a  hint  to  the  beadle  not  to  summon  too  many  cheese- 
mongers on  the  jury.  There  were  five,  I  think,  in  that  case  of  the 
man  in  Short's  Gardens  who  beat  his  wife  to  death  with  a  spade, 
and  they  wanted  to  return  a  verdict  of  "  Died  by  the  visitation  of 
Providence."  You  remember  the  foreman  observing  that  "  they 
didn't  want  no  doctors."  Good  morning  to  you.'  So  the  doctor 
went  home  to  lunch,  and  to  tell  his  assistant  about  Mr.  Zollicof- 
fani's  pictures  and  statues,  and  what  a  handsome  woman  the  house- 
keeper was. 

The  superintendent  from  Bow-street,  and  that  gentleman  in 
pepper-and-salt  attire  and  with  the  well-trimmed  whiskers,  asked 
Hachael  a  great  many  questions — not  obtrusive,  but  quietly  search- 
ing ones.  She  had  not  fainted ;  she  had  not  manifested  any  symp- 
toms of  going  into  hysterics ;  but  her  eyes  seemed  fixed  ;  her  lips 
^rere  parched ;  her  tongue  seemed  to  her  too  large  for  her  mouth  ; 
«nd  she  trembled  as  one  that  had  the  palsy.  A  choking  sensation 
"was  clutching  at  her  throat ;  and  with  a  spasmodic  movement  she 
'tore  away  the  silken  kerchief  which  was  round  her  neck.  The  ends 
of  that  kerchief  were  pinned  beneath  the  bosom  of  her  dress.  The 
"violent,  almost  convulsive,  movement  she  made  brought  with  it  the 
packet  of  railway  securities  and  the  morocco  case  containing  the 
diamond  cross  ;  and  these  fell  to  the  floor. 

'  Property  !  Property  !  she's  got  property  belonging  to  the  de- 
ceased about  her.'  This  from  the  relatives. 

'  How  did  you  come  by  these  articles,  miss  ?'  the  gentleman  with 
the  closely-trimmed  whiskers  asked  quite  impassibly,  when,  having 
picked  up  the  fallen  objects,  he  was  proceeding  to  examine  them. 

'Mr.  ZoUicoffani,'  Rachael  explained,  'this  very  morning  gave 
me  instructions  to  go  to  Drybones  Inn  to  fetch  those  papers  and 
that  cross,  which  he  required  for  some  purpose  unknown  to  me. 
He  intrusted  me,  as  he  had  done  fifty  times  before,  with  the  keys 
both  of  the  chamber  and  of  the  boxes  and  drawers  within  them,  and 
those  keys  I  have  here.'  She  put  her  hand  in  her  pocket  as  she 
spoke,  and  then  gave  a  half-shriek.  '  Gracious  Mercy  !'  she  ex- 
claimed, '  the  outer  key  is  here ;  but  in  my  hurry  I  must  have  left 
the  others  at  the  chambers.'  The  remembrance  suddenly  came  across 
her  that  she  had  really  done  so. 

The  superintendent  and  the  gentleman  in  pepper-and-salt  ex- 
changed glances.  '  I'm  very  sorry,  miss,'  the  latter  observed,  step- 
ping forward,  '  but  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you  that  appearances,  so  far 
as  they  go,  don't  tell  exactly  in  your  favour.  I  am  Inspector  Edge, 
of  the  detective  force ;  and  it  is  my  duty  to  take  you  into  custody 
on  suspicion — mind,  only  on  suspicion — of  robbing  the  deceased 
gentleman's  chambers.' 
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He  did  not,  even  then,  lay  hands  on  her,  bat  he  seemed  to  have 
frozen  to  her;  and  Bachael  felt  that  virtually  she  was  bound  in 
chains  and  with  links  of  iron.  She  could  only  say,  and  repeat  oyer 
and  over  again,  '  I  am  innocent.'  A  hoarse  roar  of  approval  broke 
from  the  assembled  relatives  at  the  step  taken  by  Inspector  Edge, 
and  some  zealous  advocate  of  justice  in  the  remote  background  made 
an  audible  allusion  to  handcuffs. 

'  It's  only  a  case  of  suspicion/  the  gentleman  in  pepper-and-salt 
quietly  remarked,  with  reference  to  the  benevolent  suggestion  from 
the  background.  '  The  young  woman  may  be  stating  nothing  but 
the  truth ;  and,  any  way,  one  story's  good  till  another  one's  told. 
I  don't  want  to  give  you  unnecessary  trouble,  miss,'  he  continued 
to  Bachael ;  '  but  we  must  go  up-stairs  and  look  into  your  boxes,  and 
this  female  must  have  something  to  say  to  you  in  another  room.9 

How  'this  female'  had  made  her  entrance  —  whether  through 
the  floor,  the  ceiling,  or  the  window,  no  one,  save  perhaps  the  police 
officials,  could  tell.  Nobody,  it  was  certain,  had  seen  her  appear 
through  the  customary  medium  of  the  doorway ;  but  there  she  was, 
in  a  plaid  shawl,  and  a  bonnet  of  no  particular  shape  —  a  female  of 
uncertain  age,  and  with  a  drooping  eyelid :  Mrs.  Towsle  indeed,  the 
female  searcher  from  Bow-street. 

The  police  ransacked  Bachael's  boxes,  while  she  underwent,  in 
another  room,  the  indignity  of  a  personal  search.  Nothing  was 
found  upon  her  of  a  nature  to  criminate  her,  save  the  key  of  the 
outer  door  of  the  chambers  in  Drybones  Inn,  and  for  the  possession 
of  that  key  she  could  offer  at  least  a  feasible  explanation.  There 
were  a  great  many  handsome  dresses  and  feminine  trinkets  in  her 
boxes — too  handsome,  the  superintendent  and  inspector  thought, 
to  have  been  honestly  come-by  by  a  gentleman's  housekeeper ;  but 
their  brows  were  somewhat  smoothed  when  Bachael  mentioned  the 
salary  she  received  and  the  private  means  she  possessed.  '  She's  a 
real  lady,  anyhow,'  whispered  the  detective  to  the  superintendent; 
'  and  I  don't  see  why  her  story  shouldn't  be  true.  But  the  old  gentle- 
man's family  have  got  their  knives  into  her  for  something  or  other. 
It's  easy  to  see  that.9  Their  knives  into  her  !  The  family  of  the 
late  Mr.  Zollicoffani  would  have  had  Bachael  Merton,  could  they 
have  so  ordered  it,  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  before  the  door  of 
number  One-Hundred  Bloomsbury-square  (after  being  put  to  the 
torture  to  force  her  to  discover  the  whereabouts  of  Mr.  Zollicoffani's 
will),  that  very  moment. 

Less  fortunate  for  the  unhappy  creature  was  the  investigation  of 
the  contents  of  her  boxes.  She  had  not  entirely  neglected  her  talent 
for  drawing  while  in  the  collector's  service ;  and  he  had  lent  her, 
some  weeks  before  his  death,  an  excellent  miniature  by  Isabey — it 
was  a  head  of  the  Little  King  of  Borne,  and  the  frame  was  of  pnre 
gold,  enriched  with  rubies  and  pearls  of  some  value — to  copy.  Un- 
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luckily,  Rachael  had  been  too  busy  to  begin  the  task.  She  had 
taken  the  miniature  out  of  its  frame,  and  locked  up  both,  to  be  out 
of  the  way  of  the  idiotic  housemaid,  who  had  a  passion  for  fingering 
things,  in  her  trunk.  The  brow  of  authority  contracted  again,  and 
most  ominously  when  the  picture  and  its  jewelled  zone  were  found 
ensconced  among  Rachael's  lace  cuffs  and  kerchiefs.  Her  explana- 
tion was  received  with  a  shrug  of  manifest  incredulity.  Inspector 
Edge  was  evidently  chary  of  belief  in  housekeepers  who  devoted 
their  spare  time  to  miniature-painting.  It  had  a  very  ugly  look, 
they  whispered  to  one  another. 

The  case  had  a  look  still  uglier  when  Rachael  Merton,  being 
taken  away  to  Bow-street — she  was  conveyed  thither  in  a  cab,  still 
unhandcuffed ;  although  the  family  would  have  liked  to  see  her 
dragged  through  the  streets  in  double  irons,  or  at  least  strapped  to 
a  stretcher — and  formally  charged  on  suspicion  with  stealing  sundry 
valuable  articles  the  property  of  Gianbattista  Zollicoffani  deceased, 
a  gentleman  claiming  to  represent  the  family,  and  proving  him- 
self to  be  Mr.  Scrutor  of  the  firm  of  Scrutor,  Lutor,  and  Bater,  of 
Southampton  Buildings,  solicitor,  stepped  forward  to  charge  Rachael 
Merton  with  having  stolen  the  late  Mr.  Zollicoffani's  will.  For, 
according  to  Mr.  Scrutor's  showing,  he  had  ten  years  previously 
drawn  up  a  will  for  the  late  Mr.  Zollicoffani  under  that  gentleman's 
personal  directions,  and  in  which  his  property  was  bequeathed  in 
equal  proportions  among  his  wife's  relatives.  That  will  had  been 
signed  and  witnessed  in  the  chambers  at  Drybones  Inn,  whither  Mr. 
Zollicoffani  then  went  very  frequently ;  and  Mr.  Scrutor  perfectly 
remembered  the  deceased  locking  up  the  document  in  a  tin  strong 
box,  on  the  lid  of  which  were  painted  his  initials  G.  B.  Z.  Now,  as 
soon  as  Rachael  had  been  in  the  first  instance  arrested,  Mr.  Scrutor, 
accompanied  by  the  police,  had  gone  down  to  Drybones  Inn,  and  had 
found  the  outer  door  doubly  locked,  but  the  inner  rooms  in  great 
confusion,  and  a  number  of  articles  of  value,  known  by  Mr.  Zolli- 
coffani's family  to  have  been  deposited  there,  were  missing  from  the 
drawers  and  presses,  all  of  which  were  wide  open.  In  particular,  no 
signs  of  any  will  were  visible.  Who  could  have  stolen  it  but  Rachael 
Merton? 

She  was  taken  next  day,  in  custody,  to  the  inquest;  but  merely 
to  give  evidence  as  to  the  state  of  the  deceased  when  last  she  had 
seen  him.  The  coroner,  of  course,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  ac- 
cusation of  theft  made  against  her.  The  post-mortem  had  made  the 
fact  perfectly  plain  that  the  death  of  the  collector  was  due  to  simply 
natural  causes.  A  verdict  in  accordance  with  the  evidence  was  duly 
returned,  and  Gianbattista  Zollicoffani  was  handsomely  buried  at 
Brompton  Cemetery ;  his  family  following  him  in  several  mourning 
coaches,  and  quarrelling  violently  all  the  way  to  and  from  the  ceme- 
tery.    What  had  that  wretched  woman  at  the  House  of  Detention 
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done  with  the  will  ?  To  complicate  matters,  three  days  after  the 
funeral  there  arrived  from  Turin,  where  he  had  been  for  many  years 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  macaroni,  a  shrivelled  and  swarthy 
gentleman  about  forty,  who  stated  that  his  name  was  Lnigi  Fran- 
cesco Zollicoffani,  and  that  he  was  younger  and  sole  surviving  bro- 
ther to  the  late  collector  of  Bloomsbury.  He  lost  no  time,  with  the 
assistance  of  Messrs.  Post  and  Possit  of  Lincoln's  Inn  (who  are  con- 
cerned in  so  many  foreign  cases),  in  setting  up  his  claim  as  heir-at- 
law  to  the  estate  of  the  deceased.  Then  two  of  the  '  family* — the 
Platthong  connection — who,  as  Mr.  Scrutor  averred,  had  been  named 
in  the  will  made  ten  years  before,  as  executors,  essayed  to  enforce 
their  pretensions.  There  was  a  hideous  uproar,  and  everybody  shook 
his  fist  in  his  neighbour's  face.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that 
the  Court  of  Chancery  was  wooed  by  half  a  dozen  suitors  at  once, 
and  that  the  bills  that  these  filed  clustered  much  thicker  than  the 
leaves  in  Vallombrosa — a  locality,  I  am  given  to  understand,  where 
there  are  no  longer  any  trees  at  all.  There  was  great  joy  in  the 
Law-list,  since  the  prospect  of  at  least  fifty  actions  at  law,  spring- 
ing from  the  Zollicoffani  estate,  seemed  certain. 

So  far  as  Rachael  Merton  was  concerned,  the  legal  proceedings 
were  of  a  very  simple  and  comprehensive  nature.  From  the  station- 
house  to  the  House  of  Detention,  and  thence,  after  repeated  ex- 
aminations before  a  magistrate — the  case  against  her  gaining  a 
blacker  aspect  every  time  she  came  up  on  remand — to  Newgate. 
That  was  the  course  her  young  sun  ran.  She  was  fully  committed 
to  take  her  trial  on  three  indictments  for  robbery;  and  to  take  that 
trial  she  stood  one  gloomy  morning  in  the  dock  of  the  Central 
Criminal  Court,  a  female  turnkey  on  one  side,  and  the  humane 
governor  of  Newgate  sitting  at  his  desk  on  the  other.  The  court 
was  crowded,  and  opera-glasses  were  freely  used  to  scan  the  features 
of  the  handsome  culprit  in  the  dock,  by  the  members  of  the  aristo- 
cracy on  the  bench,  and  the  ladies  who  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
sheriffs  had  been  accommodated  with  seats.  The  show  of  wigs  and 
gowns  at  the  bar- table  was  tremendous.  Sergeant  Viper — Mr.  Ad- 
derson  with  him — were  for  the  prosecution.  The  defence  was  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Silvcrtongue,  Q.C.,  with  Mr.  Styngtale  as  his  junior; 
and  poor  old  Mrs.  Lupus  of  the  Private  Hotel  and  Boarding  House, 
Camden  Town,  was — through  the  friendly  offices  of  Inspector  Edge 
of  the  detective  force — in  a  corner  of  the  gallery,  crying  her  eyes 
out.  Rachael  did  not  weep.  She  was  long  past  that,  and  her  eyes 
were  as  dry  as  the  bed  of  Scamander  in  July.  She  did  not  care 
much  what  became  of  her.  Her  counsel  had  warned  her  plainly,  that 
if  she  was  convicted,  she  must  expect  to  be  sentenced  to  a  long  term 
of  penal  servitude.  The  gaol-lethargy  had  begun  to  creep  over 
her  soul ;  and  she  had  found  herself  more  than  once  asking  herself 
dreamily,  whether  she  was  not  indeed  a  thief  who  had  rifled  her  mas- 
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tor's  drawers.  She  was  not  quite  sure,  sometimes.  Everything 
seemed  to  go  against  her.  Only  she  thanked  God  that  Harry  Powis 
had  not  come  home  yet.  He  was  coming,  though,  he  told  her,  when 
he  last  wrote  from  Singapore.  Where  would  he  find  her  ?  At  Mill- 
bank  ?    No ;  she  must  kill  herself  before  it  came  to  that. 

She  had  been  notified  repeatedly  while  in  prison,  by  the  agents 
of  the  prosecution,  that  if  she  would  make  full  revelations  about  the 
will,  and  the  other  objects  missing  from  the  chambers,  but  which  had 
not  yet  been  discovered,  the  prosecuting  counsel  would  address  the 
court  in  mitigation  of  punishment.  But  what  had  she  to  reveal  ? 
she  had  revealed  everything,  so  far  as  she  knew  it. 

Sergeant  Viper  made  out  the  case  against  her  much  to  that 
eminent  practitioner's  satisfaction,  and  to  the  delight  of  Mr.  Zolli- 
coffani's  family,  duly  assembled  in  court  to  see  justice  done.  His 
aide,  Mr.  Adderson,  examined  the  witnesses  with  great  sprightliness 
and  humour;  nor  was  their  testimony  shaken  by  the  clever  cross- 
examination  of  Mr.  Styngtalc.  'She'll  get  ten  years,'  whispered 
the  superintendent  from  Bow-street  to  Inspector  Edge.  Mr.  Silver- 
tongue,  Q.C.,  made  a  most  eloquent  speech  for  the  defence,  full  of 
quotations  from  Tennyson,  Moore,  and  Mrs.  Hemans — Silvertongue 
was  always  great  on  poetical  extracts  when  a  member  of  the  fair  sex 
was  in  trouble.  But  the  judge — it  was  Mr.  Baron  Desert — summed 
up  dead  against  the  prisoner.  He  had  every  right  to  do  so;  for  the 
facts  were  assuredly  in  favour  of  the  supposition  of  her  guilt. 

The  jury  had  been  dismissed  to  consider  their  verdict,  and  were 
clamping  out  of  the  box — have  you  never  listened  with  all  the  ears 
of  your  heart  to  the  clamping  of  jurymen's  boots  sifter  the  judge  had 
charged  them  ? — when  a  voice  in  the  body  of  the  court  suddenly 
cried  out '  Shtop  !'  It  had  a  nasal  accent — a  German  accent;  and, 
in  a  dreamy  kind  of  way,  it  seemed  familiar  to  Raehael.  She  looked 
to  whence  the  voice  proceeded,  and  then,  to  her  surjn-ise  and  horror, 
she  saw  two  faces  she  knew.  Astonishment  only  struck  her  when 
she  recognised  Kaspar  Kaltoff;  despair  overcame  her  when  she  gazed 
on  the  handsome  bronzed  features  of  Harry  Powis. 

The  Jew  demanded  to  be  sworn — he  had  but  ihnt  moment,  with 
his  companion,  pushed  his  way  into  court — as  he  h.-'d  matters  of  the 
highest  importance  to  communicate  bearing  on  the  prisoner's  defence. 
Being  duly  put  into  the  box  and  sworn,  and  the  jnrv  hnving  resumed 
their  seats,  Kaspar  unclasped  the  courier's  bag.  he  '  ore  at  his  hip, 
and  handed  a  sealed  paper  to  the  judge. 

'  Dat  paper,'  he  said,  '  vas  written  in  my  pn^« •  e.e  by  old  Mr. 
Zollicoffani  de  very  day  he  die ;  it  vas  vitness  b\  n  <  and  my  man, 
Schrapp  (who  is  outside  de  gourt  veightin  vid  de  pniishc  to  go  in 
and  zee  your  honourable  lordship).  Dat  baper  vn>  •  iven  into  my 
gostody  by  old  Mr.  Zollicoffani,  vid  instroctions  to  ?i  'em  ven  he 
vas  dead.     I  gommit  it  now  to  your  lordship  t«.     'ion  before  do 
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honourable  gourt.  I  go  afay  vive  minutes  afder  that  baper  vas  sign. 
I  go  afay  on  my  pusiness  to  Bederspurg,  to  Mosgow,  to  Kasan,  to 
Tobolsk.  I  only  gom  bag  last  night,  and  at  Zouthampton  I  meet 
dis  honourable  young  gentleman,  Mr.  Harry  Bowis,  who  vas  half 
mad  at  de  drubble  de  brisoner  (vich  he  lofe)  vas  in,  vich  he  hear  ven 
he  land  from  India.  Ve  dravel  all  night,  and  here  ve  are.  Vill  you 
read  the  baper,  my  lord  ?' 

Mr.  Baron  Desert  had  read  the  paper  very  attentively.  '  This 
document,  gentlemen  of  the  jury/  his  lordship  began,  'purports  to 
be  the  last  will  and  testament  of  the  late  Gianbattista  Zollicoffani, 
of  100  Bloomsbury-square,  gentlemen ;  dated  on  the  very  day  on 
which  you  have  evidence  that  he  died.     The  will,  gentlemen — ' 

Mr.  Sergeant  Viper,  for  the  prosecution,  rose  and  remarked :  '  My 
lord,  I  would  respectfully  submit  that  this  is  not  a  court  of  probate.' 

'  Truly  so,  Brother  Viper,'  acquiesced  the  judge ;  '  only  the  con- 
tents of  this  will,  whose  genuineness  is  not  now  called  in  question, 
materially  affects  the  charge  of  robbery  as  against  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar.  By  this  will  the  testator  leaves  the  whole  of  his  property, 
absolutely  and  unreservedly,  to  Rachael  Merton,  for  her  sole  use 
and  benefit,  constituting  her  sole  executrix  thereof.  If  this  will  is 
genuine,  gentlemen,  it  is  clear  that  the  prisoner  could  not  have 
stolen  the  articles  mentioned  in  the  indictments ;  and,  taking  the 
will  quantum  valeat,  it  will  now  be  your  duty  to  listen  to  the  cross- 
examination  of  the  witness  Kaltoff,  if  the  prosecution  choose  to 
take  that  course.' 

The  prosecution  did  choose  to  take  that  course  ;  but  neither  Mr. 
Sergeant  Viper  nor  Mr.  Addorson  could  make  anything  of  the  wit- 
ness Kaltoff,  of  a  nature  at  least  that  was  unfavourable  to  Rachael. 
There  were  plenty  of  witnesses  to  vouch  for  Kaspar's  respectability, 
from  the  Prussian  ambassador  and  the  chief  rabbi  of  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogue downwards;  and  his  testimony  was  in  many  points  confirmed 
by  his  man  Schrapp.  The  judge  directed  an  acquittal ;  and  Rachael 
left  the  dock  free,  to  fall  fainting  into  the  hands  of  Henry  Powis. 

Mr.  Zollicoilani  left  very  little  money  behind  him  ;  but  the  sale 
of  his  effects — for  the  master-pieces  among  which  Kaspar  Kaltoff 
was  a  judicious  bidder — realised  a  sum  of  nearly  fifteen  thousand 
pounds.  Of  course  Mr.  Zollicoffani's  relatives  tried  to  upset  the 
will,  and  to  show  that  the  collector  was  out  of  his  mind ;  that  '  un- 
due influence'  had  been  used  by  his  Handsome  Housekeeper ;  with  a 
variety  of  things  too  numerous  to  mention.  But  all  their  efforts 
failed  in  the  long-run.  Need  I  say,  in  conclusion,  that  Harry  and 
Rachael  were  married,  and  that  Kaspar  Kaltoff  was  always  a  wel- 
come guest  at  their  house  ? 

Yet  had  Rachael  escaped  a  very  awful  Peril.  Take  my  advice, 
ladies,  and  don't  indulge  in  freaks — all  happily  as  hers  ended. 


BELGRAVIA 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  '  LADY  AUDLEY'S  SECRET,'  ETC, 


§}ook  tjje  gixst. 
Chapter  X. 

1  Who  knows'  what's  fit  for  us  ?    Had  fate 
Proposed  bliss  here  should  sublimate 
My  being — had  I  sign'd  the  bond — 
Still  one  must  lead  some  life  beyond, 
Hare  a  bliss  to  die  with,  dim-descried.' 

XTTHETHER  Lord  Paulyn's  attentions  were  indeed  meaningless, 
V  V  or  whether  serious  intentions  tending  towards  matrimony 
larked  behind  them,  was  a  question  whose  solution  Time,  the  revealer 
of  all  secrets,  did  not  hasten  to  afford.  The  Viscount  spent  about 
three  weeks  in  Devonshire,  during  which  period  he  contrived  to  see  a 
good  deal  of  the  vicarage  people — calling  at  least  twice  a  week,  upon 
one  pretence  or  another,  and  dragging  out  each  visit  to  its  extremest 
length.  He  was  not  an  intellectual  person,  and  had  contrived  to 
exist  since  the  conclusion  of  his  university  career  without  opening  a 
book,  except  only  such  volumes  as  could  assist  him  in  the  supervi- 
sion of  his  stables,  or  aid  his  calculations  as  a  speculator  on  the  turf. 
His  conversation  was  therefore  in  no  manner  enlivened  or  adorned 
by  the  wit  and  wisdom  of  others  ;  but  he  had  a  little  stock  of  anec- 
dotes and  reminiscences  of  his  career  in  the  fashionable  world,  and 
of  the  '  fellows'  he  had  encountered  there,  wherewith  to  entertain 
his  hearers.  He  had  also  a  yacht,  called  the  Leprachaun,  whose  per- 
formances were  a  source  of  interest  to  him,  and  which  afforded  an 
occasional  variety  to  his  stable-talk.  In  fact,  he  made  himself  so 
agreeable  in  a  general  way,  during  his  visits  to  the  Vicarage,  that 
Mrs.  Chevcnix  pronounced  him  the  most  entertaining  and  original 
young  man  it  had  ever  been  her  good  fortune  to  encounter. 

Elizabeth  was  not  always  at  home  when  he  called,  but  he  con- 
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trived  to  spin-oat  his  visit  until  her  return ;  an  endeavour  in  which 
he  was  much  assisted  by  Mrs.  Chevenix,  who  took  care  to  acquaint 
him  with  her  disapproval  of  this  parish  work,  and  her  fear  that  dear 
Elizabeth  was  undermining  her  health  by  these  pious  labours. 

'If  she  were  an  ordinary  girl,  I  should  regard  the  thing  in 
quite  another  light/  said  Aunt  Chevenix ;  '  but  Elizabeth  is  not  an 
ordinary  girl.'  An  opinion  in  which  the  Viscount  concurred  with 
enthusiasm. 

1  It's  all  that  curate's  doing,'  he  said.  *  Why  don't  you  use  your 
influence  against  that  fellow,  Mrs.  Chevenix  ?' 

'  0,  you're  jealous  of  the  curate,  are  you  ?'  thought  the  matron ; 
'  then  perhaps  we  can  bring  you  on  a  little  faster  by  that  means/ 

She  gave  a  plaintive  little  sigh,  and  shook  her  head  doubtfully. 

'  I  regret  to  say  that  my  influence  goes  for  nothing  when  Mr. 
Forde  is  in  question,'  she  said.  'He  has  contrived  to  impress  Eliza- 
beth with  the  idea  that  he  is  a  kind  of  saint.' 

'You  don't  think  she  cares  for  him?'  asked  the  Viscount  eagerly. 

'  Not  in  the  vulgar  worldly  sense  of  the  words,  dear  Lord  Paulyn/ 
said  Mrs.  Chevenix;  '  but  she  has  a  sensitive  impressionable  nature, 
and  he  has  contrived  to  exercise  an  influence  which  sometimes  alarms 
me.  She  is  a  girl  who  would  hardly  astonish  me  if  she  were  to  go 
over  to  Rome,  and  immure  herself  for  life  in  a  convent.' 

'  That  would  be  a  pity/  said  the  Viscount ;  '  and  it  would  be  a 
greater  pity  if  she  were  to  marry  some  stick  of  a  curate,'  but  he  did 
not  commit  himself  to  any  stronger  expression  than  this ;  and  he 
left  Devonshire  without  making  Elizabeth  Luttrell  an  offer; — a  fact 
which  gave  rise  to  a  few  sisterly  sarcasms  on  the  part  of  Gertrude 
and  Diana.  Blanche  was  more  good-natured,  and  was  really  desirous 
of  having  a  nobleman  for  her  brother-in-law. 

But  before  he  departed  from  his  native  place  Lord  Paulyn  dined 
two  or  three  times  at  the  Vicarage,  having  hung  about  late  in  the 
afternoon  in  such  a  manner  as  to  invite  Mr.  Luttrell's  hospitality. 
'  I  don't  much  wonder  that  he  shirks  his  mother's  dinners/  re- 
marked that  short-sighted  incumbent;  nor  did  he  see  any  special 
cause  for  self-gratulation  when  the  Viscount  spent  his  evenings  in 
hanging  over  the  piano  while  Elizabeth  sang,  or  in  teaching  her  the 
profoundcr  theories  of  ecarte. 

If  the  Vicar  was  slow  to  perceive  any  thing  peculiar  in  this 
gentleman's  conduct,  there  were  plenty  of  more  acute  observers  in 
Hawleigh  who  kept  a  record  of  his  movements,  and  told  each  other 
over  afternoon  tea-cups  that  Lord  Paulyn  must  be  smitten  by  one 
of  the  vicarage  girls.  Before  the  young  man  had  left  the  neigh- 
bourhood, this  rumour  had  reached  the  ears  of  Malcolm  Forde. 

He  heard  this  scrap  of  gossip  with  a  little  bitter  smile,  remem- 
bering the  Sunday  luncheon  at  the  Vicarage,  and  to  whom  the  Vis- 
count's attention  had  been  exclusively  given. 
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'  I  am  hardly  sorry  for  it/  he  said  to  himself.  *  God  knows  that 
I  have  fought  against  my  own  folly  in  loving  her  so  dearly — loving 
her  with  no  higher  hope  or  thought  than  a  passionate  delight  in  her 
beauty,  a  blind  worship  of  herself,  a  sinful  indulgence  for  her  very 
faults,  which  have  seemed  in  her  so  many  additional  charms ;  know- 
ing her  all  the  while  to  be  the  last  of  women  to  help  me  on  in  the 
path  that  I  have  chosen  for  myself,  the  very  woman  to  hold  me  back- 
ward, to  keep  me  down  by  the  dead-weight  of  her  worldliness.  I 
shall  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  Lord  Paulyn  if  he  comes  between 
us,  and  makes  a  sudden  end  of  my  madness.' 

Yet,  with  a  curious  inconsistency,  when  the  Curate  met  Eliza- 
beth in  one  of  the  cottages,  he  saluted  her  with  so  gloomy  a  brow 
and  so  cold  an  air  that  the  girl  went  home  miserable,  wondering 
how  she  had  offended  him.  That  he  could  be  jealous  was  an  idea 
that  never  entered  into  her  mind,  for  she  had  never  hoped  that  he 
loved  her.  She  went  home  that  afternoon  thinking  him  the  coldest 
and  hardest  of  mankind  —  a  man  whose  gloomy  soul  no  act  of  sub- 
mission could  conciliate  ;  went  home  and  avenged  herself  for  that 
outrage  by  a  desperate  flirtation  with  the  Viscount,  who  happened 
to  eat  his  farewell  dinner  at  the  Vicarage  that  evening. 

Lord  Paulyn  departed  and  made  no  sign ;  yet  it  is  certain  that 
he  left  Hawleigh  as  deeply  in  love  with  Elizabeth  Luttrell  as  it  was 
in  his  nature  to  love  any  woman  upon  this  earth.  But  he  was  a 
gentleman  of  a  somewhat  cold  and  calculating  temper,  and  was  sup- 
ported and  sustained  in  all  the  events  of  life  by  a  very  firm  belief  in 
his  own  merits,  and  the  value  of  his  position  and  surroundings.  He 
was  not  a  man  to  throw  himself  away  lightly.  Elizabeth  was  a  very 
charming  girl,  and  in  his  opinion  the  handsomest  woman  he  had 
■ever  seen,  and  the  very  fittest  to  lend  a  grace  and  glory  to  his 
life  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-men — a  wife  he  might  be  proud  to  see 
pointed  out  as  his  property  on  race-courses,  or  on  the  box-seat  of  his 
drag,  as  his  favourite  team  drew  themselves  together  for  the  start,  on 
a  field-day  at  Hyde-park  Corner.  But  on  the  other  hand,  there  was 
no  denying  that  such  a  match  would  be  a  very  paltry  alliance  for 
him  to  make,  bringing  him  neither  advantageous  connections  nor 
addition  to  his  fortune ;  and  if  on  sober  reflection,  at  a  distance 
from  the  object  of  his  passion,  he  found  that  he  could  live  without 
Elizabeth  Luttrell,  why  he  might  have  reason  to  congratulate  him- 
self upon  his  judicious  withdrawal  from  that  too  delightful  society. 

*  Mind,  I  shall  expect  to  see  you  in  town  early  in  the  season/ 
he  said  to  Elizabeth,  when  making  his  adieux.  A  speech  which  he 
felt  committed  him  to  nothing. 

'  You  mustn't  forget  your  promise  to  show  us  the  university  boat- 
race/  said  Mrs.  Chevenix  with  her  vivacious  air. 

She  felt  not  a  little  disappointed  that  nothing  more  decisive  had 
<come  of  the  young  man's  admiration;  that  he  should  be  able  thus  to 
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tear  himself  away  unfettered  and  uncompromised.  She  had  fondly 
hoped  that  he  would  linger  on  at  Ashcomhe  till  in  some  impulsive 
moment  he  should  cast  his  fortunes  at  the  feet  of  his  enchantress. 
It  was  somewhat  bitter  therefore  to  see  him  depart  in  this  cool 
manner,  with  only  vague  anticipations  of  possible  meetings  during  the 
London  season.  Mrs.  Chevenix  was  very  well  aware  of  a  fact  which 
the  Viscount  pretended  to  ignore,  namely,  that  her  set  was  not 
his  set,  and  that  it  was  only  by  means  of  happy  accidents  or  diplo- 
matic struggles  that  she  and  her  niece  could  hope  to  meet  him  in 
society. 

*  But  he  will  call,  no  doubt,'  she  said  to  herself,  having  taken 
especial  care  to  furnish  him  with  her  address. 

Elizabeth  gave  a  great  sigh  of  relief  as  the  vicarage  door  closed 
for  the  last  time  upon  her  admirer.  She  had  been  gratified  by  his 
admiration,  she  had  listened  to  him  with  an  air  of  interest,  had 
brightened  and  sparkled  as  she  talked  to  him ;  but  it  was  dull  work 
at  the  best.  There  was  no  real  sympathy,  and  it  was  an  unspeak- 
able relief  to  know  that  he  was  gone. 

'  Thank  heaven  that's  over !'  she  exclaimed ;  '  and  now  I  can 
live  my  own  life  again.' 

After  the  Viscount's  departure  Mrs.  Chevenix  began  to  find  life 
at  Hawleigh  a  burden  too  heavy  for  her  to  bear.  The  ceremonial 
call  which  she  and  her  two  nieces  had  made  at  Ashcombe  about  a 
week  after  the  dinner  there,  had  resulted  in  no  new  invitation,  nor 
in  any  farther  visit  from  Lady  Paulyn.  Intimacy  with  the  inexor- 
able dowager,  which  Aunt  Chevenix  had  done  her  utmost  to  achieve, 
was  evidently  an  impossibility.  So  about  a  week  before  Christmas 
Mrs.  Chevenix  and  her  confidential  maid  left  the  Vicarage,  to  the 
heartfelt  satisfaction  of  Mr.  LuttrclTs  household,  and  not  a  little 
to  the  relief  of  that  hospitable  gentleman  himself. 

December  was  nearly  over.  A  long  dreary  month  it  had  seemed 
to  Elizabeth ;  and  since  that  Sunday  luncheon  at  which  Lord  Pau- 
lyn had  assisted,  Malcolm  Forde  had  paid  no  visit  to  the  Vicarage. 
Elizabeth  had  seen  him  two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  her  dis- 
trict visiting,  and  on  each  occasion  he  had  seemed  to  her  colder  and 
sterner  of  manner  than  on  the  last. 

Gertrude  was  the  only  member  of  the  family  who  made  any  re- 
mark upon  this  falling-away  of  Mr.  Forde's.  The  Vicar  knew  that 
he  worked  harder  than  any  other  labourer  who  had  ever  come  into 
that  vineyard,  and  was  not  surprised  that  he  should  lack  leisure  for 
morning  calls;  nor  had  he  ever  been  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  Vicar- 
age. But  Gertrude  remarked  with  an  injured  air  that  of  late  he  had 
ceased  from  calling  altogether. 

s  I've  no  doubt  he  heard  that  Lord  Paulyn  was  always  here,' 
she  observed ;  '  and  of  course  that  kind  of  society  would  not  be 
likely  to  suit  him.' 
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'  I  can't  see  that  papa's  curates  have  any  right  to  select  our 
society  for  us,'  exclaimed  Blanche,  firing  up  at  this.  'Lord  Paulyn 
was  no  particular  favourite  of  mine,  for  he  used  to  take  about  as 
much  notice  of  me  as  if  I  were  a  chair  or  a  table ;  and  Mr.  Forde 
is  always  nice ;  but  still  I  can't  see  that  he  has  any  right  to  object 
to  our  visitors.'  ' 

'  No  one  spoke  of  such  a  right,  Blanche/  answered  her  eldest 
sister ;  '  but  Mr.  Forde  is  free  to  select  his  own  society,  and  it  is  only 
natural  that  he  should  avoid  a  person  of  Lord  Paulyn's  calibre.' 

Elizabeth  felt  this  defection  keenly.  It  was  not  as  if  she  had 
neglected  her  duties,  or  fallen  away  from  the  right  path  in  any  palp- 
able manner.  She  had  gone  on  with  her  work  unflinchingly,  even 
when,  depressed  by  his  coldness,  her  spirits  had  flagged  and  the  work 
had  grown  wearisome.  She  had  been  constant  in  her  attendance  at 
the  early  services  on  dismal  winter  mornings,  when  the  outer  world 
looked  bleak  and  uninviting.  She  had  struggled  to  be  good,  accord- 
ing to  her  lights,  perceiving  no  sinfulness  in  that  flirtation  with 
Lord  Paulyn,  which  had  helped  to  fill  her  empty  life. 

She  missed  the  excitement  of  these  flirtations  when  Lord  Paulyn 
was  gone.  It  was  all  very  well. to  declare  that  he  had  bored  her, 
and  to  express  herself  relieved  by  his  departure;  but  she  missed  that 
agreeable  ministration  to  her  vanity.  It  had  been  pleasant  to  know, 
when  she  made  her  simple  toilet  for  the  home  dinner,  that  every 
fresh  knot  of  ribbon  in  her  hair  made  her  lovelier  in  the  eyes  of  a 
man  whose  admiration  the  world  counted  worth  winning — pleasant 
to  discover  that  fascinations  which  had  no  power  to  touch  the  cold 
heart  of  Malcolm  Forde  possessed  an  overwhelming  influence  for 
the  master  of  Ashcombe.  Yet  the  end  of  her  flirtation  with  the 
Viscount  was  hardly  less  humiliating  to  her  than  the  coldness  of  the 
Curate.  He  loved  and  he  rode  away.  She  began  to  think  that  she 
had  no  real  power  over  the  hearts  of  men ;  that  she  could  only 
startle  and  bewitch  them  by  her  beauty;  hold  them  for  but  the 
briefest  space  in  her  thrall. 

If  the  Viscount's  admiration  had  gone  a  step  farther,  and  he 
had  made  her  an  offer,  what  would  have  been  her  reply  ?  That  was 
a  question  which  she  had  asked  herself  many  times  of  late,  and  for 
which  she  could  find  no  satisfactory  answer.  The  prospect  was 
almost  too  dazzling  for  her  to  contemplate  with  a  steady  gaze.  Had 
not  a  brilliant  marriage  been  the  dream  of  her  girlhood?  a  vision 
first  evoked  by  some  prophetic  utterances  of  Aunt  Chevenix,  when 
Elizabeth  was  only  a  tall  slip  of  a  girl  in  a  pinafore  practising  major 
and  minor  scales  on  a  battered  old  piano  in  the  school-room.  She 
had  dreamed  of  horses  and  carriages,  and  opera-boxes  and  country 
seats,  from  the  hour  when  she  first  learnt  the  value  of  her  growing 
loveliness  from  that  worldly  teacher.  All  that  was  basest  in  her  na- 
ture, her  ignorant  yearning  for  splendour  and  pleasure,  tat  \&\i<&\sl 
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her  divine  right  to  be  prosperous  and  happy,  had  been  fostered,  half 
unconsciously  perhaps,  by  Aunt  Chevenix.  Mrs.  Luttrell  was  the 
weakest  and  simplest  of  women,  and  had  always  referred  to  her 
sister-in-law  as  the  very  oracle  of  social  existence,  and  had  fondly 
believed  in  that  lady  as  a  leader  of  London  fashion  to  her  dying 
day.  There  had  been  no  home  influence  in  the  vicarage  household 
to  counteract  the  Chevenix  influence,  and  although  Elizabeth  took  a 
pride  in  defying  her  aunt  upon  occasions,  she  was  not  the  less  her 
faithful  disciple. 

Gould  she  have  refused  such  an  offer  from  Lord  Paulyn  ?  Gould 
she  of  her  own  free  will  have  put  aside  at  once  and  for  ever— since 
two  such  chances  would  hardly  come  in  her  obscure  life — all  the 
delights  and  triumphs  of  this  world,  all  the  pleasures  she  had 
dreamed  of?  It  hardly  seemed  possible  that  she  could  have  been  so 
heroic  as  to  say  no.  It  was  very  certain,  on  the  other  hand,  that  she 
did  not  care  for  Reginald  Paulyn,  that  his  handsome  face  had  no 
charm  for  her,  that  the  lingering  clasp  of  his  strong  hand  sent  no 
thrill  to  her  heart,  that  his  society  after  the  first  half-hour  became  a 
bore  to  her.  It  was  quite  as  certain  that  there  was  another  man 
whose  coldest  look  quickened  the  beating  of  her  heart,  whose  lightest 
touch  had  a  magical  influence ;  for  whose  sake  poverty  would  seem  no 
hardship,  obscurity  no  affliction ;  by  whose  side  she  could  have  felt 
herself  strong  enough  to  make  life's  pilgrimage  over  ever  so  thorny 
a  road. 

'I  could  hardly  have  been  so  demented  as  to  refuse  him/  she 
thought,  remembering  that  this  one  man  for  whom  she  could  have  so 
cheerfully  sacrificed  all  her  visions  of  earthly  glory  had  no  desire  to 
profit  by  her  self-abnegation. 

Christmas  was  close  at  hand,  and  the  Luttrell  girls  were  busy 
from  morning  till  evening  with  the  decoration  of  the  two  churches ; 
but  Elizabeth  performed  her  share  of  this  labour  with  a  somewhat 
listless  air,  and  did  a  good  deal  more  looking-on  than  Gertrude  or 
Diana  approved  of.  She  was  beginning  to  be  very  tired  of  her  work, 
tired  even  of  her  poor  people,  despite  their  affection  for  her.  It 
seemed  altogether  such  a  dreary  business,  uncheered  by  Mr.  Forde's 
counsel  or  approbation ;  not  that  he  would  have  withheld  his  coun- 
sel, had  she  taken  the  trouble  to  ask  for  it ;  but  she  could  not  bring 
herself  to  do  that.  She  remembered  that  October  day  in  the  vicarage 
garden  when  they  had  walked  together  over  the  fallen  leaves,  while 
autumn  winds  moaned  dismally,  and  autumn  clouds  obscured  the 
sun — that  day  when  they  had  seemed  so  near  to  each  other,  and  when 
the  dull  gray  world  had  been  lighted  with  that  light  that  never  was 
on  sea  or  shore — the  light  of  a  great  joy.  What  would  she  not  have 
done  for  his  sake,  if  he  had  only  taken  the  trouble  to  order  her.  If 
he  had  been  a  Redemptorist  father,  and  had  presented  her  with  a  cat- 
o'-nine't&ils  wherewith  to  go  and  scourge  herself,  she  would  have 
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taken  the  whip  from  him  with  a  smile,  and  departed  cheerfully  to  do 
his  bidding.  But  he  asked  no  more  from  her  than  from  any  other 
member  of  that  little  band  of  ladies  who  helped  him  in  the  care  of 
his  poor,  and  he  distinguished  her  from  that  little  band  only  by  his 
peculiar  coldness. 

She  flung  down  her  garland  of  ivy  and  holly  with  an  impatient 
air,  in  the  midst  of  a  little  cluster  of  ladies  working  busily  in  the 
vestry  of  St.  Clement's,  the  decorations  whereof  were  but  half  com- 
pleted. 

*  I  shall  do  no  more/  she  said ;  '  my  fingers  ache  and  smart 
horribly.  I  am  tired  of  the  whole  business ;  tired  of  parish  work 
altogether.' 

Miss  Melvin  looked  up  at  her  friend  wonderingly,  with  her  meek 
blue  eyes. 

'  Why,  Lizzie,  I'm  surprised  to  hear  you  say  that,'  she  exclaimed. 
'  Mr.  Forde  says  you  are  the  very  best  of  his  district  visitors,  because 
you  are  sympathetic,  and  the  poor  people  understand  you.' 

'  I  feel  very  much  honoured  by  his  praise/  said  Elizabeth,  with 
a  scornful  little  laugh ;  '  but  as  he  has  never  taken  the  trouble  to 
give  me  the  slightest  encouragement  of  late,  I  begin  to  find  the 
work  a  little  disheartening.9 

'  Elizabeth  has  an  insatiable  appetite  for  praise,'  remarked  Ger- 
trude ;  '  and  I  daresay  she  has  been  not  a  little  spoiled  by  Lord 
Paulyn's  absurd  flatteries.' 

'  You  have  been  rather  fortunate  in  escaping  that  kind  of  con- 
tamination, Gerty,'  replied  Elizabeth,  whose  temper  was  by  no 
means  at  its  best  on  this  particular  Christmas-eve ;  '  but  I  assure 
you  it  is  rather  nice  to  have  a  viscount  for  one's  slave.' 

'  Even  when  his  bondage  sits  so  lightly  that  he  is  able  to  shake 
it  off  at  any  moment,'  said  Gertrude.  To  which  Elizabeth  would 
have  no  doubt  replied,  but  for  the  sound  of  a  firm  tread  upon  the 
stone  threshold,  and  the  sudden  opening  of  the  door,  which  had  been 
left  ajar  by  the  busy  workers. 

It  was  Mr.  Forde  on  his  round  of  inspection.  Elizabeth  won- 
dered whether  he  had  overheard  that  shallow  unladylike  talk  about 
Lord  Paulyn.  She  picked  up  her  unfinished  garland,  and  set  to 
work  again  hurriedly,  glad  of  any  excuse  for  hiding  her  face  from 
his  cold  gaze. 

He  did  not  stop  long  in  the  vestry,  only  long  enough  for  a 
general  good-morning,  and  a  few  questions  about  the  decorations ; 
nor  did  he  address  one  word  to  Elizabeth  Luttrell.  Her  face  was 
still  bent  over  her  work,  and  the  wounded  fingers  were  moving 
busily,  when  she  heard  tho  door  shut  behind  him,  and  his  departing 
footstep  on  the  pavement  of  the  church. 

He  had  come  to  the  vestry-door  just  in  time  to  hear  Elizabeth's 
flippant  speech  about  Lord  Paulyn ;  a  speech  which  to  hi&  ib&&& 
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seemed  to  reveal  the  utter  shallowness  and  worthlessness  of  the 
woman  he  had  suffered  himself  to  love. 

'  And  yet  she  has  been  able  to  cheat  me  into  a  belief  in  the 
latent  nobility  of  her  nature ;  she  has  been  able  to  bewilder  my 
reason  as  she  has  bewitched  my  heart/  he  said  to  himself,  as  he 
walked  slowly  down  the  quiet  aisle,  and  out  into  the  bleak  church- 
yard ;  '  as  she  has  distracted  me  from  better  thoughts  and  higher 
hopes,  and  has  been  an  evil  influence  in  my  life  from  the  first  fatal 
hour  in  which  I  let  her  creep  into  my  heart.' 

Even  the  Vicar's  friendly  invitation  for  Christmas-day  was  re- 
jected by  Mr.  Forde.  He  would  have  been  very  happy  to  join  that 
agreeable  circle,  he  wrote,  but  it  was  a  pleasure  which  he  felt  it 
safer  to  deny  himself.  The  services  on  that  day  were  numerous ; 
there  were  sick  people  he  had  promised  to  see  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  and  he  should  hardly  have  time  for  anything  else,  and  so  on. 
He  spent  his  day  between  the  two  churches  and  those  sick-rooms, 
and  his  night  in  solitary  reading  and  meditation ;  trying  to  lift  his 
soul  to  that  higher  level  whither  it  had  been  wont  to  soar  before  an 
earthly  passion  clogged  its  wings. 

That  he  would,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  him  in  his  position 
as  Mr.  LuttrelTs  curate,  renounce  and  abjure  the  society  of  Mr. 
LuttrelTs  daughter,  was  a  resolution  that  he  had  arrived  at  very 
promptly  on  hearing  the  town-talk  about  Lord  Paulyn's  frequent 
visits  at  the  Vicarage. 

'  I  will  not  trust  myself  near  her,'  he  said  to  himself.  '  She 
has  deceived  me  in  the  past,  and  would  deceive  me  again  in  the 
future.  I  have  no  power  to  resist  her  witchery,  except  by  sepa- 
rating myself  from  her  for  ever.' 

He  was  just  strong  enough  to  do  this ;  he  had  just  sufficient 
force  of  will  to  avoid  the  siren.  Knowing  the  houses  in  which  she 
was  most  likely  to  be  found,  her  customary  hours,  the  way  she  took 
in  her  walks,  knowing  almost  every  detail  of  her  daily  life,  and  how 
easy  it  would  be  for  him  to  meet  her,  not  once  did  he  swerve  from 
the  rigid  line  which  he  had  marked  out  for  his  conduct;  he  saw  the 
familiar  figure  in  the  distance  sometimes,  and  never  quickened  his 
step  to  overtake  it.  He  heard  that  she  was  expected  in  a  cottage 
where  he  was  visiting,  and  hurried  his  departure  straightway  rather 
than  run  the  hazard  of  meeting  her.  But  it  is  hardly  by  these 
means  that  a  man  learns  to  forget  the  woman  he  loves.  It  is  a  kind 
of  schooling  that  is  apt  to  end  another  way.  Perhaps  no  man  ever 
yet  forgot  by  trying  to  forget ;  but  he  is  on  the  highway  to  forget- 
fulness  when  he  tries  to  remember. 

A  poison  had  entered  into  Malcolm  Forde' s  life.     That  sacred 

calling  which  demands  the  service  of  a  heart  uncorrupted  by  earthly 

passions  began  to  weigh  upon  him  like  a  bondage.    It  was  not  that 

he  was  in  any  manner  weary  of  his  office,  but  rather  that  he  began 
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io  feel  himself  unfitted  for  it.  A  deadly  sense  of  monotony  crept 
into  his  mind.  He  began  to  doubt  his  powers  of  usefulness;  to 
fancy  that  his  career  at  Hawleigh  was  like  the  round  of  a  horse  in  a 
mill,  grinding  on  for  ever,  and  tending  towards  no  higher  result 
-than  that  common  daily  bread.  The  natural  result  of  these  lan- 
guors— these  painful  doubts  of  his  own  worthiness — -was  to  turn  his 
thoughts  in  that  direction  whither  they  had  turned  not  unfrequently 
in  the  days  when  he  had  been  better  contented  with  his  lot.  He 
began  to  think  more  seriously  than  ever  upon  that  missionary  life 
which  comes  nearer  to  the  apostolic  form  of  service  than  the  smooth 
pastures  of  the  church  at  home.  He  collected  all  the  information  he 
-could  obtain  upon  this  subject ;  wrote  to  men  who  had  the  work  at 
heart,  and  who  knew  where  a  worker  of  his  stamp  was  most  wanted. 
'I  have  a  vigorous  constitution/  he  wrote  to  one  of  his  corre- 
spondents, '  and  have  hardly  ever  known  a  day's  illness.  I  am 
therefore  not  afraid  of  climate ;  and  if  I  do  finally  determine  to  go,  I 
should  wish  to  go  where  such  labour  as  I  can  give  would  be  of  real 
value;  where  a  weaker  man  might  be  unfit  for  the  ordeal,  incapable 
•of  facing  difficulties  and  dangers  which  I  feel  myself  qualified  to 
cope  with  and  overcome.  Do  not  think  that  I  am  boasting  of  my 
strength ;  I  only  wish  to  remind  you  that  my  former  profession  has 
in  some  measure  inured  me  to  peril  and  hardship,  and  that  I  should 
be  glad  to  be  able  to  employ  some  of  that  military  spirit  still  inher- 
ent in  my  composition  in  the  nobler  service  to  which  it  is  now  my 
privilege  to  belong.  I  want  to  feel  myself  a  soldier  and  servant  of 
Christ's  church  militant  here  on  earth,  in  every  sense  of  the  word; 
and  I  do  not  in  my  present  mood  find  the  work  of  a  rural  parish  ade- 
quate for  the  satisfaction  of  this  desire.' 

Chaptee  XI. 

1  'Tis  the  pest 
Of  love,  that  fairest  joys  give  most  unrest ; 
That  things  of  delicate  and  tenderest  worth 
Are  swallow'd  all,  and  made  a  seared  dearth, 
By  one  consuming  flame :  it  doth  immerse 
And  suffocate  true  blessings  in  a  curse. 
Half  happy,  by  comparison  of  bliss, 
Is  miserable.' 

That  Christmas  at  Hawleigh  was  not  a  peculiarly  festive  season. 
Mr.  Luttrell  being  happily  rid  of  his  sister  was  indisposed  for  far- 
ther society,  preferring  to  bask  in  the  genial  glow  of  his  hearth  un- 
trammelled by  the  duties  of  hospitality.  So  the  Luttrell  girls  sat 
round  the  fire  on  Christmas  evening  in  a  dismal  circle,  while  their 
father,  silent  and  motionless  as  the  sculptured  figure  of  some  house- 
hold god,  slumbered  peacefully  in  his  easy-chair  behind  the  banner 
screen  that  had  shaded  the  fair  features  of  Aunt  Chevenix. 
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'  I  really  do  wish  that  boy-baby  had  lived/  exclaimed  Blanche 
after  a  long  silence,  alluding  to  an  infant  scion  of  the  house  of  Lnttrell 
which  had  perished  untimely.  *  Of  course,  I  know  he'd  have  been  a 
nuisance  to  us  all — brothers  always  are — but  still  he'd  have  been 
something.  He  must  have  imparted  a  little  variety  to  the  tenor  of 
our  miserable  lives.  Papa  would  have  been  obliged  to  send  him  to 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  where  he  would  have  got  into  debt  for  shirt- 
studs  and  meerschaum  pipes  and  things,  no  doubt;  but  he  would  have 
brought  home  nice  young  men,  perhaps,  in  the  long  vacation,  and 
that  would  be  some  amusement.  He  might  have  touted  for  papa  in 
a  gentlemanly  way,  and  brought  home  young  men  for  him  to  coach.' 

'Blanche/  exclaimed  Gertrude,  'you  positively  grow  more  revolt- 
ingly  vulgar  in  your  ideas  every  day.' 

'  Let  the  poor  child  talk/  cried  Diana,  with  a  stifled  yawn.  '  I 
wonder  she  has  spirit  enough  left  to  be  vulgar ;  any  invertebrate  crea- 
ture can  be  ladylike,  but  vulgarity  requires  a  certain  amount  of 
animal  spirits,  and  I  am  sure  such  a  miserable  Christmas  as  this  is 
a  damper  for  any  one's  vivacity.' 

Elizabeth  said  nothing.  She  sat  on  a  low  seat  opposite  the 
fire,  motionless  as  her  slumbering  father,  but  with  her  great  dark 
eyes  wide  open,  gazing  dreamily  at  the  smouldering  log  which 
dropped  its  white  ashes  slowly  and  silently  into  a  deep  chasm  of 
dull  red  coal.  She  had  sat  thus  for  the  last  half  hour  thinking  her 
own  thoughts,  and  taking  no  part  in  her  sisters'  desultory  snatches 
of  talk. 

'  "  She  sat  like  Patience  on  a  monument,  smiling  at  grief,"  ' 
exclaimed  Diana  presently,  exasperated  by  this  silence.  '  Upon  my 
word,  Lizzie,  you  are  not  the  best  company  for  a  winter's  night  by 
the  fire.' 

'  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  good  company/  replied  Elizabeth  coolly. 

'How  different  it  would  be  if  Lord  Paulyn  were  here !'  said  Diana, 
whose  temper  had  been  somewhat  soured  by  the  dreariness  of  that 
long  evening ;  '  then  you  would  be  all  smiles  and  bewitchment.' 

'  I  should  do  my  best  to  entertain  a  visitor,  of  course.  I  do  not 
consider  myself  bound  to  entertain  you.' 

'  Poor  Lizzie/  murmured  Diana,  with  an  insolent  air  of  com- 
passion. '  We  ought  not  to  be  hard  upon  you.  It  is  rather  a  trial 
for  any  girl  to  have  a  coronet  dangled  before  her  eyes  in  that  tanta- 
lising manner,  and  nothing  to  come  of  her  conquest  after  all !' 

'  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  I  ever  angled  for  Lord  Paulyn/  cried 
Elizabeth,  with  a  sudden  flash  of  scornful  anger,  '  or  that  I  could  not 
have  him  if  I  chose  ?' 

'  I  mean  to  say/  replied  Diana,  in  a  provokingly  deliberate  man- 
ner, '  that  you  and  Aunt  Chevenix  tried  your  very  hardest  to  catch 
him,  and  did  not  succeed.  Perhaps  you  look  forward  to  seeing 
him  in  London,  and  subjugating  him  there  ;  but  I  fancy  that  if  a 
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woman  cannot  bring  an  admirer  to  her  feet  in  the  first  flush  of 
her  conquest,  she  is  hardly  likely  to  bring  him  there  later.  He  has 
time  for  reflection  and  distraction,  you  see;  and  a  man  who  has  suf- 
ficient prudence  to  keep  himself  uncommitted  as  cleverly  as  Lord 
Paulyn  did,  would  be  the  very  man  to  cure  himself  of  a  foolish  in- 
fatuation. I  don't  mean  to  say  anything  offensive,  but  of  course 
a  marriage  with  one  of  us  would  be  a  very  disadvantageous  alliance 
for  a  man  in  his  position/ 

*  You  are  extremely  wise,  my  dear  Di,  and  have  acquired  your 
wisdom  in  the  bitter  school  of  experience.  But  I  doubt  if  you  are 
quite  infallible;  and  to  show  you  that  I  am  ready  to  back  my  opinion, 
as  Lord  Paulyn  says,  I  will  bet  you  poor  dear  mamma's  pearl  neck- 
lace, my  only  valuable  possession,  that  if  he  and  I  live  so  long,  I 
will  be  Lady  Paulyn  before  next  Christmas  day.' 

A  foolish  wager  to  make,  perhaps,  when  her  heart  was  given 
utterly  to  another  man ;  but  these  little  sisterly  skirmishes  always 
brought  out  the  worst  points  in  Elizabeth's  character.  She  had  been 
thinking  too,  as  she  watched  the  softly-dropping  ashes,  of  all  the 
grandeurs  and  pleasures  with  which  she  might  have  surrounded  her- 
self at  such  a  season  as  this,  were  she  the  wife  of  Viscount  Paulyn; 
thinking  of  that  dismal  old  house  at  Ashcombe,  and  the  transforma- 
tion that  she  might  effect  there ;  the  spacious  rooms  glowing  with 
firelight  and  innumerable  candles,  filled  with  pleasant  people,  new 
furniture,  splendid  draperies,  life  and  colour  throughout  that  man- 
sion, where  now  reigned  a  death-like  gloom  and  grayness,  as  if  the 
dust  of  many  generations  had  settled  and  become  fixed  there,  cover- 
ing all  things  with  its  dull  neutral  hue.  These  visions  were  strangely 
sweet  to  her  shallow  soul ;  and  mingled  with  the  thoughts  of  those 
possible  triumphs  there  was  always  the  thought  of  Malcolm  Forde, 
and  the  impression  that  such  a  marriage  would  make  upon  him. 

'  He  would  see  that  at  least  some  one  can  care  for  me/  she 
said  to  herself ;  *  that  if  I  am  not  good  enough  for  him,  I  may  be 
good  enough  for  his  superior  in  rank  and  fortune.' 

And  then  came  a  vision  of  that  tall  figure  and  grave  face  among 
the  witnesses  of  her  wedding.  He  would  take  his  subordinate  part 
in  the  service,  no  doubt ;  '  by  the  Vicar  of  Hawleigh,  father  to  the 
bride,  assisted  by  the  Reverend  Malcolm  Forde.' 

'  He  would  not  care,'  she  thought,  '  he  would  not  even  be  angry 
with  me.  But  he  would  preach  me  a  sermon  about  my  increased 
means  of  usefulness ;  he  would  expect  me  to  become  a  sister  of 
mercy  on  a  wider  scale.' 

After  that  joyless  Christmas-time  life  seemed  to  Elizabeth  Lut- 
trell  to  become  almost  intolerable  by  reason  of  its  dreariness.  She 
gave  up  her  spasmodic  attempts  at  active  usefulness  altogether. 
She  had  emptied  her  purse  for  her  poor ;  wearied  herself  in  going 
to  and  fro  between  the  Vicarage  and  their  hovels ;  steeled  het%di 
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to  the  lips  in  their  difficulties  and  sorrows,  and  to  some  of  them  at 
least  had  contrived  to  render  herself  very  dear ;  and  having  done 
this,  she  all  at  once  abandoned  them,  stayed  at  home  and  brooded 
upon  her  vexations,  sat  for  long  hours  at  her  piano,  playing  vrild 
passionate  music,  which  seemed  like  a  stormy  voice  answering  her 
stormy  heart. 

'  Let  him  come  to  me  and  remonstrate  with  me  again,'  she  said 
to  herself,  looking  up  with  haggard  eyes  at  the  drawing-room  door, 
as  if  she  expected  to  see  that  tall  figure  appear  at  her  invocation. 
*  Let  him  come  to  reprove  me,  and  I  will  tell  him  that  I  am  tired 
of  working  without  any  earthly  reward ;  that  I  have  neither  faith 
nor  patience  to  labour  for  a  recompense  that  I  am  only  to  win, 
perhaps  half  a  century  hence,  in  heaven.  And  who  knows  if  I 
should  see  his  face  there,  or  hear  his  voice  praising  me?' 

But  the  days  went  by,  and  Mr.  Forde  took  no  heed  o£  this 
second  defection. 

One  thing  only  gave  colour  to  Elizabeth's  life  in  this  hopeless 
time,  and  that  was  the  daily  service  in  the  big  empty  church  of  St. 
Clement's,  at  which  she  saw  the  cold  grave  face  that  had  usurped 
so  fatal  a  power  over  her  soul.  Once  in  every  day  she  must  needs 
see  him  ;  once  in  every  day  she  must  needs  hear  his  voice ;  and  it 
was  to  see  and  hear  him  that  she  rose  early  on  those  cheerless 
winter  mornings  and  shared  the  devotions  of  a  few  feeble  old  women 
in  poke  bonnets,  and  a  sprinkling  of  maiden  ladies  with  frost-pinched 
noses  showing  rosy-tipped  beneath  their  veils.  It  was  not  a  pure 
worship  which  was  wafted  heavenward  with  Elizabeth's  orisons; 
rather,  no  worship  at  all,  but  an  impious  adoration  of  the  creature 
instead  of  the  Creator  ;  in  every  word  in  the  familiar  prayers,  eveiy 
sentence  in  the  morning  lessons,  she  heard  the  voice  of  the  man  she 
loved,  and  nothing  more.  His  voice  with  its  slow  solemn  depths 
of  music ;  h  is  face  with  its  earnest  eyes  for  ever  overlooking  her. 
These  were  the  sole  elements  of  that  daily  service ;  she  went  to 
church  to  see  and  to  hear  Malcolm  Forde,  and  knew  in  her  heart  of 
hearts  that  it  was  for  this  alone  she  went ;  and  in  some  remorseful 
moments  wondered  that  heaven's  swift  vengeance  did  not  descend 
upon  so  impious  a  creature. 

'  How  could  I  bear  mv  life  if  I  were  married  to  another  man 
and  it  were  a  deadly  sin  to  think  of  him  ?'  she  asked  herself  wonder- 
ingly ;  and  then  argued  with  herself  that  in  an  utterly  new  life,  a 
life  filled  to  overflowing  with  the  pleasures  that  had  never  yet  been 
within  her  reach,  pleasures  that  would  have  all  the  freshness  and 
delight  of  novelty,  sho  must  surely  find  it  an  easy  matter  to  shut 
Malcolm  Forde' s  image  out  of  her  heart. 

'  In  what  is  he  different  from  all  other  men,  that  I  should  go  on 
lamenting  him  for  ever  ?'  she  thought.  '  If  I  lived  in  the  world,  I 
should  meet  his  superiors  every  day  of  my  life.     But  living  out  of 
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he  world — seeing  only  such  people  as  Frederick  Melvin  and  his 
ellow-creatures — it  is  hardly  wonderful  that  I  think  him  a  demi- 
pd.' 

And  then,  in  the  next  moment,  with  a  passionate  scorn  of  her 
wn  arguments,  she  would  exclaim : 

'  But  he  is  above  all  other  men  !  There  is  no  one  like  him  in 
hat  great  world  I  am  so  ignorant  of.  There  is  no  one  else  whose 
oldest  word  could  seem  sweeter  than  the  praise  of  other  men.  There 
i  no  one  else  whose  very  shadow  across  my  path  could  be  more  to 
le  than  the  love  of  all  the  world  besides.' 

In  this  blank  pause  of  her  life,  when  all  the  machinery  of  her 
xistence,  which  had  for  a  long  time  been  gradually  growing  abomin- 
able to  her  by  reason  of  its  monotony,  seemed  all  at  once  to  become 
oo  hateful  for  endurance ;  like  a  long  dusty  road,  which  for  a  certain 
listance  the  pilgrim  treads  with  a  kind  of  hopefulness,  until  grown 
ootsore  and  weary  long  ere  the  end  of  his  journey,  .that  long  white 
oad  under  the  broiling  sun,  those  changeless  hedges,  that  pitiless 
ranting  sky,  become  an  affliction  hardly  to  be  borne ; — in  this  sudden 
ailure  of  happiness  and  hope  it  was  not  unnatural  that  Elizabeth's 
>yes  should  turn  with  some  kind  of  longing  to  the  dazzling  prospect 
perpetually  exhibited  to  them  by  Aunt  Chfevenix. 

*  Remember,  my  dearest  Lizzie,'  wrote  that  lady,  whose  longest 
apistles  were  always  addressed  to  Elizabeth — '  remember  that  you 
bave  a  great  future  before  you,  and  pray  do  not  suffer  yourself  to  be 
lepressed  by  any  remarks  which  envy  or  malice  may  dictate  to  those 
who  feel  themselves  your  inferiors  in  accomplishments  and  personal 
appearance.  Your  fate  is  in  your  own  hands,  my  dearest  girl,  and  it 
is  you  alone  who  can  hinder,  by  a  foolish  preference,  of  which  I  can- 
not think  with  common  patience,  the  very  high  advancement  which  I 
Feel  assured  Fortune  holds  in  reserve  for  you.  But  I  venture  to 
believe  that  your  absurd  admiration  of  Mr.  F —  is  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Think,  my  love,  of  the  delight  you  would  feel  in  being  mis- 
tress of  a  brilliant  establishment  —  in  finding  yourself  the  centre 
of  an  aristocratic  and  fashionable  circle,  invited  to  state  balls  and 
royal  garden-parties — and  then  contrast  this  picture  with  the  vision 
of  some  obscure  rustic  parsonage,  its  Sunday-school,  its  old  women  in 
black  bonnets — that  species  of  black  bonnet  which  I  imagine  must 
be  a  natural  product  of  the  soil  in  agricultural  districts,  so  inevitable 
is  its  appearance,  and  I  can  hardly  believe  there  are  people  still 
living  who  would  voluntarily  make  a  thing  of  that  shape.  Look 
upon  this  picture,  my  dearest  girl,  and  then  on  that, — as  Pope,  or 
3ome  other  old-fashioned  writer,  has  observed, — and  let  reason  be 
your  guide.  Easter,  I  am  pleased  to  see,  falls  early  this  year,  by 
nrhich  means  we  shall  have  done  with  Lent  before  the  fino  weather 
begins.  I  shall  expect  you  as  soon  after  Easter  Sunday  as  your 
papa  can  manage  to  bring  you.' 
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To  this  visit  she  looked  forward  as  a  release  from  that  life  which 
had  of  late  become  worse  than  bondage;  but  even  in  this  looking  for- 
ward there  was  an  element  of  despair.  She  might  have  balls  and 
garden-parties,  and  pleasures  without  number;  she  might  wear  fine 
dresses,  and  sun  her  beauty  in  the  light  of  admiring  eyes ;  but  she 
would  see  him  no  more.  Would  it  not  be  happier  for  her  to  be  thus 
divided,  than  to  see  him  day  by  day,  and  every  day  become  more 
assured  of  his  indifference  ?  Yes,  she  told  herself.  And  in  that 
whirlpool  of  London  life  was  it  likely  she  would  be  for  ever  haunted 
by  his  image  ? 

*  It  is  this  Mariana-in-the-moated-grange  kind  of  life  that  is  kill- 
ing me,'  she  said  to  herself,  as  she  sat  by  her  turret  window,  pre- 
ferring her  fireless  bedroom  to  the  society  of  her  sisters,  watching 
the  winter  rain  fall  slowly  in  the  drenched  garden,  and  the  dripping 
sun-dial  by  which  she  had  stood  so  often  talking  to  Malcolm  Fordo 
in  the  summer  that  was  gone.  It  was  arranged  that  Mr.  Luttrell 
and  his  third  daughter  should  go  to  London  on  the  80th  of  March, 
the  Vicar  treating  himself  to  a  week's  holiday  in  town,  after  the 
fatigue  of  the  Easter  services ;  a  burden  which  was  chiefly  borne  by 
the  broad  shoulders  of  Malcolm  Forde.  Towards  the  end  of  Febru- 
ary, therefore,  Elizabeth  was  able  to  occupy  herself  with  the  pleasing 
task  of  preparing  for  the  visit;  a  business  which  involved  a  good  deal 
of  dressmaking,  and  a  greater  outlay  than  the  Vicar  approved.  He 
grumbled  and  endured,  however,  as  he  had  grumbled  and  endured 
when  Gertrude  and  Diana  spread  their  young  pinions  for  their  brief 
flight  into  those  fashionable  skies. 

*  It  seems  a  nonsensical  waste  of  money/  he  said  with  a  doleful 
sigh,  as  he  wrote  a  final  clearing-up  check  for  the  Hawleigh  dress- 
maker, *  and  I  don't  suppose  that  your  visit  will  result  in  anything 
more  than  your  sisters'  visits.  But  Maria  would  lead  me  a  life  if  I 
refused  to  let  you  go.' 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,  papa,'  exclaimed  Gertrude.  '  Pray  do  not 
make  any  comparison  between  Elizabeth  and  i*£.  She  belongs  to 
quite  a  different  order  of  beings,  and  is  sure  to  make  a  brilliant 
match.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  world  can  overlook  her 
merits.' 

'  I  don't  know  about  that,'  said  the  Vicar,  with  a  rueful  glance 
at  the  figures  on  his  check ;  '  but  this  seems  a  large  amount  to  pay 
for  dress-making.  I  think  girls  in  your  position — the  daughters  of 
a  professional  man — ought  to  make  your  own  gowns.' 

'  The  bill  isn't  all  for  dress-making,  papa;  Miss  March  has  found 
the  material,'  said  Elizabeth,  waving  the  question  of  what  a  girl  in 
her  position  ought  or  ought  not  to  do.  *  The  trimmings  are  rather 
expensive,  perhaps ;  but  dresses  are  so  much  trimmed  nowadays.' 

'  Yes,  that's  what  I  hear  on  every  side,  when  I  complain  of  my 
bills/  replied  the  Yicar.    'Butcher's  meat  is  so  much  dearer  now- 
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adays,  says  the  cook ;  fodder  has  risen  since  last  month,  says  the 
groom;  Russia  is  consuming  our  coals,  and  prices  are  mounting 
-daily,  says  the  coal-merfchant.  But  unhappily  my  income  is  not  so 
elastic — that  is  a  fixed  quantity  ;  and  I  fear  the  time  is  at  hand 
when  to  make  that  square  with  our  necessities  will  be  something 
like  attempting  to  square  the  circle.' 

The  Luttrell  girls  were  accustomed  to  mild  waitings  of  this  kind 
when  the  paternal  check-book  had  to  be  produced,  and  checks  were 
signed  as  reluctantly  as  if  they  had  been  death-warrants  waiting  for 
the  sign-manual  of  a  tender-hearted  king;  so  they  were  not  deeply 
impressed  by  this  threat  of  future  destitution.  They  gave  their 
minds  very  cheerfully  to  the  preparation  of  their  summer  clothing; 
envied  Elizabeth  those  extra  garments  provided  for  her  approaching 
visit ;  quarrelled  and  made  friends  again  after  the  manner  of  sisters 
whose  affection  is  tempered  by  certain  individual  failings. 

Frivolous  as  the  distraction  might  be,  this  choosing  of  colours 
and  materials,  and  trying-on  of  new  apparel,  served  to  brighten  the 
bleak  days  of  a  blusterous  March  with  a  feeble  light.  Elizabeth 
thought  just  a  little  less  of  her  hopeless  wasted  love,  while  Miss 
March's  head  apprentice  was  coming  to  the  Vicarage  every  day  with 
patterns  of  gimps  and  fringes  and  laces  and  ruchings,  for  the  selec- 
tion whereof  all  the  sisters  had  to  be  convened  like  a  synod.  Even 
Gertrude  and  Diana  were  not  altogether  ill-natured,  and  gave  them- 
selves up  to  these  deliberations  with  a  friendly  air ;  while  Blanche 
flung  herself  into  the  subject  with  youthful  ardour,  and  wound  up 
her  approval  of  every  article  by  the  declaration  that  she  would  have 
one  like  it  when  she  went  to  Aunt  Chevenix  for  her  London  season. 

'  Or  perhaps  you'll  be  married,  and  have  a  town-house,  Lizzie, 
and  I  shall  come  to  you;  which  would  be  much  nicer  than  being 
under  Auntie's  thumb.  And  of  course  you'd  enjoy  bringing  out  a 
younger  sister.  Viscountess  Paulyn,  on  her  marriage,  by  Lucretia 
Viscountess  Paulyn ;  Miss  Blanche  Luttrell,  by  her  sister,  Viscount- 
ess Paulyn.     Wouldn't  that  look  well  in  the  local  papers  ?' 

Chapter  XII. 

'  A  man  can  have  but  one  life  and  one  death, 
One  heaven,  one  hell.    Let  me  fulfil  my  fate. 
Grant  me  my  heaven  now  !    Let  me  know  you  mine, 
Prove  you  mine,  write  my  name  upon  your  brow, 
Hold  you  and  have  you,  and  then  die  away, 
If  God  please,  with  completion  in  my  soulP 

Mb.  Forde's  letters  brought  a  more  definite  response  than  he 
had  looked  for.  One  of  the  chief  members  of  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  wrote,  strongly  urging  him  to  lend  himself 
to  that  vast  work.     It  was  just  such  men  as  ho  who  were  wanted, 
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and  the  need  for  such  was  great.  A  new  mission  to  a  land  of  more 
than  Cimmerian  darkness  was  on  foot ;  the  harvest  was  ready ;  had 
Jong  been  waiting  for  the  sickle,  but  fitting  labourers  were  few.  The 
letter  was  long  and  eloquent,  and  went  home  to  Malcolm  Forde's 
heart. 

From  the  first,  from  that  first  hour  in  which  the  slumbering 
depths  of  his  spirit  had  been  stirred  with  a  sudden  rush  of  religious, 
enthusiasm  —  like  that  strange  ruffling  of  Siloam's  still  waters  be- 
neath the  breath  of  God's  angel  —  from  that  initial  hour  in  which, 
beside  the  clay-cold  corpse  of  her  who  should  have  been  his  wife, 
he  dedicated  his  life  to  the  service  of  his  God,  he  had  meant  to- 
do  something — to  make  a  name  which  should  mark  him  out  from 
the  unnoted  ranks  of  the  church — to  accomplish  a  work  which 
should  be  in  itself  the  noblest  monument  that  he  could  raise  to  the 
memory  of  his  lost  bride.  Not  in  a  quiet  country. parish  could  he 
find  the  fulness  of  his  desires.  It  was  something  to  have  made  a 
ripple  upon  this  stagnant  pool ;  something  to  have  stirred  the  foul 
scum  of  indifference  that  had  defiled  these  tideless  waters.  But 
having  done  this  successfully,  having  awakened  new  life  and  vigour 
in  this  slumberous  flock,  he  began  to  think  in  all  earnestness 
that  it  was  time  for  him  to  be  moving  forward.  The  life  here 
was  in  no  manner  unpleasing  to  him ;  it  was  sweet  rather,  sweet 
in  its  utter  peacefulness,  and  the  fruition  of  all  his  present  desires. 
He  knew  himself  beloved  and  honoured ;  knew  himself  to  have  ac- 
quired unwittingly  the  first  place,  and  not  the  second,  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  this  congregation.  But  all  this  was  not  enough  to 
the  man  who  had  made  St.  Paul  his  typical  churchman — to  the  man 
who  boasted  of  himself  as  a  soldier  and  servant  of  Christ.  Very 
sweet  was  this  pleasant  resting-place ;  very  dear  the  affection  that 
greeted  him  on  every  side ;  the  blushing  cheeks  and  reverent  eyes 
of  school-children  lifted  to  him  as  he  went  along  the  quiet  street ; 
the  warm  praises  of  men  and  women ;  the  genial  welcome  that 
greeted  him  in  every  household ;  the  hushed  expectancy  and  upward 
look  of  rapt  attention  that  marked  his  entrance  to  the  pulpit.  But 
precious  though  these  things  might  be  to  him,  they  were  not  the 
accomplishment  of  his  mission.  It  was  as  a  pilgrim  he  had  entered 
the  church ;  a  teacher  whose  influence  for  good  could  not  he  used  in 
too  wide  a  field.  Not  in  this  smooth  garden-ground  could  he  find 
room  for  his  labour;  his  soul  yearned  for  the  pathless  forest,  to 
stand  with  the  pioneer's  axe  on  his  shoulder  alone  in  the  primeval 
wilderness,  with  a  new  world  to  conquer,  a  new  race  of  men  to  gather 
into  the  fold  of  Christ. 

This  having  been  in  his  thoughts  from  the  very  first  —  a  desire 
that  had  mingled  with  his  dreams,  sleeping  and  waking,  from  the 
beginning — it  would  have  been  curiously  inconsistent  had  he  shrunk 
from  its  realisation  now.     And  yet  he  sat  for  a  long  time  with  that 
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letter  in  his  hand,  deliberating,  with  a  painful  perplexity,  on  the 
course  which  he  should  take.  Nor  did  that  lengthy  reverie  make 
an  end  of  his  deliberation.  He  who  had  been  wont  to  decide  all 
things  swiftly,  his  life-path  being  so  narrow  a  thread  leading  straight 
to  one  given  point,  his  scheme  of  existence  hardly  allowing  room 
for  irresolution,  he  was  now  utterly  at  fault,  tossed  upon  a  sea  of 
doubt,  perplexed  beyond  measure. 

Alas,  almost  unawares,  that  mathematically  adjusted  scheme  of 
his  existence  had  fallen  out  of  gear :  the  wheels  were  clogged  that 
had  gone  so  smoothly,  the  machine  no  longer  worked  with  that  even 
swiftness  which  had  made  his  life  so  easy.  He  was  no  longer  able 
to  concentrate  all  his  thoughts  and  desires  upon  one  point,  but  was 
dragged  to  this  side  and  to  that  by  contending  influences.  In  a 
word,  he  had  given  himself  a  new  idol.  That  idea  of  foreign  service, 
of  toiling  for  his  Master  in  an  untrodden  world,  of  being  able  to  say, 
'  This  work  is  mine,  and  mine  only !'  which  a  little  while  ago  had 
been  to  him  so  exhilarating  a  notion,  had  now  lost  its  charm. 

'  Never  to  see  her  any  more,'  he  said  to  himself;  '  not  even  to 
know  her  fate !  Could  I  endure  that  ?  0,  I  know  but  too  well  that 
she  is  not  worthy  of  my  love,  that  she  is  not  worthy  to  divide  my 
heart  with  the  service  of  my  God,  not  worthy  that  for  her  sake  I 
should  be  false  to  the  vow  that  I  made  beside  Alice  Fraser's  death- 
bed ;  and  yet  I  cannot  tear  my  heart  away  from  her.  Sometimes  I 
say  to  myself  that  this  is  not  love  at  all,  only  a  base  earthly  pas- 
sion, a  slavish  worship  of  her  beauty.  Sometimes  I  half  believe 
that  I  never  truly  loved  before,  that  my  affection  for  Alice  was  only 
a  sublimated  friendship,  that  the  true  passion  is  this,  and  this  only.' 
He  thought  of  David,  and  that  fatal  hour  in  which  the  King  of 
Israel,  the  chosen  of  the  Lord,  walked  alone  upon  the  housetop, 
and  beheld  the  woman  whose  beauty  was  to  be  his  ruin ;  thought 
and  wondered  at  that  strange  solemn  story  with  its  pathetic  ending. 
Was  he  stronger  or  wiser  than  David,  when  for  the  magic  of  a  lovely 
face  he  was  ready  to  give  his  soul  into  bondage  ? 

For  three  days  and  three  nights  he  abandoned  himself  to  the 
demon  of  uncertainty ;  for  three  days  and  three  nights  he  wrestled 
with  the  devil,  and  Satan  came  to  him  in  but  too  fair  a  guise, 
wearing  the  shape  of  the  woman  he  loved.  In  the  end  he  conquered, 
or  believed  that  he  had  conquered.  There  was  no  immediate  neces- 
sity for  a  decisive  reply  to  that  letter,  but  he  determined  to  accept 
the  mission  that  had  been  offered  him ;  and  he  began  to  make  his 
arrangements  with  that  view. 

Having  once  made  up  his  mind  as  to  his  future,  it  was  of  courso 
his  duty  to  communicate  that  fact  to  the  Vicar  without  loss  of  time. 
So  upon  the  first  evening  that  he  found  himself  at  liberty,  ho  walked 
out  to  the  Vicarage  to  make  this  announcement.  It  was  an  evening 
at  the  beginning  of  March — gray  and  cold,  but  calm  withal,  for  the 
Skcoxd  Series,  Vol.  IX.  F.S.  Vol.  XIX.  0,^ 
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blusterous  winds  had  spent  their  fary  in  the  morning,  and  there  was 
only  a  distant  mysterious  sound  of  fitful  gusts  sweeping  across  the 
moorland  ever  and  anon,  like  the  sighing  of  a  discontented  Titan. 
There  was  a  dim  line  of  primrose  light  still  lingering  behind  the  west- 
ern edge  of  the  hills  when  Malcolm  Forde  passed  under  the  bar  and 
out  into  the  open  country  that  lay  beyond  that  ancient  archway.  He 
looked  at  the  dim  gray  landscape  with  a  sudden  touch  of  sadness. 
How  often  had  his  eyes  looked  upon  these  familiar  things  without 
seeing  them  !  The  time  might  soon  come  when  to  remember  this 
place,  in  its  quiet  English  beauty,  would  be  positive  pain,  just  as  it 
had  been  pain  to  him  sometimes  in  this  place  to  recall  the  moun- 
tains and  lochs  of  his  native  land. 

*  If  I  could  have  lived  here  all  the  days  of  my  life  with  Elizabeth 
for  my  fellow-worker  and  companion !'  he  thought.  '  I  can  conceive 
no  existence  happier  than  that,  if  I  could  be  satisfied  with  small 
things.  But  for  a  man  who  has  set  all  his  hopes  on  something 
higher,  surely  that  would  be  a  living  death.  I  should  be  stifled  in 
the  languid  sweetness  of  such  an  atmosphere.' 

He  thought  of  himself  with  a  wife  and  children,  his  heart  and 
mind  filled  with  care  for  that  dear  household,  all  his  desires,  all  his 
hopes,  all  his  fears  converging  to  that  one  centre — only  the  remnant 
ef  his  intellectual  power  left  for  the  service  of  his  God. 

*  A  man  cannot  serve  two  masters,'  he  said  to  himself.  '  Sweet 
fancy,  sweet  dream  of  a  wife  and  a  home,  I  renounce  you  !  There 
are  men  enough  in  this  world  with  the  capacity  for  happiness.  The 
men  who  are  most  needed  are  the  men  who  can  do  without  it.' 

The  Curate  stood  for  some  moments  before  the  vicarage  gate  with 
a  thoughtful  air,  but  instead  of  opening  it,  walked  slowly  on  along  the 
waste  borderland  of  unkempt  turf  that  edged  the  high-road.  Just  at 
the  last  moment  that  new  habit  of  indecision  took  hold  of  him 
again.  He  had  hardly  made  up  his  mind  what  to  say.  He  would 
find  Mr.  Luttrell  with  his  daughters  round  him  most  likely.  Eliza- 
beth's clear  eyes  would  peruse  his  face  while  he  pronounced  his  sen- 
tence of  banishment.  He  was  not  quite  prepared  for  this  interview, 
and  strolled  on  meditatively,  in  the  cold  gray  twilight,  wondering  at 
his  own  unlikeness  to  himself. 

'  Will  she  be  sorry  ?'  he  wondered,  'just  a  little  grieved  to  see  me 
depart  out  of  her  life  for  ever  ?  I  remember  when  I  spoke  of  my  mis- 
sionary schemes,  that  day  I  told  her  the  story  of  my  life,  there  was 
a  shocked  look  in  her  face,  as  if  the  idea  were  dreadful  to  her.  And 
then  she  began  to  talk  of  missionaries,  with  the  air  of  a  schoolgirl, 
as  a  low  sort  of  people.  She  is  such  an  unanswerable  enigma.  At 
times  deluding  one  into  a  belief  in  her  soul's  nobility — at  other 
times  showing  herself  frivolous,  shallow,  empty  in  brain  and  heart. 
Yet  I  think — after  her  own  light  fashion — she  will  be  sorry  for  my 
going.' 
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Then  arose  before  him  the  image  of  Lord  Paulyn,  and  the 
memory  of  that  Sunday  luncheon  at  the  Vicarage ;  the  two  faces  turned 
towards  each  other — the  man's  face,  ardent,  enraptured,  and  hand- 
some to  behold  in  its  mere  animal  beauty — the  girl's  glowing  with  a 
-conscious  pride  in  its  beauty ;  two  faces  that  were  of  the  earth, 
•earthy — a  brief  scene  which  seemed  like  the  prelude  of  a  drama  in 
which  he,  Malcolm  Forde,  could  have  no  part. 

He  bethought  himself  of  that  mere  fragment  of  conversation  he 
had  overheard  unawares  on  the  threshold  of  the  vestry,  a  gush  of 
girlish  confidence,  in  which  Elizabeth  had  boldly  spoken  of  the  Vis- 
count as  '  her  slave.'  He  remembered  that  common  talk  in  which 
the  Hawleigh  gossips  had  coupled  Lord  Paulyn's  name  with  Eliza- 
beth Luttrell's,  and  he  thought,  with  a  pang,  that  this  was  perhaps 
the  future  which  awaited  her.  He  thought  of  such  a  prospect  with 
more  than  common  pain,  a  pain  in  which  selfish  regret  or  jealousy 
had  no  part.  He  had  heard  enough  of  Lord  Paulyn's  career  to  know 
that  the  woman  who  married  him  would  prepare  for  herself  a  doubtful 
future ;  in  all  likelihood  a  dark  and  stormy  one. 

'  If  I  can  get  a  minute's  talk  alone  with  her  before  I  leave  this 
place,  I  will  warn  her,'  he  said  to  himself;  '  though  Heaven  knows, 
if  her  heart  is  set  on  this  business,  she  is  little  likely  to  accept  my 
warning.' 

He  wasted  half-an-hour  idling  thus  by  the  way-side,  and  in 
all  that  time  had  been  thinking  wholly  of  Elizabeth,  instead  of  pon- 
dering on  what  he  should  say  to  her  father.  But  about  that  thero 
need  be  no  difficulty.  He  had  never  yet  found  himself  at  a  loss  for 
words ;  and  though  Mr.  Luttrcll  would  doubtless  be  reluctant  to 
lose  so  energetic  a  coadjutor,  his  affliction  would  hardly  be  over- 
whelming. There  was  always  a  fair  supply  of  curates  in  the  eccle- 
siastical market,  of  various  qualities ;  indeed,  the  supply  of  this 
article  was  apt  to  be  in  excess  of  the  demand. 

It  was  past  seven  when  Mr.  Forde  entered  the  Vicarage.  The  six- 
o'clock  dinner  was  fairly  over,  the  lamp  lighted  in  the  long  low-ceiled 
drawing-room,  the  four  girls  grouped  round  the  fire  in  their  favourite 
attitudes — Elizabeth  on  her  knees  before  the  blaze,  gazing  into  the 
heart  of  the  fire  like  a  prophetess  intent  upon  reading  auguries  in 
the  coals.  She  started  to  her  feet  when  the  servant  announced 
Mr.  Forde,  but  did  not  leave  the  hearth  to  greet  him,  though  her 
three  sisters  crowded  eagerly  about  him  to  give  him  reproachful 
welcome. 

'  So  long  since  you  have  been  near  us,'  said  Gertrude,  almost 
piteously.     '  I  cannot  think  what  we  have  dono  to  offend  you.' 

'  You  must  know  that  I  have  had  no  possible  reason  for  being 
offended,  dear  Miss  Luttrell,'  he  answered  cordially,  but  with  his 
glance  wandering  uneasily  towards  that  other  figure  rooted  to  the 
hearth.     '  Your  house  is  only  too  pleasant,  and  I  have  had  very 
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little  time  for  pleasure.  I  see  your  papa  elsewhere ;  and  to  come 
here  is  only  another  name  for  giving  myself  a  holiday.' 
Gertrnde  cast  up  her  eyes  in  a  kind  of  ecstasy. 
'  What  a  saint  you  are !'  she  exclaimed ;  *  and  what  a  privilege 
to  feel  your  blessed  influence  guiding  and  directing  one's  feeble  ef- 
forts !  I  have  felt  myself  almost  miraculously  assisted  in  my  poor 
work  since  you  have  been  with  us,  and  I  look  back  and  remember 
my  previous  coldness  with  a  shudder.9 

'  I  have  no  consciousness  of  my  saintship,'  said  Mr.  Forde,  with 
a  little  good-natured  laugh,  making  very  light  of  an  elderly-young 
ladylike  worship  to  which  he  was  tolerably  accustomed.  *  On  the 
contrary,  I  have  a  strong  sense  of  being  very  human.  But  I  am 
glad  if  I  have  been  the  source  of  enthusiasm  in  you,  and  trust  that 
when  I  am  no  longer  here  to  guide  or  inspire — quite  unconsciously 
again — you  will  not  be  in  any  danger  of  falling  away.  But  I  do  not 
fear  that  contingency' — this  with  a  somewhat  severe  glance  in  the 
direction  of  that  figure  by  the  hearth — '  for  I  believe  you  are  thor- 
oughly in  earnest,  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  earnestness  with- 
out constancy.' 

Elizabeth  took  up  the  challenge,  and  flashed  defiance  upon  the 
challenger. 

'  0,  Gertrude  was  born  good !'  she  said.  *  I  wonder  papa  took 
the  trouble  to  christen  her.  It  is  impossible  that  she  could  have 
been  born  in  sin  and  a  child  of  wrath,  like  the  rest  of  us.  She  is 
never  tired  of  church-going  and  district-visiting ;  has  no  intermit- 
tent fever  of  wickedness,  as  I  have.' 

'  When  you  are  no  longer  here,  dear  Mr.  Forde !'  cried  Ger- 
trude, deaf  to  her  sister's  sneers,  with  her  hands  clasped,  and  her 
somewhat-faded  gray  eyes  opened  very  wide,  and  gazing  at  the 
Curate  with  a  wild  surmise.  '  You  surely  do  not  mean  that  you  are 
thinking  of  leaving  us  ?' 

'  I  have  been  nearly  two  years  at  Hawleigh,'  he  answered  quietly; 
'longer  than  I  intended  to  remain  when  I  first  came  here  —  two 
very  happy  years;  but  I  have  awakened  lately  to  the  conviction 
that  Hawleigh  is  not  all  the  world,  only  a  very  pleasant  corner  of 
it ;  and  that  if  I  stamp  my  name  upon  nothing  larger  than  a  country 
parish,  I  shall  scarcely  have  realised  the  idea  with  which  I  entered 
the  Church.' 

*  You  have  been  offered  a  church  in  London  perhaps,'  gasped 
Gertrude  dolefully. 

Diana  and  Blanche  had  seated  themselves,  and  watched  the 
little  scene  with  a  sympathetic  air,  regretful  but  not  despairing. 
They  would  be  very  sorry  to  lose  Mr.  Forde,  who  was  tall,  and  good- 
looking,  and  gentlemanlike,  and  had  money  of  his  own :  but  perhaps 
the  vast  ocean  of  curates  might  cast  up  at  their  feet  even  a  more  at- 
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active  specimen  of  that  order,  a  man  better  adapted  for  picnics, 
id  small  tea-drinkings,  and  croquet. 

•  Yon  are  going  out  as  a  missionary,'  cried  Elizabeth  with  con- 
ction. 

They  all  tamed  to  look  at  her,  startled  by  the  certainty  of  her 
me.  She  had  not  stirred  from  her  position  by  the  hearth,  but 
iood  there  confronting  them,  calm  as  a  statue,  a  curious  contrast 
> the  distressed  Gertrude,  who  was  wringing  her  hands  feebly,  and 
wring  at  the  Curate  with  a  half-distracted  air. 

The  single  lamp  stood  on  a  distant  table ;  but  even  in  the  doubtful 
ght  Mr.  Forde  fancied  that  Elizabeth's  face  had  grown  suddenly  pajia. 

'  You  are  going  out  as  a  missionary/  she  repeated,  as  if  she 
ad  by  some  subtle  power  of  sympathy  shared  all  his  thoughts  from 
le  hour  in  which  he  briefly  touched  upon  his  views  in  his  one  con- 
dential  talk  with  her. 

'  You  are  good  at  guessing/  he  said.    '  Yes,  I  am  going.' 

'  0/  cried  Gertrude,  '  it  is  like  your  apostolic  nature  to  contem- 
late  such  self-sacrifice.  But,  0,  dear  Mr.  Forde,  consider  your 
ealth,  and  the  natives.' 

'  I  don't  think  St.  Paul  ever  gave  much  consideration  to  his 
ealth,  or  to  the  question  of  possible  danger  from  the  natives,'  ang- 
ered Mr.  Forde  with  his  grave  smile ;  *  and  if  you  insist  upon 
unparing  me  with  saints  and  apostles,  you  would  at  least  expect 
16  to  be  as  regardless  of  any  peril  to  myself  as  the  numerous  gen- 
emen  who  have  spent  the  best  part  of  their  lives  in  this  work.' 

*  Those  lives  may  not  have  been  so  precious  -as  yours,  Mr. 
'orde.' 

'  Or  they  may  have  been  much  more  precious.  There  are  very 
)w  to  regret  me,  should  the  chances  of  war  be  adverse.' 

Again  he  stole  a  glance  at  Elizabeth.  ,  She  stood  firm  as  a  rock, 
ad  was  now  not  even  looking  his  way.  Her  eyes  were  bent  upon 
lie  decaying  fire,  with  that  customary  prophetic  look.  She  might 
ave  been  trying  to  read  his  fate  there. 

'However/  he  continued,  'the  die  is  cast.  I  have  arrived  at 
lie  conviction  that  I  am  more  wanted  yonder,  to  dig  and  delve  that 
agged  soil,  than  to  idle  among  the  delights  of  this  flower-garden, 
jad  I  came  here  this  evening  to  announce  my  determination  to  Mr. 
iuttrell.     Do  you  know  if  I  shall  find  him  in  his  study  ?' 

'Papa  has  gone  into  the  town,  to  the  reading-room/  said 
llanche. 

'  Then  I  can  take  my  chance  of  finding  him  there/  said  the 
Inrate,  preparing  to  depart. 

'  O,  Mr.  Forde,  how  unkind  to  be  so  anxious  to  run  away,  when 
lis  is  perhaps  almost  your  last  visit !  You  must  stop  to  tea,  and 
on  can  tell  us  a  little  about  your  plans ;  how  soon/  with  a  little 
tioking  noise,  *  you  really  mean  to  leave  us.' 
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'  I  will  stop  with  much  pleasure,  if  you  like,'  he  answered,  put- 
ting down  his  hat,  which  Gertrude  took  up  with  a  reverent  air,  as  if 
it  had  been  a  mitre,  and  removed  to  a  convenient  abiding  place. 
'  As  to  my  plans,  they  are  somewhat  vague  as  yet.  I  have  little  to 
tell  beyond  the  one  fact  that  I  am  going.  Only  I  thought  it  due  to 
Mr.  Luttrell  to  give  him  the  earliest  information  of  that  fact,  insig- 
nificant as  it  may  be.' 

'  It  is  not  insignificant/  exclaimed  Gertrude.  '  Hawleigh  never 
had  such  a  gain  or  such  a  loss  as  you  will  have  been  to  it.  Will  it 
be — '  with  another  little  choking  interval,  like  a  strangled  semi- 
colon— '  very  long  before  we  lose  you  ?' 

*  I  do  not  know  what  you  would  call  long.  About  a  month, 
perhaps.' 

'Only  a  month — only  four  more  blessed  Sundays!  0,  Mr. 
Forde,  that  is  sudden  !' 

'  Do  not  suppose  that  I  am  not  sorry  to  go,'  said  Mr.  Forde.  '  I 
am  very  fond  of  Hawleigh.  Only  that  other  work  is  a  part  of  an 
old  design.     I  have  only  been  trying  my  strength  here.' 

'  Only  fluttering  your  wings  like  a  young  eagle  before  soaring  to 
the  topmost  mountain  peaks,'  exclaimed  Gertrude  with  a  little  gush 
of  poetry,  raising  her  tearful  eyes  to  the  ceiling,  in  the  midst  of 
which  burst  the  maid  brought  in  the  tea-tray,  and  Miss  Luttrell 
seated  herself  to  perform  her  duties  in  connection  therewith,  not 
without  a  consolatory  pride  in  the  silver  tea-service.  She  was  the 
kind  of  woman  to  whom  even  in  the  hour  of  despair  these  things  are 
never  quite  dust  and  ashes. 

Elizabeth  had  seated  herself  in  an  arm-chair  by  the  fire,  on  which 
her  gaze  was  still  gravely  bent.  She  made  no  farther  attempt  to  join 
in  the  conversation,  but  sat  silent  while  Gertrude  persecuted  the 
Curate  with  questions  about  his  future  career,  not  consenting  to  be 
put  off  with  vague  or  careless  answers,  but  evincing  an  insatiable 
thirst  for  exact  information  upon  every  point. 

Scarcely  did  Elizabeth  lift  her  eyes  from  that  mute  contempla- 
tion of  the  fire  when  Mr.  Forde  carried  her  a  cup  of  tea.  She  took  it 
from  him  with  a  murmured  acknowledgment,  but  did  not  look  up  at 
him,  or  give  him  any  excuse  for  lingering  near  her.  He  was  obliged 
to  go  back  to  his  chair  by  the  round  table  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  and  sit  in  the  full  glare  of  the  lamp,  submitting  himself  meekly 
to  Gertrude's  cross-questioning.  He  bore  this  infliction  perhaps 
with  a  greater  patience  than  he  might  otherwise  have  shown,  for  the 
sake  of  that  quiet  figure  by  the  hearth.  Against  his  better  judg- 
ment, even  although  the  plan  of  his  life  was  fixed  irrevocably,  and 
Elizabeth  LuttrelTs  image  excluded  from  it,  there  was  yet  a  pen- 
sive sweetness  in  her  presence — her  silent  presence — the  sense  of 
being  near  her. 
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'•What  does  it  matter,  if  the  pleasure  is  a  foolish  one?'  he 
thought :  '  it  must  needs  be  so  brief.' 

He  stayed  about  an  hour,  sipping  orange  pekoe,  and  talking 
somewhat  reluctantly  of  his  hopes  and  views,  for  he  was  a  man  who 
deemed  that  in  these  things  silence  is  golden.  He  tried  to  turn  the 
thread  of  talk  another  way,  but  Gertrude  would  not  be  put  off. 

'  0,  let  us  talk  of  you  and  your  future,  dear  Mr.  Forde,'  she  ex- 
claimed, with  her  accustomed  air  of  pious  rapture.  '  It  will  be  such 
a  comfort  when  you  are  gone  to  be  able  to  think  of  you,  and  follow 
your  footsteps  on  the  map.' 

The  clock  struck  the  half-hour  after  nine,  and  Mr.  Luttrell  had 
not  yet  appeared,  so  the  Curate  rose  to  depart,  and  went  across  to 
the  hearthrug  to  bid  Elizabeth  good-night. 

'  You  had  better  say  good-bye  at  the  same  time/  said  Diana. 
'  Your  visits  are  so  few  and  far  between  that  I  daresay  Lizzie  will 
have  gone  away  before  we  see  you  again.' 

'Gone  away !' 

'  Yes ;  she  is  going  to  town  in  a  fortnight,  to  stay  with  Aunt 
Chevenix.' 

'  Indeed.'  This  in  a  disappointed  tone,  yet  it  could  matter  so 
little  to  him  whither  she  went,  when  he  was  about  to  disconnect 
himself  altogether  from  Hawleigh.  Only  he  disapproved  of  Aunt 
Chevenix  in  the  abstract,  and  it  was  disagreeable  to  him  to  hear  that 
the  woman  he  had  admired,  and  at  times  even  believed  in,  was  about 
to  be  subject  to  her  influence. 

'I  believe  you  are  half  a  puritan  at  heart,  Mr.  Forde,'  said 
Diana, '  and  that  you  look  upon  all  fashionable  pleasures  as  criminal. 
I  could  read  it  in  your  face  one  day  when  auntie  was  holding  forth 
upon  her  delectable  land  in  the  regions  of  Eaton-place.' 

'  I  have  no  passion  for  that  kind  of  thing,  I  admit,'  answered  the 
Curate.  '  But  I  trust  that  your  sister  Elizabeth  will  pass  safely 
through  that  and  every  other  ordeal.  If  good  wishes  could  insure 
her  safety,  mine  are  earnest  enough  to  count  for  something.' 

He  shook  hands  with  Elizabeth  as  he  said  this.  The  hand  she 
gave  him  was  very  cold,  and  he  fancied  even  that  it  trembled  a  little 
as  his  strong  fingers  closed  on  it.  Then  followed  Gertrude's  effusive 
farewells.  He  would  come  to  see  them  oftener,  would  he  not,  now 
that  his  hours  among  them  were  numbered  ?  Diana  and  Blanche 
were  also  effusive,  but  in  a  milder  degree,  having  already  been  specu- 
lating upon  the  possible  attributes  of  a  new  curate.  In  so  dull  a 
life  as  theirs  even  the  agony  of  such  a  parting  was  a  not  unpleasing 
distraction,  like  that  abscess  in  the  cheek,  from  which  an  Austrian 
archduchess  derived  amusement  in  her  declining  years. 

While  these  farewells  were  being  somewhat  lengthily  drawn  out, 
Elizabeth  slipped  quietly  from  the  room.  Mr.  Forde  heard  the 
flutter  of  her  dress,  and  looked  round  for  a  moment,  to  discover 
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that  her  place  was  vacant.  How  empty  did  the  room  seem  to*him 
without  hex ! 

He  dragged  himself  away  from  the  reluctant  Gertrude  at  last, 
and  felt  not  a  little  relieved  when  he  found  himself  in  the  open  air, 
under  a  windy  sky;  the  moon  shining  fitfully,  with  swift  clouds 
scudding  across  her  silver  face,  the  night  winds  sighing  among  the 
laurels  on  the  leafy  bank  that  shadowed  the  almost  empty  flower- 
border,  where  a  fringe  of  daffodils  showed  pale  in  the  moonlight. 
Mr.  Forde  walked  slowly  towards  the  gate,  over  the  lawn  on  which 
he  had  condescended  to  foolish  games  of  croquet,  in  the  summers 
that  were  gone,  thinking  of  Elizabeth,  and  her  curious  apathetic 
silence,  and  the  almost  death-like  coldness  of  the  hand  that  had 
touched  his. 

'  She  is  the  strangest  girl/  he  said  to  himself,  *  and  there  are 
moments  when  I  am  half  tempted  to  think — ' 

He  did  not  finish  the  thought  even  to  himself,  for  looking  up 
suddenly  he  beheld  a  figure  standing  before  him,  on  the  edge  of  the 
lawn,  a  woman's  figure,  with  a  shawl  of  fleecy  whiteness,  folded 
Arab-wise,  and  surrounding  it  almost  from  head  to  feet.  Yet  even 
thus  muffled  he  knew  the  figure  by  its  bearing ;  a  loftier  air  than  is 
common  to  modern  young-lady-hood — something  nearer  akin  to  the 
wild  untutored  grace  of  an  Indian  princess. 

'Elizabeth!' 

'  Yes,  Mr.  Forde.  I  have  come  out  here  to  ask  you  if  it  is  true, 
— if  you  do  really  intend  to  fling  away  your  life  like  that  ?' 

'  There  is  no  question  of  my  flinging  away  my  life/  he  answered 
quietly,  yet  strangely  moved  by  her  presence,  by  the  smothered  pas- 
sion in  her  tone.  '  I  shall  be  as  much  in  the  hands  of  God  yonder 
as  I  am  here.' 

'  Of  course/  she  answered  in  her  reckless  way,  '  God  is  with  us 
everywhere,  watching  and  judging  us.  But  He  suffers  human 
sacrifices,  even  in  our  day.  It  may  be  in  the  scheme  of  Providence 
that  you  should  be  eaten,  or  scalped,  or  tomahawked,  or  burnt  alive 
by  savages.' 

'  Be  sure  that  if  it  is,  the  thing  will  happen.' 

'  0,  that  is  your  horrible  Calvinistic  doctrine ;  almost  as  bad  as 
a  Turk's.  But  if  you  do  not  leave  England  you  cannot  fall  into  the 
hands  of  those  dreadful  savages.' 

'  And  perhaps  remain  at  home  to  be  killed  in  a  railway  accident, 
or  die  of  smallpox.  I  hardly  think  the  savages  would  be  worse ;  and 
if  I  felt  I  had  done  any  good  among  them,  there  would  be  a  kind  of 
glory  in  my  death,  which  might  take  the  sting  out  of  its  physical 
pain.' 

'  "  The  path  of  glory  leads  but  to  the  grave/"  said  Elizabeth 
gloomily.  '  Don't  go,  Mr.  Forde  !  There  are  heathens  enough  to 
convert  in  England.' 
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'  But  if  I  feel  that  my  vocation  calls  me  yonder?' 
'It  is  a  mere  fancy.    Yon  were  a  soldier  the  other  day,  and 
cannot  forget  the  old  longing  for  foreign  service.' 

*  Believe  me,  no;  I  have  considered  this  business  with  more 
•deliberation  than  is  usual  to  me.  And  I  am  quite  convinced  that 
my  duty  lies  in  that  direction.' 

*  A  delusion !  You  would  be  greater  and  more  useful  in  England. 
Your  countryman,  Edward  Irving,  had  once  that  fancy,  I  remember; 
he  had  his  ideal  picture  of  a  missionary's  life,  and  seriously  thought 
•of  trying  to  realise  it.' 

*  Better  for  himself,  perhaps,  if  he  had  achieved  that  early  aim, 
than  to  be  a  world's  wonder  for  a  few  brief  years,  and  die  disap- 
pointed at  last.' 

'  Don't  go,  Mr.  Forde!'  clasping  her  hands,  and  looking  up  at 
him  piteously  with  her  lovely  eyes,  so  different  from  the  seraphic 
gaze  of  poor  Gertrude's  faded  orbs.  '  I  wish  to  Heaven  I  were 
•eloquent,  or  knew  how  to  plead  and  argue  as  some  people  do.' 

'  You  are  only  too  eloquent ;  your  words  go  to  my  heart.  For 
God's  sake,  say  no  more !' 

'Yes,  yes,  I  will  say  much  more;  if  I  can  touch  you,  if  my 
words  can  penetrate  your  obstinate  heart,  you  shall  not  go.  I  am 
pleading  for  Hawleigh,  and  all  the  people  who  love  you,  who  have 
drawn  their  very  faith  and  hope  from  you,  as  if  your  soul  were  a 
fountain  of  righteousness.  I  have  a  presentiment  that  if  you  go 
abroad  it  will  be  to  perish;  to  lose  your  life  for  a  vain  dream.  Stay 
here,  and  teach  us  to  be  good.  We  were  half  of  us  pagans  till  you 
came  to  us.' 

They  had  walked  on  towards  the  gate  while  they  were  talking. 
They  now  stood  close  beside  it ;  Elizabeth  with  one  bare  hand 
clasping  the  topmost  bar,  as  if  she  meant  to  hinder  the  Curate's  exit 
till  she  had  extorted  the  recantation  of  his  vow. 

There  was  a  little  pause  after  her  last  speech.  Malcolm  Forde 
stood  looking  downward,  thinking  of  what  she  had  said ;  thinking  of 
it  with  a  passionate  delight  which  was  new  and  strange  to  his  soul; 
a  rapture  which  had  been  no  element  in  his  love  of  Alice  Fraser. 
Suddenly  he  took  the  hand  that  hung  loosely  by  Elizabeth's  side. 

'  If  I  were  weak  enough,  mad  enough,  to  prefer  my  own  happi- 
ness to  the  call  of  duty,  I  should  stay  here,'  he  said;  '  you  ought  to 
know  that.' 

'  I  know  nothing  except  that  you  have  been  hard  and  cruel  to 
me  always,  in  spite  of  all  my  feeble  endeavours  to  please  you,'  an- 
swered the  girl,  with  a  faint  touch  of  the  pettishness  common  to 
undisciplined  beauty. 

'  Your  endeavours  to  please  me !'  he  repeated.  '  Could  I  think 
you  valued  my  opinion  ?  If  I  had  imagined  that ;  if  I  could  have 
supposed,  for  one  presumptuous  moment,  that  you  loved  me — ' 
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'If  you  could  have  supposed!'  she  cried  impatiently.  fYou 
must  have  known  that  I  loved  you,  that  I  hated  myself  for  loving 
you,  that  I  hated  you  for  not  loving  me/ 

No  swift  answer  came  from  his  lips,  but  she  was  clasped  in  his 
arms,  held  close  against  his  heart,  his  passionate  heart,  which  had 
never  beaten  thus  until  this  moment. 

'  My  darling,  my  darling !'  he  said  at  last,  in  the  lowest  fondest 
tones  that  ever  stole  from  a  lover's  lips.  *  I  never  knew  what  pas- 
sionate love  meant  till  I  knew  you.' 

'  Not  when  you  loved  Alice  Fraser  ?'  she  asked  doubtfully. 

'  Not  even  for  my  sweet  Alice.  I  loved  her  because  she  was  as 
good  as  she  was  beautiful,  because  to  love  her  seemed  the  nearest 
way  to  heaven.  I  love  you  even  when  you  seem  to  lead  me  away 
from  heaven.' 

*  Because  I  am  so  wicked,'  she  said,  with  a  shade  of  bitterness. 

*  No,  darling ;  only  because  you  are  not  utterly  perfect ;  because 
to  love  you  is  to  be  too  fond  of  this  sweet  world,  to  be  less  eager 
for  heaven.  0,  my  dearest,  what  a  slave  you  can  make  of  me !  But 
beware  of  this  passionate  love  which  you  have  kindled  in  a  heart  that 
tried  so  hard  to  shut  you  out.  It  is  jealous  and  exacting,  tyrannic, 
perilous — perilous  for  you  and  for  me.  It  is  of  the  earth,  earthy. 
I  love  you  too  much  for  the  sake  of  your  beauty,  too  much  for  the 
magic  of  those  lovely  eyes  that  seem  sweeter  to  me  than  summer 
starlight.' 

*  And  if  something  were  to  happen  to  me  that  would  spoil  my 
good  looks  for  ever,  you  would  leave  off  loving  me,  I  suppose,'  she 
said. 

'  No,  dearest,  you  would  still  be  Elizabeth.  There  is  a  name- 
less, indefinable  charm  which  would  be  left  even  if  your  beauty  had 
perished.' 

'Then  you  do  not  love  me  for  the  sake  of  my  beauty?'  she 
asked  persistently,  as  if  she  were  bent  on  plucking  out  the  heart  of 
his  mystery. 

6  Not  now,  perhaps ;  but  I  fear  it  was  that  which  won  me.  I 
never  meant  to  love  you,  remember,  Elizabeth.  No  battle  was  ever 
harder  fought  than  mine  against  my  own  heart  and  you,  nor  ever 
a  battle  lost  more  ignominiously,'  he  added  with  a  faint  sigh. 

'  Thank  Heaven  it  is  lost !'  she  said ;  '  not  for  my  sake — I  will 
not  claim  so  unwilling  a  victim — but  for  your  own.  You  will  not 
go  to  the  Antipodes  to  be  eaten  by  savages?' 

'  Not  if  you  offer  me  the  supremest  earthly  happiness  at  home. 
I  will  try  to  do  some  good  in  my  generation,  and  yet  be  happy. 
I  will  forget  that  I  ever  had  any  higher  aspiration  than  to  tread 
the  beaten  tracks.  I  will  try  to  be  useful  in  my  small  way — at 
home.' 

This  half-regretfully,  even  with  her  bright  head  resting  on  his- 
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shoulder,  her  lovely  eyes  looking  up  at  him  with  an  almost  worship- 
ping fondness. 

'  And  you  will  help  me  to  lead  a  good  life,  will  yon  not,  Eliza- 
beth 7  he  asked  earnestly. 

*  I  will  be  your  slave/  she  said,  with  a  strange  blending  of  scorn 
and  pride — scorn  of  herself,  intensest  pride  in  him.  'I  will  be  your 
dog,  to  fetch  and  carry ;  the  veriest  drudge  in  your  parish  work,  if 
yon  like.  I  can  fancy  our  life:  in  the  dreariest  parsonage  that  was 
ever  built,  a  wild  wpste  of  marsh  and  fen  round  about  us,  a  bleak 
straggling  street  of  hovels  for  our  town,  not  a  decent  habitation 
within  ten  miles  of  us,  only  the  poor  with  their  perpetual  wants, 
and  ailments,  and  afflictions.  I  can  fancy  all  this,  and  yet  my  life 
would  be  spent  in  paradise — with  you  !' 

Sweet  fooling  in  which  lovers  delight !  Doubly  sweet  to  Mal- 
colm Forde,  to  whom  it  was  so  new. 

'My  dearest  and  best/  he  said,  smiling  at  her  enthusiasm, 
1 1  will  forgive  you  the  marshes  and  fens ;  that  is  to  say,  we  will 
not  go  out  of  our  way  to  find  them.  But  we  will  go  wherever  we 
are  most  wanted.' 

'  To  a  nice  manufacturing  town,  for  instance,  where  there  will 
be  a  perpetual  odour  of  soap-boiling  and  size-making,  and  soot  blow- 
ing in  at  aU  our  windows/ 

'  Perhaps  to  such  a  town,  darling ;  but  I  would  find  you  a  nest 
beyond  the  odours  of  soap-boiling/ 

'  Or  if  you  have  set  your  heart  on  a  mission  to  the  Dog-rib 
Indians,  or  the  Maoris,  or  the  Japanese,  I  will  go  with  you.  Why 
should  I  have  less  courage  than  that  noble  creature,  Lady  Baker  ? 
Indeed,  on  reflection,  I  think  I  should  rather  like  such  an  adven- 
turous existence.  If  one  could  go  about  in  a  yacht,  now,  and  con- 
vert the  heathen,  it  would  be  really  nice/ 

'  I  will  not  risk  a  life  so  precious  to  me.  No,  dearest,  wo  will 
be  content  with  a  narrower  sphere.  After  all,  perhaps  a  clergyman 
who  has  a  wife  may  be  of  more  use  than  a  bachelor  in  an  English 
parish ;  she  can  be  such  a  valuable  ally  if  she  chooses,  almost  a 
second  self/ 

'  I  will  choose  to  be  anything  that  you  order  me  to  be/  she  an- 
swered confidently. 

'  But,  0,  my  darling,  are  you  really  in  earnest  7  he  asked  in  his 
gravest  tone,  scrutinising  the  upturned  face  with  a  serious  searching 
gaze.  *  For  pity's  sake,  Elizabeth,  do  not  fool  me !  Ton  have  told 
me  that  you  are  fitful  and  inconstant.  If — if — this  love,  which  fills 
my  soul  with  such  a  fond  delight,  which  changes  the  whole  scheme 
of  my  existence  in  a  moment, — if,  on  your  part,  it  is  only  a  brief 
fancy,  born  perhaps  of  the  very  idleness  and  emptiness  of  your  life, 
let  us  forget  every  word  that  we  have  said.  You  can  trust  me, 
darling,  I  shall  not  think  less  of  you  for  being  self-deluded.     Con- 
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aider  in  time  whether  it  is  possible  for  you  to  change ;  whether  the 
kind  of  life  which  yon  speak  of  so  lightly  would  not  really  seem 
dismal  and  unendurable  to  you  when  you  found  yourself  pledged 
to  go  on  living  it  to  the  end  of  your  days ;  whether  there  is  not  in 
your  heart  some  hankering  for  worldly  pleasures  and  worldly  tri- 
umphs :  a  longing  which  might  grow  into  a  regret  when  you  had 
lost  all  hope  of  them  for  ever.  To  marry  me  is  to  accept  a  life  that 
must  be  lived  chiefly  for  others.  My  wife  must  be  a  lay  sister  of 
charity.' 

'  Have  I  not  told  you  that  I  will  be  your  slave?9  she  answered; 
and  then  withdrawing  herself  suddenly  from  his  arms,  '  0,  I  begin 
to  understand/  she  said,  with  a  deeply  wounded  air ;  '  it  is  I  who 
have  been  offering  myself  to  you,  not  you  to  me,  and  you  are  trying 
to  find  a  polite  mode  of  rejection.  Why  are  you  not  more  candid  ? 
Why  not  humiliate  me  at  once  by  saying,  "  Really,  Miss  LuttreH, 
your  readiness  to  sacrifice  yourself  is  most  obliging,  only  I  do  not 
happen  to  want  you"  ?' 

'  Elizabeth,  you  know  that  I  love  you  with  all  my  heart  and 
mind.' 

'  Do  you?  No,  I  cannot  believe  it;  I  have  wished  it  too  much; 
no  one  ever  obtained  anything  so  ardently  wished  for.  It  is  not  in 
nature  that  I  should  be  so  happy. ' 

'  If  there  is  any  happiness  in  being  assured  of  my  love,  drink 
the  draught  freely.  It  is,  and  has  been  yours  almost  since  the  be- 
ginning of  our  acquaintance.' 

'  There  is  more  than  happiness,  there  is  intoxication  !'  she  an- 
swered in  her  fervent  unmeasured  fashion.  '  Not  because  you  are 
handsome/  she  went  on,  with  an  arch  smile;  '  for  in  that  respect  I 
am  superior  to  you.  It  was  not  your  face  that  won  me.  I  love  you 
because  you  seem  to  me  so  much  above  all  other  men ;  because  you 
have  dominion  over  me,  in  fact.  I  did  not  think  it  could  be  so 
sweet  to  have  a  master.' 

'  Say,  rather,  a  guide  and  counsellor,  dearest.  There  shall  be 
no  question  of  dominion  between  us.  I  want  your  life  to  be  as 
happy  as  mine  will  be  in  the  possession  of  your  love.' 

'  But  I  insist  upon  your  being  my  master  !'  she  answered  im- 
petuously. '  I  am  not  a  creature  to  be  guided  or  counselled ;  see 
how  little  influence  papa  has  ever  exercised  over  me  with  his  mild 
bewailings  and  lamentings,  or  Gertrude  with  her  everlasting  ser- 
monising. Believe  me,  I  must  be  commanded  by  a  being  stronger 
than  myself.  Even  my  love  for  you  is  slavish.  See  how  little 
value  I  could  have  set  upon  my  dignity  as  a  woman  when  I  came 
out  here  to-night  to  make  my  supplication  to  you.  But  I  did  not 
mean  to  betray  myself.  I  only  meant  to  plead  for  the  people  of 
Hawleigh.  You  will  not  think  me  too  contemptible,  will  you,  Mal- 
colm ?' 
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The  name  was  half  whispered.  It  was  the  first  time  she  had 
erer  pronounced  it. 

*  Contemptible  !'  A  lingering  kiss  upon  the  broad  white  brow 
made  the  rest  of  his  answer. 

How  long  this  kind  of  talk  might  have  lasted  is  an  open  ques- 
tion, but  at  this  moment  Elizabeth's  quick  ear  caught  the  sound  of 
a  footstep  on  the  high-road. 

'  It  is  papa,  perhaps/  she  said  nervously.     '  0,  please  go.' 

*  If  you  wish  it,  darling.  But  I  may  tell  him  everything  to- 
morrow, may  I  not  ?* 

*  To-morrow !  That  is  so  very  sudden.' 

*  There  can  be  no  reason  for  delay,  dear.  Of  course  our  marriage 
is  an  event  in  the  future.  I  am  not  going  to  hasten  that  unduly. 
Though,  as  far  as  worldly  matters  go,  I  am  in  a  position  to  marry 
to-morrow.  But  there  should  be  no  delay  in  letting  your  father 
know  of  our  engagement.' 

*  I  suppose  not.  Our  engagement !  How  strange  that  sounds ! 
Do  you  really  mean  it,  or  will  you  write  me  a  little  note  to-morrow 
morning  recalling  your  ill-advised  expressions  of  to-night  ?' 

*  Such  a  note  is  more  likely  to  come  from  you  than  from  me. 
But  one  word,  darling.  What  about  this  visit  to  Mrs.  Chevenix  ? 
It  can  be  put  off,  can  it  not,  now  ?' 

*  I  hardly  think  so ;  auntie  has  made  all  her  preparations  for  me.' 
c  They  cannot  involve  much.' 

'  She  would  be  so  disappointed,  and  papa  so  angry ;  and  there 
are  my  expectations,  you  know.  One  cannot  fly  in  the  face  of  fortune.' 

'  My  wife  must  be  independent  of  expectations,  dear.  And  Lon- 
don gaieties  are  not  the  best  preparation  for  life  in  a  parsonage 
among  the  fens.' 

'  Do  you  think  not?  I  shall  find  out  how  hollow  and  empty  such 
pleasures  are,  and  learn  to  despise  them.' 

'  That  is  according  to  circumstances.  But  as  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal feeling,  I  would  rather  you  did  not  go.' 

'  I  only  wish  it  were  possible  to  slip  out  of  the  engagement ; 
but  I  don't  think  it  is ;  Aunt  Chevenix  is  so  easily  offended.' 

*  Offend  her  then,  dear,  for  once  in  a  way.' 

Elizabeth  shook  her  head  hopelessly.  After  the  money  that  had 
been  spent  upon  her  dresses  it  would  seem  something  worse  than 
folly  not  to  wear  them.  They  might  have  served  for  her  trousseau 
perhaps,  but  she  doubted  if  so  much  flouncing  and  trimming  on  the 
garments  of  a  country  clergyman's  wife  would  have  satisfied  Mal- 
colm Forde's  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things.  There  was  a  white  tulle 
dotted  about  with  tea-roses,  a  masterpiece  of  Miss  March's,  which  she 
thought  of  with  a  tender  regretf illness.  0,  the  dresses  ought  really 
to  be  worn  ;  and  what  a  pity  to  offend  Aunt  Chevenix  for  nothing ! 

'  Very  well.'  said  Mr.  Forde.  '  I  see  my  tyranny  is  not  to  begin 
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yet  awhile.  If  you  must  go,  dear,  yon  mast.  Bat  it  seems  rather 
hard  that  our  betrothal  should  be  inaugurated  by  a  separation.' 

6  It  will  only  be  for  a  few  weeks.  And  I  am  not  going  till  the 
end  of  the  month.9 

The  footstep  had  approached  and  had  passed  the  vicarage  gate. 
It  was  not  the  step  of  Mr.  Luttrell,  but  of  some  bulky  farmer  walk- 
ing briskly  towards  his  homestead. 

'Good-night,  dearest!'  said  Malcolm  Forde,  suddenly  awakened 
to  the  recollection  that  it  was  a  cold  March  night,  and  that  Eliza- 
beth was  beginning  to  shiver.  '  How  inconsiderate  of  me  to  keep 
you  standing  in  the  open  air  so  long.  Shall  I  take  you  back  to  the 
hall-door  ?' 

'  0,  no;  my  sisters  might  see  us,  and  wonder.  I  will  ran  round 
by  the  orchard,  and  go  in  the  back-way.1 

'  Very  well,  dear.  They  shall  have  no  ground  for  wonderment 
after  to-morrow.     Good-night.' 

Chapter  XTTT. 

1  For  Destiny  does  not  like 

To  yield  to  men  the  helm, 
And  shoots  his  thoughts  by  hidden  nerves 

Throughout  the  solid  realm. 
The  patient  Dasmon  sits 

With  roses  and  a  shroud ; 
He  has  his  way,  and  deals  his  gifts — 

But  ours  is  not  allow'd.' 

Very  little  slumber  came  to  the  eyelids  of  Elizabeth  that  night. 
She  had  spent  many  a  sleepless  night  of  late ;  nights  of  tossing  to 
and  fro,  and  weary  longing  for  the  late-coming  dawn ;  nights  full  of 
thought  and  wonder  about  the  dim  strange  future,  and  what  it  held 
for  her ;  nights  full  of  visions  of  triumphs  and  pleasures  to  come,  or 
of  sad  longing  for  one  dearer  delight  which  was  never  to  be  hers — 
the  love  of  that  one  man  whom  she  loved. 

Very  different  were  her  thoughts  and  visions  to-night.  He  loved 
her.  The  one  unspeakable  blessing  which  she  had  for  a  long  time 
deemed  unattainable  had  dropped  into  her  lap.  He  loved  her,  and 
she  had  given  herself  to  him  for  ever  and  ever.  No  more  vague 
dreams  of  the  triumphs  that  were  to  be  won  by  her  beauty,  no  more 
half-childish  imaginings  of  pleasures  and  glories  awaiting  her  in  the 
world  she  knew  not.  On  the  very  threshold  of  that  dazzling  region, 
just  when  success  seemed  certainty,  Love  closed  the  gate,  and  she 
was  to  remain  without,  in  the  bleaker  drearier  world  she  knew, 
brightened  only  by  that  dear  companionship. 

She  had  told  him  that  the  most  dismal  home  to  which  he  could 
take  her  would  be  a  paradise,  if  shared  with  him;  and  she  believed 
that  it  would  be  so.  Yet  being  a  creature  made  up  of  opposites, 
she  could  not  let  the  old  dream  go  without  a  pang. 
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'  From  my  very  childhood  I  have  fancied  that  something  wonder- 
fill  would  happen  to  me,  something  as  brilliant  and  unexpected  as 
the  fete  of  Cinderella :  and  it  all  ends  by  my  marrying  a  curate !'  she 
said  to  herself  half  wonderingly.  '  But  then  he  is  not  like  the 
■common  herd  of  curates,  he  is  not  like  the  common  herd  of  man- 
Mnd.     It  is  an  honour  to  worship  him/ 

And  then  by  and  by  she  thought : 

*  I  wish  I  had  been  a  Russian  empress,  and  he  my  serf.  What 
a  delight  to  have  chosen  him  from  his  base-born  brotherhood,  and 
placed  him  beside  me  upon  the  throne;  to  have  recognised  all  that 
makes  him  noble,  in  spite  of  his  surroundings ;  to  have  been  able  to 
say,  "  I  give  you  my  heart  and  soul,  and  all  this  northern  world" !' 

An  empress  could  afford  to  make  a  bad  match.  It  was  a  bad 
match.  Even  with  all  the  glamour  of  this  new  delight  upon  her,  she 
did  not  attempt  to  disguise  this  fact. 

'  I  am  glad  he  has  money  of  his  own,'  she  mused.  '  We  can 
at  least  have  a  nicely  furnished  house — what  a  comfort  to  have 
modern  furniture  after  our  ancient  rubbish — and  silver  like  papa's. 
And  I  daresay  Malcolm  will  give  me  money  enough  to  dress  nicely, 
in  a  simple  parson's-wifeish  way.  I  shall  have  to  work  very  hard 
in  his  parish,  of  course,  but  it  will  be  for  his  sake,  and  that  will 
sweeten  everything.' 

She  thought  of  Lord  Paulyn,  and  smiled  to  herself  at  the  idea 
of  his  disappointment.  Now  that  she  had  plighted  her  faith  to  some 
one  else  she  felt  very  sure  that  the  Viscount  had  been  desperately  in 
love  with  her,  and  had  only  waited,  with  the  insolence  of  rank  and 
wealth,  his  own  good  time  for  telling  her  of  his  love.  It  would  be 
not  unamusing,  if  she  met  him  in  London,  to  lead  him  on  a  little,  to 
the  point  of  an  offer  even,  and  then  crush  him  by  the  information 
that  she  was  '  engaged.'  And  it  would  be  still  more  agreeable  some 
day  in  the  happy  future,  when  she  was  Malcolm  Forde's  wife,  to  tell 
her  husband  how  she  had  refused  a  coronet  for  his  sake. 

She  remembered  that  foolish  wager  of  her  pearl  necklace.  Diana 
was  welcome  to  the  bauble,  and  even  to  any  touch  of  spiteful  triumph 
which  she  might  feel  in  her  sister's  acceptance  of  so  humble  a  des- 
tiny. '  But  they  can  hardly  crow  over  me  if  Lord  Paulyn  makes 
me  an  offer,  and  I  refuse  him,'  she  said  to  herself. 

Was  she  not  utterly  happy  in  the  first  flush  of  her  victory,  hav- 
ing won  the  thing  she  had  longed  for?  Almost  utterly,  perhaps, 
but  even  with  the  intoxication  of  that  delight  there  was  mingled  a 
▼ague  notion  that  she  had  been  foolish,  that  the  world — her  own 
small  world — would  laugh  at  her.  She  had  carried  her  head  so 
high,  had  protested  not  once,  but  a  hundred  times,  that,  come  what 
come  might,  she  would  never  throw  herself  away  upon  a  curate. 
What  a  storm  of  anger  and  ridicule  must  she  needs  encounter  from 
Mrs.  Chevenix,  whenever  that  worldly-wise  matron  should  be  in- 
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formed  of  her  infatuated  conduct!  That  defiant  spirit,  which  so 
often  had  flouted  the  Chevenix,  quailed  and  shrunk  to-night  at  the 
thought  of  the  stormy  scene  that  was  likely  to  follow  such  a  revela- 
tion. 

'  But  surely  I  am  the  mistress  of  myself/  she  thought.  '  It  is 
myself  I  am  giving  away.  And  papa  is  not  up  to  his  eyes  in  debt, 
or  in  danger  of  dying  in  a  workhouse  unless  I  make  a  rich  marriage. 
And  if  I  am  a  little  better-looking  than  my  sisters,  and  the  sort  of 
girl  people  say  ought  to  make  a  success  in  life,  is  that  any  reason 
why  I  should  not  be  happy  my  own  way,  unutterably  happy  with  the 
man  I  love  so  dearly,  and  to  be  loved  by  whom  is  like  the  beginning 
of  a  new  life  ?' 

It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  even  in  the  hour  of  victory  Elizabeth 
was  not  unconscious  of  having  thrown  herself  away.  She  had  been 
miserable  without  Mr.  Forde's  love;  but  she  was  quite  aware  of  the 
price  her  devotion  to  him  was  to  cost  her.  The  phantasmal  opera- 
box,  and  town-house,  and  country-seats,  and  carriages  and  saddle- 
horses  faded  slowly  from  before  her  eyes,  like  a  ghostly  procession 
of  this  world's  brightest  glories,  melting  for  ever  into  shadow-land. 
The  worldly  half  of  her  soul  suffered  a  pang  at  parting  with  these 
pomps  and  vanities. 

'  They  do  not  constitute  happiness,  I  know/  she  reflected; 
*  but  I  have  thought  of  them  so  long  as  a  part  of  my  future  life, 
that  it  does  seem  just  a  little  difficult  to  imagine  my  life  without 
them.' 

And  then  she  remembered  the  dark  eyes  looking  down  at  hers; 
the  grave  low  voice  speaking  words  of  love,  sweeter  words  than  she 
had  ever  thought  to  hear  from  the  lips  of  Malcolm  Forde.  She 
remembered  these  things,  and  the  pomps  and  vanities  seemed  as 
nothing  when  weighed  against  them. 

c  Thank  God  that  he  loves  me  !'  she  said  to  herself.  '  What  do 
I  care  if  other  people  are  disappointed  or  malicious  ?  I  will  be  happy 
my  own  way.' 

In  spite  of  this  resolution  she  felt  strangely  nervous  next  morn- 
ing at  breakfast,  when  she  met  the  family  circle,  about  which  there 
seemed  somehow  to  be  a  lurking  air  of  suspicion,  though  nobody 
could  have  reason  to  suspect.  She  had  slipped  quietly  in  from  her 
nocturnal  excursion,  and  had  gone  up  to  her  own  room  unobserved; 
whence  she  sent  a  message  to  the  drawing-room  by  one  of  the  ser- 
vants, to  the  effect  that  she  had  a  headache,  and  could  not  come 
down  to  prayers. 

'  I  hope  your  headache  is  gone/  said  Diana,  with  the  lukewarm 
solicitude  of  a  relative. 

'  Thanks  ;  yes,  I  think  so.' 

'  A  headache  is  scarcely  a  subject  for  thought/  remarked  Ger- 
trude ;  '  one  has  or  one  has  not  a  headache.* 
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'  There  are  such  things  as  nervous  headaches/  said  Elizabeth 
carelessly. 

*  Which  I  have  always  regarded  as  another  name  for  affectation/ 
replied  Gertrude. 

*  But  you're  not  eating  a  crumb,  Lizzie/  exclaimed  Blanche ; 
*  and  you're  so  pale,  and  have  such  a  heavy  look  about  the  eyes.' 

'  I  did  not  sleep  much  last  night ;  and  as  for  breakfast,  I  have 
always  considered  it  a  most  uninviting  meal— perpetual  eggs,  and 
rashers,  and  dry  toast,  and  Dundee  marmalade.  Give  me  another 
cup  of  tea,  please,  Gerty ;  I  am  feverishly  thirsty.  And  I  am  sure, 
if  we  are  on  the  subject  of  looks,  I  cannot  congratulate  you  on  your 
appearance  this  morning ;  you  look  as  if  you  had  been  crying  half 
the  night.' 

Gertrude  flushed  crimson  at  this  accusation. 

'  I  do  not  deny  that  Mr.  Forde's  announcement  of  last  night  was 
a  blow  to  me/  she  said.  '  We  have  worked  so  long  together,  and  I 
had  learnt  to  look  upon  him  almost  as  a  brother.' 

Elizabeth  smiled  to  herself  as  she  looked  into  her  tea-cup. 
She  was  wondering  how  Gertrude  would  like  to  look  upon  him  quite 
as  a  brother ;  that  is  to  say,  a  brother-in-law. 

'  The  idea  of  his  going  out  as  a  missionary!'  exclaimed  Blanche, 
spreading  marmalade  on  her  bread-and-butter.  '  It  sounds  Low 
Church,  somehow; to  me.' 

'  I  wonder  what  his  successor  will  be  like  ?'  speculated  Diana. 
1  Good-looking  and  gentlemanlike,  I  trust.' 

'  And  not  a  Horrid  married  man  with  a  herd  of  brats/  said  the 
flippant  Blanche. 

'  Blanche,  I  do  not  consider  it  consistent  either  with  Christian 
principles  or  the  preservation  of  your  health,  to  put  marmalade  on 
your  bread-and-butter  to  such  an  extent  as  you  are  doing !'  said 
Gertrude,  with  a  housekeeper's  eye  to  waste. 

'  I  suppose  we  shall  see  no  more  of  Mr.  Forde  till  just  as  he  is 
going  away,  and  then  perhaps  we  shall  only  get  his  card  with 
P.  P.  C.  in  the  corner/  remarked  Diana  listlessly.  She  had  already 
begun  to  put  Mr.  Forde  out  of  her  mind,  as  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Elizabeth  smiled  again,  with  bent  head,  a  happy  triumphant 
smile.  The  smile  of  a  heart  which  held  no  regret  for  a  possible 
coronet ;  a  heart  which  was  filled  to  the  very  brim  with  love  for 
Malcolm  Forde,  and  joyful  pride  in  having  won  him.  She  was 
thinking  how  soon  they  were  likely  to  see  him  again,  and  how  often. 
He  was  hers  now ;  her  vassal.  Yes,  he,  the  saint,  the  demigod, 
had  assumed  an  earthly  bondage.  She  had  talked,  in  her  foolish 
childish  rapture,  of  being  his  slave ;  but  she  meant  to  make  him 
hers. 

'  I  wish  I  could  get  out  of  the  visit  to  auntie,  as  he  wishes/  she 
thought.  '  If  Blanche  could  go  in  my  place,  for  instance.  But  my 
Sicoxd  Sxbies,  Vol.  IX.  F.8.  Vol.  XIX.  HR> 
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dresses  wouldn't  fit  Blanche;  and  perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  for  me 
to  see  the  world  a  little  before  I  bid  good-bye  to  it,  drain  the  cup 
of  pleasure  to  the  dregs,  and  find  out  how  vapid  the  draught  is.' 

This  was  an  easy  way  of  settling  the  question ;  bat  the  fact  is 
that  Elizabeth  Luttrell,  haying  looked  forward  during  the  last  four 
years  to  the  unknown  delights  of  a  London  season,  was  hardly  dis- 
posed to  relinquish  so  much  pleasure,  even  for  the  sake  of  the  man 
she  loved  better  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  She  was  a  girl  who 
thought  she  had  a  right  to  obtain  everything  she  wished  for,  and  even 
to  serve  two  masters  if  she  pleased. 

She  appeared  unusually  restless  during  the  interval  between 
breakfast  and  luncheon;  wandered  out  into  the  garden  and  orchard, 
and  came  back  to  the  house  with  her  hair  blown  about  by  the  bleak 
March  wind;  sat  down  to  the  piano,  when  that  instrument  was  avail- 
able, and  sang  a  little,  and  played  a  little,  in  her  usual  desultory 
manner ;  took  up  a  book  from  the  table,  only  to  fling  it  down  impa- 
tiently five  minutes  afterwards;  and  every  now  and  then  went  to  the 
window,  and  stood  looking  absently  across  the  lawn. 

'  One  would  suppose  you  expected  somebody,  Lizzie,'  said  Diana; 
'  you  do  fidget  so  abominably,  and  stare  out  of  the  window  so  con- 
tinually. ' 

*  You  may  suppose  it,  if  you  like.' 

'  Has  Lord  Paulyn  come  back  to  Ashcombe  ?' 

'  I  know  nothing  of  his  lordship's  movements.' 

'  Indeed,  I  thought  he  was  about  the  only  person  in  whom  yon 
were  interested,  and  I  began  to  think  you  had  received  private  intel- 
ligence, and  were  on  the  watch  for  him.' 

'  I  am  not  on  the  watch  for  him,  nor  do  I  care  if  I  never  see 
him  again.' 

'  What  a  change  !    But  how  about  your  wager  in  that  case  ?' 

'  My  wager  !  what,  the  pearl  necklace,  you  mean?  Of  course  yon 
knew  that  was  the  merest  nonsense/ 

'  What !  are  you  going  to  back  out  of  it  ?  I  thought  it  was  a 
serious  challenge.' 

'  Take  the  necklace,  if  you  like.  I  don't  think  I  shall  ever 
wear  it,  and  I  have  other  things  of  poor  mamma's.' 

'  But  does  that  mean  that  you  confess  yourself  beaten — that  you 
promised  more  than  you  feel  yourself  able  to  perform  ?' 

1  Have  it  so,  if  you  like.  You  put  me  in  a  passion  that  night,  and 
I  said  anything,  only  to  annoy  you.  But  I  shall  never  be  Lord 
Paulyn' s  wife.' 

'  What  a  death-blow  for  poor  auntie !  She  had  set  her  heart  upon 
having  a  niece  in  the  Peerage.  Her  Debrett  would  have  opened  ot 
its  own  accord — like  the  book  Thackeray  speaks  of — at  the  article 
Paulyn.' 

The  sisters  were  dawdling  over  their  luncheon,  when  they  heard 
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a  footstep  on  the  gravel,  and  anon  a  ring  at  the  hall-door.  Blanche, 
the  agile,  dashed  to  a  window  in  time  to  recognise  the  visitor. 

*  Now,  whoever  do  yon  suppose  it  is,  girls?'  she  cried ;  'guess.' 

Nobody  appeared  able  to  solve  the  enigma,  although  Elizabeth's 
fast-beating  heart  told  her  the  visitor's  name. 

'  Mr.  Forde  !'  cried  Blanche. 

'He  has  come  to  tell  papa,  no  doubt,'  said  Gertrude,  with  u 
hasty  survey  of  the  table,  to  see  that  the  mid-day  meal  made  a  re- 
spectable appearance;  and  then  going  straightway  to  the  dining-room 
door,  to  intercept  the  visitor,  '  Papa  is  in  his  study,  dear  Mr.  Forde,' 
she  said,  shaking  hands  with  him ;  '  but  do  come  in  first  and  have 
a  little  luncheon. — Blanche,  ring  for  some  fresh  cutlets.' 

'  No,  thank  you,  Miss  Luttrell.  I  never  take  any  luncheon. 
And  I  do  particularly  want  to  see  the  Vicar.' 

'  But  I  told  him  everything,  and  he  is  so  grieved.' 

'  I  don't  think  you  can  have  told  quite  everything, '  with  a 
stolen  look  at  Elizabeth,  who  was  standing  just  within  the  doorway, 
and  a  little  smile,  '  and  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  overcome  his 
grief.  I  will  go  to  him  at  once,  and  look  in  upon  you  young  ladies 
in  the  drawing-room  afterwards.' 

'  Now,  remember,  we  shall  expect  you,'  said  Gertrude,  with  her 
reverential  air,  hardly  sorry  that  he  had  been  proof  against  the 
temptation  of  the  hot  cutlet,  which  had  been  a  somewhat  speculative 
offer;  since  there  might  or  might  not  be  a  section  of  the  '  best  end 
of  the  neck'  in  reserve  in  the  larder. 

'  What  delightful  manners!'  she  said,  as  she  went  back  to  her 
place  at  the  table ;  '  no  assumption  of  goodness,  no  consciousness 
of  possessing  a  loftier  nature  than  the  common  herd.' 

'  Why,  you  wouldn't  have  him  stalking  about  in  a  surplice,  or 
expounding  the  scriptures  on  the  door-step,  would  you,  Gerty  ?'  cried 
the  irreverent  Blanche.  '  I  don't  see  why  sinners  should  be  the  only 
people  with  decent  manners.' 

'Hold  your  tongue,  child;  you  are  incapable  of  understanding 
such  a  nature  as  his.  You  can  gaze  upon  that  saintly  brow  without 
one  thrill  of  emotion.' 

4 1  certainly  shouldn't  offer  mutton-cutlets  to  people  with  saintly 
brows;  I  have  more  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things,'  replied  the- 
uncrushable  youngest. 

Elizabeth  said  nothing.  She  was  subject  to  long  lapses  of 
silence  in  the  company  of  her  sisters.  They  were  so  little  worth  the 
trouble  of  conversation.  And  now  she  had  sweet  thoughts  that  filled 
her  mind  while  they  were  babbling,  a  new  wealth  of  happiness.  He 
had  come  to  speak  to  her  father,  to  offer  himself  as  her  husband, 
and  afterwards  he  would  come  to  the  drawing-room,  and  she  would 
know  the  result. 

'  Suppose  papa  should  reject  him,'  she  thought  with  alarm.    'I 
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know  how  Aunt  Chevenix  preached  to  him  about  Lord  Paulyn,  and 
the  brilliant  future  before  me.  But,  thank  Heaven,  papa  is  not 
mercenary ;  so  long  as  he  is  not  disappointed  in  his  dinners,  he  is 
sure  to  take  things  easily/ 

The  four  girls  repaired  to  the  drawing-room  soon  after  this,  and 
Gertrude  skirmished  round  the  room,  making  a  clearance  of  litter — 
books  that  had  been  flung  down  anywhere,  work-baskets  overturned, 
flying  sheets  of  music ;  and  having  done  this,  seated  herself  at  her 
own  particular  little  table,  with  its  neatly-kept  Dorcas  basket,  and 
began' to  tear  calico.  Elizabeth  subsided  into 'her  favourite  chair  by 
the  fire,  and  did  nothing,  after  her  wont — nothing,  except  look  at 
the  clock  on  the  mantelpiece  every  now  and  then,  wondering  how 
long  the  interview  would  last. 

'  What  a  time  they  are !'  Blanche  exclaimed  at  last  with  a  yawn. 
*  I  should  have  thought,  as  papa  knew  all  about  it,  they'd  have  made 
shorter  work  of  the  business/ 

'  If  you  would  employ  yourself,  Blanche,  you  would  have  less 
time  for  idle  speculations  of  that  kind/  said  Gertrude  severely;  *  but 
the  whole  weight  of  the  Dorcas  basket  is  allowed  to  fall  on  my 
shoulders/ 

'  That's  the  worst  of  being  born  too  good  for  this  world,  my 
dear  Gerty ;  people  are  sure  to  impose  upon  you/ 

The  door  was  opened  at  this  moment,  and  Mr.  Forde  came  in, 
and  crossed  the  room  to  Elizabeth's  place  by  the  fire,  and  planted 
himself  on  the  hearthrug  by  her  side,  towering  above  her  as  she  sat 
in  her  low  chair,  and  looking  down  at  her  with  a  tender  smile.  The 
uisters  stared  at  him  wonderingly.  There  was  an  air  of  appropria- 
tion in  the  manner  of  his  greeting,  grave  and  subdued  as  it  was. 

'  All  has  ended  happily/  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  as  they  shook 
hands.     '  You  will  meet  with  no  opposition  from  your  father/ 

'  Have  you  told  papa  everything  ?'  asked  Gertrude,  watching 
the  two  with  jealous  eyes. 

'  Everything/ 

'  And  he  is  very  sorry,  is  he  not  ?' 

'  A  little  disappointed  perhaps,  but  hardly  sorry/ 

'  Disappointed,  yes,  of  course.  He  had  hoped  you  would  stay 
with  us  at  least  three  years.  How  I  wish  he  could  have  persuaded 
you  to  change  your  mind  !' 

'  Suppose  I  have  changed  my  mind?'  said  Mr.  Forde,  smiling 
at  her  anxiety.  '  Suppose  I  have  found  an  influence  powerful  enough 
to  make  me  forego  my  most  cherished  ambition  ?' 

*  I  don't  quite  understand/  faltered  Gertrude,  looking  from  him 
to  Elizabeth  with  a  blank  dismayed  look.  '  You  seemed  to  have 
made  up  your  mind  so  completely  last  night.  What  can  have  hap- 
pened since  then  to  make  you  waver  ?' 

'  Wonderful  things  have  happened  to  me  since  last  night.     All 
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my  thoughts  and  dreams  have  undergone  a  revolution.  I  have  dis- 
covered that  a  life  at  home  can  be  sweeter  to  me  than  I  ever  dreamed 
it  could  be — till  last  night ;  and  it  must  be  my  endeavour  to  find  a 
useful  career  for  myself  at  home.' 

Gertrude  grew  deadly  pale.  Yes,  she  understood  it  all  now.  He 
was  looking  down  at  Elizabeth  while  he  spoke  —  looking  down  at 
her  with  love  unspeakable.  It  was  clear  enough  now.  Elizabeth 
was  to  have  this  priceless  boon  flung  into  her  lap — Elizabeth,  who 
had  done  nothing  to  deserve  it. 

'  I  want  you  to  accept  me  as  your  brother,  Gertrude,'  said  Mr. 
Forde ;  *  and  you,  Diana,  and  you,  Blanche.  I  mean  to  do  my  best 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  brother  you  have  never  had.' 

'  There  was  the  baby,'  said  Blanche,  with  a  matter-of-fact  air ; 
'  such  a  poor  wee  thing ! — christened  Wilmot  Chevenix  Trelawney, 
and  died  half  an  hour  afterwards.  Such  a  waste  of  good  family 
names!' 

Mr.  Forde  held  out  his  hand  as  he  made  this  offer  of  brotherly 
affection,  but  no  one  took  it.  Diana  gave  a  little  laugh,  and  got 
up  from  her  seat  to  look  out  of  the  window.  Gertrude  stood  like  a 
statue  looking  at  the  Curate. 

'  Tou  seem  surprised  by  my  news,  Miss  Luttrell,'  he  said  at 
last,  struck  by  her  singular  manner. 

'  I  am  more  than  surprised,'  said  Gertrude,  *  after  the  things  I 
have  heard  my  sister  say  —  after  some  things  that  you  have  said 
yourself  too.  However,  I  suppose  one  ought  never  to  be  surprised 
at  anything  in  this  world.  I  hope  you  may  be  happy,  Mr.  Forde ; 
but  I  do  not  remember  ever  having  heard  of  so  unsuitable  a 
match.' 

She  said  this  with  calm  deliberation,  having  just  sufficient  self- 
command  to  keep  the  tempest  of  angry  feelings  pent  up  in  her  breast 
for  the  moment ;  and  having  delivered  herself  of  this  opinion,  left 
the  room. 

*  It  will  be  for  us  to  find  out  that,  won't  it,  Lizzie  ?'  said  the 
Curate,  looking  after  her  wonderingly.  *  Your  eldest  sister  hardly 
accepts  our  new  relationship  in  so  pleasant  a  spirit  as  I  hoped  she 
would  have  shown  towards  me.' 

'  Perhaps  she  wanted  you  for  herself,'  said  Elizabeth,  with  a 
scornful  laugh.     *  She  has  made  no  secret  of  worshipping  you.' 

'  Diana,  Blanche,  we  are  to  be  good  friends,  I  hope?'  This 
with  a  kind  of  appeal  to  the  two  others,  who  this  time  responded 
wanply  enough. 

'  Believe  me,  there  is  no  one  we  could  like  better  than  yon,' 
said  Diana. 

'  I'm  sure  we  doat  upon  you/  cried  Blanche.  '  I  may  say  it 
now  you  are  going  to  be  my  brother.  But,  you  see,  we  were  taken 
a  little  aback  at  first,  for  Elizabeth  is  the  beauty  of  our  family,  end 
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there  has  been  so  much  talk  with  Aunt  Chevenix  and  one  and  an- 
other about  the  grand  marriage  she  was  to  make ;  so  it  does  seem 
rather  a  come-down,  you  know.' 

'  Blanche  !'  exclaimed  Elizabeth  furiously. 

'  Don't  I  say  that  we  all  doat  upon  him?'  expostulated  Blanche. 
'  But  how  ever  good  your  family  may  be,  you  know,  Mr.  Forde,  and 
how  ever  independent  your  position,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  a 
curate  isn't  a  viscount,  you  know ;  and  after  Lord  Paulyn's  atten- 
tions— ' 

'  Blanche  !    If  you  don't  hold  your  tongue — ' 

'  Don't  be  angry  with  her/  pleaded  Malcolm.  *  I  can  forgive 
Lord  Paulyn  for  having  admired  you,  and  your  family  for  expecting 
all  mankind  to  bow  down  and  worship  you,  so  long  as  you  can  for- 
give me  for  having  made  you  disappoint  them.' 

'  Forgive  you  !'  said  Elizabeth,  looking  fondly  up  at  him.  In 
his  presence  coronets,  country  seats,  carriages,  seemed  the  vilest 
dross. 

Diana  beheld  her  with  wonder.  Had  worldly  ambition,  had  a 
boldly-declared  heartlessness  come  to  so  poor  an  end  as  this  ?  Bat 
when  Diana  and  Blanche  were  alone  together  presently,  Elizabeth 
having  gone  into  the  garden  to  see  her  lover  off,  with  a  rapid  appro- 
priation of  her  rights  as  his  affianced,  the  younger  sister  shook  her 
head  sagely. 

*  How  blind  you  must  be,  Di!'  she  said.  '  I  knew  all  about  it, 
over  so  long  ago.  She  was  always  madly  in  love  with  him.  I  have 
hoard  her  sav  such  things  !' 

'  I  used  to  fancy  she  liked  him  a  little  once,  but  I  thought  Lord 
Paulyn  had  put  all  that  out  of  her  head,  and  that  she  had  set  her 
heart  upon  becoming  a  viscountess.' 

*  Elizabeth  is  a  mixture,'  said  Blanche  sententiously ;  'one 
moment  the  most  mercenary  being  in  the  world,  and  the  next  like 
that  classic  party,  with  a  name  something  like  Sophia,  ready  to 
throw  herself  off  a  rock  for  love.  It'll  be  rather  nice,  though,  to  have 
Mr.  Forde  for  a  brother,  won't  it,  Di  ?' 

'  It  would  have  been  nicer  to  have  had  a  viscount,'  responded 
Diana. 

In  the  bleak  garden  once  more,  the  March  winds  buffeting  them, 
the  daffodils  waving  at  their  feet,  the  world  a  paradise. 

'  Was  pupa  very  much  surprised  ?'  inquired  Elizabeth. 

'  Yes.  darling :  more  surprised  than  I  had  expected  to  find  him, 
for  he  had  evidently  learned  to  consider  Lord  Paulyn  almost  your 
plighted  lover.' 

'  How  abbiird !'  cried  the  girl,  with  a  little  toss  of  her  head;  '  such 

an  idea  would  never  have  entered  papa's  mind  of  itself.     He  is  not 

a  person  to  have  ideas.     But  Aunt  Chevenix  talked  such  rubbish, 
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just  because  Lord  Paulyn  came  here  a  good  deal.  I  suppose  this 
was  about  the  only  place  he  had  to  come  to,  on  the  days  he  didn't 
hunt.' 

'  I  think  there  would  be  a  few  more  houses  open  to  him  within 
a  radius  of  ten  miles,  although  he  does  not  bear  a  very  high  charac- 
ter/ said  Mr.  Forde  gravely. 

'  Perhaps.  However,  he  seemed  to  like  coming  here/  replied 
Elizabeth  carelessly.  '  I  am  sorry  he  has  not  a  good  character,  for 
he  is  not  at  all  a  bad-natured  young  man,  although  one  is  apt  to  get 
tired  of  his  society  after  an  hour  or  so.  You  are  not  going  to  be 
jealous  of  him,  I  hope  ?' 

'  I  should  be  very  jealous  of  any  farther  friendship,  of  any  farther 
acquaintance  even,  between  him  and  my  future  wife.  He  is  not  a 
good  man,  believe  me,  Elizabeth.  There  are  things  I  cannot  pos- 
sibly tell  you,  but  he  is  known  to  have  led  a  bad  life.  I  think  you 
must  know  that  I  am  not  a  collector  of  scandal,  but  his  character  is 
notorious.' 

'  You  were  jealous  of  him  that  Sunday  at  lunch,  Malcolm/  cling- 
ing to  his  arm  with  a  timid  fondness.  *  I  saw  you  scowling  at  us, 
and  I  was  prouder  of  your  anger  than  of  his  admiration ;  and  then 
you  kept  away,  and  I  saw  no  more  of  you  for  ages,  and  I  thought 
you  a  monster  of  coldness  and  cruelty.' 

'  Yes,  dear,  I  was  savagely  jealous ;  and,  0,  my  darling,  pro- 
mise me  that  there  shall  be  no  more  intimacy  between  that  man 
and  you.  I  hate  the  idea  of  this  visit  to  your  aunt's,  for  that  reason 
above  all.  You  will  meet  him  in  town,  perhaps;  you  will  have  Aunt 
Ghevenix  by  your  side,  dropping  her  worldly  poison  into  your  ear. 
Will  you  be  deaf  to  all  her  arguments  ?  Will  you  be  true  and  pure 
and  noble  in  spite  of  her  ?' 

'I  will  be  nothing  that  you  disapprove/  said  Elizabeth;  and 
then  with  a  little  burst  of  truthfulness  she  went  on,  '  Do  trust  me, 
Malcolm ;  I  only  want  just  one  little  peep  at  the  world  before  I  bid 
it  good-bye  for  ever — the  world  about  which  I  have  dreamed  so  much. 
It  will  be  only  for  a  few  weeks.' 

'  Very  well,  dear,  I  will  trust  you.  If  you  could  not  pass 
scatheless  through  such  an  ordeal,  you  would  be  hardly  worthy  of  an 
honest  man's  love.  My  dearest  treasure,  I  will  hazard  you.  I  think 
I  can  trust  you,  Elizabeth.  But  if  you  cannot  come  back  to  me 
pure  and  true,  for  God's  sake  let  me  never  look  upon  your  face  again.' 

£no  of  $ooh  tbr  ifirst 
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XI.  Plutus-lane  and  Eldorado-alley,  E.C. 

'He  sends  me  thirty  pounds,'  growled  old  Ben  Jonson,  'because 
I  live  in  an  alley.  Go  back,  and  tell  him  that  his  soul  lives  in  an 
alley.'  It  is  not  within  the  probabilities  that  Victor  Hugo  ever  read 
Ben  Jonson  (Victor's  son,  to  be  sure,  tried  to  translate  Shakespeare 
into  French,  and  made  the  usual  Frenchman's  mess  of  it) ;  yet  in 
the  famous  vituperative  sneer  in  Ray  Bins,  '  <Tai  Vhabit  dyun  lac- 
quai,  et  voxis  en  avez  Vdmc,'  we  have  a  sufficiently  close  paraphrase 
of  Ben's  growl. 

Why  did  he  growl  ?  Because  the  King's  Majesty  had  sent  him 
by  the  hands  of  '  Father'  John  Burgess,  Sir  Robert  Pye  the  Deputy 
Treasurer's  Deputy,  thirty  pounds  as  a  new-year's  gift,  or  a  Christ- 
mas box,  or  a  valentine,  or  an  Easter  offering,  or  something  season* 
able  of  an  eleemosynary  nature.  The  King's  Majesty — it  wn 
Charles  I. — was  not  at  any  time  very  flush  of  ready-money ;  and 
when  he  sent  Ben  the  score  and  a  half  of  gold  pieces,  the  monarch 
happened  to  be,  in  degree,  in  as  well-nigh  embarrassed  circumstances 
as  his  broken-down  old  poet  laureate.  Thirty  pounds  are  not  much ; 
but,  after  all,  they  are  a  sum.  Thirty  pounds  will  buy  fifteen  boxes 
of  very  decent  cigars,  and  sixty  bottles  of  fairish  champagne.  With 
thirty  pounds  I  could  qualify  myself  as  a  life  member  of  the  Society 
for  the  Suppression  of  Benevolence,  or  some  cognate  '  organisation/ 
and  with  five  pounds  added  I  could  take  a  stall  for  the  season  at  the 
Royal  Italian  Opera.  The  King's  Majesty  never  sent  me  thirty 
pounds ;  nay,  nor  the  Queen's  (why  should  the  parsons  get  all  the 
benefit  of  Queen  Anne's  bounty  ?),  nor  the  Prince's  Highness,  nor 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  nor  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  nor 
anybody.  Yet  I  will  warrant  that  the  donor  of  such  a  gift  would 
not  incur  any  peril  of  receiving  an  insulting  message  from  me  in 
return.  I  did  win  a  fifty-pound  prize  once  in  a  lottery ;  but  the 
concern  was  a  swindle,  and  the  prizes  were  not  paid. 

Perhaps  the  fact  that  Ben  Jonson  was,  as  Macaulay  said  of 
his  namesake,  *  one  of  the  most  learned  and  the  most  indigent 
scholars  in  Europe,'  that  he  was  old  and  tormented  with  half-a- 
dozen  acute  diseases,  that  he  had  done  good  service  in  a  hun- 
dred ways  to  his  country,  and  had   never  received  more  than  a 
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miserable  reward  for  his  work,  may  have  had  something  to  do  with 
his  receiving  Father  John  Burgess  with  a  snarl,  bagging  the  thirty 
broad  pieces  with  a  scowl,  and  dismissing  his  Majesty's  almoner 
with  something  very  much  resembling  an  imprecation.  I  only  hope 
that  it  was  not  night-time  when  Father  John  brought  the  royal  gift 
to  Ben,  and  the  alley  was  not  a  blind;  for  I  should  be  sorry  to  think 
that  on  his  way  from  the  lodgings  of  the  distressed  poet  he  was  set 
upon  by  Fan,  and  Smooth,  and  Doll  Common,  and  robbed  of  the 
dial  in  his  poke,  or  the  remaining  rose-nobles  in  his  purse. 

It  is  still  difficult  to  quarrel  with  a  man  for  repining  at  his  fate 
in  living  in  an  alley,  as  alleys  were  when  Charles  I.  was  king.  What 
man  of  letters  has  not  felt  a  cold  shudder  run  through  his  frame  at 
reading  those  lines  of  Goldsmith,  '  when  I  lived  in  Axe-lane,  among 
the  beggars'  ?  The  naivete  of  squalor  could  not,  it  would  seem,  go 
farther.  And  yet  a  'lane'  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be 
quite  an  aristocratic  residence.  What  charming  cottages  we  used 
to  see,  what  delicious  Sunday  dinners  we  used  to  enjoy — although 
the  company  was  sometimes  '  fairer  than  honest' — in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  '  Brompton  lanes,'  by-paths  now  replaced  by  lordly  roads 
and  terraces  full  of  towering  mansions,  whose  haughty  occupants 
disdain  to  ask  such  as  we  to  a  cut  of  mutton  on  the  Sabbath!  Park- 
lane,  again :  what  a  rich  patrician  sound  has  that  thoroughfare ! 
St.  Martin's-lane,  even,  may  be  reckoned  among  the  respectables : 
at  least  it  is  full  of  wealthy  shopkeepers ;  but,  do  what  you  will, 
nothing  elegant  nor  even  substantial  can  be  made  out  of  Cranbourn- 
alley.  I  know  Hamlet  the  silversmith  had  his  premises  there  once ; 
but  what  became  of  poor  Mr.  Hamlet  ?  He  built  a  theatre,  came  to 
grief,  and  died  in  the  Charterhouse.  An  alley,  generically  taken, 
means  poverty,  hunger,  dirt,  and  rags;  sprats,  red-herrings,  and  small 
coals ;  shag  tobacco,  penny  periodicals  (with  No.  1  of  the  Hovers 
of  the  Azure  Main  will  be  given  away  a  large  coloured  engrav- 
ing representing  Blueskin  rescuing  Starlight  Bess  from  the  Black 
Pirate  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan),  barefooted  children,  ruffianly 
fathers,  slipshod  mothers,  slatternly  girls,  pawnbroker's  duplicates, 
Dutch  cheese,  county-court  summonses,  aggravated  assaults,  chuck- 
farthing,  bundles  of  wood,  and  gin.  West  of  Temple  Bar,  I  assume, 
there  can  be  no  mistake  about  an  alley.  It  is  in  a  '  low  neighbour- 
hood.' The  'dangerous  classes,'  the  'terrors  to  the  police,'  live 
there ;  and  the  '  information'  the  police  are  so  constantly  receiving, 
and  which  they  so  frequently  bring  to  bear  on  the  investigation  of 
cases  of  grand  larceny,  is  generally  '  received'  at  a  dramshop  in  an 
alley.  A  court  is  not  necessarily  so  squalid.  If  St.  Martin's-court, 
for  example,  were  not  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Westminster 
County-court,  it  would  still,  I  have  no  doubt,  possess  a  hundred  claims 
to  admiration  and  respect.  Broad-court,  Bow-street,  again,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  '  sweet  boon'  to  the  civilisation  of  Covent-garden ;  and 
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as  for  the  courts  which  open  out  of  Brain-street,  E.C.,  I  have  shown 
in  a  recent  chapter  of  '  Imaginary  London'  that  they  are  all  brimful 
of  learning,  either  literary  or  legal.  But  an  alley?  Can  anything 
good  come  out  of  an  alley,  save  perhaps  a  distressed  poet  now  and 
then  ?  and  they  are  not  good  for  much,  any  way. 

But^-this  performance  is  as  full  of  confessions  as  Jean- Jacques' 
crazy  book — I  am  bound  to  own  that  all  my  theories,  all  my  hypo- 
theses about  courts  and  alleys,  are  thrown  into  confusion,  overturned, 
dissolved,  and  pounded  into  impalpable  powder,  when  I  arrive  at  the 
consideration  of  a  region  marked  in  my  Delusive  Directory  as  Plu- 
tus-lane  and  Eldorado-alley,  E.C.  Plutus  was  a  respectable  man, 
wasn't  he  ?  and  Crc&sus,  and  Rothschild,  and  Mr.  Stewart,  the  dry- 
goods  man  of  New  York  ?  Eldorado*  is  rather  a  rich  place,  I  appre- 
hend ;  so  are  the  mines  of  Real  del  Monte,  and  the  Australian  and 
Califomian  diggings,  to  say  nothing  of  the  diamond-fields  of  South 
Africa.  Well,  pile  up  all  the  riches  and  all  the  respectability  of 
which  you  can  conceive  a  substantial  notion ;  add  thereto  anything 
you  can  think  of  in  connection  with  Golconda,  Potosi,  the  New  Al- 
maden,  Ophir,  Tyre  and  Sidon,  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  Schatz 
Kammer  at  Dresden ;  dress  with  gold-leaf  and  cheque-book  trimmings 
and  serve  hot,  and  you  will  still  be  at  an  immeasurable  distance  from 
the  realisation  in  your  (I  have  no  doubt  highly  intelligent)  mind  of 
the  wealth  and  worth  of  Plutus-lane  and  Eldorado-alley. 

I  feel  so  elated  at  the  knowledge  of  the  rank  and  richness  of  this 
region,  that  I  am  well-nigh  tempted  to  fling,  for  the  nonce,  conceal- 
ment to  the  winds,  and  boldly  proclaim  .that  this  is  no  section  of 
Imaginary  London  of  which  I  am  treating,  but  that  there  really  are 
such  a  lane  and  such  an  alley  in  the  aldermanic  ward  of  —  well, 
never  mind  what  ward.  I  know  the  worthy  alderman  who  represents 
it ;  and  if  I  give  way  to  indiscretion,  I  shall  perchance  never  more 
be  asked  to  dine  at  Goldheaded  Canemakers'  Hall.  They  have  the 
finest  sideboard  of  plate,  and  give  you  the  best  clear  turtle  to  be  ob- 
tained at  the  festival  of  any  Livery  Company  in  London ;  and  when 
you  go  away  after  coffee  mot  unelevated  by  prior  potations  of  turtle 
punch  and  tawny  port -wine)  the  company's  Beadle,  a  magnificent 
creature  with  a  gaberdine  chamarri  in  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow, 
crams  your  hat  with  bonbons.  The  last  time  I  dined  with  the  Gold- 
headed  Canemakers,  Mr.  Warden  Smidgely,  who  had  been  my  next 
neighbour  at  the  feast,  and  had  favoured  me  with  some  highly  edify- 
ing remarks  about  the  proper  way  of  cooking  a  peahen,  gave  me  his 
share  of  bonbons  in  addition  to  my  own.  '  For  the  little  ones  at 
home,'  said  the  generous  soul,  as  he  popped  a  quantity  of  Fortnum 
and  Mason's  delicacies  into  my  coat-pocket.  I  grinned  hypocritical 
thanks.  The  *  little  ones,'  I  said  assuringly,  would  be  very  grateful 
to  Mr.  Warden  for  his  kindness  (ho  was  a  bachelor,  and  didn't  want 
lollipops);  and  I  munched  the  goodies  myself  as  I  drove  homo  to  Peck- 
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ham  (I  lived  at  Peckham  then)  in  a  cab.  The  little  ones — nay, 
nor  the  big  ones — did  not  profit  much  by  my  visit  to  Goldheaded 
Canemakers'  Hall.     I  hope  to  dine  there  again  shortly. 

Unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken,  my  good  friend  Mr.  Warden 
Smidgely  keeps  that  splendid  warehouse  for  the  sale,  not  only  of 
walking-sticks,  but  of  dressing-cases,  travelling-bags,  drawing-room 
ornaments,  and  cutlery,  at  the  corner  of  Plutus-lane  and  Bendigo- 
lrill,  which,  under  the  name  of  Smidgely,  Smidgely,  and  Nephews, 
has  long  since,  by  the  excellence  of  its  wares,  the  uprightness  of  its 
dealings,  and  its  strict  attention  to  business,  achieved  a  European 
and,  I  may  say,  a  world-wide  reputation.     After  the  payment  of 
this  neat  little  tribute  to  their  merits,  if  vou  don't  see  a  volumin- 
0U8  advertisement  of  Messrs.  Smidgely,  Smidgely,  and  Nephews' 
'Zenobia  Razor,'   or  their  'Patent  Asbestos  Travelling-bag,'  or 
their  '  Ne-plus-ultra  Hair-brush'  in  the  next  number  of  an  Imagin- 
ary Magazine,  I  shall  be  grievously  disappointed.     Smidgely  has 
built  a  veritable  palace,  I  am  afraid  to  say  how  many  stories  high, 
at  the  corner  of  Plutus-lane.     The  edifice  is  in  the  Graeco-Roman 
Chirrigo-grotesque  style,  and  was  designed  by  that  eminent  architect, 
Vitruvius  Volutes,  A.R.A.,  who  built  the  Embden-groats  Union  Work- 
house, the  Royal  Depravity  Theatre,  and  the  new  Bethnal-green 
branch  offices  of  the  London  and  Yale  of  Cashmere  Bank,  limited 
(capital  ninety  millions  sterling,   secured  on  shawls),  and  was  so 
very  nearly  gaining  a  prize  as  one  of  the  competitors  in  the  designs 
for  the  new  Law  Courts.     Smidgelys  have  a  wholesale  warehouse 
down  by  the  river-side,  at  Smidgely 's  wharf;  they  have  a  branch  es- 
tablishment at  the  West-end,  in  Beau  Nash-street.  Indeed,  Smidgely 
(my  Smidgely),  besides  being  a  Warden  of  his  Company,  is  a  de- 
puty lieutenant,  a  visiting  justice,  a  fellow  of  the  Zoological  Society, 
a  director  of  innumerable  banks  and  insurance  offices  and  all  kinds 
of  fine  things.     He  is  at  the  back  of  the  Rhinoceros  Brewery,  a 
concern  which  owns  half  the  beershops  on  Salisbury  Plain,  and  is 
omnipotent  with  the  licensing  magistrates  of  Cannock  Chase.     His 
town-house  is  (I  need  scarcely  say)  either  in  Sahara-gardens  or  at 
Behemoth-gate :   but  he  has  likewise  a  charming  marine  residence 
at  Kemp  Town,  Brighton,  and  a  shooting-box  near  Guildford.     I 
have  heard  that  he  is  in  treaty  for  that  fine  old  ancestral  estate  Over- 
reach-park (the  present  possessor,  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  is  in  diffi- 
culties) ;  and  I  should  not  be  in  the  least  surprised  to  hear  that  my 
friend  the  Warden  had  entered  parliament  on  strictly  conservative 
principles.    Church  and  State  must  be  upheld,  you  know,  and  those 
radical  fellows  must  be  put  down.     '  I'd  flog  'em  :  I'd  give  'em  two 
dozen  with  the  cat,  sir,  I  would,'  cries  Mr.  Warden  Smidgley  vi- 
ciously, as  he  reads  some  paragraph  about  the  latest  of  Mr.  Odger's 
deliverances.    It  was  about  thirty  years  ago,  I  think,  that  Smidgely's 
name  was  something  else :  he  had  no  partners,  no  brothers,  no  ne- 
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phews,  no  palace  at  the  corner  of  Bendigo-hill.  He  was  simply 
Barnett  Smipe,  a  little  ragged  Jew-boy,  who  sold  hundred-bladed  pen- 
knives and  fine  Turkey  sponges  at  the  Black-horse  Cellar  in  Picca- 
dilly, a  booking-office  of  great  celebrity  in  the  old  coaching  days. 

Gold,  gold,  gold — minted,  and  hammered,  and  chased,  and  forged 
into  links,  and  twisted  into  thread -gold,  stamped  in  all  kinds  of 
effigies  from  good  Queen  Bess's  to  bloody  Mary's,  from  King  Solo- 
mon's to  the  Commune's — fills  Plutus-lane  and  Eldorado-alley  to  the 
very  chin.  The  two  narrow  threads  of  pathway — it  would  be  a  libel 
to  call  them  thoroughfares — might  be  paved  with  gold,  the  bricks 
might  be  ingots  of  the  precious  metals ;  the  air  is  thick  and  heavy 
with  auriferous  odours.  Within  a  stone' s-throw  is  Isaac-of- York- 
street,  full,  from  end  to  end,  of  banking  houses ;  Medici-court,  Jack- 
the-Painter's-alley,  Swing-yard,  Erostatratus-lane  (great  places  for 
insurance  companies),  are  all  close  by.  Whatever  is  not  gold  is 
paper ;  and  paper  is  surely  as  good  as  gold  and  a  great  deal  better 
when  it  means  faith  and  strong  belief;  when  it  means  all  the  pride, 
folly,  vanity,  ambition,  luxury,  and  profligacy  of  man ;  when  it  means 
credit.  Paper  stamped  and  paper  unstamped ;  bills,  promissory  notes, 
cheques,  policies,  deeds,  warranties,  certificates,  scrips,  coupons, 
bonds,  debentures : — if  all  the  paper  representing,  or  convertible,  or 
passing  current,  or  telling  huge  lies  to  simulate  money,  which  lies 
on  the  leathern-covered  boardroom  tables  or  the  mahogany  desks  of 
Plutus-lane,  or  which  lingers  in  the  cashboxes  and  escritoire  drawers 
and  iron-proof  safes  of  Eldorado-alley,  was  torn  up,  flung  out  of  the 
counting-room  windows,  and  scattered  to  the  wind,  to  be  played  with 
as  it  listed  by  that  chartered  libertine,  you  would  think  there  was  a 
snow-storm  in  Plutus-lane :  you  might  imagine  that  in  Eldorado- 
alley  the  leaves  fell  a  great  deal  thicker  and  a  great  deal  whiter  than 
at  Vallombrosa.  And,  perhaps,  taking  the  paper  in  the  place  for  all 
in  all,  and  for  that  which  ultimately  it  sometimes  proves  to  be  tan- 
gibly worth,  no  very  great  harm  would  come  to  society  if  every  one 
of  these  credentials  of  credit  were  torn  up  into  infinite  shreds  and 
pitched  into  the  gutter. 

I  said  that  the  district  smelt  of  gold.  It  does.  How  could  it 
help  being  thus  odoriferous  when  the  Clearing-House  of  the  bankers 
of  Imaginary  London  is  within  pistol-shot,  and  when  five  minutes' 
easy  walking  will  take  you  to  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  to  the  Bank 
of  England,  with  that  wonderful  bullion  office  behind,  in  Lothbury 
itself.  The  stockbrokers  have  their  offices  by  the  score  in  Plutus- 
lane  and  in  the  adjacent  South-Sea-Bubble-court,  Poyars  Loan-yard, 
Ephemeral-buildings,  Isthmus  of  Darien-chambers,  and  Mississippi- 
square.  Alderman  Boolbeare,  my  host  at  Goldheaded  Canemakers' 
Hall — 'twas  Smidgely,  not  the  alderman,  you  will  remember,  who 
gave  me  the  lollipops — is  a  stockbroker  in  Plutus-lane,  occupying  the 
whole  ground-floor  of  Mississippi-chambers :  the  very  same  chambers 
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in  which  Balthazar  Claes,  the  great  Belgian  speculator,  who  stood  to 
win  two  million  sterling  on  hops,  blew  his  brains  out  just  before 
John  and  Daniel  Forrester,  those  noted  detectives  of  the  past,  arrived 
post-haste  from  the  Mansion  House  with  a  warrant  for  poor  Baltha- 
zar's arrest  on  a  charge  of  forgery,  fraudulent  bankruptcy,  and  burn- 
ing down  his  country-house  with  intent  to  cheat  an  insurance  com- 
pany. Poor  Claes !  There  was  a  great  deal  of  stuff  in  him.  He 
was  a  munificent  patron  of  the  fine  arts  (did  he  not  commission 
O'Beesly,  R.A.,  to  paint  that  grand  classic  picture  of  Vespasian  ex- 
plaining the  currency  system  to  Titus  ?) ;  he  subscribed  regularly  and 
liberally  to  the  Royal  Asylum  of  St.  Anne's  Society,  and  had  the 
beat  Partagas  chicas  I  ever  smoked.  We  could  have  better  spared 
a  better  man ;  but  I  fear  he  was  a  thundering  scoundrel,  neverthe- 
less. The  fair  fame  of  Alderman  Boolbeare  (Boolbeare,  Omnium,  and 
Unit)  is  in  no  way  impaired  by  his  offices  being  those  once  occupied 
by  the  bankrupt  Balthazar.  Pecunia  non  olet ;  so  does  an  honest 
bird  take  no  harm  from  roosting  in  the  nest  of  a  thievish  magpie. 
Boolbeare,  Omnium,  and  Unit  are  stock  and  share  brokers  of  the  good 
old  school.  They  encourage  no  delusions ;  they  bolster  up  no  bubbles. 
You  must  have  weighty  introductions  vouching  for  your  pecuniary 
and  social  standing,  before  the  firm  will  do  business  with  you — even 
to  selling  out  the  two  hundred  and  odd  pounds  which  your  aunt  left 
you,  and  about  which  you  had  that  bitter  quarrel  with  your  uncle. 
Boolbeare,  Omnium,  and  Unit  are  the  brokers  to  the  Avoirdupois  Bank, 
and  it  was  they  who  put  the  Incas  of  Ecuador  (trebly  secured) 
nine-per-cent  loan  on  the  market.  Need  I  say  more  ?  You  know 
Miss  Gumstitch  ?  she  is  a  daily  governess,  and  earns  perhaps  seven- 
teen shillings  a- week  by  trotting  up  and  down  the  length  and  breadth 
of  Imaginary  London,  and  teaching  for  about  nine  hours  in  every  day 
all  the  accomplishments,  with  the  usual  branches  of  a  thorough  Eng- 
lish education,  to  the  junior  branches  of  the  middle  classes.  Well, 
Fanny's  father  was  a  retired  colonel  in  the  old  East-India  Company's 
service.  He  took  a  good  many  shares  in  the  Avoirdupois  Bank — 
one  of  the  most  promising  financial  undertakings  of  the  epoch — a 
great  many  more  shares  than  he  could  afford,  in  fact :  since  he  had 
to  pawn  his  pension  to  pay  the  deposit  money  on  his  actions.  When 
the  Avoirdupois  Bank  went  into  liquidation,  Lieutenant-colonel  Gum- 
stitch— I  think  they  had  made  him  a  C.B.  in  consequence  of  some 
cavalry  charge  he  had  headed,  getting  a  bad  crack  over  his  own  pate 
with  the  butt-end  of  a  matchlock,  somewhere  out  in  Hindostan — went 
into  Horsemonger-lane  Gaol  (he  had  a  country-house  at  Denmark- 
hill),  and  subsequently  into  the  Gazette.  He  was  one  of  the  original 
directors  of  the  Avoirdupois,  of  the  affairs  of  which  he  never  knew 
any  more  than  did  the  babe  unborn,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  had 
np  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  fraud.  I  think  he  died  at  Ghent,  and  was 
buried  in  the  fosse  commune  or  pauper's  trench  in  the  cemetery  of 
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that  picturesque  city.  His  son  went  to  sea  in  an  Australian  clipper 
before  the  mast.'  His  widow — what  grand  evening  parties  she  used 
to  give,  to  be  sure,  at  Denmark-hill,  and  what  tremendous  sums  she 
used  to  spend  in  Covent-garden  for  bouquets  and  flowering  plants  !— 
is  now  a  deplorable  little  old  woman  in  a  battered  bonnet,  and  with 
her  fingers  protruding  through  the  apertures  in  her  rusty-black  gloves. 
She  is  one  of  the  most  persistent  begging-letter  writers  in  London ; 
and  a  communication  from  her,  enclosing  a  pawnbroker's  ticket  for 
an  undergarment  made  of  flannel  (adduced  as  a  proof  of  her  destitute 
circumstances),  is  now  before  me.  There  were  two  girls.  Amy,  the 
eldest,  is  in  the  ballet  at  the  Royal  Depravity  Theatre.  She  goes  to 
rehearsal  in  a  brougham,  with  a  Dutch  pug  lolling  his  tongue  out  of 
the  window.  She  wears  a  sealskin  jacket,  is  covered  with  diamonds, 
and  I  suppose  does  pretty  well.  The  other  girl,  Fanny,  is,  as  I  have 
hinted,  a  '  trotting  governess.'  She  is  rather  weak  about  the  chest, 
poor  thing ;  and  I  do  wish  she  would  wear  thicker  soles  to  her  boots 
in  muddy  weather.  But  girls  are  so  thoughtless;  and  perhaps 
Fanny  Gumstitch,  a  miserable  half-  starved  drudge  with  her  seven- 
teen shillings  a-week,  cannot  afford  to  buy  boots  with  soles  that  will 
keep  out  the  wet. 

Meanwhile  Plutus-lane  and  Eldorado-alley  are  growing  wealthier 
than  ever,  and  Boolbeare,  Omnium,  and  Unit  are  cited  more  and 
more  every  day,  as  the  most  respectable  of  respectable  men,  who 
won't  think  of  touching  a  '  shaky  concern.'  The  offices  of  the  Avoir- 
dupois Bank,  after  the  undulating  had  passed  into  a  liquid  form,  so- 
lidified again  as  the  Credit  Immobilier  of  Tranistan  and  Universal 
Euphrates  Discount  Company,  and,  architecturally  speaking,  looks 
more  substantial  than  ever.  From  an  edificial  point  of  view,  indeed, 
both  Plutus-lane  and  Eldorado-alley  bid  fair  to  rival  those  equally 
dark  and  narrow  lanes  in  Genoa  the  Superb  which  are  full  of  palaces. 
Fluted  Corinthian  columns  and  composite  pilasters ;  enriched  friezes 
and  cornices  ;  gates  of  elaborate  bronze-work,  panellings  of  coloured 
marble,  gilt  letters  a  yard  high,  sculptured  groups  and  coats  of  anhb 
over  doorways, — these  arc  among  the  external  embellishments  of  the 
offices  and  chambers  of  this  very  rich  place  ;  while  inside  are  aston- 
ishing vistas  of  stone  staircases,  frescoed  walls,  plate  glass,  Turkey 
carpets,  mahogany  and  walnut-wood  bureaux,  and  electrotyped  ink- 
stands. A  club  has  been  opened  lately  in  Eldorado -alley  :  the  Cas- 
siopeia Club,  limited  to  two  thousand  five  hundred  members.  The 
steward,  they  say,  is  worth  thousands,  and  I  have  heard  it  whispered 
that  the  under-butler  is  a  director  of  more  than  one  company.  All 
the  waiters  have  got  gold  watches ;  the  very  page-boys  who  Hit  about 
the  vestibules  wear  gold  sleeve-buttons.  The  restaurant  is  splendid : 
the  cook  is  a  cordon  bleu.  Prince  Gorgeinski's  favourite  chef,  after- 
wards of  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  the  Jockey  Club,  and  tho  Maison 
Doree  at  San  Francisco.    I  never  dined  at  the  Cassiopeia  Club  with- 
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oat  complimenting  my  entertainer  on  the  exquisite  flavour  of  the 
Roederer  carte  blanche ;  and  all  I  can  say  of  the  dry  cura^oa  is,  that 
if  anybody  will  send  me  (carriage  paid,  and  I  prefer  quarts  to  pints) 
a  case  of  that  pleasant  liqueur,  I  will  bind  myself  not  to  say  anything 
discourteous  to  the  employe  of  the  Parcels  Delivery  Company  regard- 
ing the  body  or  the  soul  of  my  benefactor  living  in  an  alley.  They 
play  high,  I  am  told,  at  the  Cassiopeia.  Why  should  they  not,  being 
all  such  very  rich  men  ?  The  billiard-table  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
London,  and  the  smoking-room  is  furnished  with  more  than  Oriental 
luxury.  I  believe  that  the  entrance-money  and  subscription  to  the 
Cassiopeia  are  five-and- twenty  per  cent  in  excess  of  those  of  the  most 
aristocratic  Pall-mall  clubs ;  but,  trust  me,  these  prodigious  bulls  of 
Plutus-lane  and  Eldorado-alley  can  well  afford  the  outlay.  They 
oould  buy  up  Pall-mall — with  Waterloo-place  to  boot,  and  Carlton- 
house-terrace  thrown  in  as  a  makeweight — to-morrow,  without  turn- 
ing a  hair.  For,  look  you,  they  not  only  possess  money,  but  they 
make  it.  They  have  the  Philosopher's  Stone,  the  Secret  of  the 
Kabala.  They  have  mastered  the  universal  theory,  the  problem  Im- 
measurable Absolute,  and  have  reduced  it  to  practice.  Practice 
makes  perfect,  and  perfection  is  paper ;  and,  'twixt  you  and  me  and 
the  post,  not  only  Plutus-lane  and  Eldorado-alley  and  their  palaces ; 
not  only  Smidgely's  splendid  warehouse  and  Boolbeare's  lordly  of- 
fices ;  not  only  the  Avoirdupois  Bank  and  the  Cassiopeia  Club  are 
made  of  paper,  but  the  entire  framework  and  furnishing  of  this  vision 
are  composed  of  the  same  unsubstantial  material.  They  are  all 
imaginary.  Yet  ere  I  quit  the  place  do  my  olfactory  nerves  remind 
me  that  there  is  something  corporeal  and  genuine  about  this  quarter. 
'  L'or  est  unc  chimere,'  sing  the  gamblers  in  Robert  le  Diable.  Well, 
money  itself — whether  in  the  form  of  bank  paper,  stamped  paper,  or 
even  gold  and  silver  duly  minted  and  milled — may,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, be  of  a  visionary  and  evanescent  nature.  A  suspicion  of  this 
deep -lying  truth  may  be  one  of  the  causes  which  induce  the  man 
who  is  worth  a  million  of  money  to  clutch  at  threepenny -pieces,  and 
liide  them  away  in  old  rags,  or  in  the  chinks  of  chimneys.  He  can 
Bcarcely — his  deposit  notes,  bankers'  books,  scrip  certificates,  deeds, 
mortgages,  and  post-obits  notwithstanding — believe  that  he  is  the 
actual  possessor  of  a  tangible  million  of  pounds  sterling.  And  the 
million,  all  susceptible  of  its  being  handled  as  it  may  seem,  does  very 
often  change  into  dust  and  ashes;  into  dry  leaves,  like  the  conjuror's 
sequins  in  the  Eastern  tale ;  into  the  shadow  of  the  shadow  of  smoke. 
Who  owns  the  treasures  which  the  Medici  heaped  together  ?  Where 
is  the  money  of  the  Fuggers  of  Augsburg,  the  Rothschilds  of  their 
day  ?  and,  a  hundred  years  hence,  where  may  be  all  the  riches  of  all 
the  Rothschilds  themselves  ?  Tumbled  all  in  pieces ;  reduced  to 
mere  splinters  of  rotten  timber  and  muck-heaps  of  powdered  brick- 
bats and  flaky  plaster,  like  their  old  house  in  the  Frankfort  Juden- 
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gasse  yonder,  which  fell  hi  lately,  burying  many  poor  Jews  and 
Jewkins,  who  had  not  yet  realise  J  their  millions,  beneath  mounds  of 
rubbish.  And  what  a  marvellous  piece  of  brutal  trenchant  satire  is 
that  of  the  French  romancist  in  the  Wandering  Jew,  when  all  the 
treasures  gathered  together  during  so  many  generations,  till  they 
form  a  pecutium  of  well-nigh  incalculable  magnitude — all  these  mil- 
lions, or  milliards  rather,  represented  by  a  bundle  of  papers  in  a 
casket,  are  set  on  fire  and  burned,  and  no  living  soul,  Jew  or  Gen- 
tile or  Jesuit,  is  a  centime  the  better  for  the  accumulated  hoard ! 

Let  us  be  thankful,  then,  in  the  midst  of  this  mirage  of  papyrus 
more  or  less  perishable  and  combustible,  there  is  one  thing  sensible 
and  real.      I  allude  to  the  constant  smell  of  butchers*  meat  under- 
going a  roasting  or  broiling  process  manifest  at  any  time  between 
noon  and  sunset,  and  on  all  days  of  the  week  except  Sunday,  in  Plu- 
tus-lane,  Eldorado -alley,  and  the  surrounding  neighbourhood, 
all  events  there  is  nothing  chimerical  about  chops  ;  nor  are  ribs  of 
beef  or  legs  of  mutton  dreams,  save  to  paupers,  or  shipwrecked 
sailors  cast  away  on  desert  islands.  They  Beem  to  be  always  eating 
and  drinking  on  the  shores  of  Pactolus.  Shares  cannot  be  subscribed 
for  without  the  consumption  of  brandy -and -soda  ;  dividends  are  best 
drawn  with  the  assistance  of  a  hot  luncheon ;  and  as  for  the  trans- 
actions of  joint-stock  companies  limited,  what  would  a  board  meet- 
ing be  without  sherry  and  biscuits  ?     The  Avoirdupois  Bank  gave 
its  directors  chicken  and  ham -sandwiches,  with  the  choicest  Madeira ; 
and  there  are  certain  hours  of  the  day  when,  if  you  are  a  '  city  n 
properly  introduced  iu  upper  city  circles,  and  if  you  look  in  at  the 
offices  of  the  Credit  Immobilier  of  Tranistau,  you  may  always  make 
sure  of  being  regaled  with  Strasburg  pie  and  Chambertin.     I  infer 
that  the  business  of  dealing  with  other  people's  money  in  in  the 
main  an  exhaustive  operation,  physically  as  well  as  morally,  and 
that  without  the  recuperative  agency  of  chops  and  sherry — with  oc- 
casional bowls  of  turtle  and  ox-tail  from  the  not  far-distant  Birch's 
— it  would  be  impossible  to  repair  the  constant  waste  of  the  tissue* 
which  is  going  on.  For  this  reason,  then,  it  is,  I  suppose,  that  tt»c 
bureaucracy  of  Plutus-lane  and  Eldorado -alley  comprises  so  mat*  2 
victualling  offices.    Were  a  vulgar  play  upon  words  permisisble,  th»6 
name  of  Plutus-lane  might  be  changed  with  advantage  to  'Grut^**' 
street.'     The  Cassiopeia  Club  entertains,  every  day,  its  hundrcT     s 
of  lunchers  and  diners ;  you  are  continually  meeting  waiters  bearin^^' 
trays  of  shining- dish -covered  viands  on  the  office  staircases,  and  th-****^ 
neighbouring  courts  are  full  of  restaurants,  taverns,  and  refreshment 
bars,  where  the  juiciest  of  chops,  the  tenderest  of  steaks,  the  meali— — 
est  of  potatoes,  and  the  most  sparkling  of  pale  ales,  can  always  btJ"-"* 
obtained.  It  is  obviously  imperatively  necessary  to  repair  the  tissues-—*" 
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'  Uncle  Robert,  uncle  Robert,  may  we  come  in  ?' 
\     As  I  answer  in  the  affirmative  to  the  gleeful  childish  treble  which 

the  above  question,  the  door  opens,  and  in  rush  three  of  my 
it  brother's  little  ones,  who  know  full- well  that  uncle  Robert's 
■Bnctum  is  open  to  them  during  that  one  happy  time  which  Long- 
fellow has  so  aptly  called  the  children's  hour. 

'  Uncle  Robert,  here's  cousin  Ellen !  You  have  not  seen  cousin 
Ellen ;  she  has  only  just  come.  Papa  said  we  were  to  bring  her  to 
you.' 

'  Come  in,  Ellen,  and  give  me  a  kiss,  if  you  are  not  too  smart  a 
young  lady  to  kiss  your  old  uncle,  and  if  these  reprobates  will  let 
you.' 

Good  gracious,  what  a  likeness  !  As  the  tall  fair  girl,  in  all  the 
glory  of  her  twenty  summers,  comes  in  and  bends  her  graceful  head 
to  kiss  my  forehead,  the  memory  of  a  day  gone  by  breaks  from  the 
inner  recesses  of  my  mind,  and  pours  with  mighty  force  over  every 
fibre  of  myself ;  and  I  put  away  the  little  arms  and  faces  which  have 
twined  themselves  about  me,  and  rise  from  mv  chair  to  look  at  her 
more  closely. 

The  same  delicate  features ;  the  same  slim  form  rounded  into 
early  womanhood,  and  rich  in  shapely  outline ;  the  same  bright  eyes, 
now  roguishly  merry,  now  softly  loving;  the  same  luxurious  hair 
raised  high  off  the  forehead,  and  falling  in  wavy  ringlets  over  the 
shqulders.  As  she  stands  before  the  lire  and  blushes  under  my 
curious  gaze,  I  seem  to  sec  before  me  her  mother,  not  herself. 

4  Uncle  Robert,  you  must  come  and  draw;  it  is  St.  Valentino's 
eve,  and  we  must  all  draw.' 

'  Ees,  uncle  Lobert,  pease  come.  Why  oo  blow  oo  nose,  uncle 
Lobert ;  oo  not  get  a  cold  ?' 

'  No,  Dolly,  I  not  got  a  cold ;  but  you  toddle  away  downstairs,  all 
of  you;  and  I'll  come  directly.' 

'  Oo  got  to  manage  the  Jawing.' 

*  Yes,  I'll  manage  the  drawing  ;  but  be  off  now,  I  want  to  blow 
my  nose.' 

How  odd  that  sho  should  be  here  on  St.  Valentine's  eve  !    How 
her  appearance  recalls  the  feeling  that  I  thought  was  of  the  past, 
and  the  day,  twenty-three  years  ago,  when  her  mother  was  just  what 
she  is  now,  to  the  eyes  of  others — to  mine  how  far,  far  different ! 
Second  Skbikb,  Vol.  IX.  F.S.  Vol.  XIX.  \\ 
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I  was  twenty-seven.  I  had  known  her  for  three  short  years ;  for 
two  of  which  I  had  gradually  got  to  look  forward  to  meeting  her  as 
the  one  pleasure  of  my  life ;  and  I  had  begun  to  build  and  build  and 
build  a  castle  in  the  air,  of  which  she  was  to  be  the  beauteous  queen. 
They  said  I  was  not  clever  or  amusing;  I  suppose  they  were  right: 
or  was  it  that  I  was  absorbed  by  my  love  for  her  ?  I  knew  I  was 
not  handsome,  and  I  was  often  called  ill-tempered.  What  had  I 
then  to  build  with  ?  I  was  rich  indeed,  but  I  knew  that  the  tawdry 
qualification  of  wealth  would  not  tempt  her,  though  she  was  only  a 
poor  clergyman's  daughter.  And  I  felt  that  I  had  no  foundation  for 
the  castle  which  I  was  raising  in  my  mind.  And  yet  I  hoped.  I 
would  hope,  and  I  used  to  ponder  with  myself  in  my  walks,  in  my 
lonely  moments,  and  whenever  I  gave  way  to  thought,  over  what  I 
should  say  to  her,  and  what  might  be  her  answer  to  me.  It  is  odd 
that  in  these  moments  I  never  contemplated  pain.  I  only  looked 
forward  to  happiness.  When  I  reasoned,  indeed,  then  I  saw  how 
scant  were  the  grounds  I  had  for  hope.  And  yet  it  was  always  hope 
and  never  fear  that  filled  my  mind.  The  feeling  of  love  grew  stronger 
every  day  through  all  that  bright  cold  winter,  and  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  in  the  spring  I  would  ask  her  whether  she  would  give  me 
the  gift  before  which  all  others  fade,  the  hand  of  her  that  is  loved. 
At  the  end  of  January  my  second  brother  Arthur  came  home,  and 
glad  as  I  was  to  see  him,  I  felt,  I  knew  not  why,  that  his  coming 
would  bring  evil  to  myself.  What  a  good-looking  fellow  he  was ! 
As  I  recall  his  tall  stately  figure,  his  bright  happy  face,  his  cleanly- 
cut  features,  and  his  eager  eye,  I  wonder  how  we  could  have  been 
brothers. 

It  was  a  late  winter,  I  remember ;  and  for  the  first  week  in 
February  there  was  a  hard  frost,  and  we  skated  on  the  lake.  Ellen 
was  fond  of  skating,  and  an  apt  learner.  My  brother's  experience 
in  Canada  had  made  him  almost  perfect  in  the  difficult  art  of  skat- 
ing gracefully  and  yet  scientifically.  Was  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
he  gave  Ellen  many  a  lesson,  and  taught  her  with  judicious  care, 
till  they  two  could  go  swinging  down  the  lake  hand-in-hand,  to  the 
envy  and  admiration  of  all  who  saw  them  ?  And  was  it  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  their  intercourse  begun  on  the  ice  should  be  continued 
through  the  long  evenings  which  we  spent  together  at  my  grand- 
mother's house  ?  Love  tames  not,  he  is  quick  in  all  he  does;  and 
but  a  fortnight  had  elapsed  ere  the  terrible  idea  came  upon  my  mind 
that  Arthur  loved  Ellen,  and  that  she  cared  for  him.  He  had  little 
or  nothing,  poor  fellow,  except  his  pay ;  and  I  knew  that  he  was 
far  too  well  versed  in  the  trials  and  difficulties  of  the  world  to  ask 
another  to  share  the  troubles  which  alone  he  could  scarcely  over- 
come. As  to  him,  therefore,  I  was  sure  that  no  direct  action  of  his 
would  defeat  my  object.  But  was  that  enough  ?  If  she  loved  him, 
was  not  my  chance  of  happiness  at  an  end  ?     And  if  they  both 
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loved  each  other,  should  not  I  best  show  my  love  for  her  by  abstain- 
ing from  putting  her  to  pain  ?  Ay  mi,  how  I  pondered  over  such 
thoughts  as  these,  now  longing  to  find  myself  mistaken,  now  en- 
couraging the  old,  old  hopes,  and  now  sure  that  my  last  suspicion 
wis  right ! 

The  days  sped  on  in  merriment  and  glee.   The  old  hall  was  fall, 
chiefly  of  young  people  ;  for  my  grandmother,  cynic  and  growler  as 
'  the  pretended  to  be,  and  notwithstanding  the  contempt  she  feigned 
for  die  amusements  of  the  young,  delighted  in  nothing  more  —  I 
know  it  now  that  I  am  old — than  in  seeing  others,  especially  boys 
and  girls,  happy ;  and  took  delight  in  nothing  so  much  as  the  revels 
which  she  set  up  on  all  and  every  anniversary.  February  came,  and 
we  were  to  keep  the  old  custom,  never  omitted  in  our  family,  of 
observing  St.  Valentine's  day.    The  custom  was,  that  on  St.  Valen- 
tin's eve  the  unmarried  men  and  maidens  drew  lots  for  each,  other, 
and  those  that  were  drawn  together  were  to  be  valentines  on  that 
erening  and  through  the  next  day.     They  were  to  dance  together, 
ait  together  at  dinner,  walk  together,  and  see  as  much  as  possible 
of  each  other.     To  keep  them  company,  the  uncles  and  aunts,  and 
fathers  and  mothers  did  the  same,  the  only  exception  being  my 
grandmother,  who  utterly  refused  to  draw  lots,  and  smiled  grimly 
when  we  said  that  it  was  because  she  thought  no  one  good  enough 
father. 

I  can  look  back  now  on  the  varied  pleasure  with  which  each 

succeeding  year  I  used  to  anticipate  the  coming  of  Valentine's  day: 

'     *t  first,  as  a  child,  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  flare-up  and  bonbons ; 

Afterwards,  in  early  boyhood,  with  considerable  interest  as  to  who 

Ought  be  my  valentine ;  and  lastly,  in  the  year  I  refer  to,  with  an 

absorbing  eagerness  and  hope  that  my  lot  might  be  linked  for  that 

day,  as  for  ever,  with  that  of  her  I  loved.     This  hope,  as  I  have 

*&id,  grew  less  and  less  as  the  day  approached  —  the  day  on  which 

I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  ask  Ellen  to  be  mine ;  but  still  I  would 

not  cast  it  out,  though  bitterly  gnawing  at  my  heart  was  the  fear 

*°  *hich  it  was  antagonistic.  Till  that  fear  was  proved  to  be  founded, 

*  determined  I  would  trust  on  and  love  on.     It  was  the  12th  of 

*©hruary;  the  men  had  not  come  in  from  skating,  the  girls  had 

Mostly  gone  to  their  rooms  before  dinner.     I  was  tired  and  out  of 

®P**itg,  and  I  went  quietly  into  the  library  to  read.  I  opened  the 

**°°t  noislessly,  and  saw  Ellen  standing  before  the  fire  looking  at 

^^Uething  intently.    Though  I  could  only  see  her  profile,  there  was 

Mistaking  its  expression.    Her  heart  was  pouring  forth  from  her 

j^eBy  and  flooding  the  senseless  thing  that  was  in  her  hand.     She 

^f  ^*d  me  not  as  I  walked  up  to  her,  and  saw  that  it  was  a  minia- 

V?*^  of  Arthur  which  my  grandmother  had  lately  had  painted.     I 

-^*  not  say  anything,  and  I  contrived  to  get  back  to  the  door  again 

I  allowed  her  to  be  aware  of  my  presence. 
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'  Dear  as  remember'd  kisses  after  death, 
And  sweet  as  those  by  hopeless  fancy  f eign'd 
On  lips  that  are  for  others.' 

When,  years  afterwards,  I  first  read  those  lines,  how  well  I  knew  the 
sadness  of  their  force  ! 

That  night,  for  many  a  weary  hour,  I  pondered  long  and  painfully, 
and  it  was  not  till  the  chill  gray  morning  was  straggling  through  the 
shutters  of  my  room  that  sleep  found  me  determined  what  to  do. 

On  the  evening  of  the  13th  we  were  all  assembled  for  the  draw- 
ing. It  was  my  grandmother's  idea — I  am  to  this  day  firmly  con- 
vinced, though  she  pretended  strenuously  to  oppose  it — that  we 
should  all  wear  powder  and  lace,  and,  in  the  full  dress  of  earlier  days, 
spend  a  merry'  evening.  Very  handsome  my  fair  cousins  L 
their  friends  looked.  You  may  say  what  you  will,  but  powder  is 
immensely  becoming  to  a  bright  young  face  and  good  complexion, 
whatever  it  may  be  to  maturer  charms.  But  among  them  all  there 
was  no  girl  whose  beauty  approached  Ellen's,  and  no  young  man 
nearly  so  good-looking  as  Arthur. 

I  can  see  the  scene  now,  —  the  old  hall  brilliantly  lighted, 
yet  almost  sombre  with  its  dark  panellings  ;  the  hagpy  girlish 
faces  full  of  eager  excitement ;  the  romping  delight  of  the  little 
ones,  whose  chattering  curiosity  could  not  be  appeased ;  the  rich 
dresses  of  the  young  men  and  maidens,  in  quaint  contrast  to  the  dull 
old  robes  which  my  grandmother  insisted  on  wearing;  the  kind 
dear  old  face  of  the  latter,  in  pretended  contempt  of  the  whole  thing, 
but  with  a  twinkle  in  her  eyes  which  showed  how  thoroughly,  in  her 
heart  of  hearts,  she  enjoyed  the  whole  '  tomfoolery,  my  dear,  tom- 
foolery/ All  these  are  as  firmly  imprinted  on  my  memory  as  though 
they  had  taken  place  yesterday. 

As  the  future  head  of  the  family,  I  superintended  the  drawing. 
I  indeed  had  little  heart  for  any  rejoicing,  but  I  determined  to  play 
my  part  bravely,  and  to  show  my  sorrow  to  no  one.  I  put  the  names 
of  all  the  men  into  the  goblet,  which  was  always  used  for  the  purpose 
— an  old  chased  silver  goblet  which  had  been  an  heir- loom  in  the 
family  for  many  generations,  and  was  as  much  prized  as  the  King  of 
Thule's  cup.  This  I  took  round  and  offered  to  all  the  girls  in  turn. 
A  shrewd  observer  might  have  seen  that  my  left  hand  was  kept  care- 
fully closed,  and  if  any  one  had  counted,  he  would  have  found  that 
the  lots  in  the  goblet  were  too  few  by  one.  Ellen  was  midway  among 
those  that  drew.  When  she  had  drawn,  I  said,  '  Stop,  I  don't  think 
that  is  a  right  ticket ;  let  me  look  at  the  outside.'  She  handed  it 
to  me  unsuspiciously;  I  looked  at  it  and  gave  it  back.  Need  I  say, 
that  when  she  opened  it  she  found  thereon  Arthur's  name  ?  I  had 
the  curiosity  to  watch  the  course  of  the  ticket  which  she  had  really 
drawn  :  it  bore  my  name. 

Bitterly  painful  as  it  was,  I  could  not  help  watching  Ellen's  face 
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as  she  opened  her  ticket,  and  marking  with  sad  satisfaction  the 
sadden  flash  of  pleasure  which  lit  np  her  cheeks  as  she  read,  and 
the  timid  bashful  way  in  which  she  turned  to  claim  her  valentine. 

Arthur  was  fidgety  and  ill  at  ease.  Somehow  neither  Ellen 
nor  he  seemed  happy  that  evening.  It  was  the  merriest  St.  Valen- 
tine's eve,  we  were  told,  that  had  been  for  long.  Except  those  two, 
every  one  was  in  boisterous  spirits.  For  myself,  I  contrived  to  be  so 
gay  and  light-hearted  that  people  were  amazed,  and  my  grandmother 
asked  what  had  come  to  me.  My  valentine,  a  pretty  little  cousin 
of  scarce  sixteen,  was  accused  of  having  bewitched  me,  and  I  had 
to  break  many  a  lance  in  my  own  and  her  behalf.  Strange,  too,  that 
as  the  evening  progressed,  I  did  not  feel  unhappy.  There  seemed 
to  be  a  reaction  in  my  mind,  and  I  was  really,  as  well  as  apparently, 
foil  of  glee.  But  Arthur  and  Ellen  were  decidedly  monosyllabic. 
He  seemed  not  to  know  what  to  say,  and  she  to  be  ignorant  how  to 
help  him.  A  casual  observer  would  have  said  they  had  pain,  not 
pleasure,  in  the  society  of  each  other.  I  thought  I  knew  better,  and 
I  could  detect  furtive  glances  of  each  when  the  other  was  not  look- 
ing, which  betrayed  a  state  of  things  different  from  that  which  was 
on  the  surface,  and  showed  me  that  my  stratagem  would  succeed. 

And  so  the  evening  passed  in  music  and  dancing  and  fun.  Next 
morning  I  had  a  long  talk  with  Arthur,  which  I  shall  not  describe. 
I  never  mentioned  Ellen's  name,  but  we  spoke  much  about  financial 
affairs,  the  duty  of  an  elder  brother,  and  transfer  of  stock.  The  only 
words  I  actually  remember  were  Arthur's  last  as  he  left  my  room. 
'  God  bless  you,  Bob ;  you  don't  know  the  difference  it  may  make 
to  me.'  - 

I  behaved  atrociously,  and  cut  my  valentine  all  that  morning, 
and  spent  the  best  part  of  the  day  in  writing  business  letters  to  my 
lawyer.  The  world  is  full  of  coincidences.  In  the  evening,  before 
dinner,  I  wanted  a  book,  and  again  opened  the  library-door  noise- 
lessly, and  again  I  saw  Ellen  standing  before  the  fire.  I  could  not 
see  her  face.  But  I  could  see  her  attitude,  and  that  was  enough. 
Her  head  was  raised — not  as  last  night,  bowed — and  I  knew  that 
she  was  looking  at  something  with  all  the  intensity  of  a  deep  and 
mighty  love.  That  something  was  not  Arthur's  miniature,  but — 
himself. 

'  Uncle  Lobert,  uncle  Lobert,  pease  oo  come  at  once;  we  all 
waiting  for  oo.' 

c.  BOYLE. 
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Chapter  L  The  Loss. 

Judging  from  the  many  letters  and  leading  articles  which  have  lately 
appeared  in  the  papers  on  the  subject  of  our  Metropolitan  Police,  it 
would  seem  that  the  public  is  not  altogether  content  with  the  present 
organisation  of  that  force,  and  more  particularly  with  that  portion  of 
it  whose  duty  it  is  to  find  out  crime  and  criminals,  which  would 
otherwise  be  hidden  and  screened  from  justice.  Now  I  am  old 
enough  to  remember  how,  when  during  the  Crimean  war  the  utter 
disorganisation  of  the  administrative  portions  of  our  army  caused 
so  much  indignation  throughout  the  country,  great  good  was 
efFected  by  comparing  the  working  of  our  system  with  that  of  the 
French,  and  that  those  incomprehensible  people  called  'the  au- 
thorities' were  by  degrees  brought  to  adopt  very  much  of  what  was 
good  in  the  military  organisation  of  our  neighbours.  With  this 
intention,  and  for  the  same  purpose,  I  propose  to  give  my  own 
recent  experiences  with  two  detectives,  the  one  English  and  the  other 
French,  and  leave  my  readers  to  draw  their  conclusions  between  the 
practical  working  of  the  two  systems. 

Not  long  ago,  a  foreign  firm  in  London  asked  me  to  assist  them 
in  recovering  some  bonds,  the  loss  of  which  would  have  embarrassed 
them  very  much.  The  circumstances  under  which  these  documents 
had  been  taken  from  them  were  very  peculiar,  so  much  so  that  they 
could  hardly  move  in  the  affair  themselves  without  injuring  the 
credit  of  their  house.  The  son  of  the  senior  partner,  a  young  man 
about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  was  employed  by  the  firm,  and  acted 
as  a  sort  of  confidential  clerk,  or  secretary,  to  his  father.  The 
junior  partner  was  often  obliged  to  be  on  the  Continent  for  several 
weeks  together;  and  as  the  senior  had  very  delicate  health,  and  often 
absented  himself  from  office  for  a  day  or  two  on  that  account,  he 
had  given,  with  the  full  consent  of  his  partner,  his  son  power  to  sign 
for  the  firm  *  by  procuration'  as  it  is  called.  The  son  had,  as  was 
only  found  out  when  too  late,  been  gradually  falling  into  bad  habits, 
and,  unknown  to  his  father,  used  to  bet  upon  races  and  otherwise 
do  much  that  he  had  been  far  wiser  to  have  left  alone.  Latterly 
his  creditors  had  been  pressing  him  very  hard.  He  had  some  over- 
due acceptances,  which  the  holder  threatened  to  tell  his  lather  of  if 
they  were  not  taken  up.  He  also  owed  money  to  tradesmen,  and 
had  even  more  discreditable  liabilities  which  he  would  not  for  the 
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world  his  father  should  know  of.  For  some  time  past  he  had  used 
his  power  of  signing  for  the  firm  to  sign  cheques  for  sums  of  10Z. 
or  202.  whenever  he  wanted  money.  His  father  had  been  unwell, 
the  junior  partner  was  to  be  absent  for  some  weeks,  and  the  cheque- 
book, as  well  as  the  banker's  pass-book,  were  left  in  his  hands.  At 
last  he  had  got  so  deep  in  the  mire  of  debt  and  difficulty,  that  there 
were  but  two  roads  open  for  him — the  one  to  make  a  clean  breast  of 
it,  tell  his  father  all  he  had  done,  and  ask  him  to  pay  his  debts ; 
the  other,  to  leave  London  and  Europe,  and  to  go  to  America.  In 
an  evil  hour  he  chose  the  latter ;  but  before  doing  so,  drew  out  by 
cheque  from  the  bank  nearly  the  whole  balance  then  to  the  credit 
of  the  firm.  Fortunately  this  was  only  a  few  hundred  pounds,  as 
several  large  acceptances  had  fallen  due  a  short  time  before.  But 
in  addition  to  this  money  he  took  with  him  bonds  to  a  large 
amount,  which  represented  the  greater  part  of  the  capital  of  the 
firm.  These,  being  shares  on  foreign  companies,  were  payable  'to 
bearer/  and  therefore  it  was  surmised  that  he  must  have  pledged  them. 
He  had  been  traced  to  Paris,  and  from  there  to  Havre,  where  he 
had  embarked  for  America.  I  mention  these  various  circumstances 
to  show  how  it  was  that  the  firm  itself  could  not  act  openly  in  the 
matter  without  injuring  very  greatly  their  credit  in  the  commercial 
world,  and  why  it  was  they  requested  me  to  find  out  if  possible 
whether  these  stolen  bonds  were  pledged ;  if  so,  where,  for  what 
amount,  and  to  redeem  them  as  cheaply  and  as  quickly  as  was  pos- 
sible. 

A  clue — a  very  slight  one,  it  is  true,  but  still  a  clue — was  given 
me  as  to  where  to  begin  my  inquiry.  Nearly  all  the  cheques  which 
the  young  man  had  drawn  without  authority  in  so  doing  had  been 
traced  to  the  bank  where  a  very  notorious  money-lender  kept  his 
account.  This  individual  had  the  very  worst  of  characters,  having, 
as  was  well  known,  been  some  years  ago  mixed  up  with  the  robbery 
of  a  well-known  bank  in  London — not  indeed  as  principal  in  the  work, 
but  as  instigator,  receiver  of  the  plunder — and  having  profited  by  the 
plunder  very  much  more  than  the  chief  actor  in  the  affair.  But  the 
accusation  could  never  be  proved  against  him,  and  the  consequence 
wus  that  he  was  a  free  man,  whereas  the  clerk  who  had  perpetrated 
the  fraud  had  been  for  some  years  in  penal  servitude. 

Chapter  II. 

THE  WRONG  SCENT. 

The  object  of  the  firm  that  employed  mo  to  recover  these  bonds 
for  them  was  twofold.  In -the  firHt  place,  they  wanted  to  get  the 
documents  back,  but  to  get  them  back  without  creating  any  scandal 
or  any  talk.  It  was  almost  of  as  vital  importance  for  their  credit 
that  the  conduct  of  the  senior  partner's  son  should  not  be  known,  as 
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it  was  that  the  missing  property  should  be  found.  This  was  the 
reason  why  they  did  not  wish  to  appear  in  the  matter  themselves. 
I  was  to  act  as  if  the  bonds  had  been  mine.  They  did  not  expect 
me  to  do  any  detective  work  myself,  but  merely  to  employ  the  proper 
persons  for  the  work,  and  direct,  under  private  instructions  from 
them,  the  search.  Funds  almost  to  any  amount  were  placed  at  my 
disposal.  Any  expense  that  I  should  deem  necessary  to  incur  would 
be  met  at  once.  All  I  had  to  do  was  to  find  out  where  the  bonds 
were,  for  what  amount  the  senior  partner's  son  had  pledged  them, 
and  to  recover  them  for  as  little  as  I  could,  but  in  any  case  to  re- 
cover them.  But  under  no  circumstances  whatever  was  the  young 
man  who  had  perpetrated  the  fraud  to  be  followed  to  America,  nor 
was  his  name  nor  that  of  the  firm  to  be  brought  forward. 

By  the  very  simple  process  of  going  to  Havre  and  inquiring  at 
the  American  steam-packet  office,  I  found  out  that  the  absconding 
man  had  paid  for  his  passage  in  Bank  of  England  notes.  Of  these 
notes  about  half  were  traced  as  coming  from  the  money-lender  of 
whom  I  have  spoken ;  the  other  half  were  traced  as  coming  from 
an  individual  in  Paris  who  followed  a  like  occupation,  and  who, 
upon  inquiry,  I  found  bore  a  very  similar  reputation.  I  farther  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  out  that  between  scoundrel  number  one  in  Lon- 
don—  to  whom  I  shall  give  the  name  of  Mr.  Nual — and  scoundrel 
number  two  in  Paris — whom  I  shall  call  Monsieur  Treves — there 
existed  occasionally  business  relations.  But  whether  the  money 
furnished  by  these  worthies  had  been  given  for  the  bonds,  in  whose 
hands  those  documents  now  were,  and  how  I  was  to  recover  them, 
and  yet  keep  the  whole  affair  quiet,  was  more  than  I  could  see  my 
way  to  ;  and  in  my  difficulty,  as  a  matter  of  course,  I  applied  to 
Scotland-vard,  and  got  one  of  the  best  officers  of  the  detective  force 
-put  under  my  orders. 

It  was  the  first  —  and  I  hope  it  will  be  the  last  —  time  that  I 
ever  had  anything  to  do  with  conducting  a  criminal  affair.  But 
notwithstanding  my  inexperience,  I  could  see  at  once  that  the  man 
sent  me  by  the  London  police,  although  recommended  specially  for 
the  work,  would  never  carry  out  the  business.  He  was  an  honest 
upright  fellow  as  ever  breathed,  and  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  have 
braved  any  amount  of  danger  in  order  to  carry  out  a  point  of  duty. 
Had  I  sent  him  on  the  track  of  any  one  who  had  absconded  to  Ame- 
rica, and  had  furnished  him  with  the  name  and  photograph  of  the  in- 
dividual, I  have  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  brought  the  culprit 
back  with  him.  But  when  asked  for  an  opinion  as  to  where  he 
thought  the  stolen  bonds  were,  or  even,  after  having  got  a  clue  to 
the  person  who  probably  had  them,  he  was  asked  what  would  be 
the  best  means  of  recovering  them,  he  seemed  quite  at  a  loss  what 
to  do  or  what  to  advise.  Then  again,  like  the  rest  of  his  brother 
detectives  from  Scotland-vard — at  least  all  those  that  I  saw — he 
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was  the  policeman  all  over.  Although  dressed  in  plain  clothes, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  what  his  calling  was.  His 
favourite  costume  was  a  black  billycock  hat,  a  dark  cut-away  coat, 
and  drab  trousers ;  but  he  might  just  as  well  have  worn  a  helmet, 
a  blue  tunic,  and  a  leather  belt  round  his  waist.  More  than  once 
as  we  went  along  the  streets  I  heard  cabmen,  roughs,  and  others 
Bay  to  each  other,  '  There  goes  Sergeant  Henry :  who  is  he  going 
to  nab  ?'  And  when,  upon  one  occasion  —  having  previously  pro- 
cured him  a  suit  of  fashionable  clothes — I  sent  him  with  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  the  man  we  suspected,  stating  that  he  was  a 
Yorkshire  gentleman  wishing  to  discount  a  bill,  Mr.  Nual  knew  him 
at  once,  and  ordered  him  out  of  his  office.  In  a  word,  it  seemed 
impossible  to  make  any  use  of  him  in  the  way  I  required,  owing  to 
his  appearance  being  so  perfectly  well  known  in  London.  Had  he 
been  able  to  go  to  any  one  and  say,  '  I  am  Detective  Henry,  and  I 
want  you  to  tell  me  so  and  so,'  he  might  have  been  of  considerable 
service  to  me  ;  but  to  conduct  a  delicate  inquiry  of  the  kind  I  had 
in  hand  he  was  of  no  use  whatever,  and  was,  in  fact,  only  a  hin- 
drance to  me.  I  would  have  trusted  him  with  untold  gold ;  but 
as  a  detective  to  find  out  what  I  wanted  to  know,  I  would  rather 
have  paid  him  to  keep  away. 

Chapter  III. 

THE  RIGHT  SCENT. 

After  beating  about  the  bush  for  some  ten  days  in  London,  it 

struck  me  that  I  might  just  as  well  try  the  other  end  of  the  wood, 

**nd  see  whether  I  could  not  find  my  game  with  less  trouble  in 

^aris.     Part  of  the  notes  which  the  young  man  had  paid  away  at 

Havre  had  been  traced  to  M.  Treves,  the  money-lender  in  that  city; 

*md  as  it  seemed  hopeless  to  persevere  on  this  side  of  the  Channel, 

I  thought  I  might  as  well  see  what  could  be  done  on  the  other ; 

and   the   morning   after   my  arrival   in  the   capital  of  France  I 

^went  to  the  Rue  de  Jerusalem,  and  sent  up  my  card,  asking  as 

a  particular  favour  to  be  allowed  an  interview  with  the  chief  of 

police. 

I  was  not  kept  waiting  more  than  ten  minutes  before  I  was 
ushered  up  to  the  sanctum  of  the  man  who  has  such  power  in  Paris. 
I  at  once  told  him,  although  without  giving  names,  that  my  busi- 
ness was  to  recover  certain  bonds  that  had  been  stolen.  He  asked 
me  if  I  suspected  any  one  in  particular.  I  said  I  did,  and  told  him 
the  name  and  address  of  M.  Treves.  He  asked  me  if  I  would  like 
to  know  what  sort  of  character  the  man  bore.  I  replied  that  I 
would  like  very  much  to  do  so,  although  I  had  heard  already  but 
too  much  of  him.  He  then  wrote  the  name  down  on  a  piece  of 
paper,  spoke  through  a  tube  to  some  one  in  a  room  below,  and  put 
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the  paper  in  a  sort  of  small  lift  which  was  in  the  wall  by  his  side. 
We  went  on  talking  upon  various  matters  for  about  five  minutes, 
when  a  sound  was  heard  through  the  speaking-pipe.  The  chief 
then  opened  the  lift,  took  from  it  a  slip  of  paper,  and  read  out  the 
few  words  which  were  written  as  the  character  of  M.  Treves: 
'  A  money  lender. 

*  Has  dealings  with  young  men  of  good  family. 
'  Usurious  in  the  extreme. 

*  Suspected  of  receiving  stolen  bank-notes  from  England. 
'  Never  been  brought  to  justice. 

'  A  character  tarnished  in  many  ways. 

'  Has  been  twice  bankrupt.' 

'  Now/  continued  the  chief  of  police,  '  I  know  that  you  other 
Englishmen  like  to  take  everything  by  storm.  If  you  attempt  to 
do  this  in  Paris,  you  will  never  gain  your  ends.  You  don't  know 
in  London  what  the  word  detective  (police  secrete)  means,  although 
none  of  your  novels  or  plays  are  complete  without  one  or  more  of 
that  occupation  amongst  its  characters.  You  had  better  not  be  seen 
speaking  to  any  of  my  people  here ;  but  give  me  your  address,  and 
one  of  my  best  men'  (he  called  them  employes)  '  shall  call  at  your 
hotel  to-night.  Leave  the  matter  to  him,  tell  him  all  you  know, 
and  if  the  matter  can  be  sifted,  depend  upon  it  he  will  do  so.  We 
have,'  he  continued,  '  in  France,  three  branches  of  secret  police- 
namely,  the  political,  the  criminal,  and  the  civil.  Y'our  affair  coma 
under  the  latter  category,  and  I  will  send  you  an  individual  who  will 
be  useful  to  you  in  France,  and  much  more  useful  than  anv  of  vour 
"  policeman's  detective"  in  London,  even  if  you  take  him  there  with 
vou.' 

The  chief  was  evidently  too  polite  to  cast  ridicule  upon  any- 
thing English  before  me,  but  from  his  manner,  more  than  from  his 
actual  words,  I  could  see  that  he  did  not  hold  our  secret  police  in 
very  great  estimation. 

Chapter  IV. 

STILL  SEKKING. 

That  evening,  as  I  sat  in  the  court  of  the  Grand  Hotel,  drinking 
my  after-dinner  demie-tasse,  and  smoking  my  after-dinner  cigar,  the 
card  of  *  Monsieur  Bergnct*  was  brought  me  by  the  waiter,  who  said 
that  a  stranger  wished  to  see  the  gentleman  occupying  room  num- 
ber 207,  which  was  certainly  myself.  The  card  was  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  the  owner  thereof,  who  in  a  half-whisper  told  me  he  had 
come  to  see  me  on  the  part  of  '  Monsieur  lc  ChrfV  At  lirst  I  felt 
sure  M.  Bergnet  was  a  head  clerk,  or  chief  of  some  department  in 
the  Hue  de  Jerusalem,  but  he  quickly  undeceived  me.  He  was,  as 
he  said,  a  member  of  the  secret  police  in  the  civil  department,  in 
other  words  a  detective.     But  anything   more  utterly  unlike  our 
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English  conventional  notion  of  a  detective  it  would  be  impossible 
to  imagine.  He  was  a  bright  dapper  little  fellow  of  I  should  say 
about  fifty  years  of  age ;  well  dressed  in  a  close-fitting  frock-coat, 
with  a  hat  that  must  have  come  from  a  fashionable  maker,  good 
boots,  well-gloved  hands,  a  morsel  of  red  ribbon  at  his  button-hole, 
and  altogether  looking  like  a  French  military  man  in  plain  clothes, 
or  the  head  clerk  in  a  prosperous  bank.  My  first  thoughts  were  to 
contrast  him  with  the  big,  honest-faced,  heavy-looking,  billycock- 
hat  and  policeman's-boots- wearing  men  I  had  seen  at  Scotland-yard. 
Monsieur  Bergnet  accepted  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  cigar  which  I  offered 
him,  and  when  I  put  the  question  to  him  whether  his  calling  was 
likely  to  be  known  by  the  frequenters  of  the  Grand  Hotel,  he 
laughed  heartily.  *  Not  only,'  he  said,  '  in  the  Grand  Hotel,  but  if 
anywhere  in  Paris  my  occupation  was  known,  I  should  be  no  longer 
worth  retaining  under  Monsieur  le  Chef.  I  have  been  in  England/ 
he  continued,  '  and  have  seen  in  Scotland -yard  your  detectives. 
Ce  sontdt  braves  gens,  but  Us  ne  connaissent  pas  leur  metier — they 
are  not  up  to  their  work.  Your  authorities  make  a  great  mistake. 
They  unite  the  person  who  has  to  detect  crime  with  the  individual 
who  has  to  arrest  the  criminal;  with  us  it  is  quite  different.  I  have 
been  twenty-five  years  an  employe  in  the  Rue  dc  Jerusalem,  but  I 
never  arrested  a  man  in  my  life.  That  is  the  work  of  the  scrgents 
de  ville,  either  in  uniform  or  plain  clothes.  Your  detectives  are 
nothing  more  than  sergents  de  ville  in  plain  clothes.  Why,  as  they 
walk  along  the  streets  les  gamins  de  Londres  call  out,  "  There  goes 
Sergeant  Smith,  that  is  Sergeant  Jones."  And  now,  monsieur,  let 
me  hear  in  what  way  I  can  be  of  any  service  to  you.  Only  before 
you  begin,  let  me  beg  of  you  to  tell  me  everything — any  family  diffi- 
culty, any  scandal  to  be  avoided,  or  whatever  else  may  seem  a 
stumbling-block  in  your  road.  On  those  conditions  I  may  be  able 
to  assist  you.  -But  if  you  keep  back  anything  from  me,  it  is  probable 
that  I  may  injure  instead  of  forwarding  your  interests/ 

Our  coffee  finished,  we  strolled  out,  and  whilst  we  were  walk- 
ing up  and  down  the  Boulevards  des  Capucins,  I  told  him  the 
whole  story  from  first  to  last,  of  which  the  reader  has  already  had 
an  outline.  He  seemed  to  take  in  the  whole  affair  at  once,  and  to 
recollect  the  most  trivial  details  respecting  it.  He  told  me  that  he 
knew  something  of  both  Mr.  Nual  and  Monsieur  Treves,  having 
had  more  than  once  to  '  look  up'  the  latter  in  the  way  of  business. 
In  the  work  to  be  done  he  seemed  to  determine  at  once  what  was 
the  best  line  of  action.  Of  this  mention  will  be  made  presently. 
One  of  his  plans  involved  a  change  of  costume  and  disguise,  upon 
which  I  remarked  that  rogues  who  were  ever  on  the  alert  would 
be  pretty  sure  to  discover  any  attempt  made  by  the  same  individual 
to  disguise  himself  in  more  than  one  character.  Upon  this 
Monsieur  liergnet  laughed — like  everything  else  he  did,  his  laugh 
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was  genial,  but  gentle  and  inoffensive — and  said :  '  Look  here,  mon 
cher  monsieur,  you  other  Englishmen  are  fond  of  betting.  I  will 
bet  monsieur  one  hundred  francs  that  within  the  next  forty-eight 
hours,  although  he  has  been  warned  of  what  I  am  going  to  do,  I  will 
speak  to  Monsieur  four  times,  and  for  at  least  five  minutes  each 
time,  and  on  every  occasion  in  a  different  costume.  If  upon  one  of 
these  occasions  monsieur  recognises  me,  then  I  will  forfeit  my 
hundred  francs.' 

As  a  matter  of  course  I  smiled  at  what  M.  Bergnet  said,  believ- 
ing at  first  that  he  was  merely  joking,  and  afterwards  that  he  was 
merely  boasting  of  the  faculties  he  had  in  his  own  peculiar  line. 
But  he  insisted  upon  holding  to  the  bet,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
pleasing  him,  not  for  any  other  reason,  I  agreed  to  stake  the  amount 
he  mentioned.  At  the  door  of  the  Grand  Hotel  we  parted,  agreeing" 
to  meet  the  following  evening  and  talk  over  matters. 

After  M.  Bergnet  had  left  me,  I  recollected  that  I  wanted  to 
purchase  a  pair  of  boots,  my  own  being  somewhat  heavy  for  the  dry 
climate  and  clean  streets  of  Paris.  I  therefore  walked  as  far  as  t 
shop  of  a  shoemaker  with  whom  I  had  dealt  formerly  in  the  Rue  de 
Bivoli.  It  was  getting  late,  and  the  assistants  were  commencing 
to  put  up  the  shutters.  I  did  not  therefore  wait  to  get  what  I 
wanted,  but  giving  the  number  of  my  room  at  the  Grand  Hotel, 
asked  them  to  send  me  half-a-dozen  pairs  of  boots  to  select  fron 
next  morning,  so  that  I  could  try  them  on  before  dressing. 

The  next  morning  accordingly,  before  I  was  out  of  bed,  one  of 
those  male  housemaids  who  do  out  the  bedrooms  of  every  French 
hotel,  knocked  at  my  door  and  told  ine  that  a  person  from  my  bottier 
had  called  with  shoes  and  boots,  as  directed  the  day  before.    I 
jumped  up,  pulled  on  my  dressing-gown,  and  admitted  the  man. 
He  was  one  of  those  very  decidedly  French  workmen  that  one  only 
sees  in  Paris ;  and  wore  one  of  those  curious  blue  aprons  coming  up 
over  his  chest,  that  are,  I  believe,  a  specialty  of  the  French  opera- 
tive shoemaker.     On  coming  into  the  room  he  called  my  attention 
to  the  hour,  half-past  nine,  as  indicated  by  the  timepiece  on  the 
chimney,  remarking  that  he  believed  the  pendule  was  slow,  but  that 
the  pendule  in  hotels  never  went  well.     I  then  proceeded  to  try  on 
the  boots,  some  of  which  were  too  large,  others  too  small,  and  at 
last  the  bootmaker's  man  advised  me  to  have  a  pair  made,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  measure  me  for  them.     Altogether  he  was  about  twenty 
minutes  in  the  room,  during  which  he  stood  before  me,  moved  here 
and  there,  and  gave  me  every  opportunity  of  looking  at  him  side- 
ways, or  full  in  face.     When  he  had  finished  measuring  me,  and 
had  gathered  the  various  boots  and  shoes  he  had  brought  with  him 
into  the  bag,  he  startled  me  by  asking  me  whether  I  knew  a  cer- 
tain Monsieur  Bergnet  ?     Before  I  answered,  and  before  I  had  the 
slightest  glimmering  of  the  truth,  the  man  had  pulled  off  a  very 
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natural-looking  black  wig,  as  well  as  an  equally  natural-looking 
short-cropped  beard  and  moustache,  and  there  stood  my  friend  the 
employe  of  the  police  secrete  in  the  civil  department.  He  was 
amused  at  the  amazement  depicted  on  my  countenance,  but  merely 
said,  *  Au  revoir,  monsieur;  you  will  admit  that  I  have  won  one  point 
out  of  four  towards  gaining  the  bet.'  Before  I  could  reply  he  had 
gone. 

Chapter  V. 

THE  WAGEB. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  I  was  naturally  somewhat  out  of  tem- 
per with  myself  for  having  allowed  myself  to  be  taken  in  so  soon 
after  Bergnet  had  made  the  bet  with  me.  I  made  a  very  determined 
resolution  to  look  closely  at  every  one  that  should  come  near  me 
for  the  next  two  days.  Not  that  I  wished  to  win  M.  Bergnet's 
money,  nor  would  I  have  taken  it  if  I  had  found  him  out  in  his  dis- 
guise. But  still  no  Englishman  likes  to  get  worsted  in  a  wager, 
more  particularly  when  the  loss  of  it  indicates  that  he  is  not  so  obser- 
vant as  he  might  be.  When  the  man  chambermaid  answered  my 
bell,  Hooked  at  him  half  expecting  that  it  was  again  M.  Bergnet  in 
disguise.  This,  however,  only  proved  to  be  an  idea,  for  the  man 
was  the  same  as  had  taken  my  clothes  to  brush  half  an  hour  before. 
But  this  did  not  prevent  me  as  I  went  downstairs  from  looking  at 
every  one  I  met  as  if  he  was  a  police  agent  trying  to  hide  his  real 
character  from  me.  In  the  vestibule  of  the  hotel  I  found  a  young 
man  waiting  to  deliver  into  my  hands  an  important  letter  from  Lon- 
don, which  had  been  sent  under  cover  to  my  bankers  in  Paris,  in 
which  house  the  young  man  was  a  clerk.  I  am  afraid  he  must  have 
thought  me  mad,  for  instead  of  opening  my  letter  I  stared  into  his 
face,  determined  to  see  whether  I  could  by  any  chance  detect  any 
likeness  to  Bergnet.  But  there  was  no  margin  for  deception;  the 
young  man  was  so  thoroughly  English  in  his  appearance,  and  so 
much  taller  than  the  detective  officer,  that  I  very  soon  saw  the  latter 
was  not  trying  again  to  take  me  in.  However,  I  wandered  forth, 
determined  not  to  be  caught  again.  But  I  was  very  soon  taught 
that  my  own  mother- wit  was  as  nothing  when  compared  to  that  of 
my  French  friend. 

The  arrangement  between  Bergnet  and  myself  was  that  we  were 
to  meet  after  breakfast,  say  about  one  p.m.,  in  the  open  space  of  the 
Palais  Royal,  and  that  whoever  arrived  first  would  wait  for  the  other, 
on  one  of  the  chairs  opposite  the  Cafe  Vefour.  It  was  getting  on 
towards  eleven,  when  the  idea  struck  me  that  I  would  breakfast  at 
the  said  cafe,  and  then  with  cigar,  coffee,  and  that  morning's  Galig- 
nani,  would  pass  away  the  time  until  Bergnet  should  arrive,  taking 
in  the  mean  time  special  care  that  I  should  not  be  deceived  again, 
or,  at  any  rate,  not  so  easily  as  I  had  been  in  the  morning. 
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The  forenoon,  as  it  often  is  in  the  month  of  May  in  Paris,  was 
warm,  although  not  unpleasantly  hot,  but  quite  enough  so  to  render 
a  breakfast  in  the  open  air  preferable  to  eating  inside.  I  therefore^ 
took  up  my  quarters  at  one  of  the  outside  tables,  and  while  ordering; 
my  omelette  and  cutlet  of  the  waiter,  a  seemingly  very  old  gentleman 
came  up  and  seated  himself  at  the  next  table  to  me,  calling  for  ^ 
demie-tasse,  and  proceeding  to  read  a  copy  of  the  Figaro  which  ha 
had  brought  with  him. 

Although  few  Englishmen  have  travelled  more  on  the  Continent 
than  myself,  I  have  the  same  objection  which  distinguishes  my  coun- 
trymen all  over  the  world  towards  making  new  acquaintances.  I  might 
have  sat  at  my  breakfast  and  the  old  gentleman  might  have  read  his 
Figaro  for  the  whole  day  without  my  making  any  advances  towards 
him.    Having,  however,  finished  his  coffee,  and  taken  out  his  porte* 
monnaie  to  pay  for  it,  some  two  or  three  pieces  of  money  slipped 
from  the  old  gentleman's  hand,  and  rolled  towards  my  feet.    I 
naturally  stooped  and  helped  him  to  look  for  them ;  he  thanked  me, 
paid  the  waiter,  called  for  a  petit  verve,  and  we  naturally  com- 
menced talking  together.    Curiously  enough  the  conversation  turned 
upon  the  facility  of  detecting  persons  who  wished  to  disguise  them- 
selves ;  the  old  gentleman  maintaining  that  as  with  individuals,  so 
with  nations,  no  person  could  bide  his  peculiarities,  or  the  peculiar- 
ities of  his  race.     '  For  instance/  he  went  on,  '  let  a  military  man 
dress  en  bourgeois,  or  a  civilian  put  on  a  uniform ;  a  Frenchman 
have  his  clothes  made  in  London,  or  an  Englishman  go  to  a  Parisian 
tailor, — there  was  no  doubt  but  that  men  of  an  ordinary  observance 
could  easily  distinguish  what  the  individual  really  was.     Thus,'  he 
continued,  *  no  one  could  mistake  monsieur  to  be  anything  but  an 
Englishman,  and  one  who  has  most  probably  been  in  military  employ- 
ment in  his  own  country.     In  the  same  way,  I'  (meaning  himself) 
'  could  not  pass  for  anything  except  a  Frenchman,  a  jlineur,  and 
an  unmistakable  frequenter  of  the  Boulevards.' 

He  was  such  a  chatty  genial  old  gentleman,  that  the  time  passed 
away  imperceptibly.  We  talked  about  the  success  of  Schneider  in 
London  :  .about  the  Emperor's  health  ;  about  the  French  elections, 
and  what  not.  I  accepted  a  pinch  of  snuff  from  him,  and  he  tried 
one  of  my  regalia  cigars.  At  last,  as  the  time  drew  near  when 
Bergnet  ought  to  have  made  his  appearance,  I  began  to  look  at  my 
watch,  and  to  glance  round  to  see  whether  the  police  agent  had 
taken  up  his  quarters  on  any  of  the  chairs  which  were  then  filling 
very  fast  with  the  usual  after-breakfast  coffee-drinking  crowd  of  well- 
dressed  middle-class  Paris  idlers.  Seeing  I  was  looking  for  some 
one,  my  companion  said,  4  Perhaps  monsieur  is  expecting  a  friend?' 
'  Yes/  I  replied,  'I  made  an  appointment  with  a  gentleman  to  meet 
me  here  about  one  o'clock,  and  I  am  afraid  I  shall  miss  him  in  the 
crowd.'     '  Perhaps  I  can  assist  monsieur/  said  the  old  gentleman; 
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' ifl  monsieur's  friend  a  short  svrtt  little  man?  is  his  name  Bergnet? 
because  if  so,  he  is  at  monsieur's  disposition.' 

With  this  the  old  gentleman  took  off  his  hat,  bringing  away 
with  it  the  gray  false  side  and  back  hair  he  wore ;  he  straightened 
himself  as  he  sat  in  his  chair,  and,  behold,  Monsieur  Bergnet  was  be- 
fore me..  I  had  actually  sat  and  talked  to  him  for  upwards  of  an 
hour,  without  having  the  least  idea  to  whom  it  was  that  I  was 
speaking.  Rather  than  be  beaten  again — which  I  felt  certain  would 
be  the  case  ifl  continued  to  tempt  fortune — I  at  once  gave  in;  paid 
M.  Bergnet  the  five  napoleons  I  had  lost,  and  begged  that  he 
would  subject  me  to  no  more  humiliation  by  taking  me  in  again  as 
to  his  appearance  and  disguise. 


Chapter  VI. 

FOUND. 

The  day  following  that  on  which  Bergnet  had  twice  deceived  me 
by  disguising  himself,  he  set  to  work  in  earnest  to  try  and  recover 
the  bonds  of  which  I  was  in  search.  When  I  learnt  from  him,  and, 
indeed,  saw  with  my  own  eyes,  that  he  called  upon  M.  Treves,  the 
French  money-lender,  as  an  English  gentleman  in  difficulties  who 
wanted  to  discount  a  bill,  as  a  young  Swiss  who  wanted  employment 
ai  a  clerk,  and  as  a  German  who  had  got  some  English  bank-notes 
which  he  wished  to  .get  rid  of  quietly,  as  being  stolen  property ; 
when  I  saw  that  in  none  of  these  disguises  he  was  found  out,  I 
began  to  be  less  ashamed  of  myself  for  having  been  taken  in.  Cer- 
tainly, in  some  matters  tho  old  saying  in  the  Crimea,  *  They  manage 
these  things  better  in  France/  holds  good.  How  it  was  brought 
about  I  never  knew  (except  that  I  had  to  pay  about  51.  for  the 
business);  but  within  a  week  after  I  put  the  matter  into  Bergnet's 
hands,  M.  Treves's  only  clerk  was  arrested  for  complicity  of  fraud 
in  something  or  other.  I  don't  think  he  was  guilty,  and  I  am  quite 
sure  he  was  not  detained  very  long  by  the  police,  for  I  saw  him  the 
next  day  walking  along  the  Boulevards  as  if  enjoying  a  very  agree- 
able holiday.  But  in  the  mean  time  M.  Treves  engaged  a  young 
Swiss  with  flaxen  hair  as  his  employe,  and  that  Swiss  bore  a  very 
strong  resemblance  to  my  friend  Bergnet.  The  young  Swiss  clerk 
had  a  friend  who  often  came  to  see  him  at  his  master's  office,  and 
who  must  have  been  twin  brother  to  a  subordinate  agent  of  the 
police,  who  was  very  clever  in  all  blacksmith's  work,  and  who  had 
a  curious  fancy  for  taking  wax  impressions  of  all  the  keys  that  he 
came  across.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Swiss  clerk  had  not  been  more 
than  a  week  with  M.  Treves,  when  I  was  shown  by  M.  Bergnet  a 
copy  of  the  indorsement  which  certain  bonds,  contained  in  the  safe 
of  the  money-lender,  bore.    This  copy  so  far  satisfied  me  that  there 
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remained  but  one  thing  to  be  done,  and  that  was  to  get  bold  of  the 
originals.     M.  Bergnot  bad  conducted  the  affair  so  very  well,  lli 
I  resolved  to  put  myself  entirely  in  bis  bands,  although  I  doubt  « 
much  whether  at  the  Guildhall  or  Bow-street  the  way  that  I  set 
work  would  have  been  considered  quite  justifiable. 

Acting  therefore  under  advice,  and  anxious  to  get  back  the  bonds 
with  as  little  scandal  as  possible,  I  called  one  forenoon  on  M. 
Treves,  and  asked  to  see  that  gentleman  alone.  The  Swiss  clerk  at 
once  admitted  me  to  his  master,  but  not  before  I  had  noticed  Hat 
in  the  anteroom  there  was  a  person  who  looked  uncommonly  like  m 
individual  I  had  seen  in  the  Rue  do  Jerusalem,  but  who  now  did  not 
wear  his  uniform.  M.  Treves,  who  was  a  gentlemanly  man  of  abont 
fifty,  seemed  to  think  I  had  come  upon  some  business  which  wouU 
be  profitable  to  himself,  and  asked  me  in  the  blandest  of  tones  what 
he  could  do  to  serve  me.  I  did  not  beat  long  about  the  bu^b.  1 
told  him  that  some  two  months  previously  a  young  man  of  sneb  a 
name  had  fled  from  Europe  to  America,  and  that  before  doing  bo 
he  had  pledged  with  51.  Treves  certain  bonds  representing  sncli  » 
sum  of  money.  These  bonds  belonged  to  such  and  such  a  firm  in 
London,  and  they  had  authorised  me  to  pay  3001.  for  their  recovery. 
That  if  M.  Treves  was  willing  to  accept  my  offer,  the  little  bui ' 
could  be  got  over  at  once ;  but  that  if  not,  there  was  a  police 
outside  into  whose  custody  it  would  be  my  very  disagreeable  duty 
consign  him,  pending  an  investigation  before  the  authorities  of  ho 
ing  received  stolen  property,  knowing  it  to  be  such. 

At  first  the  money-lender  blustered  a  good  deal,  and  asked  bo* 
I  dare  suspect  him  of  any  such  transaction.  I  am  afraid  I  JiJ  wit 
speak  the  truth.  I  am  afraid  I  said  that  letters  had  be 
from  the  young  man,  confessing  where  the  bonds  were  that  he  bui 
pledged.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  documents  were  given  up  nfwr 
a  very  Hhort  parley,  and  M.  Treves  received  from  me  in  Frenri 
gold  a  sum  representing  300/.  in  English  sterling  coin  of  Uw 
realm. 

The  Swiss  clerk  disappeared  that  evening,  and  was  i 
again  at  M.  Treves'  offices.  But  curiously  enough  his  own  d«l 
reappeared  the  next  day,  saying  that  it  was  all  a  mistake,  and  lb»t 
the  police  had  hberated  him  from  custody.  M.  Bergnet  was  G»n 
the  same  forenoon  to  enter  Lafitte's  bunk,  and  to  come  out  button' 
ing  his  pocket  as  if  there  was  something  more  valuable  than  usnd 
therein.  For  my  own  part,  I  oan  only  aay  that  I  received  the  thanks 
of  the  firm  that  had  employed  me,  and  with  those  thanks  a  ch< 
which  took  three  figures  to  write.  And  so  I  suppose  everybody 
satisfied,  for  even  M.  Treves  received  for  the  bonds  nearly  H 
more  than,  as  we  afterwards  found  out,  he  had  advanced  upon 
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The  West  was  a  tangle  of  throbbing  gold, 
A  cloud-skein  ravell'd  against  the  blue, 

The  fresh  wind  loosen'd  it  fold  from  fold, 
And  the  jewel  of  Hesper  glitter'd  through. 

Only  the  scimitar  rim  of  the  sun 

Flash'd  as  it  sank  in  a  golden  mere, 

And  the  glory  of  mountain  and  plain  was  one, 
In  reflected  splendour  shining  clear. 

In  a  rosy  halo  the  palace  stood, 

Many  column'd  and  terraced  wide ; 

Btoind  it  the  glow  of  the  autumn  wood, 
And  round  it  the  garden  rainbow-dyed. 

Within  was  revel  and  riotous  glee, 

Wine-born  laughter  and  bubble  of  song, 

And  a  reed  voice  piping  shrilly  and  free, 

A  voice  out-shrilling  the  screaming  throng. 

'  A  bout  with  the  jester  !'  it  sang — '  a  bout ! 

Whose  the  sword  for  the  peacock  feather  ? 
Have  a  care,  whipster !     Out,  sword,  out ! 

Down  go  beauty  and  brains  together !' 

-   •  So  for  a  season  the  mirth  ran  high, 

So,  till  its  turbulent  force  was  spent  ; 
Then  forth  stole  one  'neath  the  cooling  sky, 
Weary  and  tottering,  worn  and  bent. 

The  jester's  garb  of  orange-and-red, 

Stain' d  with  revel  and  wine,  he  wore ; 

The  hood  thrown  back  from  the  shaven  head, 
The  face  that  writhing  for  laughter  bore. 

The  wind  was  rising,  the  poplars  swa/d, 

Athwart  the  terrace  the  leaves  were  blown ; 

'  In  a  motley  mocking  my  own  array'd,' 

He  thought  as  he  dropp'd  with  a  hollow  moan, 
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'  0,  light  of  the  light  of  the  shining  hours  !' 

So  in  a  passionate  gust  he  cried ; 
'  Life  of  me,  breath  of  me  !  Flower  of  flowers ! 

Heart  of  my  heart !  That  I  had  but  died  ! 

'  0,  to  have  done  it — have  fallen  dead, 

I,  but  a  dog  in  her  proud  esteem — 
One  mad  snatch  at  her  sweet  mouth's  red ; 

A  rapier  thrust — and  the  rest  a  dream  ! 

'  A  dozen  swords  would  have  run  me  through ; 

And  then  ?  What,  then,  but  the  quicker  death  ? 
Time  would  have  served  me  the  task  to  do, 

To  shriek,  "I  love  you  !"  with  ebbing  breath. 

'  Coward !  I  dared  not  die  in  her  scorn, 
Spurn'd  of  her  feet  as  of  all  the  rest ; 

Love  of  the  fervour  of  love  is  born  ; 

What  if  she  read  it  within  my  breast?' 

A  sudden  burst  of  laughter  and  song 

Startled  the  dreamer  there  where  he  lay, 

Silken  gallants  were  crowding  along ; 
'  Only  the  jester !'  he  heard  them  say. 

Arrowy  words  so  daintily  sped, 

Straight  to  his  shuddering  heart  they  flew, 

The  rosy  glamour  of  hope  had  fled, 
The  fool  his  folly  despairing  knew. 

The  passionate  rain  and  the  moaning  wind 
Fill'd  the  night  with  their  own  despair ; 

And  the  sobbing  dawn  awoke  to  find 

The  jester  dead  with  the  dead  leaves  there. 

WILLIAM  SAWYER. 
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At  the  present  moment,  when  the  value  of  game  as  an  article  of 
food  is  discussed  in  many  quarters,  it  may  be  considered  useful  to 
take  a  glance  at  the  origin  of  game  preservation  and  the  forest 
chase.     Our  readers  are  fully  aware  that  a  forest  is  a  large  tract  of 
land,  many  miles  in  extent  and  circumference,  the  property  of  the 
crown,  and  generally  well  stocked  with  timber ;  the  growth  of  oak 
has  been  much  encouraged  on  account  of  supplying  the  navy.    The 
ground  is  covered  with  a  variety  of  underwood,  furze,  fern,  and 
other  covert,  for  the  breeding  and  preservation  of  venison  and  game. 
Forests  are  of  great  antiquity,  and  their  immunities  are  jealously 
guarded  by  laws,  peculiarly  and  solely  adapted  to  their  preservation; 
the  execution  of  which  is  vested  in  various  officers  and  their  sub- 
ordinates, denominated  justices  in  eyre,  chief  wardens,  verderers, 
regarders,  foresters,  woodwards,  agistors,  rangers,  beadles,  and  keep- 
ers.    A  forest  has  its  foundation  under  a  commission  bearing  the 
great  seal ;  and  when  proclaimed  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  county  in  which  the  land  so  appropriated  lies,  '  that  it  is  a 
forest,  and  to  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  a  forest,'  it  then  becomes 
a  forest  upon  record,  and  the  before-mentioned  officers  are  appointed. 
A  forest  has  its  boundaries,  its  purlieus,  its  properties,  its  courts, 
and  a  variety  of  other  technical  regulations ;  which  are  all  embodied 
nowadays  in  the  office  of  Woods  and  Forests.    Originally,  England 
possessed  sixty-nine  forests,  of  which  the  New  Forest,  Sherwood 
Forest  —  celebrated  as  the  abode  of  the  notorious  outlaw  Robin 
Hood — Charnwood  Forest,  Whittlebury  Forest,  and  the  Forest  of 
Dean,  were  the  principal  ones.     In  all  ancient  records  beasts  of 
forest  were  denominated  beasts  of  venery,  and  consisted  of  the  hart, 
hind,  hare,  boar ;  how  many  of  the  two  latter  have  lairs  in  any 
English  forest  of  the  present  day  our  readers  need  not  be  informed 
by  us.     Forest  courts,  as  their  name  implies,  are  those  held  for 
executing  the  forest  laws,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  Court  of 
the  Chief-Justice  in  Eyre ;  this  is  a  court  of  record,  and  is  only 
held  once  in  three  years.    The  Court  of  Swainmote  consists  of  the 
verderers,  who  in  some  part  are  the  judges,  as  they  receive  present- 
ments, and  hear  evidence,  as  well  as  inquire  of  offences  to  convict, 
but  cannot  pass  judgment,  that  power  being  reserved  to  the  justice- 
seat  alone.    The  Court  of  Swainmote  is  only  held  three  times  a 
year.    The  Court  of  Attachment  is  a  meeting  of  the  verderers  held 
once  in  six  weeks,  called  the  forty-days'  court.     Forest  laws  were 
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framed  for  the  protection  of  vert  and  venison  within  the  precincts 
of  a  forest;  it  is  the  duty  of  all  subordinate  officers  to  apprehend  all 
offenders  of  every  kind,  and  bring  them  before  the  courts  for  punish- 
ment. The  origin  of  these  huge  game-preserves  was  the  inordinate 
passion  for  the  chase  and  field-sports  which  seems  always  to  have 
prevailed  in  this  country.  The  Saxons  were  much  attached  to  the 
chase,  but  in  this  respect  their  Norman  successors  far  surpassed 
them. 

The  Conqueror  did  not,  as  many  suppose,  originate  forest  laws 
in  this  country,  though  he  seems  to  have  much  increased  their 
severity.  Canute  ordained  that  if  a  freeman  hunted  or  coursed  a 
royal  stag  until  he  panted,  he  was  to  be  punished  by  imprisonment 
for  a  year ;  if  he  was  a  bondman  he  was  to  be  outlawed,  which  was 
equivalent  to  sentencing  to  death,  as  in  that  case  this  unfortunate 
Nimrod  was  liable  to  have  every  man's  hand  turned  against  him 
with  impunity.  The  severity  of  these  laws  defeated  their  own  ends; 
as  by  and  by  forests  became  infested  with  numbers  of  these  un- 
happy men,  who  banded  together  under  various  chiefs,  and  levied 
black  mail  on  the  surrounding  country.  Robin  Hood  and  his  Merrye 
Men  were  deer-stealers,  and  turned  into  robbers  by  force  of  circum- 
stances, over  which,  as  the  saying  is,  they  had  no  control.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  monarchs  promulgated  a  variety  of  cruel  laws,  to 
prevent  any  of  the  inferior  ranks  of  their  subjects  from  trespassing 
on  forests  in  pursuit  of  game,  and  encroaching  on  the  amusements 
of  the  king  and  nobility,  'by  pursuing  and  taking  game,'  as  old 
statutes  have  it.  In  Japan,  a  country  just  emerging  from  the  thralls 
of  the  feudal  system,  almost  identical  laws  have  prevailed  for  ages ; 
every  daimio,  a  title  consonant  to  our  earl,  and  being  a  feudal  chief, 
had  it  in  his  power  to  inflict  decapitation  upon  poachers.  Falconry, 
too,  has  been  a  favourite  sport  in  that  country  for  ages ;  and  a 
Japanese  officer,  whom  we  met  while  sporting  in  Japan,  gave  us  to 
understand  that  every  chief  had  his  establishment  for  hunting,  under 
the  control  of  proper  officers,  bearing  similar  titles  to  those  used  in 
olden  times  in  England,  such  as  grand  falconer,  chief  huntsman, 
and  keeper ;  indeed,  so  like  are  the  systems  of  that  country  to  those 
in  vogue  in  the  days  of  rampant  feudality  in  England,  when  there 
were  only  two  classes — the  oppressors  and  the  oppressed — that,  as 
Sir  Rutherford  Alcock  says,  it  reminded  him  of  the  history  of  the 
times  when  the  barons  did  pretty  much  as  they  liked  in  this  country: 
those  good  old  days,  when  the  motto  of  most  of  those  proud  and 
haughty  feudal  lords  was  to  'grab  all — keep,  who  can.' 

The  inordinate  passion  which  the  Anglo-Norman  kings  enter- 
tained for  hunting  was  the  cause  of  lamentable  ills  to  their  subjects : 
ills  which  survived  their  cause  for  centuries,  and  are  not  obliterated 
even  at  this  remote  period  of  time ;  as  forests  still  remain  as  monu- 
ments of  cruelty  and  rapine. 
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The  c  wild  waste'  William  made  in  the  southern  part  of  Hamp- 
shire, and  his  forest  laws,  are  a  striking  effect  of  the  blind  infatuation 
which  possessed  him.  Waleran,  his  huntsman,  whose  name  appears 
in  Domesday  book,  possessed  no  less  than  fifteen  manors  in  Wilt- 
shire, eight  in  Dorsetshire,  and  many  in  Hampshire,  and  his  name, 
amongst  the  list  of  tenants  in  capite,  appears  on  the  roll  of  other 
counties.  Domesday  book  also  records  the  names  of  Croc,  Godwin, 
Willielmus,  and  other  wealthy  huntsmen. 

The  Conqueror  made  the  death  of  a  beast  a  capital  offence,  for 
which  there  was  no  atonement,  but  the  death  of  the  miserable  of- 
fender :  this  too  at  a  time  when  the  murder  of  a  man  could  be 
commuted  for  a  moderate  fine  of  about  102.  in  our  money.  Amongst 
other  penalties  for  offences  against  the  forest  laws  were  various 
kinds  of  mutilation,  such  as  loss  of  eyes  and  lopping  off  of  hands 
'  and  feet.  Richard  I.  repealed  these  Draconian  laws.  Can  it  be 
wondered  at  that,  when  two  of  William's  sons  and  one  of  his  grand- 
sons were  killed  by  uncommon  accidents,  within  the  bounds  of  the 
New  Forest,  people  said  it  was  a  visitation  of  Providence  ?  William 
Rufus  was  slain  by  an  arrow,  when  in  the  pursuit  of  deer  in  that 
very  district  his  father  depopulated  and  ravished  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  force  natura.  Richard  was  slain  by  a  pestilent  air,  supposed 
to  have  been  a  '  cholera  cloud,'  according  to  modern  interpretation. 
His  grandson  Henry,  son  of  Duke  Robert,  was  caught  by  his  hair 
in  a  bough,  and  hung  like  Absalom.  There  appears  to  be  some  well 
founded  doubt,  however,  that  Rufus  did  fall  as  alleged ;  several  early 
historians  do  not  mention  the  tree  the  arrow  is  supposed  to  have 
glanced  off  at  all.  Tradition,  it  is  true,  pointed  out  a  tree,  formerly 
standing  at  Canterton,  near  Stony  Cross,  as  the  one  ;  this  tree  was 
a  little  to  the  north  of  Castle  Malwood,  and,  like  the  Cadenham  oak, 
boasted  of  a  premature  vegetation,  its  buds  appearing  in  the  depth 
of  winter.  About  120  years  ago  it  had  become  so  decayed  and 
mutilated,  that  Lord  Delaware,  in  order  to  preserve  the  reputed  his- 
torical associations  of  the  spot,  erected  a  triangular  stone  about  five 
feet  high,  with  the  following  inscription : 

'  Hero  stood  the  oak-tree  on  which  an  arrow,  shot  by  Sir  Walter 
Tyrrell  at  a  stag,  glanced  and  struck  King  William  II.,  surnamed 
Rufus,  on  the  breast,  of  which  he  instantly  died,  on  the  2d  day  of 
August,  in  the  year  1100.  King  William  II.,  surnamed  Rufus,  being 
slain,  as  before  related,  was  laid  in  a  cart  belonging  to  one  Purkis, 
and  drawn  from  hence  to  Winchester,  and  buried  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  that  city. 

'Anno  1747.  In  order  that  an  event  so  memorable  might  not  be 
hereafter  unknown,  this  stone  was  set  up  by  John,  Lord  Delaware, 
who  had  seen  the  tree  growing  in  this  place.' 

Purkis's  descendants,  not  many  years  ago,  lived  close  to  the  spot 
in  a  neat  cottage,  following  the  trade  of  their  ancestor,  that  of  a 
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charcoal-burner ;  and  according  to  the  legendary  lore  of  the  county- 
side,  have  never  been  rich  enough  to  keep  a  complete  team,  nor 
poor  enough  to  apply  for  parish  relief,  since  the  event  thus  com- 
memorated took  place. 

The  mighty  Nimrods  who  owed  homage  to  the  Norman  monarch 
were  as  tyrannically  oppressive  upon  violators  of  the  game  laws  upon 
their  own  estates,  as  their  kings  were  upon  trespassers  in  their 
forests. 

'In  these  days,'  says  an  ancient  author,  'our  nobility  esteem 
the  sports  of  hunting  and  hawking  as  the  most  honourable  employ- 
ment, the  most  exalted  virtues ;  and  to  be  continually  engaged  in  these 
amusements  is,  in  their  opinion,  the  sum  of  human  happiness. 
They  prepare  for  a  hunt  with  more  trouble,  anxiety,  and  cost  than 
they  would  for  a  battle,  and  follow  the  beasts  of  the  forest  with  a 
greater  fury  than  they  would  their  enemies  ;  by  being  constantly  en- 
gaged in  this  barbarous  sport,  they  contract  habits  of  barbarity ;  lose, 
in  a  great  measure,  their  feeling  and  humanity,  and  become  nearly  as 
ferocious  as  the  beasts  which  they  pursue.  The  husbandman  is  driven, 
together  with  his  innocent  flocks  and  herds,  from  his  fertile  fields, 
his  meadows,  and  his  pastures,  that  beasts  may  roam  there  in  his 
stead.  Should  one  of  these  potent  and  merciless  sportsmen  pass 
your  door,  place  before  him  in  a  moment  all  the  refreshment  your 
habitation  affords,  or  that  can  be  purchased  and  borrowed  in  your 
neighbourhood,  that  you  may  not  be  utterly  ruined,  or  perchance 
accused  of  treason/ 

The  initre  and  the  cowl  deserted  the  seclusion  of  the  cloister  to 
join  in  the  hue-and-cry.  Walterus,  archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  who 
was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Rochester  in  1147,  spent  the  whole  of 
his  time  in  hunting,  to  the  neglect  of  his  ecclesiastical  duties.  Like 
most  sportsmen,  he  lived  to  a  green  old  age,  and  when  eighty  years  . 
of  age,  was  as  keen  as  the  youngest  in  the  chase.  Another  episcopal 
Nimrod  was  Reginaldus  Bryan,  translated  to  the  bishopric  of  Wor- 
cester in  1352.  This  prelate  left  a  manuscript  behind  him — which 
is  still  extant — written  to  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  reminding  his 
friend  of  a  promise  he  had  made  to  send  him  six  couple  of  deer- 
hounds,  the  best  he  had  ever  seen,  and  which  he  had  been  anxiously 
expecting  day  by  day ;  declaring  that  his  heart  languished  for  their 
arrival.  Thus  Reginaldus  wrote  concerning  these  hounds  to  the 
Bishop  of  St.  David's  :  *  Let  them  come,  then,  0  reverend  father, 
without  delay.  Let  my  woods  reecho  with  the  music  of  their  cry 
and  the  cheerful  notes  of  the  horn  ;  and  let  the  walls  of  my  palace 
be  decorated  with  the  trophies  of  the  chase.1  These  clerical  sports- 
men managed  to  combine  business  and  pleasure,  and  in  the  visita- 
tions and  progresses  they  made  through  their  dioceses,  such  a 
numerous  train  of  hounds,  horses,  huntsmen,  and  falconers  filled 
their  retinue,  that  the  religious  houses  in  which  they  quartered 
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themselves  groaned  under  the  imposition  of  such  a  company.  In 
the  year  1200,  the  prior  and  canons  of  Bridlington,  in  Yorkshire, 
haying  remonstrated  in  vain  with  the  Archdeacon  of  Richmond 
against  his  bringing  such  a  motley  train  of  hawks,  hounds,  and  at- 
tendants with  him,  which,  as  they  declared,  *  eat  more  provender  in 
in  hour  than  the  community  did  in  a  week,'  presented  a  petition  to 
Pope  Innocent  III.  begging  him  to  restrain  the  archdeacon  from 
indulging  in  these — to  them — extravagant  peregrinations.  The 
Pope,  in  reply,  dispatched  a  bull,  enjoining  the  archbishops,  bi- 
shops, archdeacons,  deans,  and  officials  of  the  diocese  of  York  to 
abstain  from  such  shameful  and  oppressive  visitations  in  future. 
No  wonder  that  the  monasteries  turned  out  their  Friar  Tucks  and 
Abbots  of  St.  Mary's  to  vie  with  such  notable  hunters  as  emanated 
from  the  episcopal  chair.  William  de  Clowne,  who  filled  the  Abbacy 
of  St.  Mary's  in  the  sporting  county  of  Leicestershire,  and  whom, 
we  are  assured  by  his  biographer,  '  was  the  most  amiable  man  that 
ever  filled  the  chair,'  was,  in  addition  to  being  a  good  churchman, 
profoundly  skilled  in  the  science  of  venery.  He  was  esteemed  the 
most  famous  and  cunning  pursuer  of  the  hare  in  all  the  kingdom ; 
and  so  great  was  his  fame,  that  King  Richard  II.,  Prince  Edward 
his  son,  and  most  of  the  great  barons,  gave  him  annually  heavy 
fees  in  consideration  of  the  instructions  he  gave  them  in  the  art  of 
hare-hunting.  In  order  that  his  kennel  might  be  well  supplied 
with  a  first-rate  breed  of  hounds,  this  abbot  presented  a  petition 
to  King  Richard  II.  to  grant  him  the  right  of  holding  a  market  or 
fair  for  buying  and  selling  hounds,  so  that  he  might  have  a  large 
field  to  select  from,  and  acquire  in  time  an  unequalled  pack.  The 
king,  knowing  how  he  was  wrapt  up  in  the  chase,  granted  him  the 
charter  required.  The  Anglo-Saxons,  from  all  we  have  learned, 
pursued  the  game  on  foot ;  and  the  wild  boar  and  fierce  wolf  were 
their  noble  quarry.  The  knightly  Normans  introduced  our  power- 
ful and  fiery  assistant,  the  horse,  into  the  chase ;  and  by  his  aid 
they  were  enabled  to  ride  to  hounds ;  and  then  it  was  that  the  stag, 
roebuck,  and  fox,  as  well  as  the  boar  and  wolf,  became  generally 
hunted.  The  Tanist  or  Trista  was  a  favourite  mode  of  killing 
game,  and  was  practised  after  this  manner :  A  wide  and  extensive 
plain  was  sought  out,  surrounded  entirely  by  a  wood,  which  was 
barricaded  on  all  sides,  except  certain  openings  in  particular  spots 
for  the  ingress  and  egress  of  the  game.  A  mound  or  eminence 
was  raised,  if  there  was  no  natural  knoll  in  this  area,  in  such  a 
situation  as  to  command  a  view  of  the  game,  and  give  the  person  a 
chance  of  discharging  his  arrow  at  it.  Here  the  king  or  baron 
stood ;  the  beasts  were  then  driven  into  the  area,  and  the  dogs 
sent  after  them  ;  and  such  as  passed  by  the  ambushed  sportsman 
on  the  knoll  could  not  well  escape  without  a  '  cloth -yard'  between 
their  ribs.     Those  which  attempted  to  escape  through  the  openings 
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before  mentioned  were  torn  down  by  hounds  held  behind  the  barri- 
cades in  the  slips,  by  attendants  stationed  there  for  the  purpose.  La- 
dies used  to  attend  these  sports  in  a  chair  or  litter,  either  carried 
by  their  suite  or  a  horse — in  those  days  horses  were  bestridden  by 
ladies  in  the  same  manner  as  gentlemen  do  in  the  present,  and  4 
upon  the  self-same  saddle.  The  'good  Queen  Anne/  wife  of  Rich- 
ard IL,  invented  the  side-saddle;  and  it  is  to  this  Diana  that 
ladies  are  indebted  for  the  privilege  of  being  enabled  to  accompany 
their  fathers,  husbands,  and  brothers  upon  horseback  in  a  com- 
fortable position.  We  learn  from  Chaucer  that  riding  in  the  chase 
was  general  in  his  time  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  recom- 
mending itself  rapidly  to  such  ardent  sportsmen  as  our  ancestors 
were.  John  surnamed  Lackland  inherited  all  the  predilections  of 
his  line  for  le  sport.  From  '  Fine  Rolls'  of  his  reign  still  extant 
it  appears  that,  in  return  for  grants  and  seizin  of  fens,  he  remitted 
the  usual  fine,  and  took  hounds,  hawks,  and  horses  instead.  From 
Edward  I.'s  'Wardrobe  Book'  for  year  twenty-eight  of  his  reign,  one 
may  infer  he  was  a  royal  foxhunter ;  his  pack,  though  not  numerous, 
were  expensive,  consisting  of  twelve  hounds,  and  costing  28/.  7s.  Id. 
per  annum  to  keep  them.  Many  ancient  works  were  written  on 
hunting.  In  the  '  Cottonian  Manuscripts'  exists  a  translation  from 
Norman -French  into  English  of  a  book  written  by  one  William 
Twice,  grand  huntsman  to  Edward  II.  William  of  Malmesbury 
asserts  that  in  Edgar's  reign  wolves  were  exterminated,  and  that 
Lludw-alls,  king  of  Wales,  who  had  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute  of  three 
hundred  wolves'  heads,  having  paid  the  same  for  three  years,  stated 
on  the  fourth  year  he  could  find  no  more  wolves.  No  doubt,  how- 
ever, some  must  have  remained,  scattered,  few  and  far  between,  as, 
from  old  hunting-songs  and  various  country  documents,  there  were 
wolf-hunts  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Those  who  held  their  land 
by  petit  sergeantry,  had  it  inserted  as  a  provision  of  their  tenure 
that  they  should  kill  wolves  in  whatever  part  of  the  kingdom  they 
resided.  So  late  as  the  sixteenth  century  Scotland  was  infested  by 
wolves,  and  it  was  not  until  the  seventeenth  that  the  last  wolf  fell 
by  the  hand  of  Sir  Ewen  Cameron,  of  Locheil,  in  the  wilds  of  the 
Lochaber  mountains. 

Queen  Elizabeth  may  be  enumerated  amongst  the  royal  patron- 
esses of  the  chase.  Rowland  White,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Robert 
Sidney,  dated  Sept.  12,  1600,  says,  '  Her  Majesty  is  well,  and  ex- 
cellently disposed  to  hunting,  for  every  second  day  she  is  on  horse- 
back, and  continues  the  sport  long.'  At  this  time  her  Majesty  was 
residing  at  her  palace  of  Oatlands,  and  was  seventy-seven  years  of  age. 
Her  hunting  expense  amounted  annually  to  269/.  Is.  5d.,  and  was 
distributed  as  follows  :  master  of  buckhounds,  50/.  per  annum  ;  two 
sergeants,  40/. ;  two  yeomen  prickers,  18/.  5s. ;  hounds,  and  meat 
tor  the  grooms,  13/.  6s.  8d.;  master  of  the  hart  hounds,  13/.  6s.  Sd.; 
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one  sergeant,  Hi.  8s.  Id. ;  grooms,  &c.  182.  6s.  8d. ;  master  of 
the  harriers  fee,  112.  6s. ;  yeoman's  fee,  61. ;  grooms  and  others, 
791.  Is.  8d. ;  otter-hounds  master's  fee,  18Z.  6s.  8d. 

The  chase,  surely,  is  of  ancient  date.  Homer's  Iliad  tells  us 
of  the  death  of  Hector,  and  Achilles'  pursuit  of  him  through  various 
obstacles.     Pope  thus  beautifully  renders  it : 

'  As  through  the  forest,  o'er  the  vale  and  lawn, 
The  well-breathed  beagle  drives  the  flying  fawn, 
In  vain  he  tries  the  coverts  of  the  brakes, 
Or  deep  beneath  the  trembling  thicket  shakes, 
The  certain  hound  his  various  maze  pursues/ 

Asser,  the  biographer  of  the  great  Alfred,  tells  us  with  amazement, 
that  young  Ethelward  was  taught  by  his  father  to  read  before  he 
became  a  pupil  of  the  huntsman  and  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
noble  art  of  venery.  Hercules,  Ninus,  Cyrus,  Romulus,  Tamerlane 
or  Timour,  William  the  Conqueror,  Henry  IV.  of  France,  all  were 
ardent  followers  of  the  chase.  In  old  times  a  gentleman  was  known 
by  his  hawk,  his  hound,  and  his  horse  ;  and  ladies  are  represented 
on  old  tapestries  almost  always  with  a  hawk  on  the  wrist.  Robert 
Brace's  wife,  when  Edward  L's  prisoner  in  1804,  '  had  three  men, 
three  women  servants,  three  greyhounds,  plenty  of  game  and  fish, 
and  the  fayrest  house  in  the  manor.'  In  the  old  (  Romance  of 
Sir  Eglamore,'  a  princess  tells  the  knight, 

'  Syr,  if  you  be  on  huntynge  founde 
I  shall  you  gyve  a  good  greyhounde, 
That  is  dunne  as  a  doo  : 
For  as  I  am  trewe  gentel  woman, 
There  was  never  deer  that  he  at  ran 

That  might  escape  him  fro.' 

Montfaucon  quotes  a  manuscript  of  Froissart  containing  a  view  of 
Isabella's  entrance  into  Paris  in  1324 ;  a  hound  is  by  her  side, 
with  a  flag  covered  with  fleur  de  lys  about  his  neck.  In  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  centuries,  as  we  have  before  shown,  forest  laws  were 
very  stringent  and  cruel  upon  the  lower  orders,  and  the  price  of  a 
greyhound  and  hawk  was  the  same  as  that  of  a  bondman.  Many 
relics  of  these  laws  remain,  and  also  of  the  chase,  not  the  least 
curious  of  which  is  that  a  stirrup  of  antique  make,  supposed  to  be 
that  of  William  Rufus,  is  the  badge  the  presiding  judge  wears  when 
on  the  justice-seat  in  the  Forest  Courts.  Sir  Walter  Scott  thtis 
describes  it,  and  gives  us  an  inkling  of  a  bit  of  forest  law,  in  his 
piece  of  the  '  Poacher:' 

*  For  if  such  hut,  our  forests  say, 
Rise  in  the  progress  of  one  night  and  day, 
Though  placed  where  still  the  Conqueror's  hosts  o'erawe, 
And  his  son's  stirrup  shines  the  badge  of  Unv.% 

To  forests  and  the  forest  chase  we  owe  our  present  numerous  hunt- 
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ing  establishments*  and  the  vast  amount  of  employment  they  give; 
and  the  money  thus  circulated  in  various  counties,  which  would 
otherwise  lie  dormant,  does  a  deal  of  good,  not  to*speak  of  the 
good-fellowship  engendered  between  all  classes  from  meeting  at  the 
covert-side.  Forests  themselves,  we  opine,  are  useless,  except  far 
growing  timber  for  the  Navy,  of  which,  in  these  days  of  ironclads, 
we  want  little  ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that,  in  a  few  short 
years,  forests  will  be  divided  into  plots  for  building  eligible  vilk 
residences  upon. 

True  it  is  that  some  of  the  rarer  fauna  still  find  a  refuge  from 
the  ruthless  attacks  of  gamekeepers  in  the  dense  coverts  of  our  few 
remaining  forests.  Formerly  it  was  the  custom  to  kill  golden  eagles, 
and  to  stuff  or  throw  them  away  at  the  option  of  the  slayer.  We 
are  glad  to  notice  that  an  enterprising  firm  of  lamp  manufacturer! 
(Messrs.  Williams  and  Bach,  of  New  Bond-street)  have  most  in- 
geniously adapted  not  only  eagles,  but  many  other  birds  and  animals, 
as  supporters  of  lamps.  This  '  newest  thing  out/  we  are  informed, 
was  suggested  by  a  noble  countess  ;  and  certainly  the  result  is  at 
once  both  novel  and  picturesque.  Every  lover  of  nature  may  mm 
gratify  his  or  her  own  peculiar  taste  in  birds  and  animals,  and  ca 
place  upon  the  table  a  specimen  chosen  from  the  feathered  or  furred 
tribe.  We  can  fancy  the  real  delight  of  a  veteran  fox-hunter  ia 
sipping  his  claret  while  gazing  upon  the  vulpine  support  of  a  kap 
constructed  out  of  a  fox  which  had  given  '  the  hardest  run,  sir,  I 
ever  had  in  my  life ;'  and  the  pleasure  of  a  lady  who  adopts  this 
beautiful  idea  for  utilising  her  favourite  bird,  thus  rescuing  it  from 
the  glass-case  and  the  shelf. 


GOOD  FORM 


The  demeanour  and  conduct  which  the  '  golden  youth*  of  the  period 
call  good  form  was  known  to  their  fathers  as  bad  manners.  In- 
dulged in  by  former  generations,  it  would  have  led  to  an  early  burn- 
ing of  gunpowder  on  Wormwood  Scrubs  or  Wimbledon  Common, 
or  the  crossing  of  small  swords  behind  Montagu  House.  On  the 
Continent,  and  in  America,  at  the  present  day,  the  professor  of 
good  form  might  meet  with  a  '  cut  direct'  of  unpleasant  sharpness. 
It  is  easy  to  stigmatise  duelling  as  barbarous  and  illogical.  It  is  a 
practice  that  has  been  grossly  misused ;  but  it  has  made,  and  still 
makes,  people  act — outwardly  at  least — like  gentlemen. 

So  far  as  this  writer  has  been  able  to  ascertain,  good  form  is 
in  expression  borrowed  from  the  Turf.  A  horse  is  said  to  be  in 
'  good  form'  when  he  is  bright,  handsome,  strong,  in  perfect  health 
and  training,  ready  and  willing  to  do  his  best  in  the  work  before 
him.  And  in  this  sense  it  is  applied  to  an  oarsman,  a  cricketer, 
or  an  athlete.  A  billiard-player  is  also  said  to  be  in  good  form 
when  he  plays  with  nerve  and  judgment,  and  his  strokes  are  neat. 
But  the  good  form  which  is  the  subject  of  these  remarks  demands 
no  such  qualities,  rather  the  exclusion  of  them.  To  be  in  good 
form  the  golden  youth  must  be,  or  pretend  to  be, 

1.  Very  selfish ; 

2.  Very  stupid ; 
8.  Very  awkward ; 
4.  Very  intolerant. 

A  leading  rule,  which  we  must  never  forget,  is  that  everything 
is  a  bore,  and  that  every  one  who  appears  to  enjoy  himself,  or  who 
contributes  to  the  enjoyment  of  others,  is  a  cad.  To  be  a  cad  is 
simply  not  to  be  in  good  form ;  just  as  to  be  a  Gentile  is  not  to  be 
a  Jew.  In  good-form  phraseology,  there  are  harmless  cads  and  howl- 
ing  cads — the  latter  includes  the  class  known  as  '  funny  men.'  It 
is  bad  form  to  be  funny. 

When  you  are  invited  to  a  ball,  it  is  good  form  to  decline  to 
dance.  When  you  are  bidden  to  a  croquet  party,  it  is  good  form  not 
to  join  the  game.  To  stand  aloof  from  what  others  are  doing,  and 
wish  you  to  do,  evinces  a  tone  of  superiority.  Look  on  with  a  smile 
of  languid  pity  tinged  with  contempt,  and  you  are  in  good  form. 

Should  it  suit  the  purposes  of  the  professor  of  good  form  to  dance, 
it  is  understood  that  the  room  is  for  the  especial  use  of  himself  and 
his  partner.     So  long  as  he  does  not  do  her  any  damage,  he  may 
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inflict  as  much  injury  and  inconvenience  as  he  likes  on  others.  It 
is  only  foreign  cads  who  go  steadily  round  and  round  a  ballroom  when 
they  waltz,  and  who  apologise  when  they  tread  on  a  lady's  dress,  or 
kick  a  fellow-man.  The  same  thing  at  supper ;  crush,  struggle, 
push,  take  what  is  intended  for  some  one  else,  but — per  fas  aut  nefas 
— get  your  partner  what  she  wants,  and  let  other  folks  and  their 
partners  go  without.  Every  man  whom  you  do  not  know  is  ipso 
facto  a  cad,  and  there  is  no  necessity  to  be  polite  to  ladies  unless 
you  are  actually  dancing  or  talking  to  them. 

In  repose,  it  is  good  form  to  assume  an  expression  of  counten- 
ance as  closely  resembling  that  of  an  idiot  as  possible.  The  lower 
jaw  is  dropped  and  slightly  protruded,  and  a  fish-like  vacuous  look 
thrown  into  the  eye.  One  elbow  at  least  should  be  stuck  out  so  as 
to  be  in  the  way,  and  one  leg  bent,  so  as  to  give  the  idea  that  it  is 
broken.  The  manner  in  which  his  trousers  fall  over  this  limb  ap- 
pears to  afford  the  professor  great  satisfaction.  He  will  contem- 
plate it  for  an  hour  at  a  time ;  but  the  artistic  mind,  skilled  in  the 
composition  of  drapery  and  loyal  to  the  throne,  is  filled  with  anxiety 
and  grief  at  the  bare  possibility  of  this  object  thinking  it  proper  to 
appear  before  her  Majesty  in  the  court-dress  of  civil  life. 

At  a  dinner-party  good  form  opens  its  mouth  to  eat  and  drink, 
and  is  chiefly  eloquent  in  denouncing  the  thing  as  '  an  awful  bore/ 
as  it  goes  to  its  club  to  drink  a  b.-and-s.  in  silence  with  its  par- 
ticular friend.     Now  a  French  duke,  on  entering  the  smoking-room 
of  the  Jockey  Club,  or  an  English  bagman,  on  entering  the /com- 
mercial' of  the  Cat  and  Bagpipes,  will  always  salute  the  company 
assembled  in  those  places.    The  foreign  duke  will  raise  his  hat,  and 
slightly  drop  his  eyelids  ;   the  bagman  will  say  'Gentleman  all  !*  in 
a  more  familiar  manner.     Both  mean  to  be  polite.    Good  farm  will 
hardlv  go  so  far  as  to  sav  that  the  duke  is  a  cad,  but  he  would  cor- 
tainly  blackball  any  one  of  his  own  countrymen  who  presumed  to 
follow  his  grace's  example.      *  Fellow  bowed  to  a  lot  of  fellows  he 
didn't  know,  don't  you  see  ?  Couldn't  have  him  here,'  would  be  the 
verdict . 

At  the  theatre  good  form  takes  his  place  in  the  middle  of  the 
stalls,  and  comes  in  late.  He  treads  on  men's  feet,  and  crushes 
past  ladies'  dresses  with  an  air  of '  Confound  you !  what  business  have 
go it  here  ?'  He  has  seen  Buckstone  in  Box  and  Cox  without  laugh- 
ing ;  and  Robson  in  the  Porter's  Knot  without  a  glitter  in  his  eye. 
Of  course  he  never  applauds,  and  never  hisses.  He  looks  round 
with  a  glance  of  stony  contempt  at  any  one  who  may  evince  pleasure 
or  interest  in  the  programme;  but,  nevertheless,  at  certain  theatres 
which  are  infested  by  burlesque,  much  of  what  is  done  by  persons 
who  call  themselves  actresses  is  designed  for  his  edification,  and 
directed  very  pointedly  at  V\ttv.  1\>  v&  to  Yi\\\\  that  these  ladies  call 
themselves  Maggie  f/«i*.  and TfceAta  that;  wA\\A*A%^^»^*^^ 
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they  know  that  he  cannot  understand  them,  that  they  make  such  a 
mess  of  the  jokes  and  allusions  contained  in  the  dialogue,  and  re- 
serve all  their  forces  for  the  breakdowns. 

In  politics  good  form  is  strictly  conservative.  Of  course  he 
never  argues  a  point ;  he  is  too  ignorant  to  do  that.  He  cuts  the 
Qordian  knot  with  an  expletive  and  an  insult.  Gladstone  is  '  a  — 
radical;'  Lowe  'an  —  ass;'  Goschen  'a —  sneak;'  and  so  on. 
He  will  make  the  wildest  statements  in  support  of  his  ideas,  and 
does  not  scruple  to  give  the  lie  in  cold  blood  to  any  one  who  thinks 
it  worth  while  to  confute  them.  Although  it  is  bad  form  to  get 
angry,  it  is  not  so  to  make  insulting  remarks,  or  to  threaten  or  re- 
commend violence,  provided  this  be  done  in  the  usual  drawl,  and 
without  any  gesture  or  expression.  'Fellow  ought  to  be  kicked;' 
'Fellow'll  have  his  head  punched;'  '  Cad  wants  a  hiding;'  is  fre- 
quently heard  from  the  lips  of  putty-faced,  pigeon-breasted,  effete 
professors  of  good  form,  whom  a  healthy  schoolboy  of  fourteen  could 
whip  in  as  many  minutes. 

The  article  in  the  creed  of  such  persons,  which  provides  that 
nothing  matters  (provided  it  is  not  bad  form),  and  excludes  all 
considerations  of  morality,  or  even  public  decency,  from  its  decisions 
as  to  what  is  good  form,  has  gone  a  long  way  towards  introducing 
the  laxity  of  manners  which  prevails  in  what  is  called  good  society. 
It  was  on  the  introduction  of  good  form  that  a  certain  class  first 
(dis)graced  the  promenades  at  botanical  gardens,  and  rubbed  skirts 
with  our  wives  and  daughters  at  the  opera.  It  was  good  form  that 
started  the  practice  of  bringing  up  ladies'  names  in  club  smoking- 
rooms.  To  enumerate  all  the  blessings  which  this  charming  quality 
has  bestowed  would  be  tedious.  We  have  written  enough  to  prove 
the  preamble  of  this  article,  viz.  that  good  form  is  bad  manners  in 
the  strictest,  fullest,  and  worst  meaning  of  the  first  word. 

ALBANY  DE  G.  DE  FONBLANQUE. 


CUTTING  OFF  THE  ENTAIL 


The  readers  of  Mr.  Daunt' s  novel,  The  Gentleman  in  Debt,  will  re- 
member the  machinations  of  the  widower,  Sir  Hyacinth  Blake,  against 
his  daughter's  life,  in  order  to  open  the  succession  of  his  estate  to 
the  family  whom  he  hoped  to  have  by  a  lady  who  aspired  to  become 
his  second  wife.  Some  critics  objected  to  the  story,  on  the  ground 
that  such  a  horrible  crime  exceeded  the  limits  of  probability  which 
the  writer  of  fiction  is  bound  to  observe.  But  the  narrative  is 
founded  on  facts  which  occurred  in  a  family  of  considerable  distinc- 
tion in  a  midland  county  in  Ireland. 

The  true  story  is  as  follows : 

Mr.  T ,  a  gentleman  of  ancient  lineage,  inhabited  one  of 

the  handsomest  places  of  its  extent  in  the  kingdom.  The  beauty 
of  the  park  was  chiefly  derived  from  the  picturesque  disposition  and 
magnificent  size  of  the  timber.  There  were  noble  oaks  and  elms ; 
but  the  beeches  were  especially  remarkable  for  their  grand  and  stately 
forms  and  luxuriant  growth.  Yet  the  place  conveyed  to  the  spec- 
tator, in  some  undefinable  manner,  a  sombre  and  melancholy  impres- 
sion. This,  no  doubt,  may  have  arisen  from  the  knowledge  that  it 
had  been  the  scene  of  a  great  crime.  The  towering  woods  and 
grassy  glades,  moreover,  had  the  gloomy  aspect  which  we  inevitably 
connect  with  a  residence  deserted  bv  the  owner's  familv. 

Mr.  T was  married  to  a  lady  whom  tradition  invests  with 

every  quality  required  to  secure  domestic  happiness.  Amiable,  ac- 
complished, highly  principled,  and  well-born,  she  would  have  been 
idolised  by  a  husband  who  was  capable  of  appreciating  her  merits. 

But  Mr.  T was  surly,  brutal,  sensual,  and  fickle.     To  these 

qualities  he  added  jealousy,  which  watched  for  the  slightest  pretext 
to  render  the  existence  of  his  wife  intolerable.  An  occasion  arrived 
of  which  he  eagerly  took  advantage.  A  scampish  officer  had  been 
on  visiting  terms  at  the  house,  and  had  the  assurance  to  address  a 

love-letter  to  Mrs.  T .     Shocked  at  the  outrage,  she  feared  to 

communicate  it  to  her  husband,  lest  a  duel,  which  she  held  in  ab- 
horrence, might  be  the  result.  Sho  deemed  it  better  to  write  to  the 
officer,  sternly  prohibiting  his  future  visits.    She  had  written  to  this 

effect,  and  had  just  sealed  the  letter,  when  Mr.  T suddenly 

entered  the  room.  She  very  imprudently  flung  her  letter  into  the 
fire,  but  not  before  her  husband  had  seen  the  address.  Of  course 
lie  taxed  her  with  conjugal  infidelity  in  the  most  insulting  language 
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— language  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  her  to  remain  beneath 
his  roof.  Conscious  of  the  purity  of  her  actions,  she  protested  her 
innocence,  but  in  vain.  Her  health  had  been  frail,  and  the  mental 
anguish  produced  by  these  events  augmented  her  constitutional  deli- 
cacy. Not  long  afterwards  she  died,  much  to  her  husband's  satis- 
faction. One  obstacle  to  his  marriage  with  the  second  aspirant  to 
his  hand  was  now  removed ;  but  another  obstacle  remained. 

His  estate  was  settled  on  the  issue  of  his  first  marriage.  I 
know  not  whether  the  deceased  lady  had  more  than  one  child ;  but 
at  the  time  of  her  death  her  only  living  offspring  was  a  daughter. 
His  daughter  was  the  inheritress  of  her  father's  whole  property, 
and  her  intending  stepmother,  whose  influence  over  Mr.   T 


like  witchcraft,  refused  to  marry  him  unless  his  daughter  could 
be  got  rid  of.  He  brooded  over  the  dilemma  with  a  perpetually 
increasing  dislike  of  the  innocent  girl  who  stood  in  the  way  of  his 
purposes.     At  last  he  determined  to  murder  her. 

There  is,  not  far  from  his  abode,  a  small  dark  lake,  or  rather 
pond,  which,  from  its  secluded  situation,  seemed  to  him  to  offer 
facilities  for  committing  the  meditated  crime.  Assuming  an  appear- 
ance of  friendliness,  he  asked  his  daughter  to  accompany  him  in  a 
walk.  Deceived  by  the  affectation  of  parental  kindness,  the  unsus- 
pecting girl  consented.  They  proceeded  to  the  pond.  Arrived  at 
its  margin,  he  looked  carefully  round  to  make  sure  that  no  spectator 
lurked  among  the  trees  in  its  vicinity.  He  could  not,  by  the  closest 
scrutiny,  discover  any  one ;  and  believing  himself  safe  from  detec- 
tion, he  suddenly  pushed  his  child  into  the  water.  She  immediately 
sank  into  its  dark  depths,  and  the  hideous  crime  was  consummated. 

Mr.  T returned  to  his  house,  doubtless  attempting  to  blunt 

the  inevitable  stings  of  conscience  by  reflecting  that  all  the  diffi- 
culties that  opposed  his  second  union  were  now  removed.  He  was 
seated  alone  in  his  study  after  dinner,  when  a  tap  sounded  on  the 
window-pane.  To  a  mind  fraught  with  the  consciousness  of  black 
and  deadly  guilt,  the  slightest  circumstance  is  enough  to  give  alarm. 
He  approached  the  window,  unclosed  iho  shutters,  and  saw  a  coun- 
tryman standing  outside.     The  man  did  not  at  once  speak. 

'  What  do  you  want  ?*  inquired  T . 

The  man  seemed  to  hesitate,  but  at  last  said,  '  I  was  looking  at 
your  honour  to-day.' 

'  When  ?  where  ?'  stammered  T . 

'  When  your  honour  done  that  job,'  replied  the  fellow. 

Mr.  T at  once  learned,  to  his  great  alarm,  that  the  man, 

unseen  by  him,  had  been  lurking  among  some  bushes  when  he  pushed 
his  daughter  into  the  lake.  We  must  hope,  for  the  honour  of  human 
nature,  that  as  the  fellow  did  not  attempt  to  render  assistance  to 
the  young  lady,  he  saw  from  the  circumstances  that  help  would 
have  been  unavailing.     Mr.  T is  alleged  to  have  paid  him  a 
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round  sum  for  secrecy,  and  moreover  to  have  prevailed  on  him  to 
emigrate  to  America. 

The  reader  will  admit  that  the  lady  who  could  covet  the  position 
of  second  wife  to  Mr.  T most  have  been  of  a  dare-devil  dispo- 
sition. So  in  truth  she  was.  His  affairs  became  embarrassed,  and 
he  is  said  to  have  died  in  great  poverty  in  a  garret  in  Thomas- 
street,  Dublin,  with  no  other  bedclothes  than  an  old  horse-sheet, 
wrapped  in  which  he  lay  on  the  floor.  Yet  the  old  place  was  not 
alienated  from  the  family.  The  house  was  pulled  down,  and  a 
scion  of  the  race,  who  occasionally  visited  the  ancestral  domain,  oc- 
cupied two  small  apartments  fitted  up  as  a  bedroom  and  parlour  in 
the  loft  of  a  barn.  I  believe  the  majestic  woods  still  stand ;  but  I 
have  not  learned  whether  the  former  mansion  has  ever  been  replaced. 

Such  is  the  original  narrative  that  suggested  The  Gentleman  ta 
Debt.  The  author  of  that  story  has  adhered  pretty  closely  to  many  of 
the  facts ;  but  he  has  transferred  the  scene  of  action  from  a  central 
county  to  the  western  coast  of  Ireland,  and  has  in  some  other  respecb 
deviated  from  the  groundwork  I  have  given.  The  events  in  the  nond 
are  assigned  to  the  year  1759,  and  Mr.  Daunt's  familiarity  with  tk 
social  and  political  condition  of  Ireland  at  that  period  enables  him 
to  give  extremely  life-like  pictures  of  the  peers,  peasants,  gentry, 
clergy,  and  adventurers  who  figure  on  his  canvas. 


IN  A  COUNTRY  HOUSE 


V.  Breakfast. 

Thkbe  are  some  people  who  make  a  point  of  getting  up  early : 
they  would  not  miss  the  morning  air  for  anything.  '  Early  to  bed, 
mnd  early  to  rise,  you  know/  they  say;  and  then  go  into  long  glorifi- 
cations of  the  freshness  of  the  morning,  the  exhilarating  influence  of 
fhe  atmosphere,  and  the  sin  of  lying  in  bed.  When  analysed,  the 
pleasure  of  these  people,  in  nine  instances  out  of  ten,  consists  in  a 
sort  of  sense  of  superiority,  in  a  sort  of  self-satisfaction  at  having 
resisted  the  temptation  of  indolence  to  which  their  inferior  friends 
have  succumbed.  They  don't  really  like  getting  up,  but  they  re- 
strain their  own  luxury  and  deny  themselves  a  pleasure  for  the  sake 
of  being  able  to  assert  their  hardihood.  They  are  sure  at  breakfast 
to  let  it  be  known  that  they  have  been  up  a  long  time  :  they  either 
talk  about  the  weather  '  as  it  was  at  seven  o'clock,  when  I  got  up ;' 
or  mention  something  they  have  seen  in  'a  walk  I  took  before  break- 
fast;' or  assume  a  tacit  air  of  being  better  than  their  neighbours, 
which  implies  that  they  have  been  up  and  doing  a  long  while. 

Now  we  maintain  that  there  is  no  such  bore  as  getting  up  early 
on  an  ordinary  occasion  in  a  country  house.  It  is  bad  enough  when 
there  is  something  special  to  be  done,  but  when  there  is  no  unusual 
inducement  it  is  detestable.  In  the  first  place,  where  are  you  to 
go  ?  If  you  stay  in  your  bedroom,  you  have  the  pleasing  contem- 
plation of  your  tub,  and  the  irresistible  impression  that  you  had 
better  have  stayed  warmly  in  bed ;  if  you  go  into  your  sitting-room 
or  the  drawing-room,  you  probably  find  a  housemaid  lighting  the  fire, 
or  a  thorough  draught  airing  the  room ;  the  billiard-room  is  cold, 
the  breakfast-room  full  of  flunkies,  the  smoking-room  of  last  night's 
soda-water  bottles, — and  you  are  everywhere  de  trop.  In  the  second 
place,  what  are  you  to  do  ?  You  can  read  as  well  in  bed  as  out  of 
it;  you  will  write  much  better  after  breakfast;  you  cannot  very  well 
smoke ;  you  cannot  play  billiard?  alone ;  and  we  defy  you  to  play 
the  piano.  In  the  third  place — don't  do  it,  but  get  up  just  in  time 
for  breakfast. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  breakfast.  There  is  the  breakfast 
proper:  family  prayers  (every  one  down),  black  coats,  Bond-street 
continuations,  the  hostess  with  mittens,  the  fires  only  just  lit,  the 
urn  refusing  to  boil,  the  bread  stale,  and  the  meat  cold — an  uncom- 
fortable breakfast,  very.  There  always  is  an  awkward  pause  between 
the  last  Amen  and  the  first  bit  of  toast,  which  no  one  quite  knows 
how  to  fill  up. 

Sboovd  Sibibs,  Vol.  IX.  F.S.  Vol.  XIX.  LL 
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Then  there  is  the  breakfast  improper — devilled  sardines  and  a 
headache :  that  is  a  bad  breakfast  too.  Then  there  is  the  loungers' 
breakfast  (9. BO  to  12.45),  with  small  round  tables  for  little  parties 
of  three  and  four.  There  are  drawbacks  to  this,  especially  if  yon 
appear  just  as  a  table  is  made  up,  and  have  to  sit  all  by  yourself  at 
a  new  one,  in  no  little  excitement  whether  the  next  arrival  will  be 
the  man  you  hate  or  the  woman  you  like  best. 

Then  there  is  the  exceptional  breakfast,  where  the  parties  are 
nearly  all  men — e.g.  the  hunting  breakfast,  the  meal  par  excellence, 
where  every  one  is  in  a  good  humour.  That  new  boot  which  Smith 
could  not  get  on  has  succumbed  at  last  to  powder  and  the  boot-hook; 
Teideigh  has  fastened  his  bows  to  even  his  satisfaction ;  Lawless 
has  found  his  spurs,  or  borrowed  a  pair  which  fit ;  and  Poole  has  at 
last  sent  Harrington  down  a  coat  which  he  likes.  The  hacks  are 
ordered  at  9.45  ;  it  is  a  perfect  day,  only  six  miles  to  cover,  and 
every  one  in  good  spirits ;  while,  to  crown  all,  a  pleasant  addition 
is  made  to  the  party  by  the  appearance  of  a  lovely  figure  in  the 
neatest  possible  habit  and  a  hat,  from  underneath  which  two  bright 
and  eager  eyes  beam  in  anticipation  of  the  day's  enjoyment.  Or  it 
is  a  shooting  breakfast,  the  men  having  to  drive  a  long  way  to  get 
to  their  ground ;  in  which  case  Norfolk  jackets  and  knickerbockers 
are  seen  instead  of  pinks  and  immaculate  leathers,  and  huge  shoot* 
ing  boots  with  enormous  nails  instead  of  Mr.  Thomas's  chefs-d'ceum* 
But  this  is  a  pleasant  breakfast  too.  The  porridge  and  spatchcock 
of  Scotland,  or  the  devilled  kidneys  and  kitchri  of  an  English  house, 
are  discussed  between  intervals  of  hearty  conversation  as  to  the 
chances  of  sport,  the  merits  of  dogs,  the  breeding  season  of  the 
birds,  the  difficulty  of  keeping  down  rabbits,  or  the  shooting  power? 
of  various  guns.  Not  slack  either  is  the  chaff,  as  a  notorious  lazy- 
bones is  missed,  and  an  expedition  is  sent  to  draw  him  ;  or  as  some 
idle  wretch  appears  with  his  boots  unlaced,  or  his  eyes  still  sleepy. 

The  general  breakfast,  which  every  one  is  expected  to  attend,  is 
an  iniliction  that  all  would  like  to  escape.     The  host  upright  at  one 
end  of  the  table,  the  hostess  upright  at  the  other ;  all  the  women— 
at  least  who  have  any  crpvnvncc  (happy  euphemism) — with  their 
backs  to  the  light,  and  all  the  men  in  a  row,  with  their  faces  to  the 
window ;   every  new  arrival  rubbing  his  hands  and  looking  cold,  and 
hesitating  whether  he  ought  to  go  and  shake  hands  with  his  hostess 
or  only  fire  a  bow  at  her  from  a  distance ;  the  girls  arriving  under 
their  mother's  wing,  and  shy,  not  knowing  whether  they  have  dressed 
too  smartly  or  not  well  enough  for  the  occasion,  and  not  being  quite 
sure  what  thev  said  last  night.     There  is  no  genialitv.     Everv  one 
has  been  frozen  by  the  douche  of  cold  water,  which  happily  English 
people  affect  matutinally,  and  no  one  has  thoroughly  thawed.     The 
same  people  who,  the  night  before,  may  have  been  as  well  mingled 
as  is  possible,  may  have  "been,  one  *&&  all,  thoroughly  at  their  ease. 
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thoroughly  enjoying  each  other's  society,  each  one  taking  his  part, 
no  one  reserved  or  chilled,  at  breakfast  are  silent,  not  themselves, 
uneasy.  The  moral  barometer  of  every  one  has  fallen ;  not  perhaps 
that  there  is  a  storm  impending,  but  that  fine  weather  is  far  off.  It 
is  not  always  the  arrival  of  letters ;  for  were  it  so,  good  news  would 
make  people  jubilant  at  breakfast,  which  is  rarely  the  case :  more- 
over, a  wise  host  arranges,  if  he  can,  for  the  arrival  of  letters  after 
rather  than  before  breakfast.  No ;  the  reason  appears  to  be  partly 
physical  and  partly  conventional.  The  world  has  not  yet  warmed, 
nor  have  its  inhabitants ;  the  impressions  of  the  day  have  got  to  be 
made0  Men's  minds  are  tabula  rasce,  waiting  for  inscriptions  which 
they  may  reproduce,  but  as  yet  with  nothing  reproducible.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  one  exerts  him  or  herself  to  overcome  this  feeling, 
because  it  is  not  expected  that  it  should  be  overcome.  The  wit  does 
not  strive  to  be  witty,  because  his  witticisms  would  not  be  appreci- 
ated ;  or  if  he  does  so  attempt,  he  is  obliged  to  be  grim  and  covert 
in  his  fun.  The  wise  man  does  not  expound  his  wisdom,  because 
it  is  tacitly  agreed  that  he  must  neither  expect  audience  nor  response. 
Even  the  bore  is  subdued,  for  few  men  can  argue  or  prose  so  early. 
And  though  an  occasional  overflow  of  youthful  spirits  may  result  in 
an  outburst  of  genial  laughter,  it  is  generally  expected  that  decorum 
rather  than  merriment  should  be  the  order  of  the  morning. 

In  some  houses,  however,  letters  do  arrive  at  breakfast;  and 
then  nothing  is  harder,  as  a  social  task,  than  to  appear  at  a  general 
breakfast  and  make  an  effort  to  be  amusing,  when  the  post  has 
brought  a  series  of  pressing  bills,  an  intimation  that  your  favourite 
horse  has  gone  wrong,  that  your  shares  have  gone  down  heavily, 
that  your  son  or  brother  has  got  into  a  scrape,  or  that  you  arc  in 
one  yourself.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  however,  that  this  task  is 
invariably  performed  well.  On  the  stage,  men  and  women  display 
marked  emotion  at  the  receipt  of  letters,  and  with  clasped  hands 
and  tearful  eyes,  or  strong  demonstrations  of  joy,  announce  to  the 
world  the  purport  of  their  correspondence.  In  real  life,  however, 
the  phlegmatism  of  Englishmen  is  proof  against  all  this.  A  friend 
was  once  reading  his  letters  in  the  presence  of  a  man  who  had  a 
beautiful  place  in  Cornwall.  He  too  had  letters,  which  he  read  with- 
out exclamation  or  sign  of  interest.  When  both  had  finished,  the 
latter  pushed  a  paper  across  the  table,  saying  quietly  and  with  a 
pleased  smile,  '  Now,  that  is  what  I  call  a  burning  shame  !'  The 
letter  was  to  announce  the  utter  destruction  by  fire  of  his  house  and 
all  his  works  of  art,  which  it  had  taken  a  lifetime  to  collect.  How 
often,  too,  when  people  read  out  extracts  from  their  letters,  is  a 
piece  of  news  detailed  which  cuts  to  the  quick  one  at  least  of  the 
hearers !  The  love  of  long  ago,  or  perhaps  last  year — the  '  love 
that  loved  you  so' — is  going  to  be  married  to  another,  and  you  have 
to  hear  the  news  and  look  unconcerned  and  stoYii,  ^wYata  ^wx*\*s»s\» 
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is  beating  heavily  and  sadly ;  or  your  best  friend,  the  one  fidus 
Achates  in  whom  yon  trusted,  has  bolted  or  is  dead,  and  you  must 
hear  calmly  and  with  sangfroid  of  his  disgrace  or  your  loss. 

Sometimes  a  kind  friend  endeavours  to  stop  an  ignorant  reader 
of  painful  news  by  a  pinch,  a  cough,  or  a  kick ;  the  usual  effect  of 
which  is  to  make  him  pause  and  look  foolish,  and  thereby  drive  his 
arrow  ten  times  deeper  into  your  core.  There  is  no  greater  mistake 
than  to  stop  abruptly  if  any  one  intimates  to  you  by  a  secret  kick 
that  you  are  putting  your  foot  into  it.  Your  best  course,  indeed,  is 
to  go  on,  and  trust  to  a  desperate  effort  of  ingenuity  to  make  the 
allusion  at  the  end  of  your  sentence  different  from  that  at  the  be- 
ginning, or  to  glide  by  some  marvellous  power  of  slipperiness  from 
the  difficulty  in  which  you  seem  hemmed.  But  another,  and  by  no 
means  a  bad  way,  is  to  stop  short  and  say,  '  Why  the  devil  are  yon 
kicking  me  ?'  in  which  case  the  kicker  usually  feels  a  fool  instead 
of  you. 

Occasionally  newspapers  are  allowed,  not  perhaps  to  those  actu- 
ally at  breakfast,  but  to  any  who  have  left  their  places ;  and  then 
there  is  some  little  amusement  to  be  got  in  watching  what  part  of 
the  paper  various  people  will  make  for,  and  what  intelligence  they 
will  select  for  the  benefit  of  their  friends.  '  I  see  the  Conservatives 
are  going  to  contest  that  seat :  well,  after  Gladstone's  speech,  they 
ought  not  to  have  much  chance.'  '  What  a  nuisance  !  Red  Rover 
has  gone  to  fifty  to  one,  and  they  are  taking  tens  about  his  stable- 
companion  :  well,  I  could  have  vowed  he  was  the  right  one.'  '  I  see 
Baring  has  got  a  new  loan  out ;  do  you  know  anything  about  it,  Bul- 
lion?' '  Hounds  meet  at  Blagrove  on  Monday;  best  meet  in  the  whole 
country ;  hope  I  shall  get  an  extension  of  leave.'  '  Mary  dear, 
do  you  see  Sir  Arthur  is  going  to  marry  that  pretty  Miss  Edwards? 
You  remember,  she  was  at  Ryde  last  year.'  A  little  newspaper  is  a 
very  good  thing ;  it  affords  a  variety,  and  breaks  the  monotony  of  a 
vapid  conversation. 

The  upshot  of  experience  is,  that  in  most  large  houses  the  ge- 
neral breakfast  is  not  attempted  or  not  maintained.  The  foreign 
system,  indeed,  of  every  one  breakfasting  in  his  room,  is  not  much 
followed ;  but  the  hostess  very  often  asserts  her  privilege,  and  leaves 
the  guests  to  appear  when  and  how  they  like,  a  liberty  of  which  they 
are  not  slow  to  avail  themselves.  Perhaps  it  is  pleasanter  so.  It 
is  hard  to  have  to  wait  and  wait  until  the  latest  arrival  has  cracked 
his  egg  and  eaten  his  last  roll.  When  there  is  no  hostess,  one  is 
one's  own  master,  and  can  take  as  long  or  as  short  a  time  as  seems 
good  over  the  meal ;  but  when  one  is  under  her  eye,  one  dare  not 
move  till  she  has  made  a  sign,  and  she  may  not  set  one  free  until 
all  have  eaten  and  drunken  as  they  wish. 

Altogether,  breakfast  is  a  wearisome  meal.    Poets  have  rhymed 
of  dinner,  dramatists  have  described  supper  scenes,  and  the  banquet 
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and  the  feast  have  played  their  part  in  many  a  fiction,  from  the 
masterpiece  of  Shakespeare  to  the  most  ornate  romance  of  the  great 
penny-a-liner;  bnt  where  is  there  any  mention  of  breakfast?  Could 
any  incident  of  a  tragedy  occur  at  breakfast  ?  Can  one  imagine  Ban- 
quo's  ghost  appearing  at  breakfast  ?  Fancy  Don  Giovanni  inviting 
the  Commendatore  to  breakfast ;  or  Charles  and  his  friends  making 
merry  at  the  morning  meal !  Even  Byron,  in  that  wonderful  poem 
where  every  phase  of  modern  life  is  so  graphically  depicted,  slurs 
over  the  breakfast  at  Norman  Abbey,  and  hurries  his  hero  from  the 
table  to  the  music-room.  The  meal  is  prosaic,  empty,  uninteresting. 
Like  a  sea-anemone,  society  has  closed  itself  up,  and  refuses  as  yet 
to  be  opened. 

Breakfast  over,  the  display  of  character  begins  at  once.  As  a 
rule,  among  the  men,  cigarettes  are  lit,  wideawakes  put  on,  and  there 
is  a  general  adjournment  to  the  stables ;  and  for  what  different  rea- 
sons !  Some  go  to  look  at  the  horses ;  some  for  fresh  air ;  others 
because  the  stables  are  a  capital  place  for  a  morning  smoke ;  but 
the  majority  go  because  it  is  the  fashion,  and  for  no  other  reason 
whatever.  And  how  differently  do  men  conduct  themselves  !  Look 
at  little  Teideigh,  in  an  extremely  well-fitting  coat  and  neat  trousers 
and  boots :  he  examines  every  horse  with  a  manner  which,  though 
perfectly  quiet,  gives  you  unmistakably  the  impression  that  he  takes 
in  every  point.  He  does  not  say  much,  but,  like  the  cabman  in 
Punch,  he  thinks  a  doose  of  a  lot.  He  never  forgets  a  horse  which 
he  has  once  seen ;  and  a  dealer  who  tried  to  play  him  a  prank  by 
showing  him  a  horse  he  had  refused  before,  caught  it  in  a  manner 
which  opened  his  eyes  to  Teideigh's  memory.  But  look  at  Straw- 
ler,  of  the  — th  Dragoons  :  he  really  does  not  know  a  horse  from  a 
cow,  and  is  invariably  taken- in  in  his  deals ;  but  to  hear  him,  you 
would  think  he  was  a  professional  vet.,  or  an  eminent  breeder  at  the 
least.  '  That's  a  good  horse ;  power  there,  eh,  Sir  Charles  ?  Good 
timber-jumper,  is  he  ? — ah,  so  I  should  have  thought.  Short-legged 
un,  that — looks  thoroughbred ;  just  the  sort  I  buy.'  The  faintest 
perceptible  smile  curls  the  corners  of  Teideigh' s  mouth,  but  he  is 
far  too  well-bred  to  wink  openly,  as  Sir  Charles  does,  who  knows  that 
Strawler's  favourite  investment  is  now  in  a  cab.  Then  there  is  little 
Everard,  who  never  rode  a  horse  in  his  life  without  tumbling  off.  It 
will  not  do  for  him  not  to  show  knowledge,  so  he  asks  the  inevitable 
question,  '  Who's  he  by?'  and  performs  the  orthodox  feat  of  making 
a  horse  '  come  over,'  feeling  his  legs,  pressing  his  forearm,  and 
smoothing  his  quarters.  Why  on  earth  he  cares  to  ask  the  name 
of  a  horse's  sire,  when  he  will  probably  have  forgotten  all  about  him 
next  minute,  no  one  knows,  including  himself.  He  will  be  just  as 
satisfied  if  you  answer  him  by  naming  a  mare  who  has  been  dead  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  Poor  little  Everard — he  has  the  most  con- 
fused notions  as  to  bays  and  browns,  and  is  very  vague  as  to  the 
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whereabouts  of  a  horse's  pastern,  yet  he  will  indulge  in  horse-talk 
because  it  is  the  fashion. 

Then  there  is  Crawley,  who  is  an  authority  on  points  of  get-up, 
and  marks  with  a  critic's  eye  that  that  groom's  collar  is  a  shade  too 
high,  or  his  all-rounder  (four  times  round  and  then  a  bow)  is  not 
quite  tight  enough.  Servants  tremble  under  his  examination,  for, 
extremely  scrupulous  himself,  he  always  notices  a  fault  in  others. 
He  is  a  good  rider,  however,  and  a  good  judge  of  horses,  so  his 
opinion  is  respected  and  he  himself  liked. 

Then  there  is  Jack  Goodwood,  who  has  ridden  some  of  his  host's 
horses.  '  Ah,  that's  the  horse,  ain't  it,  Sir  Charles,  I  rode  that  day 
with  the  Grass -shire — that  day  you  and  I  were  alone  at  the  finish : 
you  remember  ?  Splendid  fencer ;  took  him  over  the  biggest  place 
I  ever  saw  in  my  life'  (which  he  pronounces  '  laife') :  '  you  never  saw 
such  a  place.'  And  then  he  turns  to  Everard,  who  was  not  out,  and 
describes  the  fence,  which  has  been  growing  bigger  and  bigger  in 
Jack's  imagination  ever  since  he  landed  on  his  horse's  neck  at  the 
other  side  of  it.  Jack  can  ride  a  bit,  but,  if  he  rode  as  hard  as  he 
talks,  he  would  be  indeed,  like  Whyte-Melville's  friend, 

'  A  rum  uq  to  follow,  a  bud  un  to  beat.' 

Conceited  men  are  always  of  two  kinds.  Of  one  sort  is  he  who 
says  to  every  one  he  meets,  '  I  am  an  excellent  person,  and  able  to 
do  all  things  well ;  but  you,  my  fine  fellow,  though  very  good  in 
your  way,  cannot  of  course  come  up  to  m<\'  Of  the  other  sort  is 
he  who  says,  '  You  and  I,  you  know,  could  do  that ;  you  and  I  are 
capital  fellows ;  you  and  I  are  of  great  calibre ;  but  I  don't  think 
much  of  the  others.'  You  always  feel  inclined  to  kick  the  first  sort; 
but  the  second,  somehow,  appeal  to  your  egregious  vanity,  and  you 
cannot  help  thinking  that  there  may  be  something  in  what  they  say, 
and  at  any  rate  that  they  are  not  disagreeable.  You  do  not  mind 
walking  arm -in -arm  with  the  latter,  and  you  step  out  as  you  do  it ; 
but  you  had  perhaps  rather  that  the  former  did  not  bow  to  you. 
Jack  Goodwood  is  essentially  of  the  second  class.  His  noisv  bon- 
homie  is  not  offensive,  because  he  comprehends  you  in  his  self-lauda- 
tion. *  Raide  ?'  he  says ;  '  every  gentleman  ought  to  be  able  to 
raide  :  don't  you  think  so,  Sir  Charles  ?  We  could  always  raide, 
even  when  we  were  at  Eton.  Shoot  ? — why,  I'll  back  Crawley  here 
and  myself  to  shoot  a  match  at  pigeons  against  any  two  fellows  you 
like  to  name.'  He  can  ride,  as  we  have  said,  and  he  can  shoot; 
but  somehow  Teideigh's  score  is  always  largest  at  the  end  of  the 
day,  and  Teideigh's  back  is  generally  visible  to  him  as  he  goes  thun- 
dering over  the  grass. 

How  thoroughly  many  hosts  like  showing  their  horses !  The 
stables  are  more  often  lionised  than  any  other  part  of  the  property. 
A  m&u  takes  an  amount  of  interest  in  his  horses,  if  he  is  at  all  fond 
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of  them,  which  he  takes  in  no  other  possession.  This  is  probably 
because  they  vary.  A  horse  which  is  very  valuable  one  day  is  ren- 
dered worthless  the  next ;  and  the  brute  that  you  have  picked  up 
cheap  turns  out  to  be  a  clipper.  There  rs  a  sort  of  toujours-perdrix 
feeling  about  pictures  and  china.  There  they  are ;  they  are  im- 
mensely valuable,  but  their  value  is  a  known  quantity,  and  it  changes 
not :  they  are  just  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  to-morrow.  But 
there  are  ups  and  downs  in  horses ;  and  after  all,  what  would  life 
be  without  ups  and  downs  ? 

VI.  Tub  Quiet  Morning. 

One  of  the  benefits  of  country-house  life  is  its  perfect  freedom. 
You  may  be  in  the  house  with  your  bitterest  foe,  and  you  never 
need  see  him  except  at  meals;  and  yet  you  may  be  always  with 
your  bosom  friend  without  interfering  with  the  rules  of  society.  In 
the  association  of  thfc  sexes,  too,  this  is  very  much  the  case.  In 
London  the  sexes  rarely  amalgamate;  travelling,  you  cannot  get  out 
of  your  wife's  way ;  but  in  a  country  house  you  can  listen  to  the 
rustle  of  petticoats  as  much  or  as  little  as  you  like. 

In  the  largest  of  our  English  country  houses  it  may  be  the  case 
that  amusement  of  an  outdoor  kind  is  provided  for  the  men  every 
day.  If  there  is  no  hunting,  there  is  shooting,  either  of  a  formal 
description,  with  armies  of  beaters  and  an  array  of  liveried  game- 
keepers, or  of  that  pleasant  unformal  sort  which  a  real  sportsman  thor- 
oughly appreciates,  where  a  small  and  varied  bag  rewards  a  long  plod 
over  broken  and  interesting  ground  ;  or  there  is  fishing,  or  skating, 
or  farming,  or  '  ologising,'  a  mine  to  be  explored,  or  a  cattle-show  to 
be  attended ;  but,  in  houses  with  a  moderate  supply  of  amusement, 
it  often  happens  that  the  morning  at  least  is  spent  quietly  and  at 
home.  The  hounds  are  coming  to-morrow,  and  you  cannot  disturb 
the  coverts ;  or  it  is  the  day  before  a  great  battue,  and  the  keepers 
are  all  employed  in  preparing  for  it ;  or  your  host  proposes  taking 
you  an  expedition  in  the  afternoon,  and  wishes  to  be  left  to  himself 
till  lunch.  In  either  event  it  is  understood  that  you  are  to  be  left 
to  your  own  resources  for  the  morning. 

It  is  on  such  occasions  that  a  man  sees  more  of  the  ladies  than 
at  any  other  time.  If  he  is  not  able  to  enjoy  a  morning  of  his  own 
society ;  if  he  is  not  inclined  to  read,  and  has  nothing  to  write,  and 
yet  is  unable  to  put  on  the  tame-cat  and  join  the  ladies  in  their 
strongholds,  he  is  apt  to  have  a  bad  time  of  it.  Billiards,  morning- 
papers,  another  cigarette,  a  yawn  or  two,  a  journey  from  the  library 
to  the  smoking-room  and  back  again,  and  three  or  four  taps  at  the 
barometer,  will  get  rid  of  an  hour  or  so,  but  will  not  bring  you  to 
two  o'clock.  If  you  will  take  our  advice,  therefore,  you  will  endea- 
vour to  gain  an  entree  to  the  drawing-room  or  ladies' -room,  and 
make  yourself  as  pleasant  as  you  can.    If  you  do  this  whenever  you 
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have  a  quiet  morning  to  spend,  you  will  ere  long  have  seen  several 
types  of  female  character.   Among  them  is  certain  to  be  the  grande 
chime,  who  aspires  to  occupy  a  high  place  in  society.     She  is  gra- 
cious and  condescending  in  her  manners ;   she  lets  it,  indeed,  be 
understood  that  her  position  is  far  removed  from  that  of  many  with 
whom  she  is  kind  enough  to  associate ;  but  she  is  full  of  that  friend- 
liness  which  endureth  for  a  moment,  and  is  strangely  apt  in  time  of 
trial  to  vanish  away.     She  distinguishes  between  her  treatment  of 
people.     To  her  own  sex  she  is  less  facile  (would  that  this  word 
had  all  the  meaning  of  its  Latin  sire  !)  than  she  is  to  men,  because 
from  the  latter  she  has  all  to  win  and  nothing  to  lose.     She  will  be 
courteous  beyond  measure  to  him  whose  white  hairs  are  honoured 
in  the  world  of  politics,  of  literature,  or  of  art ;  she  is  a  little  afraid 
of  middle-aged  men  of  rising  position,  whose  wives  may  be  rivals  of 
herself;  and  she  is  hearty  and  even  affectionate  to  young  men,  even 
if  she  has  no  daughters  of  her  own.     Women  are  not  fond  of  her, 
because  she  is  not  wholly  to  be  trusted.    She  will  purr,  and  be  softer 
than  the  softest  cat  one  day,  and  the  next  her  claws  will  be  tearing 
your  flesh ;  if  she  uses  a  ladder  for  any  purpose  of  her  own,  she 
will  kick  it  over  without  the  slightest  scruple  when  she  thinks  she 
can  use  it  no  more.  Sometimes  her  friendliness  makes  her  ridiculous, 
and  sometimes  she  is  worsted  in  an  encounter ;  but  she  renews  the 
fight  gallantly,  and  is  sure  to  end  by  being  respected  by  society, 
which  satisfies  her,  even  if  she  has  not  a  friend.    One  such  lady  was 
staying  in  a  county  not  her  own,   and  was  proudly  affable  to  the 
strangers.     In  the  house  were  two  ladies  of  quiet  disposition,  per- 
haps shy,  who  were  graciously  patronised  by  her  ladyship.      *  Who 
arc  they  T  one  of  the  two  was  fortunate  enough  to  overhear  her  say; 
*  they  seem  rather  nice  in  their  way,  but  know  no  one,  poor  things: 
must  get  them  introduced  to  some  of  the  county  people.*      'Good 
gracious,  Lady  Jane  !  why,  they  were  born  and  brought  up  in  the 
county,  and  have  known  every  one  in  it  for  years !  Mr.  —  is  chair- 
man of  quarter-sessions.' 

Sometimes  the  grande  dame  is  of  a  different  kind,  and  uses 
true  weapons  to  fight  her  way.  Undoubted  and  unflinching  in  her 
good-nature,  kind  and  considerate  to  all,  but  '  grappling  to  her  soul 
with  hooks  of  steel*  those  whose  friendship  she  has  tried  and  values; 
never  double  in  her  dealings ;  obliged,  indeed,  by  the  custom  of  so- 
ciety to  veil  dislike  in  courtesy,  and  cover  distrust  with  good  man- 
ners, but  never  professing  an  affection  which  she  does  not  feel,  and 
never  leading  others  to  place  an  unfounded  reliance  on  her  aid, — she 
never  forgets  a  benefit,  and  never  fails  to  help  a  friend.  '  Being  in 
a  quarrel,'  she  '  bears  it,  that  her  opponent  may  beware  of  her  ;*  but 
she  prefers  peace.  For  her  husband  and  herself  she  is  ambitious, 
and  she  does  her  utmost  to  further  the  advance  of  both  :  but  she 
lights  fair,  spaaing  a  focman  who  is  down,  and  in  the  race  seeks 
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rather  to  outran  than  to  trip-up  her  antagonist.  Her  courtesy  comes 
to  you  unembittered  by  any  suspicion  of  its  genuineness ;  her  smile 
is  from  her  heart,  though  it  be  not  often  bestowed;  and  at  her 
frown  you  tremble,  because  you  feel  that  it  is  deserved.  Her  tact 
and  truth  make  her  avoid  scrapes  into  which  others  equally  diplo- 
matic but  less  sincere  fall  headlong.  Her  position  in  the  end  is 
generally  superior  to  that  of  the  first,  and  she  cannot  count  her 
friends.  If  the  time  ever  comes  when  she  wants  a  helping  arm  and 
a  sympathising  mind,  they  are  ready  to  her  call;  and  when  she 
passes  away  her  loss  is  truly  mourned. 

You  are  certain  at  some  time  or  other  to  meet  the  vague  lady. 
She  is  scarcely  the  Mrs.  Malaprop  of  the  stage,  or  the  aunt  whose 
health  has  lately  been  an  object  of  such  interesting  solicitation  to 
Punch ;  but  she  has  one  or  two  points  in  common  with  both  of  those 
remarkable  women.  She  jumbles -up  the  identity  of  persons  and 
things ;  the  association  of  her  ideas  (if  her  subjective  changes  de- 
serve the  name)  is  all  wrong.  She  would  speak  of  the  principal 
contributor  to  this  Magazine  as  the  authoress  of  Lady  Flavin' a  Aud- 
ley ;  and  would  ask  about  the  last  number  of  the  Bitter  Pilgrim. 
Having  heard  of  the  return  to  parliament  of  a  gallant  officer  who 
had  been  in  the  Austrian  service,  she  wondered  how  any  one  could 
vote  for  a  man  who  had  served  against  the  English ;  she  mistakes 
generations,  and  asks  a  young  girl  if  she  remembers  going  to  Paris 
with  her  in  '46.  Being  introduced  once  to  a  deaf-and-dumb  gentle- 
man, she  began  talking  French  to  him,  knowing  that  his  English 
was  faulty,  but  forgetting  why.  She  once  chaperoned  a  young  lady 
at  a  ball,  and  said  she  would  introduce  her  to  all  of  her  own  part- 
ners :  as  there  were  only  three  in  the  room,  and  they  had  all  had 
the  gout  for  years,  her  debutante  did  not  enjoy  herself  much.  She 
offers  to  be  of  service  to  you,  and  she  forgets  to  carry  out  her  pro- 
mise ;  till  you  know  her,  you  are  apt  to  mistake  her  forgetfulness 
for  intention,  and  to  be  vexed  when  she  asks  you  some  absurd  ques- 
tion that  makes  you  imagine  she  knows  not  who  you  are.  But  after 
a  time  her  inner  excellence  gets  the  better  of  her  vagueness,  and 
you  feel  that  you  were  a  fool  to  be  annoyed. 

Then  there  is  the  gossip — she  who  knows  something  of  every 
one's  affairs,  and  can  tell  you  in  what  closet  you  keep  your  skeleton, 
even  if  she  does  not  think  she  can  describe  it  to  you.  Not  at  all 
reticent  of  her  own  life,  she  thinks  that  every  one's  '  secrets  are  open 
to  her  probe.'  '  Mr.  X.  coming  here,  is  he  ? — who  is  he  ?  Did  not 
he  refuse  the  living  at  Ethelwold,  because  the  rectory  drawing-room 
looked  to  the  north  ?'  There  always  is  some  truth  underlying  a 
good  deal  of  falsehood  in  the  gossip's  statements ;  and  if  you  inves- 
tigate the  case,  you  will  probably  find  that  Mr.  X.  did  refuse  the 
Ethelwold  living,  but  not  because  the  drawing-room  looked  north. 
She  is  always  imagining  that  people  have  concealed  motives  for  even 
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their  simplest  actions.  '  What  made  Mr.  A.  put  on  his  smart  clothes 
to-day  ? — he  surely  does  not  want  to  marry  Miss  B.  I  saw  her 
reading  Shakespeare  yesterday,  and  I  anl  not  at  all  sure  it  was  not 
the  scene  between  Benedict  and  Beatrice.'  If  you  know  her  at  all 
well,  you  will  find  that  whenever  she  meets  you  she  will  fire  off  a 
series  of  questions,  all  hovering  round  the  one  point  in  your  life 
which  you  had  thought  peculiarly  sacred  to  your  own  bosom.  She 
is  very  quick,  and  if  you  do  not  take  care  will  screw  out  of  you  what 
you  had  rather  not  tell  her  before  you  know  where  you  are ;  for  she 
can  detect  the  diplomatic  answer  which  shirks  her  question,  and 
immediately  renews  her  queries  in  another  form.  Her  homely  tongue 
has  played  much  mischief  in  its  time,  though  the  last  thing  she 
wishes  is  to  do  intentional  harm.  The  only  way  to  repel  her  attacks 
is  to  be  exceeding  mysterious  about  the  veriest  trifle,  and  open  up 
to  the  necessary  point  about  that  which  you  wish  her  to  avoid ;  but 
even  this  trap  we  have  known  to  fail  if  used  too  often. 

Then  there  is — but  no,  we  dare  not  go  farther  into  the  category 
of  female  character.  Let  him  who  would  number  the  sand,  or  count 
the  stars  of  heaven,  let  him  alone  attempt  to  give  an  exhaustive  list 
of  female  characters.  Men  bear  some  resemblance  to  each  other, 
but  women  are  not  even  consistent  to  themselves.     Are  they  not 

'  As  variable  as  the  shade 
By  the  quivering  aspen  made'  ? 

Would  you  be  surprised  to  find  Lady  Jane  doing  a  real  kindness  to 
her  own  detriment,  or  the  vague  lady  telling  a  consecutive  story? 

The  room  where  you  see  the  most  of  the  women's  society  in  a 
countrv  house  is  the  morning-room  or  boudoir  of  the  host's  dangh- 
ters  ;  and  fortunate  aro  you  if  you  may  occasionally  penetrate  there. 
It  is  a  bright  room  full  of  the  morning  sun :  thore  are  two  -writing- 
tables  covered  with  little  things ;  on  the  walls  are  water  -  colour 
sketches  of  rural  scenes,  a  few  brackets  with  one  or  two  pieces  of 
good  china ;  two  or  three  small  mirrors — when  was  a  woman's  room 
without  a  looking-glass  ?  —  and  a  series  of  miniatures  fill  up  the 
vacant  spaces  on  the  walls.  In  one  corner  is  a  piano,  and  in  another 
a  bookstand ;  on  the  tables  are  several  photographs  of  brothers  or 
cousins,  and  on  one  is  a  box  of  water-colours  and  a  sketch-book. 
This  room  is  certain  to  bo  the  scene  of  a  pleasant  gathering  on  a 
quiet  morning ;  for  a  select  party  have  probably  received  invitations 
to  '  see  the  room,'  or  '  come  and  write  your  lotters  here/  Perhaps 
there  is  a  little  music — some  of  that  singing  which  we  maintain  to 
be  plcasanter  than  the  set  performance  of  after  dinner;  perhaps 
some  one  reads  aloud,  while  others  ply  paint-brushes  or  knitting- 
needles  ;  or  perhaps  there  is  a  general  chat.  But  in  any  case  there 
is  a  geniality  and  absence  of  restraint  which  is  a  marvellous  con- 
trast to  the  breakfast  of  just  now. 

Can  a  house  where  there  are  no  '  young  ladies'  compare  with  one 
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where  the  happy  influence  of  sweet  seventeen  is  known  and  felt  ? 

What  an  addition  to  the  brightness  of  a  country  house  are  the  host's 

unmarried  girls  !  Apart  from  their  practical  use  in  '  helping  mamma' 

with  her  letters,  her  invitations,  and  her  household  cares,  and  their 

services  in  the  village  schoolroom  or  with  the  parish  choir,  how  many 

are  the  bits  of  sunshine  which  their  presence  brings  in  ordinary 

social  life  !     They  supply  a  fund  of  good-humour  and  cheeriness 

which  never  fails ;  they  are  always  ready  to  amuse  or  be  amused ; 

to  read  or  to  be  read  to;  to  sing  or  to  listen;  to  dance  or  to  get  up 

tableaux, — in  a  word,  to  make  the  thing  '  go.'     As  one  by  one  they 

are  carried  off  to  a  home  of  their  own,  that  of  their  father  gets  less 

and  less  merry.   Verily,  the  man  who  is  fond  of  hospitality,  and  has 

no  daughters  of  his  own,  had  better  beg  or  borrow  those  that  may 

enjoy  and  grace  and  brighten  his  house. 

On  a  quiet  morning  you  will  probably  be  shown  the  picture-gal- 
lery, either  as  a  stranger,  if  you  are  such,  or  as  assistant  cicerone, 
if  you  are  an  habitiw.  Pass,  then,  up  the  heavy  staircase  with  its 
carved  balustrades,  at  the  bottom  of  which  huge  logs  of  wood  blaze 
and  crackle  between  the  couchant  lions  which  guard  the  hearth,  and 
enter  the  long  room  with  the  high  skylighted  ceiling,  along  the 
walls  of  which  is  arranged  the  greater  portion  of  the  pictures  of  the 
house.  Many  of  these  are  of  ancestors ;  others  are  Rembrandt's, 
where  *  darkness  equals  light;'  Sir  Joshua's,  of  fair  dames  and  chil- 
dren e'en  more  fair;  Gainsborough's,  of  some  proud  beauty  in  sylvan 
sunshine;  a  Kneller,  of — himself;  or  a  Terriers',  of  some  social 
revel.  The  host  is  proud  of  one  and  all,  an  his  blood  be  of  old 
renown.  Each  has  some  legend  attached  to  it,  some  weird  story, 
or  some  tale  of  marvellous  deed.  Have  we  time  for  one  ?  See,  the 
hand  of  the  clock  points  to  ten  minutes  to  two ;  so  if  it  be  so  we 
must  be  brief.     The  tale  is  true,  the  explanation  what  you  will. 

A  clergyman,  riding  from  town  to  town  in  — shire,  was  over- 
taken in  a  fierce  storm  of  dark  and  heavy  rain,  and  lost  his  way. 
Wandering  whither  his  horse  led  him,  he  passed  through  a  thick 
and  mossgrown  wood,  at  the  end  of  which  he  came  towards  night 
upon  a  lodge-gate.  Knocking,  he  asked  the  gatekeeper  for  shelter 
for  himself  and  horse.  'Not  so,'  was  the  answer;  'but  go  on  to 
the  house ;  there  will  be  given  to  you  all  that  you  may  want.'  On- 
ward then  he  rode  through  a  wooded  park,  till  he  came  to  a  house 
he  had  never  seen  before.  There  he  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
warm  himself  at  the  fire  and  put  his  steed  to  rest.  Shortly,  the  lord 
of  the  house  came  down,  a  squire  of  middle  age  and  of  grave  deport- 
ment. He  would  hear  of  no  excuse,  but  took  the  traveller  to  his 
own  room,  insisted  on  his  supping  with  him,  and  on  his  passing  the 
night  in  the  house.  His  hospitality,  not  an  uncommon  quality  of 
Englishmen  even  in  these  days  (this  is  no  mediaeval  tale),  was  so 
warmly  pressed,  that  the  traveller  was  fain  to  accept  it. 
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'I  slept/  he  said,  'in  a  small  and  comfortable  room  at  the 
head  of  a  long  passage.  For  a  while  my  slumbers  were  undisturbed; 
but  ere  long,  in  my  sleep — and  I  knew  tint  I  was  asleep-— I  seemed 
to  see  a  figure  beckoning  me.  It  was  of  an  old  dame  dressed  in  the 
costume  of  the  Regency.  I  followed  her,  even  against  my  will.  She 
led  me  with  imperious  gestures,  and  ever  and  anon  turning  to  see 
if  I  followed,  up  a  quaint  staircase,  the  walls  of  which  were  of  dark 
wainscoting.  Steadily  we  passed  on,  I  following,  I  knew  not  why, 
into  a  gallery  of  sombre  hue,  long,  furnished  with  old  pictures  of 
great  worth.  By  many  of  these  we  passed,  till  we  came  to  a  por- 
trait of  herself,  which  seemed  to  imprint  itself  vividly  on  my  memory. 
Pausing,  and  looking  me  full  in  the  face,  she  pushed  the  picture 
aside,  and  gave  me  from  a  hidden  recess  a  bundle  of  papers,  the 
rustling  of  which  woke  me  ;  and  I  found  that  a  coal  had  fallen  from 
the  fire.' 

Next  morning  the  vision  of  our  traveller  had  passed  away,  and 
he  thought  no  more  of  it.  Ere  he  bade  adieu  to  his  host,  he  com- 
plimented him  on  his  house. 

The  squire  sighed.  '  Would  that  I  was  secure  in  its  posses- 
sion ;  but,  alas,  a  lawsuit  is  impending,  which  I  have  thrice  post- 
poned, and  unless  I  can  find  certain  title-deeds  I  must  infallibly  be 
dispossessed.  High  and  low  have  I  searched,  in  safes,  with  lawyers, 
and  in  banks,  but  nowhere  can  I  find  these  papers.' 

'Suddenly/  said  the  traveller  in  telling  the  tale,  'the  dream 
flashed  across  me,  and  the  blood  rushed  up  into  my  face.  I  did  not 
pause  to  think  of  the  absurdity  of  the  idea  which  winged  its  way 
into  mv  brain. 

"  Have  vou  shown  me  all  vour  house  ?"  I  asked. 

"All,"  said  my  host. 

"  Have  you  no  picture-gallery  ?" 

"  O  no ;  I  have  an  old  room  upstairs,  where  are  a  few  daubs 
of  my  ancestors  ;  but  it  is  not  worth  showing/' 

"I  would  see  it,  nevertheless." 

"  Have  your  will." 

'  And  he  took  me  up  the  staircase  of  my  dream,  and  into  such 
a  room  as  I  had  seen.  At  first  I  recognised  nothing,  but,  passiug 
on,  I  saw  the  picture  of  my  nocturnal  visitor  just  as  I  had  fancied 
it  in  the  night.  "Let  me  see,"  said  I ;  and,  pushing  aside  the 
frame,  I  opened  a  small  recess,  and  handed  him  his  papers.  I  after- 
wards heard  that  they  sufficed  to  establish  his  title/ 

The  divine  is  dead,  but  the  family  of  the  host  still  retain  pos- 
session of  the  estates  which  he  aided  them  in  so  singular  a  manner 
to  win. 

Hark !  there  is  the  gong  for  lunch. 

EDMUND  COURTENAY. 
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PBELIMIXABY. 

How  many  things  we  forget,  and  how  few  things  we  remember,  in 
Jife  !  There  is  a  perpetual  stream  of  Lethe  running  through  our 
minds.  We  not  only  forget  things  which  at  the  time  interested  us 
bat  little  or  not  at  all,  but  even  things  which  interested  us  much. 
In  one  of  the  few  lighter  poems  which  a  living  poet  has  writ- 
ten, there  is  a  lover  who  has  forgotten  the  very  name  of  a  former 
mistress. 

Memory  is  a  poor  palimpsest.  We  cannot  even  recall  the  past, 
even  when  we  strive  to  do  so ;  but  we  remember  some  of  the  oc- 
currences of  our  former  lives  distinctly.  Looking  back  along  the 
road  of  life  which  we  traversed,  we  see  them,  milestone  after  mile- 
stone, as  it  were,  from  the  nearness  to  the  distance.  In  my  own 
life,  in  retrospect,  there  is  one  milestone  which  rises  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  monument.  It  seems  to  shoot  up  suddenly,  dark  in  sha- 
dow, by  a  space  of  the  road  which  was  crossed  by  sunshine  and 
edged  with  flowers.  Yes,  a  sudden  blow  fell  upon  me,  and  years 
afterwards  I  feel  the  effects  of  it  still.  It  was  as  strange  as  it  was 
sudden.  I  am  thunderstruck  when  I  think  of  it,  even  now.  How- 
ever, I  daresay  it  was  far,  far  better  that  it  should  fall,  though  the 
shock  left  me  a  wreck  for  months  in  mind  and  in  body.  In  re- 
lating what  it  was,  and  the  circumstances  which  preceded  it,  and 
in  a  sort  of  way  led  to  it,  I  may  here  say,  as  I  think  I  have  re- 
marked elsewhere  in  the  course  of  the  narrative,  that  I  have  chosen 
to  put  myself  in  the  position  of  one  who  writes  contemporaneously 
with  the  matters  which  he  records. 

Chapter  I. 

SOME  GLIMPSES  OF  EXESHIBE  SOCIETY. 

'  To  be  let  for  a  few  months,  a  furnished  cottage  in  the  north 
of  Exeshire.  Excellent  fishing  may  be  had.  Fine  scenery  ;  good 
society. — Apply,  &c.' 

This  advertisement,  as  I  glanced  at  it  in  the  Times,  met  my 
views.  I  have  a  good  deal  of  spare  time  on  my  hands,  being  suf- 
ficiently fortunate,  or  unfortunate,  to  be  able  to  live  without  work- 
ing for  my  livelihood,  though  my  means  are  not  Attalic.  I  am  fond 
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of  fishing,  or  think  I  am  fond  of  it ;  and  though  I  don't  altogether 
sympathise  with  conventional  ideas  (owing  perhaps  to  my  intimacy 
with  Valentine  Dalton,  of  whom  more  anon),  I  am  an  anti-Bohemian, 
and  I  like  to  have  my  '  society/  as  it  is  called,  '  good.'  '  Let  me 
see,'  I  said  to  myself;  'who  that  I  know  knows  anything  about 
Exeshire  ?  Claude  Decatur ;  I  had  a  lotter  from  him  two  years 
ago  when  he  was  in  Exeshire.'  And  after  a  short  search  I  found  his 
letter  in  my  writing-desk,  in  the  collection  which  I  keep  of  friends' 
letters  that  are  at  all  important  or  amusing.  The  letter  was  two 
years  old,  I  found  ;  it  ran  thus  : 

'  Dear  Alison, — I  reply  to  you  at  once,  you  see.  Our  genial 
days  at  Cambridge  are  done ;  our  sworn  friendships  ore  a  thing  of 
the  past ;  but  I  trust  we  shall  remember  each  other,  and  exchange 
letters  now  and  then  for  a  few  years  more. 

'  I  am  ordained.  I  somewhat  imperilled  my  ordination  by  in- 
forming the  examining  chaplain  that  I  considered  Swinburne's  poetry 
to  be  a  moral  remedy  which  the  age  much  needed.  I  go  to  the  re- 
motest of  country  curacies,  far  beyond  railways,  to  preach  to  bar- 
barians, who  "  sow  the  seed,  and  reap  the  harvest  with  enduring 
toil,"  as  Tennyson  puts  it ;  and  to  an  oligarchy  of  Philistines,  who 
go-in  for  morning  calls  and  conventionality,  and  whom  Valentine 
Dalton  would  astonish  and  horrifv.  Bv  the  wav,  have  vou  heard 
that  I  am  married  ?  It  was  not  an  enthusiastic  business  ;  but  my 
wife  and  I  are  easy  in  our  minds  towards  each  other.  Nevertheless 
— this  is  a  private  warning,  Alison — bear  this  in  mind,  let  Eros  pre- 
cede Hymen.  Shall  wo  ever  annihilate  Manillas  together  again? 
When  I  smoke  my  solitary  specimen  now,  how  many  memories  rise 
with  the  smoke  thereof! — Yours,  Claude  Decatur.' 

This  letter  gave  me  no  information  at  all ;  my  recollection  of  it 
had  been  vague.  When  I  read  it,  I  found  that  Decatur  had  writ- 
ten it  before  he  had  had  any  experience  of  the  county  or  of  its  in- 
habitants, and  not  after.  Nor  did  he  happen  to  mention  the  name 
of  the  place  to  which  he  was  going.  I  had  written  to  him  since, 
but  had  not  received  any  letter  in  reply  ;  and  I  began  to  recollect 
that  I  had  heard  a  rumour  from  some  quarter  that  he  had  left  his 
curacy  abruptly.  Kxeshire  is  a  wide  county ;  and  possibly  he  had 
been  located  in  quite  a  different  part  from  that  which  contained  the 
furnished  cottage  of  the  advertisement.  However,  after  some  corre- 
spondence with  the  advertiser,  I  took  the  cottage.  It  would  probably 
be  habitable,  and  for  a  summer  month  or  so,  that  was  all  I  cared 
for ;  and  I  betook  myself  and  my  fishing-apparatus  to  the  place  in 
question,  without  any  information  as  to  the  country  or  introduction 
to  its  inhabitants. 

Exeshire  towards  the  north  —  a  county  to  which  perhaps  more 
of  romance  clings,  in  our  ideas,  than  to  any  other  in  England — 
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breaks  into  ranges  of  scarped  and  square-topped  hills,  and  valleys 
that  are  less  striking  indeed  than  those  of  Westmoreland  or  Arcadia, 
but  nevertheless  have  a  quiet  and  finished  beauty  which  is  all  their 
own.  One  must  know  enough  of  art  to  comprehend  the  beauty  of 
perfection,  to  duly  value  tho  scenery  of  North  Exeshire,  of  that  re- 
gion at  least  which  extends  from  where  the  vale  of  Larum  opens 
oat  with  its  broad  and  glittering  estuary  ;  its  white  slow  sails,  and 
white  still  villages;  its  long  and  hilly  shores  trending  regularly  out 
to  the  sea; — to  where  the  valleys  grow  shallow  and  the  hills  mere 
moorlands  and  downs,  except  the  flanks  of  Broadmoor  that  turn 
from  blue  to  gray  or  green  as  you  approach  the  barren  southern 
border.  Across  these  dales  of  Exeshire  there  goes  no  drift  of  city 
smoke,  nor  any  tumult  of  towns  is  heard  in  them ;  villages  are  few 
and  small ;  and  here  and  there  a  white  hall  or  parsonage  appears 
amidst  its  cincture  of  fir-trees.  You  may  stand  at  the  head  of  some 
valley,  and  without  hearing  any  sound  but  a  murmur  below,  or  the 
cooing  of  the  doves,  or  the  drum  of  the  pheasants'  wings  in  the 
woods,  you  may  watch 

1  The  long  bright  river  drawing  slowly 
Its  waters  from  the  purple  hill/ 

Meanwhile,  while  you  linger  by  the  hour,  removed  from  the 
world  and  the  din  of  men,  the  white  cloud  floats  across  the  valley 
through  the  summer  blue  above,  or  the  mists  trail  beneath,  and  fade 
into  the  air ;  the  blue  stream  below  seems  as  motionless  as  the  blue 
sky  above;  the  light  touches  the  woods  into  a  constant  sheen;  all 
things  are  as  quiet  as  yonder  spire  that  rises  above  where  the  hills 
shoot  down  into  the  river.  So,  with  golden  valley  and  happy  green 
hill,  with  white  clouds  like  the  wings  of  swans  floating  over  it,  and 
blue  skies  that  cease  not  from  their  colour,  and  lustrous  woods,  and 
all  the  faint  joy  of  nature,  the  dale  extends  to  the  distant  gleam, 
perceived  by  a  long-sighted  gazer,  of  the  sea. 

I  like  scenery  well  enough  to  look  at  it,  and  I  studied  it  when  I 
sojourned  in  Exeshire;  and  I  suppose  that  the  romance  of  it,  and  its 
seclusion  from  the  world,  and  the  spirit  of  its  divine  fair  solitudes, 
predisposed  me  to  commit  an  eccentricity  from  which  I  have  found 
myself  exempted  usually  in  town  or  city  life, — caused  me  to  fall  in 
love  with  Angelique  Lefevre.  Angoliquc  Lefevre,  though  usually 
described  in  society  as  a  pretty  girl,  did  not  touch  the  artistic  stand- 
ard in  any  style.  She  had  brown  hair  with  auburn  tints  in  it,  a  bril- 
liant colour,  was  graceful  in  figure  and  elegant  in  manner.  That  was 
all  her  outward  attraction.  It  was  a  good  deal,  you  may  say,  as  girls 
go.  Perhaps;  but  it  was  not  enough  to  justify  me  in  experiencing 
sensations  about  her  which  Amadis  might  have  felt  for  the  peerless 
Oriana.  But  the  scenery  seemed  to  gather  round  her,  to  mako  her 
more  attractive;  and  the  background  of  the  portrait  gave  it  its 
charm. 
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Nevertheless,  as  I  have  said,  Angelique  was  accounted  in  Exe- 
shire to  be  intrinsically  charming. 

'  It  is  seldom  yon  find  a  girl  so  attractive,  yet  so  retiring/  said 
a  lady  to  me  across  Mr.  Lane  Smithers's  dinner-table.     This  was  the 
common  opinion.  -  The  Lefevres — the  Rev.  Mr.  Lefevre  is  Rector  of 
Bradworthy-cum-Newton,  one  of  the  prettiest  villages  in  the  county — 
were  in  the  best  society,  which  Angelique  Lefevre  was  considered  to 
adorn.     Major  Palmer,  who  is  highly  thought  of  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  is  very  select  in  his  company,  himself  told  me  that  he  ad- 
mired Angelique.    And  Lane  Smithers,  the  well-known  Conservative 
squire,  whose  name  is  always  high  on  the  subscription  list  to  public 
charities,  and  than  whom  no  one  in  the  county  is  more  respectable, 
digressed  from  his  favourite  topic,  the  agricultural  labourer,  and 
said  to  me,  straddling  his  legs  across  his  own  hearthrug  (to  straddle 
his  legs  is  one  of  Lane  Smithers's  characteristics),  that  'Angelique 
Lefevre  was  something  like  a  girl.'     Circumstances  thus  concurred 
to  withdraw  my  attention  from  the  trout  that  rose  in  the  rivers  of 
Exeshire  whenever  the  dales  were  shadowed  by  thin  gray  clouds,  and 
to  concentrate  it  upon  Angelique.     They  give  dinners  in  Exeshire ; 
the  best  society  took  me  up,  and  in  the  best  society  accordingly  I 
from  time  to  time  met  her.    I  found  the  Lefevres  themselves  to  be 
very  hospitable  people.     The  Rev.  Mr.  Lefevre  was  quite  as  fond 
of  the  case  which  contained  his  fishing-tackle  as  of  that  which  con- 
tained his  sermons.    Ho  preserved  a  portion  of  one  of  the  rivers  ;  he 
gave  me  two  days'  fishing,  entertained  mo  as  his  guest,  and  had 
Major  Palmer  to  meet  me  at  dinner  ;   and  though  in  conversation 
Major  Palmer  is  not  more  brilliant  than  the  average  of  military  men, 
yet  his  acknowledged  position  in  the  county  causes  one  to  feel,  while 
one  is  sitting  with  him  at  table,  a  sort  of  superiority  to  the  run  of 
one's  species.     What  with  meeting  Major  Palmer  at  dinner,  and  tak- 
ing Angelique  in — a  still  greater  gratification — I  enjoyed  myself  at  the 
repast  and  during  the  remainder  of  my  stay.     After  our  little  dinner, 
Angelique  sang  a  duet  with  me.    She  plays  in  an  unpretentious  hntr 
tasteful  manner ;  indeed,  taste  is  her  characteristic.      There  is  a* 
foreign  or  French  air  about  her,  which,  in  spite  of  her  retiring  ways, 
has  a  kind  of  piquancy  not  found  in  the  average  repellent  English 
girl :  the  Lefevres  are  partly  of  French  extraction. 

Thus  I  found  life  in  the  north  of  Exeshire  to  be  pleasanter 
every  day.  I  liked  the  exclusive  tone  of  the  society  which  I  met 
there.  I  don't  go  the  length  which  the  natives  go ;  but,  still,  we 
must  draw  a  line  somewhere.  My  own  ancestors  were  not  shop- 
keepers, and  I  object  to  being  expected  to  associate  with  persons 
who  are  below  me  in  birth  upon  perfectly  equal  terms;  still  they  do 
draw  social  distinctions  uncommonly  fine  here.  Before  Major  Palmer 
asked  me  to  dinner,  I  believe  he  looked  me  out  in  Burke's  Landal 
Gentry;  in  which  work,  fortunately,  mention  happens  to  be  made  of 
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my  grandfather.  At  this  dinner-party,  too,  I  again  took  Angelique 
in ;  she  was  looking  well,  and  in  fact  the  sort  of  girl  who  ought  to 
dine  at  Major  Palmer's.  Sir  George  and  Lady  Tollemache,  who  do 
not  dine  anywhere  else  in  the  neighbourhood — Lady  Tollemache  thinks 
the  country  clergy  and  gentry,  the  former  especially,  too  stupid  to  en- 
tertain her,  or  to  be  entertained  by  her — Sir  George  and  Lady  For- 
tescue,  I  say,  dined  on  this  occasion  at  Major  Palmer's.  Angelique 
was  gracious;  and  even  expressed  a  hope,  which  sent  a  thrill  through 
me  as  she  rose  to  leave  the  room  with  the  ladies,  that  I  should  not 
be  too  long  absent  from  the  drawing-room  to  try  that  duet  again. 

I  proposed  to  leave  the  dining-room  (although,  to  do  Major  Palmer 
justice,  his  wine  was  quite  as  choice  as  his  company)  as  soon  as  I 
could.  But  Lane  Smithers  transferred  himself  to  the  chair  that  was 
next  to  mine,  bringing  with  him  a  decanter  of  port,  and  entered 
into  conversation. 

*  Don't  talk  to  me,'  said  Lane  Smithers,  '  about  the  agricultural 
labourer.'  (I  may  remark  that  I  had  not  broached  the  subject.) 
'When  I  was  young,  sir,  the  agricultural  labourer  knew  his  position. 
He  knew  better  than  to  grumble.  He  had  none  of  these  infernal 
radical  notions.  He  took  his  eight  shillings  a  week  contentedly,  as 
the  catechism  tells  him  he  ought  to  do ;  and  attended  to  his  family 
instead  of  listening  to  demagogues.' 

'  It  must  bo  rather  difficult,'  I  submitted,  '  to  bring  up  a  large 
family  on  eight  shillings  a  week.' 

'  Not  at  all,  sir,'  exclaimed  Lane  Smithers,  refilling  his  glass. 
'  Stuff  and  rubbish ;  don't  talk  to  me,  sir.  I  feel  sure,  Mr.  Alison, 
you're  too  sensible  a  young  man  to  try  to  instil  discontent  into  the 
minds  of  the  rural  population.  The  rural  population,  sir,  must  do 
its  duty.  Nowadays,  sir,  the  agricultural  labourer  is  going  to  the 
devil.  That  fellow  Girdlestone,  sir,  has  a  good  deal  to  answer  for ; 
he  has  done  an  immensity  of  harm  in  Exeshire.  There  is  agitation, 
sir ;  the  agricultural  labourer  wants  to  be  educated ;  he  wants  to  be 
able  to  write  his  name  instead  of  making  his  mark.  What's  the  good 
to  him  of  education,  sir?  it  merely  makes  him  discontented  with  his 
eight  shillings  a  week.  Meantime,  sir,'  said  Lane  Smithers,  strad- 
dling in  front  of  the  fireplace,  with  a  bumper  of  port  in  his  hand — 
'  meantime,  sir,  in  consequence  of  this  spread  of  discontent,  sir,  I 
cannot  drink  my  wine  in  comfort.' 

'  I'm  sorry  for  that,'  I  returned,  not  altogether  going  with  Lane 
Smithers;  'but  do  you  think  that  you,  a  family  man,  would  be  quite 
contented  and  placable  if  your  means  were  only  eight  shillings  a  week?' 

Lane  Smithers  was  offended.  He  was  even  a  little  agitated ; 
and  spilt  some  portion  of  his  glass  of  port  upon  the  floss  of  the 
expensive  and  elegantly-patterned  hearthrug  of  Major  Palmer's 
dining-room. 

'  Providence,  sir,'  said  Lane  Smithers,  straddling  with  his  legs 
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till  he  reminded  me  of  the  Rhodian  Colossus — '  Providence  has 
placed  me  in  a  very  different  position.' 

I  did  not  farther  contravene  Lane  Smithers's  line  of  argument.  I 
thought  I  had,  perhaps,  gone  a  little  too  far  already  in  what  I  had 
said ;  and,  chiefly,  I  wished  to  make  my  departure  for  the  drawing-room 
as  soon  as  possible.  If  I  did  not  oppose  him,  Lane  Smithers  would 
cease.  But  Lane  Smithers,  having  solemnly  advanced  to  the  table 
and  refilled  his  glass,  went  on  at  considerable  length.  The  rest  sat 
rather  longer  than  usual,  and  I  was  thus  detained,  and  was  late 
rather  than  early  in  my  return  to  the  presence  of  Angelique.  A 
melancholy  expression  crosses  her  face  sometimes ;  it  is  as  if  some 
sad  or  bitter  memory  was  hidden  away  in  her  heart.  I  noted  it 
particularly  to-night,  though  she  was  comporting  herself  when  I 
entered  in  the  ordinary  manner ;  nor  did  she  turn  at  all  from  her 
conversation  with  another  lady,  when  I  came  up  to  the  settee  on 
which  they  were  sitting. 

I  made  my  excuse  as  soon  as  I  could.  '  Mr.  Lane  Smithers's 
prolixity— ' 

'Mr.  Lane  Smithers  is  my  second  cousin/  said  Angelique, 
*  and  he  is  very  much  respected  in  the  county/  She  was  piqued 
evidently  at  my  delay,  for  I  had  heard  her  a  dozen  times  speak 
somewhat  derisively  of  Lane  Smithers. 

'  Mr.  Tregaron,  do  you  play  bezique  ?' 

Mr.  Tregaron,  a  very  young  Cornish  gentleman,  came  up,  bashful, 
but  much  pleased  to  be  noticed  by  a  girl  of  Angeliquc's  reputation  for 
attractiveness.  He  bore  himself  clumsily,  and  stammered  in  front 
of  her,  after  the  manner  of  extremely  young  men,  while  I  was 
left  out  in  the  cold,  vexed  and  tantalised,  where,  however,  I  did 
not  remain  long ;  for  compassion  being,  I  suppose,  inherent  in 
the  female  breast,  Angelique,  after  Mr.  Tregaron  had  been  at  thr 
pains  to  procure  the  bezique  cards,  suddenly  changed  her  mind:  sh( 
would  sing  that  duet  with  mo,  if  I  had  brought  it.  I  had  done  so, 
in  the  blissful  expectation.  We  sang  it  together,  and  the  company 
applauded  us,  Major  Palmer  amongst  them.  The  duct  was  even 
encored.  Angelique,  however,  declined  to  exert  her  voice  again. 
Had  I  brought  any  song  to  which  she  could  play  the  accompani- 
ment ? 

'  Yes,  a  new  one,  which  T  thought  you  would  possibly  not  be  too 
unkind  to  play  for  me,'  I  said  in  a  lowered  voice. 

Angelique's  upward  glance  apprised  me  that  she  had  forgiven 
mv  delav  in  the  dining-room. 

'  Are  the  words  good  ?  whose  are  thev  ?  she  asked  carelessly,  as 
I  placed  the  roll  upon  the  music-stand. 

'Evelyn's,  I  believe/  I  said,  arranging  it.  *  Do  you  like  his 
words  ?  As  a  rule,  there  is  more  poetical  feeling  about  them  than 
about  most  productions  of  the  kind/ 
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I  should  have  spoken  thus,  if  I  had  completed  my  sentence,  but 
I  was  stopped  in  the  middle  of  it. 

The  fair  ringed  hands  had  slipped  down  from  the  keys ;  the  bril- 
liant colour  flushed  and  faded  all  in  a  moment:  Angelique  nearly  fell 
back  off  the  music-stool. 

Two  or  three  ladies  shrieked,  two  or  three  gentlemen  sprang 
forward. 

'  You  should  not  have  mentioned  the  name  to  her,'  some  one 
who  had  been  standing  near  said  to  me.     *  Don't  you  know  ?' 

I  was  too  agitated  and  anxious  to  ask  at  the  moment  for  the  in- 
formation, which  certainly  I  did  not  possess.  Angelique  pretty  soon 
recovered ;  she  did  not  seem  irritated  at  me  for  my  unlucky  allusion, 
which  circumstance  showed  in  her,  I  thought,  a  disposition  analogous 
to  her  name.  There  was  a  curious  anxious  look  of  inquiry  upon  her 
face  when  she  turned  towards  me,  having  recovered  from  what  she 
said  was  merely  a  sudden  faintness,  that  had  passed  off,  and  proposed 
to  play  the  piece  for  me  after  all.  But  this  I  would  not  permit;  and 
with  several  others — Mr.  Tregaron,  even,  ventured  so  far  to  express 
himself — earnestly  urged  her  to  leave  the  piano,  which  she  did.  Ma- 
jor Palmer  was  disconcerted  by  the  incident;  ho  repented,  perhaps, 
that  he  had  so  far  condescended  as  to  ask  me  to  one  of  his  dinner- 
parties. Lane  Smithers  meanwhile  had  given  mc  an  explanation, 
and  thus  I  found  that  the  song-writer  was  a  disreputable  former 
curate  of  Mr.  Lefevre's,  who,  though  he  was  married,  had  insulted 
Angelique  in  some  strange  way,  having  fallen  in  love  with  her, 
and  he  had,  consequently,  been  dismissed  summarily  by  the  bishop ; 
and  he  had  gone  no  one  knew  whither. 

Chapter  II. 

A    BULL  IN  X  CHINA-.SHOP. 

'  Dear  Alison, — I  have  always  understood  that  people  in  North 
Excshiro  are  more  stupid  and  conceited  even  than  they  are  anywhere 
else.  However,  I  propose  to  discover  shortly  for  myself  whether 
this  report  of  them  be  correct.  I  know  I  shall  not  see  much  more 
of  you  if  you  carry  out  the  intention  which  in  your  last  you  confided 
to  me,  u'uMieet,  of  proposing  marriage  to  a  Miss  Angelique  Lefevrc. 
She  will  accept  you ;  girls  will  accept  anybody.  But  don't  take  the 
plunge  till  you  and  I  have  had  a  pergonal  consultation.  I  am  ar- 
riving next  week. — Yours  ever,  Valentine  Dalton.' 

I  was  much  vexed  and  perplexed  by  the  receipt  of  this  letter. 
1  knew  that  Dalton  would  nevor  go  down  in  Excshirc.  Not  that  he 
isn't  a  gentleman  by  birth ;  besides  being  that,  he  is  one  by  nature 
and  education,  and  clever  withal.  But  he  is  thoroughly  unconven- 
tional, pays  no  attention  to  the  requirements  of  etiquette,  hates 
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humbug,  and  is  the  only  man  I  ever  met  who  had  not  a  sneaking 
admiration  for  a  lord.  He  might  cause  me  to  be  cut  by  the  society 
in  which  I  now  moved;  he  might  shock  everybody  and  offend  Major 
Palmer ;  he  might  nip  the  bud  of  that  flower  which  I  hoped  would 
soon  be  in  positive  bloom,  that  mutual  affection  which  I  thought  I 
perceived  to  exist,  though  she  was  sometimes  so  reserved  and  retir- 
ing, between  myself  and  Angelique.  In  this  county  of  ceremony  and 
politeness,  where  everybody  piqued  themselves  upon  a  sort  of  formal 
amiability,  and  the  laws  of  conventionality  were  as  those  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians,  Dalton  would  be,  on  the  whole,  I  felt,  considerably  more 
out  of  place  than  the  proverbial  bull  in  the  china-shop,  and  would 
probably  resemble  the  animal  in  question  in  his  proceedings.  Major 
Palmer  and  Lane  Smithers  would,  on  the  principle  noscitur  a  sociis, 
exclude  me  from  their  dinner-parties  for  the  future ;  even  the  country 
clergy  would  leave  off  asking  me  to  teas  and  suppers,  if  they  found  out 
that  I  brought  a  friend  with  me,  a  friend  who  opined  that  there  was 
something  to  be  said  for  dissenters,  and  was  pretty  sure  to  say  it  in 
ecclesiastical  society.  It  was  an  awkward  situation ;  the  only  plan  I 
could  devise  was  to  write  back  that  the  accommodation  in  my  cot- 
tage was  in  so  unsatisfactory  a  state  (which  was  partly  true)  that  he 
would  not,  I  feared,  be  comfortable.  In  these  lands  beyond  railways 
it  was  difficult  to  provide  properly  for  guests ;  of  course,  if  he  liked 
to  take  his  chance,  I  should  be  delighted  to  give  him  such  an  inad- 
equate reception  as  I  could. 

As  Valentine  Dalton  is  not  a  man  who  forces  himself  upon  peo- 
ple, I  thought  this  reply  would  defer  at  all  events  his  visit  to  Exe- 
shire.     The  reply,  however,  was  as  follows  : 

'  Dear  A., — A  shake-down  will  do.     I  am  arriving. — V.  D.1 

I  had  for  the  following  week  invitations  both  to  Lane  Sniithers's 
and  to  Major  Palmer's,  the  two  very  worst  places  of  all  to  which 
Dalton  could  be  taken.  I  wrote  refusals,  of  course,  mentioning  the 
reason.  I  received  a  reply,  asking  me  to  bring  my  friend  with  me 
to  Lane  Smithers's.  Major  Palmer  by  silence  accepted  the  refa- 
sal.  The  last  circumstance  was  a  relief;  but  I  looked  forward  to 
the  dinner-party  at  Lane  Sniithers's  with  an  alarm  that  increased 
as  the  day  drew  near.  What  would  Dalton  say  ?  what  would  he 
wear  ?  Would  his  contradictions  be  very  flat,  and  his  paradoxes 
very  loud  ?  And  what  would  Angelique  think  of  my  friend  ?  I 
was  afraid  that  with  her  quiet  elegant  ways  and  tranquil  ideas, 
fixed  in  the  long  habit  of  a  country  life,  and  upon  the  strict  line  of 
society,  she  would  view  Dalton  with  suspicion  both  upon  moral  aud 
social  grounds.  This  was  a  girl  difficult  to  win  evidently,  and  I 
could  not  afford  to  put  a  spoke  in  my  own  wheel.  Did  she  care  at 
all  about  that  young  Tregaron,  I  wondered? 

Meanwhile,  however,  Dalton  was  arriving;  and  in  a  few  days 
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he  presented  himself,  attired  in  a  pepper-and-salt  costume,  a  short 
coloured  pipe  in  his  mouth,  a  knapsack  on  his  shoulders,  contain- 
ing, I  felt  assured,  nothing  that  resembled  a  dress-suit.  And  that 
very  morning  I  had  received  a  note  from  Major  Palmer  inviting  me, 
after  all,  to  bring  my  friend  to  the  dinner-party  (I  subsequently  as- 
certained that  two  of  the  Major's  expected  guests  had  sent  refusals). 
It  was  a  fearful  prospect.  A  friend  introduced  by  me — Dalton  is 
short  and  broad  in  figure — at  Major  Palmer's  dinner-party  in  a 
pepper-and-salt  suit !  Would  anybody  of  position  in  the  north  of 
Exeshire  ever  speak  to  me  again  ? 

'  Sha'n't  I  feel  too  tired  to  go  to  dinner  this  evening  ?  My  dear 
fellow,'  said  Dalton,  i  a  dinner  is  just  the  thing  I  feel  to  require. 
Stupid  Exeshire  people,  I  suppose;  Philistines,  of  course ;  but  I 
daresay  I  shall  knock  a  thing  or  two  into  their  heads  before  I've 
done  with  them.' 

1  Major  Palmer,'  I  ventured  to  hint,  'is  rather  a  particular  man. 
He  has  a  high  position  in  the  county.' 

'  Has  he  ?  I'll  take  him  down  a  peg  or  two,'  Dalton  said  cheer- 
fully. 

Dalton  arrived  accordingly  at  the  Major's  that  evening  as  my 
friend,  and  his  appearance  in  the  pepper-and-salt  suit  caused  polite 
consternation.  Nor  did  Major  Palmer  accept  the  apology  which  I 
tendered,  upon  the  ground  that  my  friend  was  travelling,  with  gra- 
ciousness.  Angelique  seemed  annoyed,  I  thought,  that  I  should 
introduce  a  friend  of  inelegant  figure  and  in  unsuitable  costume  at 
Major  Palmer's.  And  I  observed  Lane  Smithers  gazing  with  sto- 
lidity at  Dalton  from  the  other  end  of  the  table.  Five  minutes 
afterwards,  looking  in  the  same  direction,  I  observed  him  gazing 
still.  At  present,  however,  Lane  Smithers  made  no  farther  demon- 
stration, and  as  the  dinner-party  proceeded,  and  the  sensation  wore 
off  which  had  been  produced  by  the  outrageous  contrast  of  the  pepper- 
and-salt  suit  to  the  toilets  of  the  ladies  and  the  costumes  of  the 
gentlemen,  I  began  to  feel  less  apprehensive,  and  was  enabled  to  join 
in  that  flow  of  conversation  which,  though  not  quite  so  brilliant, 
perhaps,  as  the  discourses  of  the  Hotel  Rambouillet,  serves  its  turn 
at  country  dinner-parties. 

When  the  ladies  left  us,  no  outbreak  had  occurred,  and  I  hoped 
that  we  might  get  through  the  evening  quietly  without  any  of  the 
results  which  I  feared  might  happen,  in  case  Dalton  offended  Major 
Palmer,  or  in  case  Lane  Smithers  offended  Dalton.  But  a  casus 
belli  presently  arose  when  some  one  observed,  in  reference  to  a  gen- 
tleman in  the  neighbourhood,  that  Vavasour  hadn't  been  out  with  the 
hounds  lately. 

'  No,'  Major  Palmer  said,  passing  the  wine.  '  And  I  couldn't  got 
him  to  come  here  to-night.  He's  not  been  out  during  the  last  fort- 
night, since  he  heard  accidentally  that  Sir  George  Tollemache  had  let 
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it 'out,  that  Lord  St.  Albyn  had  told  him  in  the  smoke-room  that 
Vavasour  was  the  sort  of  man  he  asked  to  dinner  when  curates  and 
such-like  people  were  invited.  Try  that  hock,  Vincent.  Poor 
Vavasour  feels  it  most  acutelv.' 

'  Any  man  would,'  said  one  of  the  rectors  present,  '  who  has  a 
position,  as  Vavasour  unquestionably  has.  An  extremely  nice  fellow!1 

'  An  extremely  nice  fellow,  do  you  call  him  ?'  said  Dalton  veiv 
audibly.    '  I  call  him  a  fool.' 

This  remark  produced  a  silence  and  a  pause. 

*  I  have  not  the  honour  to  agree  with  you,  sir,'  said  Major 
Palmer  very  stiffly,  from  the  head  of  the  table.  '  Mr.  Vavasour  is  an 
intimate  friend  of  mine,  and  his  abilities  are  quite  equal  to  those 
of  any  one  in  this  neighbourhood.' 

'  That,  sir,'  Dalton  said,  '  may  very  possibly  be  the  case.  As 
admiration  of  his  conduct  in  this  matter  was  publicly  expressed  by 
a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  correct  the 
defective  morality  proceeding  from  such  a  quarter.  Neither  a  parson 
nor  any  one  else  ought  to  express  sympathy  and  admiration  for  a 
person  who  sits  at  home  and  sulks  for  a  fortnight  because  a  lord 
doesn't  ask  him  to  dinner.  Such  a  man,  sir,  appears  to  me  to  be  an 
idiot,  an  abject  idiot.  But  I  had  not  been  apprised,  sir,  when  I 
made  the  statement,  that  this  gentleman  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
yours.  Had  I  known  it,  I  should  have  refrained  from  expressing 
my  opinion  of  his  character.' 

Major  Palmer  said  nothing  in  reply,  but  glared  from  the  head 
of  the  table.  Four  rectors  who  happened  to  be  simultaneously  sipping 
four  glasses  of  port,  stopped  to  glare  at  Dalton.  Lane  Smithers 
stared  at  him.  Major  Palmer  farther  marked  his  sense  of  Paltons 
opinionative  ncss  by  taking  no  notice  of  him  during  the  remainder  of 
the  evening;  and  Dalton,  on  his  part.  I  observed,  helped  himself  to 
no  more  wine,  and  refused  cofi'ce  when  it  was  brought  round. 

At  this  period,  Lane  Smithers  rose  from  his  chair,  and  planted 
himself — after  his  manner  whenever  he  pounced  upon  a  new  victim — 
cotl'ee-cup  in  hand,  upon  the  hearthrug  immediately  in  front  of  Dal- 
ton, and  to  my  consternation  began  to  talk  to  him.  With  deep 
apprehension  1  heard  the  expressions,  '  Don't  talk  to  me  about  the 
agricultural  labourer  —  that  blackguard  CI  milestone  —  the  church 
catechism,  sir — shouldn't  have  such  large  families — can't  drink  my 
wine  comfortably,  sir,  with  all  these  fellows  wanting  twelve  shillings 
a  week.     It's  monstrous  in  men  with  onlv  half-a-dozen  children  !* 

'It  is  monstrous  indeed,  sir,'  said  Dalton,  rising  and  standing 
by  the  side  of  Lane  Smithers,  who  with  his  straddling  legs,  long 
neck,  and  angular  iigure,  looked  something  like  an  ostrich  attempting 
to  ily.  '  I  consider,  sir,'  said  Dalton  with  his  usual  vehemence, 
'  that  the  agricultural  labourer's  wages  ought  to  be  doubled ;  in  this 
part  of  the  country  the  agricultural  labourer  is  no  better  than  a  serf. 
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Yon  are  behind  the  Russians,  sir.  The  state  of  the  Tillages,  sir,  re- 
flects the  greatest  discredit  on  the  landowners ;  and  what  amount  of 
morality,  sir,  can  you  possibly  expect  from  the  agricultural  labourer, 
when  the  alternative  with  which  you  present  him  is  to  steal  or  to 
starve?' 

'  No  amount  of  casuistry  can  excuse  the  act  of  theft,  sir/  said  a 
remarkably  comfortable-looking  rector,  rubicund  as  to  his  nose. 

'And  no  amount  of  casuistry,  sir,'  said  Dalton,  turning  hotly 
upon  him,  '  can  excuse  the  state  of  things  in  the  more  rural  districts 
of  the  north  of  Exeshire.  There  is  nothing  but  luxury  on  the  one 
hand,  and  poverty  on  the  other.  The  clergy  are  merely  gentlemen, 
living  on  their  estates.  They  know  nothing  of  Christianity  them- 
selves, and  their  congregations  are,  consequently,  in  equal  ignorance 
upon  the  subject.  Meantime,  they  themselves  are  occupied  in  mean 
little  jealousies  about  position — ' 

'  Sir,'  Major  Palmer  here  broke  in  loudly,  'I  am  not  in  the  habit 
of  hearing  these  opinions  expressed  at  my  table,  more  particularly  by 
persons  who  have  not  complied  with  the  ordinary  regulations  as  to 
dress/ 

'  Nor  am  1/  said  Dalton,  '  in  the  habit  of  remaining  in  any  room 
where  I  am  not  allowed  freely  to  express  myself.  I  thank  you  for 
your  hospitality,  and  I  quit  your  house.  Alison,  don't  move — take 
your  time.' 

So  saying,  Dalton  rose  and  departed;  and  Lane  Smithers  gaped 
with  astonishment  ns  he  retired. 

Angelique  in  the  drawing-room  was  displeased ;  everybody  else 
was  shocked  when  what  had  occurred  in  the  dining-room  was  re- 
ported. I  apologised  to  Major  Palmer;  I  apologised  to  Ange- 
lique. 

'  I  sha'n't  sing  with  you  to-night,  Mr.  Alison,'  she  said,  '  as  a 
punishment  for  bringing  that  abominable  man.  Isn't  he  abominable, 
papa  ?' 

'  If  he  were  not  a  friend  of  Mr.  Alison's,  I  should  speak  very 
severely  of  his  conduct,'  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lefevre  said.  '  I  may,  how- 
ever, observe  thus  much  —  Major  Palmer's  table  is  the  last  at 
which  I  should  have  expected  to  see  such  a  person.  Perhaps  Mr. 
— what  is  his  name,  Dalton  ? — has  forced  his  acquaintance  on  Mr. 
Alison  :  such  things  can't  be  helped.' 

'  You  see,'  I  said, '  Dalton  is  eccentric.  He  is  a  man  of  property, 
though  he  dresses  so  plainly;  and  accordingly  he  says  what  he 
pleases.' 

Angelique  and  her  father  hereupon  desisted  from  making  farther 
remarks  upon  the  subject.  But  I  gathered  that  Angelique  was  still 
displeased  with  me,  because,  though  she  had  just  previously  made  a 
few  observations  in  tones  of  ordinary  amiability,  she  presented  me, 
when  we  parted  for  the  night,  with  only  two  fingers  of  her  hand. 
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This  circumstance  galled  me  as  much  as  Dalton's  observations  had 
galled  the  clergy  and  gentry  of  the  north  of  Exeshire. 

Dalton,  upon  my  return  to  the  parlour  of  my  cottage,  suspended 
operations  on  his  short  coloured  pipe,  in  order  to  deliver  himself  of 
a  vigorous  diatribe  against  the  aforesaid  clergy  and  gentry  of  Exe- 
shire, whom  he  denounced  as  an  oppressive  and  luxurious  oligarchy, 
and  described  the  great  mass  of  the  population  as  serfs,  whose  very 
souls  were  ground  out  of  them  by  short  wages  and  hard  work,  and 
by  the  general  oppressiveness  of  the  oligarchs. 

My  temper  had  not  been  improved  by  Angelique's  farewell;  and 
I  testily  suggested  that  he  ought  to  have  paid  more  respect  to  a  man 
of  Major  Palmer's  high  position  in  the  county. 

Dalton  expressed  a  wish  to  know  for  what  reason  Major  Palmer 
had  so  high  a  position  in  the  county.     Was  he  rich  ? 

No,  I  answered. 

Was  he  the  son  of  a  lord,  or  connected  in  any  way  with  that 
abomination,  the  House  of  Peers  ? 

I  believed  his  familv  were  commoners. 

Had  Major  Palmer  ever  achieved  any  martial  exploit  ?  Dalton 
asked. 

I  had  never  heard  so.  And  after  reflection  I  could  find  do 
other  reason  for  Major  Palmer's  high  position  in  the  county,  ex- 
cept that  he  had  his  time  on  his  hands,  and  did  not  demean  himself 
by  being  useful  to  his  fellow- creatures. 

'  What  do  you  think  of  Angeliqne  ?'  I  asked  ;  a  question  I  had 
for  some  time  desired  to  put. 

Dalton  returned  no  direct  answer  to  this  question,  for  some 
minutes  at  least.  After  emitting  three  or  four  verv  long  trails  of 
smoke  from  his  pipe,  he  said  : 

'  You  knew  Decatur  ?' 

1  Yes ;  but  what  has  Decatur  to  do  with  Miss  Lefevre  \v 

'  A  good  deal,  unfortunately,'  said  Dalton.  *  Didn't  you  know 
lie  was  that  blarneying  old  Lefevrc's  curate  ?' 

'  No,'  I  said,  rather  faintly.  My  opinion  of  Angelique  was  high, 
and  my  confidence  in  her  thorough,  yet  I  could  not  but  feel  that  my 
belief  in  her  was  being  severely  taxed.  Even  I  thought  it  suspicious 
that,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  she  should  have  already  been  involved  not 
only  with  one,  but  with  two  married  men.  There  are  limits  even  to 
a  lover's  crcdulitv. 

ft* 

'Then  Decatur  was  here  as  curate,  was  he?  I  never  heard  of  him; 
I  have  heard  something  about  a  man  named  Evelyn — you  see  his 
name  in  the  magazines — who  was  Lefevre's  curate,  and  behaved  so 
disgracefully  to  Angelique,  that  the  bishop  revoked  his  license.' 

'  But  aren't  you  aware  that  Evelyn  and  Claude  Decatur  are  one 
and  the  same  man  ?'  Dalton  inquired.  '  Evelyn  is  or  was  Decatur's 
now  de  plume.1 
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I  was  much  relieved.  I  reproached  myself  inwardly  for  my  sus- 
piciousness; to  have  entertained  a  momentary  doubt  of  Angelique  was 
a  sin. 

'  Well,  I  should  not  have  thought  Decatur  would  have  behaved 
so  badly.' 

1  How  did  he  behave  badly  ?' 

'  He  wrote  love-letters  to  Angelique  Lefevre,  and  insulted  her 
in  another  way.' 

1  With  what  object  did  he  write  love-letters  to  Angelique  Lefevre, 
if  he  did  write  them  ?' 

'  I  don't  exactly  know.  The  information  has  been  given  me  by 
several  people — by  two  of  the  neighbouring  clergy  amongst  others.' 

'  But  anybody  except  an  Exeshire  parson  would  see  that  the 
statement  that  a  married  clergyman  wrote  love-letters  to  a  young  lady, 
taken  absolutely,  is  absurd.  There  must  have  been  some  purpose  in 
his  writing  them,  either  bad  or  good,  besides  the  obvious  inference 
that  there  had  been  a  good  deal  of  encouragement  on  the  other  side. 
But  I  know  that  Decatur  never  wrote  any  such  thing.' 

€  If,'  I  said,  starting  up  in  a  great  rage,  and  flinging  the  end  of 
my  cigar  into  the  fire  to  express  my  fury: — *  if  you  mean  that  Ange- 
lique gave  him  encouragement,  you  utterly  fail  to  understand  her 
retiring,  sensitive,  and  exquisitely  graceful  character.  It  is  a  suffi- 
cient answer  to  your  charge  against  her,  which  you  had  no  right 
whatever  to  bring,  Dalton,  that  the  bishop,  on  hearing  the  facts  of 
the  case,  revoked  Decatur's  license.' 

'  So  you  believe  in  bishops,  do  you  ?'  Dalton  said,  looking  at  me 
with  genuine  astonishment. 

'  I  know,'  I  said,  'that  this  bishop  is  under  grave  suspicion  upon 
several  grounds.    But  whether  I  believe  in  him  or  not,  I  believe  in 

Angelique.' 

*  And  I  believe  in  Decatur,'  Dalton  said.  '  He  is  quite  uncon- 
ventional, I  admit ;  but  he  is  also  moral,  and  more  virtuous  than 
most  respectable  men.  Few  respectable  people  have  any  idea  of  the 
real  meaning  of  virtue,'  said  Dalton,  taking  up  his  candlestick. 

Chapter  HI. 

SUSPICIONS. 

I  had  expected  that  the  performances  of  Dalton  in  the  pepper- 
and-salt  suit  in  Major  Palmer's  dining-room  would  have  ruined  me 
socially  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  was  agreeably  surprised  therefore 
to  receive  a  note  from  the  Lefevres  next  morning,  asking  myself 
and  my  friend  to  dinner  that  same  evening.  Angelique,  who  herself 
wrote  the  note,  expressed  a  hope  that  Mr.  Dalton  would  excuse  so 
hasty  an  invitation,  which  would  thoroughly  do  away  with  the  neces- 
sity of  alteration  in  his  dress  as  a  traveller. 
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Consequently,  the  pepper-and-salt  suit  again  appeared  at  an  Exe- 
shire  dinner- table.  As  if  to  express  a  sympathy,  Angelique,  upon  the 
occasion,  wore  a  demi-toilette — a  simply-made  dress,  with  a  pattern 
of  blue  violets  upon  it,  suited  her  bloom  wonderfully  well — and  she 
had  the  same  flowers  in  her  hair,  the  auburn  tint  of  which  was  al- 
ways brought  out  under  the  glow  of  the  evening  lamplight.  In  spite 
of  the  doubt  which  he  had  expressed  last  night  as  to  her  character, 
Dalton  looked  at  her  a  good  deal,  and  she  was  gracions  enough  to 
him,  though  of  course,  in  accordance  with  her  usual  manner,  with- 
out any  forwardness.  Peril aps  it  was  because  Dalton  was  my 
friend  that  his  last  night's  rudeness  had  been  overlooked.  If  so, 
it  was  a  favourable  sign.  She  put  herself  on  better  terms  with 
me  than  at  our  last  parting  ;  and  I  felt  no  jealousy  of  Dalton.  Most 
girls,  I  suppose,  are  ready  to  bestow  their  affections  upon  a  rich 
admirer,  even  though  he  exhibit,  as  Dalton  does,  a  figure  strongly 
in  contrast — especially  in  a  pepper-and-salt  suit — to  that  of  the 
Belviderc  Apollo.  But  Angelique,  to  my  thinking,  was  unlike  most 
girls  ;  she  was  too  fastidious  to  indulge  love's  young  dream  in  re- 
ference to  a  stumpy  young  man,  attired  as  aforesaid  in  a  pepper- 
and-salt  suit.  Old  Lefevrc,  however,  who  had  been  affable  to  me 
also,  and,  as  I  think  I  have  previously  stated,1  had  bestowed  upon 
me  the  privilege  of  fishing  in  his  preserves,  seemed  also  to  take  to 
Dalton  to  an  even  greater  oxtent,  and  made  him  a  similar  offer  of 
the  fishing,  and  added  such  an  invitation  to  his  house  as  he  had 
given  me.  liathcr  to  my  surprise,  Dalton,  as  I  had  done,  accepted 
it.  And  vet,  onlv  last  evening,  old  Lefevrc  had  denounced  the  con- 
duct  of  Dalton,  and  Dalton  had  expressed  an  opinion,  in  his  usnal 
distinct  manner,  that,  if  Angelique  had  only  hoard  it,  would  have 
changed  the  aflabilitv  with  which  she  now  addressed  him  into  such 
a  demeanour  as  any  girl  of  her  character  would  put  on  against  the 
assailant  of  that  very  sensitive  thing,  her  reputation.  As  I  sat 
listening  while  old  Lefevrc  chatted  to  Dalton,  I  began  to  form  tin 
unfavourable  estimate  of  both  their  characters.  D.illon's  inconsist- 
ency was  obvious  ;  old  Lefevrc,  it  now  struck  me,  had  a  deceitful 
expression  of  countenance,  and,  possibly,  a  commercial  view  of  mar- 
riage, as  a  transaction.  Sir.  Lefevre,  however,  apologised  with 
extreme  politeness  for  not  including  me  in  the  invitation  Daltoi: 
had  just  accepted — one  of  their  servants  was  just  leaving,  or  lu- 
should  have  been  delighted — and  was  disappointed  ;  and  Angelique 
said  she  was  disappointed  too — she  should  like  to  have  tried  some 
more  duets — and,  when  the  evening  ended,  she  gave  me  her  hand, 
and  not  two  fingers  only,  to  shake,  when  I  departed. 

Chancing  to  dine  at  the  Tollemaches'  a  few  days  afterwards,  dur- 
ing Dalton's  visit  at  tbcLofevrcs',  Lady  Tolleniache  remarked  to  me. 
4  I  suppose  that  by  this  time  your  friend  and  Angelique  Lefevre  art 
engaged.1  As  she  said  it,  she  looked  at  me  with  some  scrutiny,  and. 
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perhaps,  had  some  good-natured  intention  in  her  remark  of  giving 
me  a  warning  that  would  break  a  blow  soon  about  to  fall. 

I  daresay,  as  it  was,  I  was  taken  sufficiently  by  surprise  to 
betray  my  agitation.  I  departed  in  a  hurried  and  absent-minded 
manner. 

My  cottage  is  not  far  distant  from  the  Tollemaches' — a  mile 
perhaps — but  I  did  not  reach  it  within  two  hours  at  least ;  which 
time  passed  like  so  many  minutes  while  I  was  stamping  up  and 
down  the  moonlit  quiet  roads,  with  the  hills  around  me  faintly 
outlined  in  the  dim  lustre,  and  the  woods  upon  them  so  many 
black  masses,  and  the  murmur,  that  was  almost  loud  in  the  night, 
of  the  river  below  them.  The  last  two  things  that  I  should  have 
expected  in  the  world  were,  that  Angelique,  who  had  already  evinced, 
so  far  as  her  retiring  disposition  permitted,  signs  of  an  attachment 
to  myself,  should  in  a  few  days  attach  herself  to  Dalton  instead ; 
and  that  Dalton  himself,  the  truest  hitherto,  as  well  as  the  roughest, 
of  my  friends,  should  deliberately  go  to  work  to  inflict  such  grief 
and  loss  upon  me,  as  arises  to  a  man  who  has  given  his  soul,  as 
much  as  is  within  him,  to  the  passion  which  affects  it  once  in  life, 
and  once  only,  and,  according  to  its  issue,  makes  a  man  or  breaks 
him.  Now,  as  Angelique 's  bloom,  as  the  glow  and  the  grace  of  her 
in  her  youth,  as  her  deep  hair,  with  the  auburn  threads  in  it,  seemed 
to  escape  me,  they  also  seemed  fairer  than  ever.  But  I  reassured 
myself.  Lady  Tollemache's  words  were  probably  regarded  even  by 
herself  as  the  words  of  rumour.  I  blamed  myself  severely  for  ac- 
cusing Angelique.  Her  sweet  face,  witli  that  sad  desperate  look 
that  sometimes  strangely  crossed  it,  even  in  the  seasons  of  polite 
gaiety,  rose  before  me  like  an  accusing  conscience.  The  signs 
which  she  had  already  given  might,  in  an  unprincipled  girl,  mean 
nothing  but  forwardness  or  a  desire  for  conquest ;  but  the  retiring 
character  of  Angelique  would  never  have  allowed  her  to  give  them 
unless  she  was  in  love  with  me,  as  I  was  with  her. 

Chapter  IV, 

SKYE-WARDS. 

Far  away  from  the  soft  dales  of  Exeshire.  Here  the  waters  lie 
in  great  motionless  breadths,  steely-blue  under  the  bright  northern 
summer.  A  hundred  islands  are  seen  as  the  steamer  proceeds,  lining 
one  side  of  the  great  land-locked  spaces  of  sea-water,  through  which 
it  is  advancing,  three  or  four  deep,  more  or  less  peaked  usually; — a 
hundred  rocks  shooting  up  at  the  end  of  the  ocean,  with  the  flash 
of  the  wings  of  the  seabird  round  them  in  the  sunlight,  and  the  blue 
of  the  season  upon  them,  deeper  or  fainter  according  to  their  dis- 
tances and  dispositions ;  so  many  sapphires  dropped  from  the  crown 
of  the  reigning  Summer.     And  on  the  other  side  of  us,  little  less 
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various  and  numerous,  less  fantastic,  but  more  solid  and  grand  in 
form,  the  mountains  of  the  mainland  were  gathered,  bathing  in  the 
blue,  and  ranging  in  serried  order,  mass  after  mass  and  height  behind 
height,  till  the  two  peaks  of  Ben  Cruachan,  rising  in  wild  grace  and 
majesty,  close  alike  the  long  enormous  range  of  the  Grampians,  and 
this  the  most  magnificent  scene  of  the  western  highlands.  Here 
all  small  attractive  details  are  discarded,  as  from  a  piece  of  Beet- 
hoven's severe  grand  music.  A  noble  monotony  of  splendour  and 
silence  and  desolation  strikes  the  soul  with  one  single  overpowering 
effect ;  here  summer  in  all  its  glory  is  flowerless  and  bloomless  still. 

'  How  different  from  Exeskire,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Alison  ?'  said  An- 
gelique,  as  we  stood  together  on  the  deck  of  the  Clansman,  steam- 
ing up  between  the  islands  and  the  highlands.  Angelique  likes  every- 
thing that  is  tasteful,  and  has  an  eye  for  scenery.  '  Even  you, 
with  your  taste  for  walking,  would  find  that  mountain  too  steep,  Mr. 
Dalton,'  she  added  to  Dalton,  who  was  standing  on  the  other  side 
of  her.  '  Papa,  I  am  so  glad  we  took  Mr.  Dalton's  suggestion,  and 
came  here  on  the  west-coast  voyage.  And  meeting  with  such  friends 
too ;  Mr.  Dalton  and  Mr.  Alison  would  have  been  so  tired  of  my 
society  if  they  had  not  dropped  upon  somebody  else ;  but,  really,  fiie 
gentlemen  and  one  lady  is  rather  an  excess  upon  the  first  side,  is  it 
not,  Mr.  Dalton  ?' 

'  I  daresay,'  Dalton  said,  *  that  I  should  have  been  quite  as  happy 
if  we  had  not  picked  up  our  friends  yonder.  They  are  rather  in  the 
way.' 

Angelique  let  the  veil  fall  off  a  remarkably  becoming  hat  which 
she  wore.  I  felt  for  the  fiftieth  time  the  hollowness  of  Dalton's 
character. 

Still,  ho  had  apparently  been  as  anxious  as  any  one  that  I  should 
accompany  the  party,  which  in  a  genial  hour  at  the  rectory  had  been 
made  up  for  a  Scotch  tour — Mr.  Lefevre,  his  daughter,  myself,  and 
Dalton.    I  consented  to  accompany  it,  though  I  plainly  saw,  now, 
that  my  suspicions  of  Dalton  were  correct.  He  would  never  again  be 
my  friend ;  he  was  decidedly  paying  attentions  to  Angelique ;  and 
though  from  the  most  careful  observation  I  could  not  decide  as  to 
which  of  us  had  her  preference,  I  could  see  that  to  some  extent, 
perhaps  merely  as  a  friend,  she  liked  Dalton.  Well,  certainly  Dalton's 
personal  attractions  were  not  great,  and  a  girl  of  her  taste  required 
personal  attractions  in  a  lover ;  but  he  was  clever  and  well-informed, 
and  he  had  improved  his  appearance  generally,  by  a  substitution  of 
cigars  for  short  pipes,  and  by  a  blue  coat  and  light  trousers  in  place 
of  the   pepper-and-salt  suit;  his  hat  and  hoots  too  were  new,  and 
the  result  of  a  study  of  the  elegant,  and  he  wore  gloves — laven- 
der-tinted, and  scented.      Indeed,  the  rough,  pipe-smoking,  swell- 
despising  Dalton  had  become  a  lady's  man  !  It  was  a  great  triumph 
achieved  by  Angelique.     She  remarked  to  me  how  very  much  my 
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the  mist  (which  had  been  thick  upon  the  summit  at  the  time  when 
we,  climbing  the  mountain,  had  been  clear  of  it)  to  break.  There- 
fore it  was  not  extraordinary  that  Lane  Smithers  should  divert  the 
time  with  the  subject  which  he  is  so  well  known,  in  more  suitable 
places  for  its  discussion,  to  have  thoroughly  studied. 

The  roar  of  the  wind  on  the  mountain-top  had  prevented  them 
from  hearing  us  on  our  arrival ;  presently  we  managed  to  see  each 
other,  and  descended  Ben  Lomond  in  company.  It  subsequently 
appearing  that  Major  Palmer  and  Mr.  Lane  Smithers  were,  as  we 
were,  about  to  examine  the  scenery  of  the  western  highlands  and 
the  Hebrides,  we  joined  parties ;  and  thus  it  had  come  about  that  we 
were  together  upon  the  deck  of  the  Clansman,  steaming  up  to  Oban. 

At  those  rare  periods  at  which  my  mind  was  not  reflecting  upon 
Angelique,  and  the  chances  I  had  of  decisively  winning  her  affections. 
I  wondered  what  secret  cause  of  disquiet  agitated  Major  Palmer. 
Lane  Smithers  was  conversational  as  usual ;  and,  becoming  excited 
in  coffee-rooms  on  the  subject  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  laid  him- 
self open  upon  several  occasions  to  actions  for  slander,  by  reason  of 
the  epithets  which  he  applied  to  his  bete  noire,  Girdlcstone.  But 
Major  Palmer  was  taciturn:  and  had  something  on  his  mind,  I 
thought,  by  the  disorderly  way  in  which — usually  a  man  too  con- 
scious of  his  position  to  be  disorderly — he  walked  up  and  down  the 
decks  of  steamers  with  hasty  unequal  strides,  and  exhibited  other 
signs  of  a  like  kind.  I  immediately  concluded,  with  ready  jealousy, 
that  he,  too,  was  in  love  with  Angelique ;  in  which  case  his  position 
in  the  county  would,  to  the  extent  of  Mr.  Lefevre's  influence  with 
his  daughter,  render  him  dangerous.  But  he  did  not  seem  to  pay 
the  least  attention  to  Angelique ;  she  even,  I  thought,  seemed 
annoyed  by  this  neglect.  Being  an  acknowledged  belle,  it  was  only 
natural  in  her  to  expect  some  little  attention  from  every  member  of 
the  other  sex. 

On  the  third  day  of  our  travelling  in  company,  Major  Palmer. 
seeing  me  standing  by  myself  in  an  empty  coffee-room,  came  up, 
said  in  a  nervous  manner  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  rain  alwavs 
in  highland  districts,  and  then,  without  waiting  for  an  answer, 
turned  away.  On  the  following  day  he  suddenly  laid  hold  of  my 
arm  on  the  deck  of  a  steamboat,  said  that  when  the  weather  was 
rough  it  must  be  awkward  work  about  these  islands,  and  then 
abruptly  walked  oil*  to  the  helm,  and  stared  over  it  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  leaning  upon  the  cables.  On  the  next  day.  while  I  was 
shaving,  he  entered  mv  bedroom  at  the  hotel,  sat  down  on  inv  bed- 
stead,  said  shaving  was  a  nuisance,  and  then,  jumping  up.  rav. 
out  of  the  room  ;  a  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Major  Palmer  of  n 
perfectly  astounding  character.  I  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  based 
upon  these  proceedings,  that  Major  Palmer  was  either  a  lunatic,  or 
that  he  had  something  on  his  conscience. 
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friend  had  improved  in  all  ways  since  his  visit  to  Exeshire.  She  was 
bo  glad;  there  was  so  much  that  was  nice  about  him;  like  most  clever 
people,  he  had  relied  a  little  too  much  on  his  cleverness;  nobody 
could  afford  to  be  eccentric. 

As  for  me,  I  confess  I  sacrificed  my  self-respect  somewhat  in 
joining  the  party.  But  I  was  infatuated,  as  I  never  had  been  before, 
about  Angelique.  There  resided  in  her  some  strange  power  that 
held  me,  so  I  accompanied  her  to  the  highlands.  The  party  consisted 
originally  of  four ;  upon  the  top  of  Ben  Lomond  we  had  augmented 
We  had  climbed  that  mountain ;  Angelique  in  a  straw  hat  and 
it  muslin  looked  particularly  well  upon  her  pony,  on  the  one  side 
which  walked  Dalton,  and  on  the  other  myself;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Le- 
having  fallen  behind  to  converse  with  the  guide,  a  very  interest  - 
specimen  of  the  Scotch  lowlander,  Mr.  Lefevre  said  afterwards. 
At  we  went  up,  a  fog  came  down  the  mountain  and  met  us,  blotting 
oat  the  sheet  of  Lomond  where  it  widened  out  and  bore  its  islands  ; 
hiding  the  mountains  beyond,  and,  on  the  other  side,  the  wide  plain 
;.  that  stretches  to  the  Ochills,  and  the  towers  of  Stirling.  Presently  we 
ttrald  not  see  farther  before  us  than  six  yards.  But  Angelique  said 
that  she  liked  an  adventure ;  so  we  pushed  on.  When  we  had  reached 
fthfe  thin  peak  that  forms  the  summit  of  Ben  Lomond,  I  began  to 
feel  a  want  of  confidence  in  our  position.  I  led  Angelique's  pony 
great  caution,  while  the  winds  broke  wildly  round  us  on  the 
itain-top,  driving  the  mists  in  rushing  vapour,  which,  however, 
ly  as  it  drove,  never  opened  anywhere,  nor  gave  the  slightest 
ipse  of  anything.  The  mountain,  with  the  lake  on  this  side, 
the  plain  on  that,  was  a  blank.  And  we  stood  on  the  summit 
last,  with  nothing  that  could  be  perceived  except  winds  and  clouds. 
was  a  strange,  almost  a  fearful,  position,  as  the  wind  swept  the 
Tapour  past  our  blinded  eyes.  It  was  a  relief  to  hear  the  voice  of 
some  other  tourist,  invisible  in  the  mist,  though  close  to  us.  We 
could  even  hear  the  words,  loudly  and  earnestly  spoken,  as  the  wind 
at  the  moment  lulled,  upon  the  wild  and  lofty  height  upon  which, 
with  the  awe  that  is  born  in  the  mountains  strong  upon  us,  we  stood. 

►  '  Don't  talk  to  me  about  the  agricultural  labourer.  That  scoun- 
drel Girdlestone — I  only  wish  I'd  got  him  up  here  at  this  moment. ' 
'Wish  I  was  back  in  Exeshire,'  said,  somewhat  disconsolately, 
another  voice,  which  we  also  recognised;  'a  man  oughtn't  to  go  wan- 
dering about  when  he  has  a  position  in  his  county.' 
'  Mr.  Lane  Smithers,  I  think.  Delighted  to  see,  or  rather  to 
hear,  you,'  Dalton  exclaimed. 

*  Major  Palmer,  unless  I  am  mistaken,'  Mr.  Lefevre  said  pre- 
sently, turning  in  the  direction  from  which  the  voices  came. 

The  two  gentlemen  of  Exeshire  were  genuinely  pleased  to  meet 
us ;  as,  under  the  circumstances,  was  only  natural.    They  had  been 
detained  upon  the  top  of  Ben  Lomond  nearly  two  hours,  waiting  for 
Bcoohd  Sebh8,  Vol.  IX.  F.S.  Vol.  XIX.  NN 
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tour.  Valentine  Dalton,  who  had  hitherto  supported  the  character 
of  the  truest,  if  the  roughest,  of  men,  had  visited  his  most  intimate 
friend,  and  had  made  it  the  business  of  that  visit,  from  first  to  last, 
cruelly  to  disappoint  the  deepest  feelings  of  that  friend,  to  win  from 
him  the  girl  whom,  with  a  love  that  was  devotion  or  infatuation,  call 
it  which  you  will,  he  loved. 

Angelique  to  me  has  a  fatal  and  peculiar  attraction — a  power 
which  did  not  belong  to  girls  of  much  more  regular  beauty.  It  re- 
sided partly,  as  I  have  said  before,  in  that  look  which  sometimes 
crossed  her  face ;  a  look  which  betokened  more  character  than  usually 
belongs  to  girls ;  a  tragic  look,  I  called  it.  I  have  heard  the  epithet 
wicked  attached  to  it,  I  think,  by  Lady  Tollemache.  But  this  charm, 
whatever  it  was — no  exact  merit  of  form  or  feature — drew  most  men 
more  or  less ;  to-night,  for  instance,  in  the  drawing-room  of  the 
hotel,  all  the  males,  even  Lane  Smithers,  were  crowded  round  the 
piano,  Dalton  nearest  to  her.     Except  only  Major  Palmer. 

Major  Palmer  was  standing,  with  his  elbow  on  the  sill,  pensively 
looking  out  of  the  window  into  the  moonlight.  He,  at  least,  was 
not  attracted  to  Angelique's  piano ;  he  was  meditating,  not  upon 
love,  but  probably  upon  his  '  position.'  Reflection  upon  the  latter 
point  had  been  suggested  to  myself  by  Dalton's  questioning  the 
ground  of  Major  Palmer's  social  status.  As  he  is  a  very  large  and 
a  tolerably  well-built  man,  Dalton  and  I  had  ultimately  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  Major  Palmer's  position  in  the  county  is  attri- 
butable to  his  great  size.  In  the  north  of  Exeshire  (I  am  ex- 
pressing Dalton's  ideas,  which  were  adverse  to  the  county)  the 
inhabitants  arrive  at  their  conclusions  from  vague  impressions  ra- 
ther than  from  any  mental  process  of  thought.  Hence  I  attribute 
Major  Palmer's  position  to  a  sort  of  confused  idea  amongst  his 
neighbours,  caused  by  his  bulk,  that  he  is  a  considerable  person. 

To  relieve  my  feelings,  I  now  went  up  to  talk  to  him.  He, 
at  least,  was  not  my  rival.     Major  Palmer  turned  as  I  approached. 

'  A  fine  moonlight  night,'  he  said.  '  Don't  you  think,  Mr.  Alison, 
that  the  moon  is  interesting  to  lovers  ?' 

I  started  as  he  spoke.  Then  Major  Palmer's  mind,  too,  was 
dwelling  upon  the  subject !  Others  expressed  their  admiration  of 
Angelique  by  gathering  round  her  while  she  played  and  sang  ;  Major 
Palmer  was  more  deeply  struck,  and  sought  solitude. 

'  Love,'  said  the  Major,  who  spoke  under  cover  of  the  music 
which  was  still  proceeding, — '  love  is  a  deucedly  serious  thing.  It 
doesn't  appear  to  me  that  in  Exeshire,  for  instance,  people  under- 
stand much  about  it.' 

'  Dalton  says,'  I  remarked, '  that  in  Exeshire  people  don't  under- 
stand much  about  anything.' 

'Just  so ;  Mr.  Dalton  sees  through  people,'  said  the  Major. 
'  Now,  I've  a  position  in  the  county ;  but  I  must  say  that  for  a  mat- 
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rimonial  arrangement  in  Exeshire,  all  that  seems  necessary  is  that 
a  member  of  a  county  family  should  propose  to  a  member  of  another 
county  family.  Then  the  girl  accepts  him.  Now/  said  Major  Palmer, 
placing  the  forefinger  of  one  hand  upon  the  forefinger  of  the  other, 
and  evidently  about  to  enter  into  a  confession,  '  I  want  your  opinion, 
Mr.  Alison.  The  fact  is,  I — I,  in  fact — you  see,  I'm  in  love ;  you 
caught  me  looking  at  the  moon  lately.' 

But  at  this  moment — the  music  had  stopped  some  minutes  ago — 
Major  Palmer  was  interrupted. 

'  You  in  love,  Major  Palmer  ?  Do  tell  us  with  whom.'  It  was 
Angelique  who  spoke,  and  gave  a  glance  at  Dal  ton.  '  Mr.  Dalton, 
ask  Major  Palmer  to  tell  us.' 

But  Major  Palmer  looked  disconcerted,  and  rather  abruptly  left 
the  group,  pulling  his  large  whiskers  to  help  his  embarrassment.  I 
wondered  his  embarrassment  was  not  even  more  conspicuously  dis- 
played, if  he  was  in  love  with  Angelique,  at  her  unexpected  appear- 
ance and  sudden  question ;  and  I  concluded  that  of  course  Angelique 
was  the  object  of  Major  Palmer's  affections.  His  remarks  about  his 
position  doubtless  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  Lefevres  were  hardly 
county  people ;  and  that  Major  Palmer  therefore  considered  it,  so 
far,  a  descent  to  marry  Angelique.  I  was  indignant  at  the  idea, 
which  certainly,  to  impartial  people,  would  have  seemed  a  little  over- 
strained; but  in  England,  and  in  Exeshire  especially,  Major  Palmer's 
forte,  position,  is  so  main  a  point,  that  its  minutest  differences  are 
observed.  I  rejoiced,  however,  for  my  own  sake,  that  Major  Palmer 
was  so  ultra-scrupulous  ;  and  as  I  myself  could  not  imagine  it  to  be 
possible  that,  seeing  so  much  just  now  of  Angelique  Lefevre,  he  could 
be  in  love  with  any  one  else — in  her  presence  any  one  absent  in  Exe- 
shire must  be  forgotten  or  uncared  for. 

But  from  Major  Palmer  my  mind  was  soon  diverted  to  the  sub- 
ject which  generally  possessed  it,  namely,  Angelique  ;  and  the  more 
so  as  her  father  entered  my  bedroom  that  night  in  a  friendly  way 
with  a  candlestick,  and  began  to  talk  to  me  about  her. 

Ho  was  anxious  about  Angelique,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lefevre  began. 
Her  head,  even,  might  be  turned,  she  received  so  much  attention ;  she 
might  forget — for  we  were  all  human — she  might  forget,  so  far,  the 
Christian  instruction  he  had  bestowed,  in  the  retirement  of  his  Exe- 
shire parsonage,  on  her  earlier  years.  Not  that,  for  a  moment,  he 
came  to  me  to  complain  of  his  daughter.  She  was  a  girl  far  above 
tho  average  in  point  of  moral  and  religious  merit,  but  she  was  being 
hardly  tried — hardly  tried  by  all  this  admiration.  It  was  intended 
by  Providence  that  girls  should  be  married.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Lefevrc's 
gray  hairs  would  go  down  to  the  grave  in  peace,  if  his  darling  Ange- 
lique could  find  a  husband  who  was  worthy  of  her.  It  would  be  a 
blow  to  part  with  her — here  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lefevre  snuffled,  and  drew 
forth  his  pocket-handkerchief  for  a  moment's  use — but  self-sacrifice 
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wis  a  dnty,  and  he  should  give  his  consent.  He  had  a  high  opinion 
of  my  character,  formed  from  careful  observation,  and — hem  Mr.  Le- 
firm,  with  some  little  nervousness,  snuffed  the  candle  «nd — aad 
he  had  thought  there  was  something  between  me  and  Angeliqae;  bat 
latterly  I  had  seemed  to  take  little  or  no  interest  in  her.  He  was 
sure  that,  even  regarding  me  merely  as  a  friend,  she  was  hwtbymj 
neglect. 

I  experienced  just  now  several  thrills  of  the  warmest  friendship 
for  the  Bev.  Mr.  Lefevre;  I  could  have  embraced  him  in  the  French 
fadhion,  as  he  stood  before  me  in  his  dressing-gown.  I  admitted,  in 
reply,  that  Angeliqae  and  myself  had  not  been  of  late  on  our  former 
excellent  terms.  My  friend  Dalton,  I  stated  to  Mr.  Lefevre,  was, 
m  my  opinion,  the  man  in  whom  his  daughter  took  sn  interest,  if 
she  took  an  interest  in  any  one ;  or  Major  Palmer  was  a  remoter  pro- 
bability. 

Angelique,  Mr.  Lefevre  said,  was  so  shy  and  retiring  that  it  wis 
tifficult  to  penetrate  her  feelings.  She  had  been  more  reserved  than 
ever,  poor  girl,  since  that — that  scamp  of  a  curate — Mr.  Lefevre  could 
hardly  find  terms  sufficiently  strong  to  convey  his  adverse  opinion 
of  Decatur — insulted  her.  But  he  thought,  he  almost  thought — 
though  my  friend  was — was,  in  foot,  worthy  of  being  my  friend — 
he  thought  that,  if  there  was  a  preference,  it  was  for  myself;  aad 
he  had  taken  the  liberty  of  following  me  into  my  room  to-night  to 
drop,  in  confidence,  a  hint  or  two,  which  might  prevent  misunder- 
standing, and  even  distress.  It  was  a  clergyman's  duty  to  prevent 
such  things  upon  one  side  or  the  other ;  perhaps,  in  this  case,  upon 
both. 

Chapter  VI. 

MAJOR  PALMES  TAKES  COUNSEL. 

Probably  I  should  have  taken  an  opportunity  upon  the  very  next 
day  of  acting  upon  the  encouragement  given  by  her  father,  and  of 
speaking  definitely  to  Angelique ;  but  Angelique  herself  frustrated 
this  design,  by  unexpectedly  refusing  to  accompany  us  on  the  route 
which  we  proposed.  At  least,  Mr.  Lefevre  informed  us  that  his 
daughter  was  somewhat  exhausted  by  recent  fatigues,  and  would  pro- 
ceed to  Skye  altogether  by  sea  (we  having  previously  arranged  a  land 
journey),  and  to  join  the  steamer  at  one  of  the  landing-stages  off  Skye 
itself. 

Certainly,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  art,  involuntarily,  in  Ange- 
lique's  proceedings  in  reference  to  her  admirers.  This  last  of  hers 
had  the  tantalising  effect  upon  myself — and  also,  as  I  conjectured, 
upon  Major  Palmer  and  Dalton — which  is  calculated  to  blow  the  flame 
of  the  tender  passion ;  and  accordingly  it  blew  the  flame  of  mine. 
Two  days  without  Angelique,  and  with  Lane  Smithers !  The  thought 
was  wretchedness ;  nor  did  the  fact  that  Major  Palmer  and  Dalton 
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were  also  my  companions  alleviate  things,  inasmuch  as  the  former 
was  as  absent-minded  and  restless  as  usual,  and  the  latter  was  now 
regarded  by  me  with  something  worse  than  suspicion.  Naturally,  in 
fact,  there  was  a  coldness  between  us.  Little  was  said  as  we  walked 
or  boated,  and  our  tour  was  hereabouts  dull  enough,  deprived  of 
Angelique's  fair  presence,  till  at  the  end  of  the  first  day  of  it  Major 
Palmer  imparted  some  interest  by  taking  us  all  into  confidence,  and 
imparting  the  mysterious  cause  of  his  dejection  of  spirits.  This  he 
did  while  we  sailed  up  Loch  Eil,  leaving  farther  and  farther  in  our 
rear  the  enormous  sheer  masses  of  Ben  Nevis,  still  apparent  over  the 
lengthening  water.  We  were  sailing  smoothly  on,  and  so  an  oppor- 
tunity for  discussion  was  afforded. 

'  You  see,'  Major  Palmer  said — he  had  been  fidgeting  for  some 
time  before  he  spoke,  dipping  his  hand  in  the  loch  water,  pulling  the 
sail-tops,  and  so  on — '  if  one  has  an  opportunity  of  taking  three 
friends  into  consultation  at  once  on  a  difficult  matter,  one  ought  to 
avail  oneself  of  it;  and.  with  three  to  advise,  one  ought  to  settle  the 
matter  in  one's  mind.  Now  you  see* — here  Major  Palmer  became 
red  between  his  whiskers,  and  stammered — *  I — in  fact,  I  want  to 
be  married.  But  the  person  I  wish  to  marry  is — in  fact,  is  not  equal 
to  me  in  position.  I've  a  high  position  in  the  county,  and  in  Exe- 
shire  position  is  what  people  believe  in.  They  don't  care  much  for 
morals,  unless  you're  found  out ;  nor  for  cleverness ;  nor  for  anything, 
in  tact,  but  position.  And,  you  see,'  said  Major  Palmer,  '  if  I  were 
to  marry  the  person  I  have  in  my  eye,  it  appears  to  me  that  I  should 
lose  my  position  in  the  county  more  or  less.  She's  handsome,  and 
she's  good-natured,  and — and  she's  useful ;  but  she's  not  in  my  rank.' 

'Not  in  your  rank!*  I  said  hotly.  '  If  that  is  your  opinion, 
Major  Palmer,  I  hope  you  will  not  include  me  in  the  number  of  your 
counsellors.' 

Major  Palmer  was  in  a  rage  immediately. 

'  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me,'  he  exclaimed,  '  that  I  and  my  cook 
are  equal  in  position,  sir !' 

'  Your  cook !'  I  said,  much  surprised,  but  perceiving  that  I  had 
misunderstood  the  Major.  4 1 — I  thought  you  meant  Miss  Lefevre. 
I  apologise.' 

'  Your  cook  ?'  queried  Dalton,  evidently  both  amused  and  sur- 
prised. 

'  Your  cook !'  roared  Lane  Smithers ;  *  marrv — vour  cook,  Palmer?1 

'Yes  ;  my  cook  Elizabeth.'  said  the  Major,  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  firmness. 

'  You've  not  written  anything '?'  inquired  Lane  Smithers  eagerly. 

'  No.  I  was  thinking,  if  you  three  concurred,  of  writing  to  her 
from  Scotland.' 

'  Do,'  Lane  Smithers  said.  '  Write  and  give  iior  a  month's 
notice.     If  you  don't,  you're  a  lost  man,  Palmer.' 
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'  Then — then  you  distinctly  advise  against  it,  Bmithflin  T 

4  Of  course;  what  else  can  I  do?  The  thing's  absurd.  Yea'* 
been  reading  some  rubbish  of  Girdlestone's,  Palmer.  Do  yoti  sop- 
pose  Mrs.  Lane  Smithers  would  call  ?' 

'And  what  would  you  suggest?'  Major  Palmer  said,  looking 
rather  disconsolately  at  me. 

I  observed  there  were  arguments  upon  each  side  of  the  question; 
but  as  no  via  media  would  be  taken,  I  felt  it  impossible  for  me  tt 
decide.  I  had  the  greatest  respect  for  the  feelings  of,  but  it  was  poe- 
tically awkward  to  run  counter  to,  society.  It  would  be  pleasant  to 
Major  Palmer  to  have  a  wife  to  whom  he  was  attached  from  her 
direct  personal  recommendations;  but  it  would  be  unpleasant  to  Urn 
to  feel  that  these  recommendations  were  ignored  by  society,  as  not 
being  considered  sufficient  to  cany  the  point  in  her  favour.  Still,  when 
the  feelings  were  concerned,  social  considerations,  perhaps,  ought 
to  be  secondary.  Upon  the  whole,  I  hesitated  to  arrive  at  a  dis- 
tinct conclusion.  Such  was  the  advice,  or  rather  substitute  for  ad- 
vice, which  I  gave  Major  Palmer. 

'My  advice,'  said  Dalton,  with  gravity, '  is  most  distinctly  that 
if  there  exists  a  mutual  attachment,  you  had  better  many  her. 
Society  and  position  are  things  which  cannot  be  too  much  attacked 
To  many  one's  cook  is,  indeed,  an  extreme  step ;  but  viewed  in  the 
light  of  an  attack  upon  conventionality,  I  should,  on  the  whole,  re- 
gard it  as  a  noble  action.' 

'  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  Mr.  Dalton,'  said  Major  Palmer 
warmly ;  '  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so.  But  it  appears  to  me  that 
I  stand,  after  consulting  you,  in  my  former  position.  I  consult  the 
three  of  you ;  one  advises  me  to  marry  her,  another  not  to  many 
her,  and  the  third  hesitates  between  the  two  opinions.' 

If  Major  Palmer's  friends,  whom  he  was  consulting,  were  unable 
to  arrive  at  any  distinct  conclusion  about  the  step  which  he  was  pro- 
jecting, the  Major  himself  was  equally  perplexed. 

*  I  shall  make  a  fool  of  myself,  as  that  curate — what  was  his 
name  ? — did.  You  see,  when  one  is  in  love,  one  isn't  one's  own  mas- 
ter. I  wonder/  the  Major  said  speculatively,  '  if  the  bishop  would 
dismiss  me,  if  I  was  a  curate,  for  marrying  my  cook.  By  the  way, 
Decatur  went  into  Scotland,  somewhere,  didn't  he  ?' 

*  Yes,'  said  Dalton,  with  emphasis,  '  he  did.  He  couldn't  bear 
to  be  in  England  after  he  was  publicly  disgraced.  A  man  of  greater 
promise,  a  man  better  liked,  and,  in  my  opinion,  a  more  moral  man, 
never  started  in  life ;  the  most  popular  man  of  his  time  at  Trinity, 
and  the  cleverest  of  his  year.  That  blow  ruined  him,  and  I  believe,' 
said  Dalton,  with  something  even  of  a  stern  expression,  '  that  the 
blow  was  foully  struck.' 

I  was  much  surprised  at  these  words,  and  at  this  manner  of 
Dalton's.     I  should  have  been  more  surprised  still,  but  that  it  only 
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made  another  of  the  contradictions  which  now  mystified  me  respect- 
ing the  character  of  the  man  who  had  once  been  my  most -trusted 
friend.  Bnt  I  had  been  puzzled  by  Dalton  now,  for  somo  time.  His 
attentions  to  Angelique,  yet  his  delay  in  bringing  them  to  a  point ; 
his  barefaced  violation  of  friendship  in  trying  to  supplant  me ;  his 
concession  to  conventionality  in  the  matter  of  dress,  and  yet  his 
denunciations  of  it,  as  strong  and  as  bitter  as  ever :  and,  now,  his 
declaration  that  the  man  who  was  supposed  to  have  insulted  Angelique 
was  wronged  in  the  punishment  for  it  which  he  suffered, — I  was  sim- 
ply bewildered.  Or  was  it  an  infatuation  which,  in  spite  of  himself, 
was  urging  him  on  ?  This  girl  had  somehow  the  power  of  causing  it, 
as  I  knew  in  my  own  case ;  for  I  was  forced  to  admit  that,  on  a  fair 
view,  the  conduct  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lefevre,  in  urging  me  to  make  an 
offer  to  his  daughter,  was  questionable ;  and  his  daughter's  encour- 
agement of  Dalton,  and  skilful  alternation  between  him  and  myself, 
prevented  even  me  from  any  longer  believing  that  her  nature  corre- 
sponded with  her  name.  Instead,  I  began  to  admit  that,  being  human, 
she  was  necessarily  to  some  extent  faulty.  As  for  Dalton  himself, 
there  was  certainly  something  very  mysterious  in  his  line  of  conduct. 
He  had  something  in  view  which  he  kept  in  the  background ;  but 
nothing,  I  felt  convinced,  could  extenuate  his  treatment  of  his  friend. 
He  was  base,  like  most  other  people,  I  said  wearily ;  still,  it  was  very 
strange.  Why  could  he  not  have  proposed  to  Angelique  at  once,  and 
in  Exeshire?  It  was  his  doing  that  we  had  taken  this  tour  together; 
his  doing  that  we  had  elected  to  visit  Scotland  and  Skye ;  and  his 
doing — which  certainly,  under  the  view  which  his  conduct  irresistibly 
suggested,  was  unaccountable — that  I  was  one  of  the  party. 

Chapter  VII. 

OVERHEARD  CONVERSATION. 

The  seas  about  Skye  are  often  stormy,  and  they  were  very 
rough  when  we  rejoined  Angelique  and  her  father  on  the  steamer ; 
I  felt,  when  I  saw  her,  as  if  the  sun  had  suddenly  burst  through 
the  sweeping  clouds  of  the  dull  autumn  day.  Angelique  seemed  to 
like  the  rushing  waves,  and  the  spray  that  Hew  about  her  abundant 
brown  hair,  which — there  were  no  auburn  tints  in  it  now,  in  the 
absence  of  the  sunlight — she  wore  loose,  and  which  streamed  with 
the  wind.  But,  much  as  I  could  have  wished  to  remain  on  deck 
with  her,  there  were  reasons  why  to  do  so — if  I  desired  to  appear 
in  a  romantic  light  to  her — was  undesirable.  Lane  Smithers  and 
Major  Palmer  were,  like  myself,  bad  sailors,  but  they  remained  on 
deck,  the  Major  being  a  long  way  out  of  sight  of  tho  object  of  his 
romantic  feelings,  and  Lane  Smithers  having  no  sentimental  interests 
to  be  consulted.  Public  exposure,  indeed,  was  Lane  Smithers' s 
fate ;  he  had  collapsed  suddenly  while  engaged  in  conversation  with 
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the  captain  of  the  steamboat,  in  the  oourte  of  which  I  had  omheard, 
as  I  passed  near  them,  the  word  'Girdlestone.'     Hi»  long  and  an- 
gular figure,  and  the  more  regularly-moulded  though  equally  lengthy 
form  of  Major  Palmer,  were  leaning  over  the  bulwarks  in  a  disco* ■ ! 
solate  way,  when  from  judicious  motives,  as  above  stated,  I  w&t 
below.     There  were  two  cabins  in  the  boat ;  my  berth  was  situate! 
at  the  side  of  the  inner  and  smaller  one.    We  were  pitching  a  gad 
deal ;  bnt  so  long  as  I  lay  in  my  berth  I  felt  little  or  no  inoov 
ence,  and  had  no  difficulty  in.  applying  my  mind  to  some 
which  I  overheard  shortly  after  I  had  retired,  proceeding  from  tao 
persons  who  were  conversing  in  the  cabin.    Possibly  the  remarks  of 
one  interlocutor  may  not  be  altogether  new  to  the  reader. 

'  Tou  see,  my  dear  sir,  Angelique  is  a  girl  far  above  the  avenge 
in  point  of  religion  and  morality ;  but  all  this  admiration  is  a  greet 
temptation  to  her,  and  taxes  the  Christian  feeling  which  I  hue 
always  endeavoured  to  instil  into  her.  My  gray  hair,  I  may  mj, 
would  go  down  to  the  grave  in  peace  if  I  could  find  a  husband  whft 
was  worthy  of  her.  It  would  be  a  blow  to  part  with  her,  but—' 
here  the  speaker  stopped,  and  I  heard  a  snuffle — '  but  self-sacriffa/ 
he  continued,  '  is  a  duty.  I  have  a  high  opinion  of  your  character, 
formed  from  careful  observation ;  and  as  you  have  paid  my  daughter 
a  good  deal  of  attention,  I  think  that,  in  accordance  with  that  ele- 
vated view,  your  intentions  concert  with  what,  possibly,  may  1* 
her  feelings.' 

'  I'm  not  aware,  Mr.  Lefevre,'  Dalton's  voice  replied,  '  that  I 
have  ever  said  anything  to  your  daughter  from  which  the  conclusion 
which  you  have  deduced  might  legitimately  be  drawn.'  (This,  after 
Dalton's  constant  denunciations  of  the  evasions  of  society,  and  the 
unrebuked  tendency  of  men  to  unfairness  in  favour  of  themselves, 
was,  I  thought,  extremely  hypocritical.)  'But,'  Dalton  went  on, 
'that  I  shall  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  conveying  the  reel 
state  of  my  feelings  to  Miss  Lefevre,  you  may  be  well  assured.' 

And  presently  I  heard  one  of  the  speakers  leave  the  cabin,  for 
I  next  recognised  the.  Rev.  Mr.  Lefevre's  voice  in  soliloquy,  as  he 
paced  up  and  down. 

'  Get  one  of  them  to  come  forward,  or  the  other ;  can't  think 
what  has  kept  them  back  so  long. — Palmer,  my  dear  friend,  bo 
you've  come  down  that  awkward  ladder  after  ub  ;  you  look  palish — 
brandy-and-water  ?' 

*  Thanks,  no,  I'm  better.  The  channel's  narrowing,  and  the 
ship  don't  roll  so  much.  I  just  wanted  to  have  a  quiet  talk  with 
you,  Lefevre.  I've  taken  three  fellows'  advice,  and  I'm  just  whew 
I  was.     You  might  be  a  sort  of  referee.' 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Lefevre  expressed  his  pleasure  in  accepting  this 
position. 

'  The  fact  is,  I'm — I'm  in  love,'  Major  Palmer  began;  *  and  hVe 
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a  very  overpowering  thing,  makes  one  almost  forget  one's  position 
in  the  county/ 

'  How  so,  my  dear  Major  ?*  exclaimed  Mr.  Lefevre,  who  opined, 
not  unnaturally,  that  the  Major  was  consulting  him  on  the  subject 
of  his  daughter. 

'Why,  because  to  marry  her  would  lower  me/  the  Major  returned. 

'  My  dear  sir,'  said  Mr.  Lefevre,  with  some  stiffness,  —  the 
Lefevres  lay  stress,  like  all  Exeshire  families,  upon  their  rank  ;  and 
Mr.  Lefevre,  though  he  employed  tricks  which  gentlemen  would 
disdain,  prided  himself,  after  the  manner  of  Exeshire,  upon  his 
own  gentility, — '  my  dear  sir,  it  appears  to  me  that  you  would  not 
be  lowering  yourself  in  the  least/ 

'  You  think  not  ?' 

'  I  must  say,  that  I  not  only  think  not,  but  I  feel  that  you  have 
no  ground  whatever  to  express  such  an  idea/ 

'  That  decides  it ! — that  decides  it !'  paid  Major  Palmer  eagerly; 
'  I'll  marry  her/ 

'  That  is,  my  dear  sir,  if  she  will  have  you/  Mr.  Lefevre  said 
with  increased  stiflhess.  '  Not  but  what  an  arrangement  might  be 
made/ 

'  Have  me,  sir  ?'  (The  voice  of  Major  Palmer  here  became  in- 
dignant.) *  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  woman  refusing  a  man  who  was 
above  her  in  social  position  ?' 

'  I  distinctly  deny,  sir/  exclaimed  Mr.  Lefevre  indignantly, 
'  that  you  are  her  social  superior/ 

4  What,  sir?'  thundered  the  Major.  '  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me 
that  I  am  not  her  social  superior  ?  Are  you  aware,  sir,  of  the  po- 
rtion which  I  hold  in  the  county  of  Exeshire  ?' 

'  I  am  not  aware,  sir,  that  you  hold  a  position  which  would  jus- 
tify you  in  considering  it  a  degradation  to  marry  my  daughter/ 

Mr.  Lefevre  spoke  evidently  in  a  great  heat,  and  appeared  to  be 
stamping  up  and  down  the  cabin. 

*  Your  daughter  ?'  Major  Palmer  returned  aftcjr  a  pause,  during 
which  either  lie  or  Mr.  Lefevre — the  latter,  no  doubt — appeared  to 
be  stamping  in  a  fume  up  and  down  the  cabin.  *  By  Jove,  same 
mistake  over  again.  My  observations  had  no  reference  to  Miss 
Lefevre.  i  did  not  in  any  way  give  you  to  understand  that  they 
had/ 

'  Certainly  not/  said  Mr.  Lefevre  in  a  placable  tone.  *  There 
is  so  much  competition  for  her,  that  I  ran  my  head  against  a  post. 
A  conscientious  father  has  his  thoughts  running  upon  his  daughter ; 
you  understand,  Major  Palmer.  May  I,  however,  ask  to  whom  you 
did  refer  ?  Any  advice  which  I,  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  can 
offer,  if  you  do  me  the  honour  to  ask  it,  I  shall  most  readily  and 
cordially  give.  A  man  of  your  position  in  the  county  should  look 
before  he  leaps/ 
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Major  Palmer,  however,  seemed  disinclined  now  to  impart  his 
secret,  and  apologising  in  his  tarn,  the  two  left  the  cabin,  and  me, 
in  my  berth,  to  my  reflections. 

They  were  not  pleasant.  If  a  storm  had  arisen  suddenly  in 
these  dark  northern  seas,  violent  enough  to  swamp  the  boat  that 
was  now  ploughing  its  way  through  them,  I  should  have  accepted  it 
just  then  ;  I  was  weary  of  my  fellow-creatures.  What  hypocrites 
men  were,  especially  old  men  !  I  was  in  love  with  Angelique,  there- 
fore I  gave  her,  in  my  mind,  every  benefit  of  every  doubt.  It  wis 
quite  possible  that  she  was  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  conscious 
of  her  father's  schemes.  True,  she  had  given  obvious  encourage- 
ment to  Dalton ;  but  Angelique  was  a  girl,  after  all.  How  prepos- 
terous it  was,  how  stupidly  romantic,  to  expect  a  human  being  to  be 
an  angel ! 

But  even  if  Angelique's  complicity  had  been  proved  to  me,  I 
should  not  have  ceased  to  cling,  still,  to  the  now  desperate  hope  of 
being  her  successful  suitor.  I  remember  some  remarks  of  Daltoas, 
made  in  the  days  when  I  had  still  believed  that  his  strong  notions  of 
morality,  as  apart  from  conventionality,  were  sincere.  He  said  that 
a  man's  moral  strength  might  be  gauged  by  the  resistance  which  he 
offered  to  love,  so  far  as  it  is  a  passion  without  discrimination.  A 
moral  man,  Dalton  said,  might  love  a  woman  who  was  immoral,  or 
merely  conventionally  moral,  but  he  would  remove  himself  from  the 
temptation,  and  make  no  sign';  he  would  not  marry  her.  If  Dalton 
was  right,  I  regret  to  have  to  say  that  at  this  period  the  conviction 
which  was  gradually  forcing  itself  upon  me,  in  spite  of  myself,  as 
to  Angelique's  real  character,  would  not  have  deterred  me  from  mar- 
rying her,  if  I  had  sufficiently  proved  my  desirability  to  herself  and 
to  her  father  to  induce  them  to  accept  my  proposition. 

By  reason  of  his  daughter,  I  was  inclined,  as  men  are  in 
such  cases,  to  take  as  indulgent  a  view  as  possible  of  the  character 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lefevre.  But,  even  to  me,  it  was  evident  that, 
in  order  to  get  his  daughter  well  married,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lefevre 
was  capable  of  a  scheme,  and  of  a  deceitful  scheme.  He  had  done 
his  best  to  put  an  end  to  the  hesitation  of  each  of  us,  a  hesitation 
accountable  in  my  case  from  the  preference  shown  to  Dalton,  but 
unaccountable  on  Dalton's  part.  I  wondered  what  Mr.  Lefevre  made 
of  it  in  the  latter.  Why  was  Dalton  hesitating  ?  I  asked  myself 
the  question  again  and  again,  for  my  self-respect  in  the  matter  was 
by  this  time  so  completely  overwhelmed  within  me,  that  my  hope,  1 
frit,  existed  in  Dalton's  hesitation. 

It  will  easily  be  understood  that  I  was  not  amused  by  the  conver- 
sations which  I  had  just  overheard  to  the  extent  to  which  I  might 
have  been.  Dalton  laughed  freely  at  Major  Palmer's  confession, 
but  quietly — the  Major  himself  is  of  too  majestic  a  manner  ordinarily 
to  have  much  feeling  for  the  ridiculous. 
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Nor  was  I  in  the  least  amused  that  night  at  Lane  Smithers. 
Sharing  a  double-bedded  room  with  me,  the  honest  Exeshire  squire, 
while  I,  with  so  much  upon  my  mind,  was  naturally  lying  awake, 
muttered  '  Girdlestone'  more  than  once  savagely  in  his  sleep.  His 
long  and  angular  figure,  I  may  remark,  arrayed  in  a  nightgown, 
made  him  appear  more  than  ever  like  an  ostrich  about  to  fly. 

The  morning  was  bright.  As  we  started,  walking,  Angelique  on 
a  pony  (there  had  been  some  difficulty  in  procuring  one  which  she 
would  accept  as  sufficiently  presentable),  the  scenery  of  Skye, — its 
barren  silence  and  solitude ;  the  bare  red  mountains,  that  range,  cone 
after  cone,  into  the  heart  of  the  desolate  island ;  its  great  lonely 
lochs,  with  their  red  strips  of  uninhabited  shore  ;  its  flowerless  and 
treeless  moors  ;  its  utter  rejection  of  all  joy  and  beauty,  of  any  sign 
of  prosperity ;  the  despair  that  is  present  here,  like  the  sea- winds 
that  perpetually  sweep  moaning  over  it,  drying  up  its  vegetation;  the 
solemn  island,  under  the  cloudless  cold  sky  and  hard  northern  sun- 
shine,— was,  far  and  wide,  open  to  our  view. 

Chapter  VIII. 

LANE  SMITH ERS'S  TESTIMONIAL. 

To  impress  us  more,  so  to  speak,  with  the  characteristic  solita- 
riness of  Skye,  we  were  deprived,  before  we  explored  it,  of  the  com- 
pany of  Major  Palmer  and  Lane  Smithers.  The  latter  gentleman 
received,  by  the  next  packet  to  that  which  had  brought  him  to  the 
island,  a  letter  from  Exeshire,  which  reminded  him  of  a  fete  which, 
it  had  been  arranged,  with  his  consent,  should  be  held  in  his 
grounds  very  shortly  (Lane  Smithers  is  the  inhabitant  of  an  imposing 
mansion,  surrounded  by  a  small  park,  in  the  north  of  Exeshire);  and 
his  correspondent  now  wrote  that  at  this  fete  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  Conservatives  of  Exeshire  to  present  Lane  Smithers  with  a 
testimonial.  This  information  the  worthy  gentleman  communicated 
to  us  with  great  exultation.  The  hint,  it  appeared,  had  been  given 
in  order  that  the  presentee  might  give  a  hint  in  return,  as  to  the 
form  which  the  presentation  should  take, — silver  plate — a  vase — a 
bust — or  portrait:  if  the  last  named,  how  would  Mr.  Lane  Smithers 
like  to  be  represented, — as  churchwarden  of  his  parish,  holding 
the  plate  at  the  door  (one  or  two  of  the  North  -  Exeshire  clergy 
had  made  this  suggestion),  or  on  horseback  amidst  his  harriers? 
On  the  ground  that  the  chief  promoters  of  the  testimonial  had  been 
the  clergy  of  the  district,  Lane  Smithers  at  once  rejected  from  his 
mind  the  last-named  idea.  But  in  reference  to  the  other  he  consulted 
us  all,  straddling  much  with  his  legs,  and  took  into  consideration 
Dalton's  proposition  (on  learning,  some  time  back,  that  Dalton  was 
a  landed  proprietor,  both  Lane  Smithers  and  Major  Palmer  had  re- 
conciled themselves  to  him) — gravely,  I  say,  took  into  consideration 
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Dalian's  proposition.  This  was  that  an  emblematic  piuimc  of  8L 
George  and  the  Dragon  shonldbe  so  painted  that  Mr.  Lane  Hnriftgi 
should  be  recognisable  in  St.  George,  whilst  the  Dragm  should,  m 
for  as  possible,  bear  a  resemblance  to  Girdlestone.  The  plan,  tfcoqgk 
gravely  considered  by  Lane  Smithers,  was  not  ultimately  adopted. 

The  day  being  thoroughly  wet,  we  stayed  at  the  inn,  and  Am 
was  ample  opportunity  for  consultation  upon  the  subject  of  the  \m» 
timonial.  In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  twenty-four  boms,  Ism 
Smithers  arrived  at  seventeen  final  decisions  as  to  the  testimonial 

'My  dear  man/  said  Major  Palmer,  'what's  the  good  of  better- 
ing yourself?    Let  them  decide/ 

'  It's  a  very  important  point,  a  doosid  important  point,  Palm*.' 

'It's  unimportant,  compared  with  mine,'  said  Major  Palaar 
mournfully,  as  one  who  was  the  victim  of  the  force  of  destiny.  *Tn 
real  cause  for  hesitation  and  for  asking  advice.  Now  look  here, 
Smithers.  I'm  a  subscriber  to  this  testimonial,  as  yon  very  wd 
know.  As  you're  so  much  pleased  with  the  idea  of  it,  .you'll  perbtft 
object  to  my  withdrawing  my  donation  towards  it.' 

'That's  your  look-out,  of  course,'  said  Lane  Smithers.  'Bat 
it'll  be  thought  an  uncommonly  unfriendly  thing  in  the  county,  if 
you  do  withdraw  it.' 

'  I  don't  see  how  I  can  be  expected  to  do  anything  else  thta 
withdraw  it,'  said  Major  Palmer  sulkily,  'as  long  as  you  tell  me  that, 
if  I  marry  Elisabeth,  Mrs.  Lane  Smithers  won't  call.' 

'My  dear  Palmer,'  said  Lane  Smithers,  straddling  violently, 
'  what  can  Mrs.  Lane  Smithers  do  ?  Her  duty  to  society  is  her  dnty 
to  society.  Do  you  suppose  that  people  would  call  on  you  if  yoa 
poisoned  your  cook?  I  don't ;  but  I  know  this,'  said  Lane  Smithen, 
with  perfect  earnestness  and  sincerity,  '  that  there's  not  a  woman  of 
position  in  the  north  of  Exeshire  who  wouldn't  think  that  marrying 
your  cook  was  worse  than  poisoning  her.' 

'  I  know  the  Tollemaches  wouldn't  receive  her,'  said  Major  Palmar 
dolefully,  '  but  some  of  the  county  families  might ;  the  Tregarons — 
the  brother  of  that  young  Tregaron  that's  in  love  with  Angelique 
Lefevre  bolted  with  a  gyp's  daughter  from  Trinity,  and  married  her, 
and  he's  been  staying  with  his  family  since.' 

'  I  know  he  has,'  Lane  Smithers  returned.  '  But  you're  mis- 
informed ;  he  didn't  marry  her.  At  first  the  family  believed  he  had; 
and  if  so,  old  Tregaron  wouldn't  have  left  him  a  sixpence — thorough 
Exeshire  man,  old  Tregaron.  When  he  found  out  it  was  merely  a 
bolt,  he  waited  six  months,  and  then  forgave  Reginald.' 

'  And  the  poor  girl  ?  She  went  to  the — well,  at  school  we  were 
told  to  use  the  word  "hounds"  when  we  construed,  as  an  euphemism.' 

'  I  suppose,'  Lane  Smithers  said,  '  that  she  went  to  the  devil. 
It  served  her  right  for  running  away  with  a  man  of  young  Tregaron's 
position  in  the  county ;  didn't  it,  Palmer  ?' 
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'  Can't  say,'  observed  the  Major  sulkily.  '  Yon  see,  when  a  man 
in  my  position  falls  in  love  with  his  cook,  it  muddles  his  ideas.' 

'  Well,  Palmer/  Lane  Smithers  said,  poking  his  head  up  till  he 
again  suggested  forcibly  the  idea  of  an  ostrich  about  to  fly,  and,  so 
to  speak,  clapping  his  wings,  '  you  must  withdraw  your  subscription, 
I  suppose;  for  Mrs.  Lane  Smithers  wouldn't  call  on  her  own  mother 
if  she  wasn't  a  lady  :  of  that  I'm  sure,  and  I  think  it  shows  a  proper 
spirit.  Don't  talk  to  me  about  calling  on  a  cook !  Why,  look  at 
Mrs.  Skelwith — nice-looking  woman;  husband  has  a  good  living; 
brother  a  captain  in  the  navy — if  she'd  only  taken  a  little  pains  ! 
Upon  the  whole,  the  Skelwiths  were  good  enough  to  dine  with  the 
county  people  and  that  sort  of  thing,  at  all  events,  now  and  then. 
What  did  she  do  ?  Why,  sir,  she  called  upon  my  wife  at  twelve 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Drove  up  to  the  door  in  a  phaeton,  and 
talked  about  looking-in  in  a  friendly  way.  And  she  did  the  same 
thing  in  other  places.  What  was  the  consequence  ?  She  was  given 
up ;  given  up  at  once  by  everybody — Pristen  the  banker's  clerk,  and 
old  Ben  Craftie  the  attorney,  are  the  people  that  dine  with  the  Skel- 
withs now.  Skelwith's  going  to  sell  his  living,  they  say.  Now, 
Palmer,  can  you  expect  that,  if  Mrs.  Skelwith's  cut,  your  cook  will 
be  tolerated  ?' 

*  We'd  better  be  making  for  the  boat,  if  we're  going/  was  Major 
Palmer's  only  reply. 

And  presently,  after  the  usual  leave-taking,  we  observed  the 
fine  figure  of  Major  Palmer  and  the  more  angular  form  of  Lane 
Smithers  in  the  distance,  as  they  approached  the  boat,  which, 
laden  with  all  sorts  of  commodities  besides  human  beings,  had 
come  inshore  from  the  steamer  to  take  off  the  passengers.  Ma- 
jor Palmer,  being  no  better  than  when  he  started,  was  returning  ; 
and,  as  we  saw  no  more  of  him,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
know  that,  after  all,  he  gave  his  innamorata  notice  to  leave  in- 
stead of  marrying  her,  his  consideration  for  his  position  in  the 
county  being  too  strong  even  for  the  strongest  of  the  passions.  That 
position — the  reward  of  self-denial — he  still  holds ;  and  in  regard  to 
Lane  Smithers' s  testimonial,  his  name  remained  on  the  subscription- 
list.  The  testimonial  in  question  was  presented  as  a  wind-up  to  the 
fete  before  mentioned  as  announced  to  be  given  in  the  interests  of 
Conservatism;  though  there  were  many  Conservatives,  even  in  the 
county  of  Exeshirc,  who  thought  that  a  giantess,  a  baby  with  two 
heads,  six  dirty  men,  who  performed  a  rather  questionable  bit  of  stage 
sensation ;  a  dreary  tumbler  and  a  drearier  clown ;  an  unusually  bad 
set  of  Christys'  Minstrels,  and  a  pyrotechnist  who  distinctly  failed  ; 
an  unhappy  animal  goaded  and  bullied  into  the  performance  of  some 
stupid  tricks,  and  hence  called  a  performing  dog;  a  girl  who  jumped, 
in  tights,  through  a  hoop,  and  a  man  who  was  the  hit  of  the  pro- 
gramme, and  drew  almost  all  the  spectators,  by  affording  them  the 
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attractive  though  antique  spectacle  of  a  human  being  grinning  through 
h  horse-collar, — there  were,  I  say,  some  Conservatives,  even  in  Exe- 
shire,  who  thought  that  the  Conservative  cause  ought  to  lose  rather 
than  to  gain,  by  being  advocated  in  this  manner,  and  that  thus  to 
advocate  it  was  an  insult  to  the  understanding  of  the  British  public. 
However,  the  fete  went  off  well,  and  the  better  for  its  finale, 
which,  as  before  observed,  was  the  presentation  to  Lane  Smithers  of 
his  testimonial.  His  choice  was  a  portrait,  for  which  he  had  sat. 
A  letter  received  from  him  shortly  after  he  left  us  enclosed  several 
photographs,  each  taken  in  a  different  attitude,  and  requested  my 
opinion  as  to  which  of  them  should  be  followed  in  sitting  for  the 
portrait.  The  latter  representation  was  presented  to  its  excellent 
original  by  an  archdeacon,  in  a  speech  which  was  described  by  the 
county  papers  as  felicitous  and  complimentary.  No  doubt  it  occupies 
a  prominent  position  now  in  Lane  Smithers' s  dining-room.  The 
county  papers  aforesaid  state  that  it  represents  Mr.  Lane  Smithers 
standing,  with  his  legs  firmly  planted  (the  artist  had  softened  the 
straddle),  upon  his  lawn  in  front  of  his  residence  (Smithers  Hall),  in 
ji  contemplative  attitude,  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  roll,  by  which 
is  indicated  his  effective  pamphlet  entitled  '  A  few  Remarks  upon 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Girdlestone's  insidious  Attempts  to  demoralise  our 
Agricultural  Population.'  In  the  left  hand  of  the  worthy  gentleman 
a  hunting-whip  is  depicted,  as  some  concession  to  that  side  of  his 
character  which  is  so  well  known  in  connection  with  the  North-Exe- 
shire  Harriers.  The  portrait  bears  the  following  subscription  upon 
a  raised  silver  plate  : 

Presented  to 

LANK  SMITHERS,  Esq.  J.l\ 

Iiv  the  Clergy  urn  I  Gentry  of  the  North  of  Exe>liin\ 

As  a  general  Token  of  Esteem,  and  with  special  Reference  to  the 

I>i:i'TH  «»F  Reflection  and  judicious  Roldnkss  or  Assertion 

Wliicli  characterise  his 

POLITICAL   AND  SOCIAL   OPINIONS. 

Chapter  IX. 

'THOU  SllALi*  NOT  BEAR  FALSE  WITNESS  AUAINST  THY  NEIGHBOUR.' 

As — to  return  to  Angeliquc,  her  father,  Dalton,  and  myself, 
who  continued  the  exploration  of  Skye  which  the  two  others  aban- 
doned— we  pushed  farther  into  the  heart  of  the  solitary  stern  island, 
some  clouds  hegan  to  appear  and  rapidly  to  gather  and  increase. 
Dalton,  who  was  not  visiting  Skye  for  the  first  time,  had  fixed  upon 
a  sort  of  half-way  house  for  our  day's  excursion,  where,  he  said,  he 
had  rested  before  ;  and  by  the  time  we  approached  it,  almost  all  the 
skv  was  overcast,  and  the  first  claps  of  a  thunderstorm  were  sound- 
ing nearer  and  nearer.     M.  ua  aw^fc  dt  VSaa  ^^  xs&ranfam  road — 
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advancing  as  fast  as  we  could  in  order  to  escape  the  approaching 
storm — we  came  into  view  of  the  house.  Anywhere  else  it  would 
have  been  regarded  as  a  poor  cottage  enough,  but  it  had  a  roof 
that  was  thickly  thatched,  and  a  door  and  windows,  which  addi- 
tions made  it,  in  Skye,  superior  to  the  run  of  the  hovels  in  which 
the  islemen  live.  There  was  a  graveyard,  too,  hard  by  the  cottage 
which  we  were  about  to  enter.  I  had  stopped  even  in  the  storm 
to  look  at  the  hills  that  rise,  like  a  wild  crest,  on  the  eastern  edge 
of  the  Atlantic,  the  song-famous  Guchullins,  when  Dalton,  falling  be- 
hind the  rest,  spoke  to  me.  We  had  talked  together  very  little  of 
late,  and  anything  like  real  friendship  had  ceased  between  us. 

'  You  have  been  considerably  perplexed  by  my  conduct  lately, 
Alison,'  Dalton  said.  'It  was  merely  a  prolonged  scheme.  I 
brought — ' 

He  ran  forward  to  assist  Angelique,  who  was  at  the  door  of  tie 
cottage  by  this  time,  to  descend  from  her  pony. 

We  were  received  inside  the  house  by  a  woman  of  middle  age, 
and  of  an  appearance  which  was  in  direct  contrast  to  that  of  the  wild 
Skye-women  of  the  village.  This  woman  looked  very  like  a  matron 
attached  to  some  public  institution.  Dalton  shook  hands  with  her. 
She  had  made  preparations  for  our  arrival.  We  sat  down  to  lunch 
in  the  cottage  ;  Angelique's  dainty  appearance  (she  was  attired  in  a 
pink  jupon)  was  a  contrast  also  to  the  poor  interior.  There  was  no 
furniture  except  a  common  deal  table,  one  worn  rush-plaited  chair, 
two  or  three  long  benches,  and,  on  either  side  of  the  fireplace,  a 
stone  seat  covered  with  turf,  and  smoke-darkened  wattled  walls. 

'  I  wonder,1  Angelique  said,  '  that  in  an  exposed  island  like  this 
the  cottages  are  so  wretched.     Do  you  live  here  in  the  winter?' 

'  Yes,  my  lady.' 

'  And  by  yourself?' 

'  Yes,  my  lady ;  and  better  people  than  I — a  gentleman  and  his 
wife,  who  was  a  lady,  and  their  four  children — lived  here  before  me 
through  several  winters.' 

'  A  gentleman  and  a  lady  live  here !'  Miss  Lefevre  exclaimed, 
taking  up  a  two- pronged  steel  fork  as  if  she  was  afraid  of  it.  '  They 
cannot  have  been  respectable  people.' 

'  Misfortunes,  brought  about  by  unjust  treatment,'  Dalton  re- 
marked, '  may  happen  to  any  one ;  might  happen  even  to — well,  I 
won't  say  to  myself,  for  I  don't  lay  claim  to  respectability  in  the 
conventional  sense  of  the  word,  but  even  to  yourself. ' 

Angelique  coloured  a  little.  The  slightest  touch  of  a  rebuke  al- 
ways, I  had  noticed,  angered  her. 

'  I  am  sorry  I  have  brought  you  to  so  poor  a  place,  Miss  Lefevre, 
but  you  know  it  is  well  for  every  one  to  see  life  from  the  opposite 
side  to  that  from  which  they  generally  view  it.' 

Bbcoxd  Smbibs,  Vol.  IX.  F.S.  Vol.  XIX.  O^ 
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'  Perhaps/  Angelique  said.     '  Bat  do  you  mean  to  say  that  a 

lady  once  lived  in  this  wretched  place  ?' 

'  Yes,  my  lady ;  the  gentleman,  her  husband,  was  very  poor.  He 

was  a  scholar,  they  say,  and  he  used  to  wander  mostly  about  the 

country,  looking  at  the  mountains,  and  I  believe  he  wrote  verses 

about  them.1 

'  How  did  he  live  ?     Not  by  writing  verses,  I  suppose  ?' 

1  He  lived  by  teaching  the  farmers'  children  ;  they  used  to  sit 

on  those  benches.    But  he  was  next  door  to  being  famished  at  times, 

he  and  his  wife,  and  the  little  children  too  ;  they  had  hardly  clothes 

or  firing. ' 

'  Poor  little  things!'  said  Angelique  ;   '  where  are  they  now  ?' 
'  The  lady  and  the  children,'  said  the  woman,  '  are  in  England. 

Mr.  Dalton  sent  me  down  to  arrange  for  their  being  comfortably 

started  ;  I  don't  know  what  they  would  not  have  suffered  but  for 

Mr.  Dalton.' 

*  Dear  me,  dear  me,  Dalton,'  said  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lefevre,  with 
a  very  passable  affectation  of  being  affected.  ' "  A  cup  of  cold  water 
to  one  of  these  little  ones."  Angelique,  do  you  perceive — excuse  me 
saying  so  to  your  face,  Dalton — do  you  perceive  how  admirably  Mr. 
Dalton  must  have  behaved  ?' 

*  Indeed,  he  has  behaved  admirably,'  Angelique  said,  smiling 
one  of  her  most  effective  smiles  on  Dalton.  (  Then  this  unfortunate 
gentleman  was  a  friend  of  yours,  Mr.  Dalton  ?' 

'  Yes,'  Dalton  returned ;  '  he  was  a  friend  of  longer  standing 
even  than  Alison  here.  I  did  what  little  I  could  to  serve  him  and 
his.     I  intend  to  act  in  the  same  way  towards  Alison.' 

'  I  trust  that  Mr.  Alison  will  find  others  prepared  to  do  the  same,' 
said  the  Be  v.  Mr.  Lefevre,  in  reference  to  the  last  apparently  gra- 
tuitous statement.  'I,'  he  added,  with  a  sort  of  cordial  jocularity, 
'  am  prepared  to  act  towards  him  as  you  propose  to  act,  Dalton ; 
and  so  are  you,  Angelique,  are  you  not,  love  ?' 

'Most  certainly,'  said  Angelique,  smiling  this  time  upon  me. 

1  There  should  be  more  of  truth  and  of  faith  in  the  world,'  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Lefevre  said,  fervently.  '  As  a  rule,  in  these  modern 
days  we  have  no  time  to  make  friends ;  but  I  trust,  Angelique,  that 
we  shall  retain  both  Dalton  and  Alison  in  that  category.' 

'  I  should  so  like  to  have  known  this  friend  of  yours,  Mr.  Dalton/ 
said  Angelique.  '  So  interesting,  a  man  such  as  he  must  have  been, 
reduced  to  so  low  a  pass ;  nearly  famished,  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren.' 

'  Yes,  it  was  little  thought  in  his  brilliant  days  at  Cambridge 
that  he  would  come  to  such  an  end  as  this,  in  a  hovel  in  Skye/  said 
Dalton. 

'  What  was  his  name?'    \w£eYu\\\e  v\*Y*A. 

'  The  storm  has  passei  on^t,'  *\\\\\>*v\^\v  ^*\\\«  \k>  ^A\  *  ^\- 
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dow  as  there  was,  *  there  has  been  no  thunder  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  Will  you  come  with  me  outside,  Miss  Lefevre  ?  you  must  be 
tired  of  this  miserable  cottage.'  As  he  rose  from  the  table,  Dalton 
gave  a  quick  beckoning  look,  which  I  interpreted  to  mean,  Follow  us. 
Dalton  opened  the  adjoining  lych-gate  with  some  difficulty,  for  it 
had  half  fallen  and  was  rotted,  and  entering  the  graveyard,  offered 
the  young  lady  his  arm.  She  took  it,  and  the  pink  jupon  passed 
airily  and  elegantly  along  such  a  path  as  was  traceable  amid  the ' 
overgrowing  grasses. 

Suddenly  Dalton  stopped,  with  Miss  Lefevre  upon  his  arm.  I, 
walking  a  few  yards  behind,  unseen  by  her,  noticed  her  give  a  quick 
look  at  him,  and  from  the  glimpse  I  had  of  her  in  profile,  I  caught 
a  conscious  expression  upon  her  face — conscious  of  approaching 
triumph.  At  last,  in  that  lonely  dreary  Skye  graveyard,  of  all  places 
in  the  world,  he  was  about  to  make  his  long-deferred  proposal. 

'  You  asked   me  just  now,  Miss  Lefevre,'  said  Dalton,  in   a  . 
firmer  and  graver  voice  than  Miss  Lefevre  probably  expected,  '  what 
was  the  name  of  my  friend  whose  life  was  so  unfortunate,  even  to  the 
extent  of  romance.' 

'  Yes.  What  was  it  you  wanted  to  show  me — -these  hills  ?  They 
look  almost  like  ghosts.'  Angelique,  speaking,  looked  towards 
where,  far  away  beyond  the  rupture  of  the  links  of  the  nearer  moun- 
tains, the  wild  Cuchullin  range  looked  wilder  than  ever  in  a  spectral 
lurid  light  beneath  the  thunder-cloud  that,  by  this  time,  had  verged 
towards  the  long  line  of  its  fantastic  peaks. 

*  No,  I  did  not  want  you  to  see  them,  but  something  else,'  Dal- 
ton said. 

'  0,  Mr.  Dalton,  what  a  flash  !  Had  we  not  better  take  shelter 
again?'  Angelique  said,  really  frightened  and  clinging  to  his  arm, 
with  some  little  loss  of  her  usual  attention  to  deportment. 

'It  is  not  raining  yet,'  Dalton  replied,  releasing  himself  and 
stooping  down  upon  one  knee  upon  the  nearest  grave. 

Meanwhile  the  thunderstorm,  which  had  apparently  been  on  its 
departure  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago,  was  returning,  after  the  manner 
of  thunderstorms.  Angelique  was  alarmed,  and,  perceiving  me  for  the 
first  time,  stepped  back  to  my  side  as  Dalton  stepped  forward.  It  was 
a  mark  of  preference  for  which  I  would  have  stood  under  a  hundred 
tropic  thunderstorms. 

'  Look,'  said  Dalton,  in  half  a  minute,  during  which  he  had  been 
drawing  back  some  ferns  which  had  grown  up  so  as  to  hide  the  in- 
scription upon  a  gravestone,  newer,  probably,  than  most  of  them  in 
the  graveyard,  as  it  was  not  broken,  though  it,  even,  had  so  far  par- 
taken of  the  general  neglect  as  to  have  sunk  into  the  weed- strewn 
ground  more  deeply  on  one  side  than  on  the  other.  *  Look,  Mi&% 
Lefevre,'  said  Dalton,  turning  round  to  the  g&VVs-tafc«&fc\  ^tV,  *», 
bending,  he  held  the  ferns  back  from  that  neg\ec\fc&  mlJl  &fi»et\£&. 
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gravestone.  '  Here  is  what  I  brought  you  to  see,  not  from  yonder 
cottage  only,  but  from  your  father's  house  in  Exeshire.  You  asked 
me  to  tell  you  the  name  of  my  friend ;  it  is  here,  upon  this  stone. 
Bead  it.' 

'  Dalton,'  I  exclaimed  the  instant  I  saw  the  name,  '  this  is  cruel, 
most  cruel.' 

Angelique  had  turned  quite  white ;  she  seized  my  arm ;  for  the 
name  she  read  upon  the  gravestone  was 

Claude  Decatur, 
Aged  29. 

'  Listen  to  me,  Alison ;  I  have  acted  for  your  benefit  through- 
out,1 said  Dalton  sternly.  He  had  left  the  ferns  to  slip  back  again 
over  the  simple  inscription,  and  was  standing  up,  facing  us. 

*  Listen,  Angelique  Lefevre,'  he  said,  making  a  backward  gesture 
with  one  hand  towards  the  grave ;  *  this  is  your  work.  Persistently, 
month  after  month,  you  laid  yourself  out  with  all  the  powers  of  at- 
traction which  you  possess — and  they  are  great — and  with  all  the 
art  of  using  them  which  you  possess — and  that  is  greater  still — you 
laid  yourself  out  to  draw  Claude  Decatur's  affections  from  his  wife, 
that  is,  to  do  your  best  to  destroy  the  holiest  kind  of  mutual  happi- 
ness that  Heaven  has  ordained.  It  so  happened  that  Decatur's 
moral  nature  was  strong,  and  was  farther  strengthened  by  Christ's 
religion.  The  better  for  you;  otherwise  the  tempter  might  have 
been  involved  in  the  ruin  caused  by  the  temptation.' 

*  Mr.  Alison,  may  I  appeal  to  you  against  this  insult  ?*  said  An- 
gelique, drawing  nearer  to  me,  and  with  that  look  upon  her  face  which 
some  people  said  was  wicked. 

'  I  think,  Dalton,  you  should  not  make  surmises,'  I  said. 

'  But  it  also  happened,'  said  Dalton,  utterly  disregarding  both  oi 
us,  '  that  Claude  Decatur  had  married  very  early  in  life,  and  that  his 
wife  became  his  wife  rather  by  reason  of  her  own  affection  than  of 
his.  In  such  cases  there  is  always  a  possibility,  even  with  men  bound 
by  the  strictest  principle,  that  a  stronger  feeling  may  afterwards  arise 
in  another  direction ;  and  so  it  was  in  the  case  of  Claude  Decatur. 
Miss  Angelique  Lefevre,  hence,  did  not  lay  herself  out  for  him  in  vain; 
and,  in  addition,  he  was  deceived,  as  others  have  been,  Alison,  into 
a  far  higher  idea  of  her  character  than  that  character,  if  fairly  ex- 
amined, can  sustain.  He  too  was  in  fault — that  must  be  allowed ; 
he  was  vain,  perhaps,  and  believed  in  one  in  whom  he  ought  not, 
on  reasonable  grounds,  to  have  trusted.  But,  at  all  events,  he 
did  his  best.  The  matter,  of  course,  was  a  difficult  and  a  delicate 
one.  He  attempted  to  induce  her  to  quit  the  neighbourhood  tto 
which  he  himself  was  bound)  for  a  time.  In  so  doing,  he  was 
compelled  to  point  out  to  her  that  her  very  demonstrative  behaviour, 
especially  in  her  position  as  his  rector's  daughter,  was  perilous  to 
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the  moral  and  religious  interests  of  the  parish.    It  would  have  been 
well  if  he  had  done  so  much,  and  no  more ;  but,  viewing  it  as  some 
moral  palliation  for  her  conduct,  he  intimated  to  her,  in  an  anti-con- 
ventional spirit  certainly,  that  he  returned  her  affection,  so  far  as  her 
feelings  towards  him  deserved  that  name.     Decatur's  strict  life  had 
prevented  him  from  obtaining  much  knowledge  of  the  female  charac- 
ter ;  this  admission  would  have  been  the  last  a  Lothario  would  have 
made.     Miss  Lefevre  turned  it  against  him  ;  she  had  not  made 
any  admission,  he  had ;  and  thus  Miss  Lefevre  obtained  the  oppor- 
tunity of  turning  an  extenuation  of  her  conduct  into  an  insult  to 
her  character.    As  any  one  but  Claude  Decatur  would  have  expected, 
she  acted — having  already  shown  herself  to  be  a  girl  of  low  princi- 
ple— upon  those  low  principles.     She  told  her  father  her  own  story, 
and  he  told  his  to  the  bishop ;  who,  being  more  anxious,  perhaps, 
to  conciliate  his  beneficed  clergy  than  to  vindicate  their  curates, 
listened  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lefevre's  widely  different  account  of  the  mat- 
ter, and  to  the  statements  which  Angelique  Lefevre  made.     She  as- 
serted her  own  utter  innocence  in  thought,  word,  and  deed;  she  also 
charged  Claude  with  a  personal  outrage,  and  thus  he  was  dismissed 
at  once  from  his  curacy.     Such  a  dismissal  was  his  ruin,  of  course. 
He  could  obtain  no  employment  in  his  profession,  and  but— but  for 
the  aid  of  a  friend,  he  and  his  family  would  have  been  starved  into 
the  workhouse.     He  was  ostracised  by  society ;  the  disgrace  preyed 
upon  his  mind,  which  was  poetical,  and  therefore,  of  course,  ultra- 
sensitive, and  drove  him  hither  to  the  most  uninhabited  spot  he  could 
find.    He  died,  in  a  few  years,  of  mortification,  disappointment,  and 
injustice ;  and  I  hold  Angelique  Lefevre  to  be  answerable  for  his 
death.    And  if,  Alison,  you  act  on  the  suggestion  which  I  have  little 
doubt  her  father  has  made  to  you,  as  he  has  to  me,  and  marry  her, 
I  shall  know  that  I  left  no  stone  unturned  to  save  my  second  friend 
from  the  woman  who  brought  ruin  and  death  upon  my  first.' 

Angeliquc's  eyes  glittered.  She  forgot  the  thunder  that  was  now 
rolling  round  us  seldomer.  Her  face  was  one  rose  of  lovely  anger, 
and  I  felt  as  I  looked  at  her  that  she  had  me  in  her  power ;  that 
Dalton's  labour  had  been  in  vain ;  that  his  attempt  to  supplant  me, 
which  I  now  perceived  to  have  been  an  elaborate  manoeuvre  for  my 
rescue,  and  even  this  last  dramatic  stroke,  were  futile  against  the 
fatal  charm  of  Angelique's  grace  and  auburn-tinted  hair.  It  was  a 
spell  stronger  than  Acrasia's,  for  from  that  Guyon  escaped. 

*  If  you  have  brought  me  here  to  insult  me,  sir,'  Angelique  said, 
fairer  than  ever  in  her  indignation,  '  I  appeal  to  Mr.  Alison,  who  is 
a  gentleman,  for  protection  ;'  and  she  touched  my  arm  :  thrill  upon 
thrill  went  through  me.  '  If  I  had  known  you  were  a  friend  of  this 
— this  fellow,'  she  pointed  with  one  of  her  lavender -gloved  fingers 
scornfully  to  the  gravestone,  '  I  should  have  been  more  careful  against 
you,  sir.     As  for  your  charges,  it  is  quite  a  sufficient  answer  that 
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the  bishop  heard  the  case,  and  dismissed  the  man  from  his  curacy. 
I  never  encouraged  him ;  he  insulted  and  outraged  me.  He  was 
justly  punished,  was  he  not,  Mr.  Alison  V 

'  It  was  a  heavy  punishment,'  I  said.  '  Ruin  of  himself,  and  of 
his  wife  and  family ;  lifelong  poverty  for  them,  and  an  early  death 
to  end  his  misery  for  him.  Once,  he  was  thought  of  highly  and  hope- 
fullv.  I,  who  knew  him  in  his  brilliant  davs,  cannot  but  feel  sad- 
dened,  finding,  here,  what  the  end  of  them  has  been.  But  if  he  in- 
sulted you — and  I  do  not  doubt  that  he  did  so  most  grossly — Miss 
Lefevre,  all  the  punishment  was  deserved,  and  more  than  deserved.' 

'  He  insulted  me  worse  even  than  Mr.  Dalton  has  now  insulted 
me,'  said  Angelique,  stamping  her  delicate  foot  on  the  grass.  '  He  in- 
sulted an  innocent  girl,  and  tried  to  take  away  her  reputation.    He — ' 

Angelique  did  not  complete  her  sentence,  for  at  this  moment, 
as  Dalton  afterwards  told  me,  the  thunderstorm,  which  had  now  for 
some  time  been  silent,  though  it  was  still  impending  black  above 
our  heads,  burst  into  a  final  glare  and  crash,  this,  as  often  happens, 
being  as  wrell  its  worst  as  its  last  outbreak.  A  broad  sheet  of  livid 
flame  transfigured,  momentarily,  the  barren  moorlands  and  hills  into 
some  portion,  which  Martin  might  have  painted,  of  the  dreaded  nether 
regions,  that  arc  covered  always  with  a  fiery  darkness.  Such  a 
strength  of  lurid  splendour  was  thrown  out,  for  the  moment,  from 
the  thundercloud,  that  it  made  the  lower  vapours  transparent,  burn- 
ing through  them ;  and,  for  an  instant,  two  or  three  points  of  the 
hidden  Cuchullins  flashed  into  view,  with  a  strange,  distant,  weird- 
like aspect,  and  out  again. 

This  was  Dalton's  description.  I  was  stunned,  for  a  minute 
at  least,  and  neither  saw  the  lightning  nor  heard  the  thunder. 
Dalton  was  supporting  me  when  I  returned  to  consciousness,  but 
where  was  Angelique  ?  I  looked  for  her  instinctively  while  my 
senses  were  returning.  There  she  lav  across  Decatur's  grave,  stunned 
apparently.  She  had  been  standing  close  beside  me,  and  the  electric 
shock  which  had  had  its  effect  on  me,  had  naturally  reached  her, 
and  with  more  severity,  as  it  appeared,  for  she  was  still  unconscious 
when  I  had  recovered.  I  rushed  forward ;  I  stooped  over  lur. 
Dalton,  with  more  coolness,  placed  his  hand  under  her  head. 

'  Jinn  for  some  water,  Valentine!'  I  exclaimed  wildlv  ;  '1  v.  ill 
support  her.      Angelique,  Angelique  !' 

But  Dalton  did  not  move.  He  drew  her  brown  deep  hair,  which 
had  fallen  in  some  disorder  over  her  forehead,  back,  and  pointed  to 
a  mark  or  puncture  on  her  temple,  blue  in  colour,  and  looked  up  at 
me.  That  glance  carried  conviction.  I  looked  at  her  face,  and  I 
knew  that  Angelic  pie  Lefevre — who  was  lying  across  the  grave  of 
the  man  she  had  wronged,  pale,  and  with  that  curious  wild  or  wicked 
expression  which  1  have  before  noted  fixed  on  her  countenance — 
was  dead. 
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The  speech  of  the  Attorney-general  at  the  presentation  of  a  testi- 
monial to  Sir  Sterndale  Bennett  was  a  recognition  of  the  status  of 
music,  which,  though  full  late,  was  very  refreshing.  It  came  also 
singularly  enough  at  a  time  when  a  grave  debate  had  taken  place  at 
the  School-Board  as  to  whether  music  should  or  should  not  form  a 
branch  of  education ;  an  additional  instance  of  what  ignorance  of  funda- 
mental principles  may  be  found  in  these  '  progressive  minds.' 

They  sinned,  however,  in  good  company,  for  up  to  the  present 
time  our  universities  and  the  highest  schools  of  learning  take  no 
notice  of  music.  If  they  do,  it  is  endured  on  sufferance  only,  and  its 
study  is  made  subservient  to  every  other  branch  of  instruction.  It 
is  true  there  are  degrees  for  music  in  our  universities,  but  those 
who  take  them  are  few  and  far  between.  The  examinations  are 
only  interesting  for  undergraduates,  the  magnates  of  the  university 
wrapping  themselves  up  in  their  robes,  and  regarding  the  whole  affair 
as  too  frivolous  for  their  sublimities. 

And  yet  these  school-boards  might  really  as  well  have  debated 
whether  reading  should  be  taught  in  the  schools,  for  how  to  read  is 
surely  as  important  as  the  act  of  reading,  and  this  knowledge  can 
only  be  properly  acquired  by  the  study  of  music.  So  also  the  heads 
of  our  universities  have  not  yet  recognised  the  fact,  that  if  only  be- 
cause all  elocutionary  efforts  depend  for  their  success  on  the  know- 
ledge theoretically  or  practically  (that  is  by  habit)  of  certain  musical 
laws,  music  ought  to  form  a  branch  of  every  gentleman's  education. 
No  man  can  speak  without  this  dependence  on  music,  and  surely 
what  we  cannot  do  without,  it  is  well  to  comprehend  efficiently. 

The  want  of  this  comprehension  is  everywhere  around  us.  Wit- 
ness that  half-hour's  sermon,  delivered  in  a  monotonous  voice  which 
is  enough  to  irritate  any  one  against  the  whole  subject  matter,  and 
to  drone  into  somnolence  those  who  are  not  irritated.  Why,  almost 
on  the  threshold  of  the  study  of  music  the  clergyman  would  have 
learned  that  the  ear  cannot  endure  monotony  of  tone,  and  practically 
he  would  have  seen  that  whenever  tones  are  even  once  repeated  in 
music  they  are  almost  invariably  softer  or  louder,  or  quicker  or 
slower,  but  always  treated  so  as  to  avoid  monotony.  Members  of 
parliament  and  public  speakers  also  would  quickly  understand  why 
it  is  so  often  said  of  them  that  their  speeches  are  better  read  than 
heard.  It  would  be  an  insult  to  say  this  of  a  singer,  as  we  are  ac- 
customed to  call  a  person  who  reads  or  speaks  the  melody  of  some 
one  else  instead  of  his  own.     But  why?    There  is  no  difference  be- 
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tween  speaking  and  singing  except  in  degree :  you  do  not  pnt  a  new 
pipe  in  your  throat  when  you  begin  to  sing ;  you  exercise  the  same 
organs  of  the  voice  in  both  cases.  Every  person  has  his  own  natu- 
ral song,  as  the  blackbird,  the  thrush,  and  the  canary  have  their 
song.  If  you  do  not  see  a  person,  you  know  him  if  you  hear  him 
speak.  Although  you  do  not  hear  what  he  says,  you  know  him  by 
his  inflection  of  voice,  by  his  melody — in  fact  by  his  song. 

The  case  may  be  stated  thus.  You  sing  a  melody  with  certain 
intervals,  you  speak  a  melody  with  uncertain  intervals.  A  person 
alone  may  walk  with  uncertain  measure,  but  in  company  of  ano- 
ther or  more  he  will  *  march.'  And  herein  he  insensibly  follows 
the  musical  laws  of  rhythm,  by  which  alone  the  consentaneous  walk 
of  the  two  or  more  could  be  taken  with  comfort.  So  in  like  manner 
it  may  be  said  that  when  you  speak  you  sing,  and  when  you  sing 
you  speak.  But  when  you  speak  you  sing  your  own  spontaneous 
melody,  and  when  you  sing  you  speak  the  melody  already  written 
for  you.  Since,  then,  a  man  cannot  avoid  singing,  it  is  surely  self- 
evident  that  he  ought  to  learn  to  do  what  he  is  obliged  to  do,  and 
which  if  he  does  not  know  how  to  do  he  must  do  badly. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts  it  would  be  ludicrous  if  it  were  not  pain- 
ful to  witness  the  satisfied  smile  beaming  on  the  countenance  of 
the  university  professor  as  he  says,  '  I  know  nothing  of  music  ;'  as 
if  it  were  a  meritorious  thing  to  be  ignorant.  He  has  read  a  good 
deal  of  Sparta,  knows  that  at  least  she  was  not  effeminate,  and  has 
doubtless  admired  her  laws.  Has  he  met  with  the  following  edict, 
which  most  forcibly  shows  the  universality  of  the  study  of  music  at 
that  time,  and  the  careful  attention  it  received  from  the  State '? 

*  Whereas  Timotheus  the  Milesian,  coming  to  our  city,  has  dis- 
honoured our  ancient  music,  and  despising  the  lyre  of  seven  strings 
has,  by  the  introduction  of  a  greater  variety  of  notes,  corrupted  the 
ears  of  our  youth,  and  by  the  number  of  his  strings  and  the  novelty 
of  his  melody  has  given  to  our  music  an  effeminate  and  artificial 
dress,  instead  of  the  plain  and  orderly  one  in  which  it  has  hitherto 
appeared,  rendering  melody  infamous  by  composing  in  the  chro- 
matic instead  of  the  enharmonic :  the  kings  and  the  ephori  have  re- 
solved to  pass  censure  upon  Timotheus  for  these  things;  and  farther, 
to  oblige  him  to  cut  oil*  all  the  superfluous  strings  of  his  eleven, 
leaving  him  only  the  seven  tones ;  and  to  banish  him  from  our  city ; 
that  men  may  be  warned  for  the  future  not  to  introduce  into  Sparta 
any  unbecoming  customs.' 

Writers  on  music  are  not  agreed  as  to  what  proficiency  the  an- 
cients attained  in  music.  Some  believe  that  it  was  very  considerable, 
and  that  their  music  was  very  elaborate.  In  the  absence  of  the 
compositions  of  the  ancients,  these  advocates  cite  the  powerful  de- 
scriptions of  the  effects  of  music  which  appear  side  by  side  with 
descriptions  of  poetry,  painting,  and  sculpture,  of  which  we  ourselves 
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have  ocular  evidences.  And  it  has  been  argued  that,  as  they  had 
attained  so  great  proficiency  in  the  sister  arts,  it  is  illogical  to  sup- 
pose that  they  were  not  as  proficient  in  music  as  in  other  arts, 
especially  as  the  panegyrics  of  contemporary  poets  mention  them 
all  with  the  same  proportion  of  praise.  Others  consider  they  could 
have  had  nothing  worthy  the  name  of  music,  in  consequence  of  the 
imperfection  and  ponderosity  of  their  instruments,  and  the  absence 
of  notation.  But  it  is  not  essential  for  music  to  be  elaborate  to  be 
effective.  The  very  simplest  strains  frequently  have  a  great  effect 
upon  the  mind ;  and  those  acquainted  with  music  will  readily  re- 
member phrases  of  a  most  simple  character  which  nevertheless 
have  produced,  within  their  own  knowledge,  effects  worthy  of  the 
greatest  encomiums  of  ancient  writers. 

The  Spartan  '  act*  which  we  have  cited  would  favour  the  latter 
idea : — that  the  music  of  the  ancients  was  such  as  appealed  to  the 
sentiments,  and  that  its  object  was  rather  to  ennoble  than  to  amuse. 
We  know  there  was  great  earnestness  in  what  they  did.  At  the 
Olympic  games,  where  music  proclaimed  the  conqueror,  and  added 
another  laurel  to  his  crown,  the  performers  wore  a  head-dress  with 
straps  and  bands  to  save  their  cheeks  from  breaking.  It  was  a  com- 
mon thing  for  the  performers,  after  one  of  these  entertainments,  to 
rejoice  that  they  had  not  rent  their  cheeks  nor  burst  their  blood- 
vessels. Lucian  relates  that  a  young  flute-player  named  Harmonides, 
at  his  first  public  performance  at  the  Olympic  games,  began  a  solo 
with  so  violent  a  blast  that  he  '  breathed  his  last  into  his  flute,  and 
died  upon  the  spot.1  Perhaps  Shakespeare,  when  he  made  King 
Lear  cry,  'Blow,  winds,  and  crack  your  cheeks!'  had  somewhat  of 
this  in  his  memory. 

We  know  also  that  up  to  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  has 
left  us  such  a  strange  inventory  of  his  musical  instruments  as  throws 
Nebuchadnezzar's  list  into  the  shade,  and  during  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth and  Charles,  music  occupied  its  legitimate  position  in  the 
church,  the  court,  and  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  But  then  came 
the  sour  age  of  the  Puritans,  when  music  and  all  the  other  arts 
were  looked  on  as  devices  of  Satan.  Though  Milton,  who  was  courtly 
and  chivalrous,  and  a  musician,  recommends  —  in  his  tractate  on 
education,  written  while  ho  was  Latin  secretary  to  Cromwell  —  the 
study  of  music  as  a  part  of  the  regular  training  of  young  men ;  and 
though  Cromwell  himself  loved  music,  and  is  said  to  have  paced  the 
lonely  halls  at  midnight  while  his  favourite  played  soft  music  on  the 
organ,  with  the  people  a  hard  ascetic  spirit  was  driving  forth  all 
that  was  beautiful  in  art.  A  little  glimmer  came  again  after  the 
Restoration  ;  but  the  Dutch  king,  with  the  soul  of  a  cobbler,  gave 
the  finishing  stroke,  and  art  of  every  description  was  lost  in  the 
black  night  which  followed. 

George  IV.  was  well  educated  in  music ;  and  there  are  those  now 
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living  who  have  played  quartettes  with  him  at  the  Pavilion  at  Brigh- 
ton. This  appears  to  have  been  the  period  when  music  again  lifted 
up  its  head  in  this  country.  Opera  had  had  a  hard  time  of  it ;  and 
though  Handel  had  in  the  meantime  lived  and  flourished,  he  had 
plenty  of  difficulties  to  contend  with,  and  little  dreamed  of  the  appre- 
ciation with  which  his  great  works  would  be  welcomed  a  few  years 
afterwards.  The  state  of  musical  education  at  that  time  may  be  esli- 
mated  by  the  fact  that,  desiring  to  give  a  performance  of  the  Messiah 
in  the  country,  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  idea  from  the  in- 
ability of  the  choir  of  Bangor  Cathedral  to  sing  the  choruses. 

The  wretchedly  depressing  influences  of  the  Puritan  age  and 
ideas  are  not  yet  eradicated.  It  is  but  a  short  time  since  that  art 
has  again  flourished  in  England ;  and  music  unfortunately,  when  it 
again  became  studied  and  appreciated,  was  looked  upon  rather  as  an 
amusement  than  an  elevating  and  refining  influence ;  and  was  treated 
as  a  toy,  to  be  taken  up  in  leisure  hours,  and  of  no  real  importance 
as  an  art,  still  less  to  be  studied  as  a  science. 

With  much  jealousy  also  has  it  been  regarded  in  —  what  was 
certain  from  the  first  —  its  recognition  once  more  as  an  important 
element  of  religious  worship.  All  the  old  traditional  ideas  have 
been  arrayed  against  its  introduction ;  but  these  became  more  and 
more  feeble,  until  the  choral  service  bids  fair  to  be  the  rule  and  the 
read  service  the  exception.  Clergymen  of  the  most  pronounced 
evangelical  school,  who,  not  long  ago,  would  have  denounced  choral 
service,  now  write  in  its  favour,  expressing  their  belief  that  it  is  the 
only  proper  mode  of  worship,  und  that  the  anthem  brings  out  more 
forcibly  the  words  of  Scripture  than  could  any  mere  reading.  Non- 
conformists, who  hated  chanting,  now  use  it  more  than  the  Church 
herself ;  while  their  organs  are  as  large  as  those  of  the  cathedrals. 
And  most  of  all  evidencing  the  signs  of  the  times,  our  ueighhonis 
over  the  Border  are  relenting,  and  slowly  but  surely  impressing  tbf 
king  of  instruments  to  their  service. 

No  one  who  heard  it  will  readily  forget  the  performance  of 
Bach's  Pttssitut,  at  Eastertide,  in  Westminster  Abbey  in  1871,  acd 
repeated  at  the  Easter  of  1W72,  an  example  which  was  followed  hy 
several  other  churches.  While  this  identifies  Robert  Barn  by  with  tlk* 
adoption  of  oratorio  as  part  of  the  religious  worship  at  Westminster, 
a  similar  honour  will  be  given  to  Dr.  Stainer  at  St.  Paul's,  when,  on 
the  feast  of  the  Conversion,  before  these  pages  reach  the  rentier,  a 
full  selection  of  Mendelssohn's  great  oratorio  of  the  Apostle's  lit 
will  have  been  mven  as  the  anthem  at  the  ordinary  evening  serviiT, 
the  choir  being  increased  to  about  seventy,  supported  by  a  band  »»t 
forty  instruments. 

Though  music  has  thus  been  restored  to  its  dignified  and  prober 
position  as  an  integral  part  of  religious  worship,  it  is  not  to  the  clnirrh 
or  to  church  dignitaries  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  fact.     One  ol 
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the  greatest  difficulties  with  which  music  has  had  to  contend  is  tho 
ignorance  of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  understand  it.  The  greater 
part  of  the  ministrations  of  the  clergyman  are  viva  voce ;  but  where 
does  he  learn  to  use  his  voice,  to  manage  his  breath,  to  govern  his 
inflexions,  or  to  strengthen  the  organs  of  speaking  ?  All  these  things 
are  the  ABC  of  vocal  tuition,  the  very  first  things  that  would  have 
been  taught  him  had  he  studied  music.  Men  who  cannot  intone  by 
reason  of  having  no  educated  power  over  their  voices  will  be  certain 
to  be  fierce  opponents  of  a  choral  service,  on  the  same  principle 
that  people  always  object  to  what  they  do  not  understand.  The 
strongest  opponents  of  dancing  are  those  who  never  learned  to  dance. 

The  revival  of  music  in  the  church  came  from  the  people,  and  it 
may  be  interesting  to  note  the  influences  which  have  encouraged  the 
acceptation  of  a  high  class  of  music  by  the  popular  mind.  The 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society  had  much  to  do  v.  ith  this.  The  Ancient 
Concerts  and  the  Philharmonic  Societv  were  for  the  nobilities  of  the 
land,  but  the  Sacred  Harmonic  drew  its  audience  from  all  classes. 

The  court  had  also  much  to  do  with  it.  Her  most  gracious 
Majesty  is  a  good  musician  and  a  fine  executant  on  the  pianoforte. 
The  late  Prince  Consort  was  also  an  accomplished  musician.  The 
royal  parents  took  care  that  every  member  of  their  family  should 
study  music,  and  all  the  princes  and  princesses  have  given  their 
patronage  in  all  directions  for  the  advance  of  musical  undertakings, 
while  some  of  the  latter  are  thoroughly  proficient,  and  their  exe- 
cution on  the  pianoforte  would  excite  the  envy  of  amateurs,  and 
astonish  most  professors. 

There  was  another  influence;  more  remote  but  very  powerful. 
The  much -vilified  Jullien  gauged  thoroughly  the  popular  mind,  and 
seemed  determined,  at  all  hazards,  to  make  music  triumphant.  We 
remember  when,  in  producing  the  simplest  dance  music  with  a  large 
orchestra,  Jullien  would  exchange  his  baton  for  the  little  flageolet, 
and  entering  thoroughly  into  the  spirit  of  the  light  and  airy  music, 
would  set  tho  feet  of  his  audience  tingling.  Of  his  appliances  of  red 
fire  and  artificial  thunder,  of  his  monster  drums  and  military  quad- 
rilles, we  need  only  speak  as  to  their  results.  What  was  the  upshot 
of  it  all  ?  Did  Jullien  content  himself  with  light  and  trifling  music? 
No.  He  knew  he  must  first  get  his  audience,  and  he  promised  them 
a  '  pantomime ; '  but  when  he  got  them,  he  gradually  introduced  better 
food,  until  he  ventured  on  the  experiment  of  nights  with  Mozart, 
Haydn,  Mendelssohn,  Meyerbeer,  and  Beethoven.  It  was  scarcely 
thought  possible  the  people  would  endure  this;  but  they  did,  and  list- 
ened patiently,  and  gradually  came  to  appreciate  the  works  of  the 
great  masters.  It  was  worth  going  through  any  amount  of  red  lire, 
big  drums,  and  thunder,  to  obtain  such  a  result. 

Promenade  concerts,  however,  may  have  other  elements  of  at- 
traction.   The  true  test  of  the  advance  of  musical  appreciation  is  to 
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be  found  in  the  concert-room,  and  we  will  now  refer  to  that  which 
has  perhaps  had  the  very  greatest  influence  in  fostering  and  en- 
couraging the  present  love  of  music. 

In  1858,  Messrs.  Chappell,  of  New  Bond -street,  ventured  upon 
an  experiment,  and  inaugurated  the  '  Monday  Popular  Concerts.1 
The  first  was  given  during  the  Cattle -show  week,  in  December 
1858.  We  believe  the  programme  at  these  concerts  was  just  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  their  title,  consisting  of  music  of  an 
ad  captandum  character.  The  attendance  at  first  was  good,  but  it 
was  not  sustained.  There  was  evidently  a  lack  of  interest,  and  it  was 
suggested  that  the  people  were  prepared  for  something  better.  Ac- 
cordingly a  new  experiment  was  made :  under  the  same  title  a  series 
of  six  concerts  was  announced,  the  programme  consisting  of  classical 
chamber  music,  interspersed  with  a  few  vocal  pieces.  From  the  very 
first,  vitality  was  found  in  the  scheme  ;  St.  James's  Hall  was 
crowded  by  a  highly  appreciative  audience ;  and  by  adhering  to  the 
plan  of  giving  classical  music  only,  and  engaging  the  best  executants, 
these  concerts  have  been  indeed  'popular*  and  successful,  both 
artistically  and  pecuniarily.  The  number  of  concerts  given  was 
427  to  Christmas  last,  and  the  fifteenth  season  has  just  commenced. 

What  we  have  said  here  of  the  metropolis  applies  also  to  the 
whole  country.  The  influence  on  private  society  has  been  perhaps 
greater  in  one  way  in  the  provinces  than  in  London.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  numerous  societies  for  the  practice  of  music  to  be  found  in 
combinations  of  private  families,  in  the  private  family  itself  music  is 
now  studied  with  a  critical  appreciation  which  augurs  well  for  its 
farther  progress,  and  produces  a  great  effect  on  society.  There  is 
no  greater  charm  for  liome,  no  firmer  chain  to  bind  families  and  com- 
munities. Those  who  have  sung  and  played  together  have  awakened 
sympathies  which  harmonise  and  elevate  the  character,  and  the  effect 
is  incalculable. 

And  this  leads  us  to  speak  of  the  numerous  appliances  which 
modern  discovery  and  improvement  have  provided  for  the  music  of 
the  family  and  social  circle.  Most  of  our  readers  are  familiar  with 
the  name  of  Messrs.  Chappell,  as  the  publishers  of  so  much  of  the 
music  they  most  treasure.  Very  few  comparatively  are  aware  of  the 
immense  size  of  their  establishment,  or  the  extraordinary  number  of 
instruments  assembled  under  their  roof,  and  daily  proceeding  forth 
to  cheer  and  gladden  many  a  household,  not  only  in  our  own  country, 
but  in  the  most  distant  lands. 

Entering  from  New  Bond-street,  and  passing  through  heaps  of 
published  music,  the  visitor  would  little  expect  to  arrive  at  once 
upon  half  an  acre  of  pianofortes,  organs,  and  harmoniums ;  yet  he 
will  suddenly  find  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  thousand  harmoni- 
ums and  five  hundred  pianofortes.  Grands,  semi-grands,  cottage, 
and  pianinos  are  scattered  over  four  rooms;  in  which  is  also  a  se- 
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ition  of  the  larger  pianofortes  by  other  celebrated  makers;  for 
bbsts.  Chappell  appear  to  be  cosmopolitan  in  their  views,  and  do 
t  confine  their  stock  to  their  own  manufactures.  We  were  par- 
ralarly  struck  with  a  '  boudoir  trichord  grand/  of  seven  octaves, 
iich  was  of  an  exquisite  tone,  beautifully  finished  in  walnut,  and 
rich  cost  only  eighty-five  guineas.  There  is  also  a  *  trichord 
ttage,'  of  wonderful  tone  and  power.  The  'yacht  pianino*  is 
fceresting  to  those  who  enjoy  cruising  under  happy  suns.  It  has 
i  the  power  of  the  'foreign  pianino/  which  gained  the  prize 
edal  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  but  having  a  folding  key -board, 
&  a  depth  when  shut  of  fifteen  inches  only.  There  are  rooms, 
id  particularly  studios,  where  such  an  instrument  would  be  as 
jlcome  as  on  board  a  yacht.  There  is  also  a  student's  piano- 
rte,  with  a  compass  of  five  octaves,  F  to  F,  but  perfect  in  itself, 
i  far  as  it  goes.  This  was  designed  by  Mr.  John  Hullah  expressly 
r  the  use  of  students,  where  questions  of  space  and  portability  are 
importance.  As  the  whole  of  Mozart's  and  contemporaneous 
arks  were  written  within  this  compass,  such  a  miniature  piano  is 
lite  sufficient  for  classical  music.  And  now  for  those  who  love 
usic,  but  hate  the  noise  of  practice,  there  is  a  small  instrument 
tiled  '  the  digitorium/  on  which  the  student  can  obtain  manual 
ixterity  without  offending  the  ears  of  his  neighbours  in  or  out  of 
ie  house.    The  keys  are  like  the  pianoforte,  but  emit  no  sound. 

By  the  side  of  the  pianoforte  in  every  drawing-room  is  the 
roper  position  of  the  harmonium.  To  the  minds  of  those  who  are 
tf  already  possessed  of  one  of  these  instruments,  or  who  have  not 
sard  it  with  its  late  improvements,  the  idea  immediately  arises 
lat  it  is  a  mere  temporary  substitute  for  an  organ  in  a  church : 
Te  shall  be  glad  to  dispel  this  idea,  because  the  harmonium  as 
ow  manufactured  is  really  an  orchestra  in  itself.  It  is  suitable  for 
wrforming  any  sacred  or  operatic  works,  and  of  producing  effects  which 
>uld  only  be  obtained  by  an  orchestra;  or  it  is  exceedingly  effective 
ad  interesting  for  performing  duets  with  the  pianoforte ;  or  again 
i  becomes  a  series  of  solo  instruments,  on  which  may  be  performed 
&los  for  the  flute,  clarionet,  bassoon,  ophicleide,  and  other  instru- 
lents,  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  pianoforte.  Those  who  possess 
aese  two  instruments  may  be  said  to  possess  a  'joy  for  ever/  for 
tiere  is  literally  no  end  to  their  combinations,  or  to  the  music  which 
lay  be  enjoyed  from  each  or  both.  Lefebure  Wely,  Adolphe  Adam, 
'anseron,  Miolan,  and  Hector  Berlioz  are  amongst  the  celebrated 
rriters  who  have  written  for  and  established  the  character  of  the 
armonium ;  and  little  time  will  elapse  before  this  cheap  but  effective 
lstrument  will  be  found  in  every  musical  home. 

It  is  not  many  who  could  ever  hope  to  command  this  instrument 
s  does  Madame  de  Sievers,  one  of  the  finest  performers  we  ever 
eard ;  but,  as  Dr.  Rimbault  says,  '  a  few  simple  chords  that  pro- 
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duce  no  effect  upon  the  pianoforte  make  a  heavenly  aonnd  on  the 
harmonium.'  It  is  impossible  indeed  to  conoeiTe  of  a  more  period 
drawing-room  orchestra  than  the  pianoforte  and  haraaninm,  whan 
used  in  concert.  The  smallest  harmonium  has  a  compass  of  torn 
octaves,  suitable  for  schools,  and  is  so  portable  that  it  may  be  car- 
ried readily  from  room  to  room.  The  sizes  then  increase  ontQ  ne 
arrive  at  the  '  drawing-room  model'  with  sixteen  stops  and  a  knee 
or  heel  swell,  which  gets  over  the  difficulty  which  ladies  in  partioakr 
have  experienced  with  the  '  expression'  stop.  The  tone  of  this  in- 
strument is  beautifully  soft,  and  though  the  power  can  be  increased  « 
at  the  will  of  the  performer  by  the  use  of  the  knee  or  heel  swell 
— the  left  wing  acting  on  the  bass,  the  right  upon  the  treble — the 
tone  is  never  harsh  or  obtrusive.  The  knee  swell  forms  indeed  an 
expression  stop,  and  by  its  use  a  perfect  diminuendo  or  crescendo 
may  be  obtained  on  any  single  note,  chord,  or  passage.  It  totally 
obviates  that  inequality  of  tone  which  was  so  objectionable,  as  the 
treble  can  be  loud  and  the  bass  soft,  or  the  reverse,  as  the  musie 
may  require.  This  is  most  exquisitely  voiced.  The  latest  improve* 
ment  produces  the  effect  of  the  softest  dulciana  of  a  highly-finished 
organ,  and  gives  a  most  charming  tone.  But  there  are  also  har- 
moniums with  broader  voicing  for  churches,  and  they  are  to  be  found 
with  twenty-two  stops,  two  rows  of  keys,  and  two-and-a-quarter  oc- 
taves of  pedals,  so  that  organ  music  of  the  highest  kind  may  find 
its  fit  exponent  by  a  clever  performer  on  these  instruments. 

Another  evidence  of  the  popular  appreciation  of  high-class  music 
may  be  found  in  the  demand  which  has  arisen  for  chamber  organs. 
Hitherto,  everything  of  this  kind  has  been  unsatisfactory,  because 
as  soon  as  the  organ  had  sufficient  variety  it  became  too  noisy 
and  obtrusive  for  private  •  rooms.  Amid  several  chancel  organs 
of  very  effective  power  may  be  seen  a  perfect  bijou — a  '  miniature 
drawing*  room  organ'  with  four  stops :  diapason  ;  stopped  bass ; 
dulciana;  flute.  It  is  enclosed  in  a  swell,  with  a  swell  pedal 
for  the  knee ;  contains  156  pipes,  the  first  three  stops  being  8 
feet  and  the  latter  4  feet  tone.  Yet  its  dimensions  are  only  5  feet 
by  2  feet  6  inches,  and  height  6  feet  2  inches.  It  forms  a  most 
elegant  appendage  to  a  drawing-room  or  ladies'  boudoir,  and  its 
voicing  is  perfectly  round  and  rich,  yet  delicate. 

One  other  organ  of  this  class  is  on  a  more  ambitious  scale,  but 
still  suited  to  a  drawing-room.  In  a  most  elegantly  designed  case  of 
dark-pine,  with  diapered  pipes  of  white  metal,  and  relieved  by  carved 
and  gilt  figures,  it  cannot  fail  to  arrest  the  attention  of  every  visitor. 
This  organ  has  two  manuals,  twelve  stops,  two-and-a-half  octaves 
of  German  pedals,  and  six  composition  pedals,  which  enable  the 
performer  to  execute  music  of  the  highest  class  with  perfect  facility. 
Its  tone  is  full  and  round,  but  all  screaming  stops  have  been  avoided ; 
and  while  it  has  amply  sufficient  power,  it  is  beautifully  mellifluent. 
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Having  finished  our  inspection  of  this  leviathan  establishment, 
by  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Chappell  we  visited  their  manufactory,  a 
huge  building  five  stories  high,  and  from  which  the  great  majority 
of  the  pianofortes  we  have  referred  to  emanate.  It  would  occupy 
too  much  space  to  describe  minutely  the  various  interesting  processes 
by  which  a  pianoforte  is  worked  up  from  mere  billets  of  wood  to  the 
perfection  of  the  drawing-room.  But  perhaps  our  readers  are  un- 
aware that  almost  every  part  of  the  world  contributes  its  quota  of 
material  to  form  one  pianoforte.  There  are  even  from  seven  to  ten 
different  kinds  of  wood  in  one  instrument.  It  is  no  wonder,  there- 
fore, to  find  on  entering  the  yard  of  the  factory  immense  piles  of 
timber  in  every  direction,  which  lie  there  for  years.  Every  plank 
is  separated  so  that  the  wind  may  blow  freely  through,  but  it  is  from 
seven  to  ten  years  before  it  is  fit  for  its  position  in  the  pianoforte. 
There  is  here  a  perfect  fortune  in  wood  from  all  the  world:  ma- 
hogany, birch,  beech,  American  and  Italian  walnut,  rosewood,  pine, 
spruce,  lime,  maple,  and  many  others.  Amongst  the  wonderful 
veneers,  we  particularly  noticed  the  walnut,  which  comes  from  Georgia 
and  Circassia,  looking  so  dirty  and  worthless  as  it  lies  there,  but 
which  is  so  beautiful  when  it  has  received  its  final  polish. 

We  might  discourse  of  the  various  processes  through  which  this 
wood  must  pass,  of  the  wonderful  sawing  and  planing  machines,  and 
the  minute  and  interesting  work  in  the  various  departments,  which, 
if  Paterfamilias  were  to  see,  he  would  never  again  wonder  at  the 
number  of  guineas  he  paid  for  his  piano.  We  have  said  enough,  we 
trust,  to  show  what  is  being  done  to  meet  the  demand  for  musical 
appliances  in  consequence  of  the  daily  increasing  popularity  of  music. 

Home  music,  the  music  of  the  drawing-room,  still  needs  puri- 
fying ;  it  is  generally  too  trifling  or  too  ambitious.  It  is  to  the  real 
interest  of  every  family  that  the  trashy  style  of  music  which  is  fre- 
quently *  cultivated/  as  it  is  called,  should  he  set  aside,  and  that 
which  exhibits  intelligence  and  soul  adopted  in  its  place.  We 
would  that  young  ladies  ceased  to  imitate  those  artists  whoso  won- 
derful feats  of  vocalisation  and  gymnastic  execution  can  seldom  be 
successfully  approached  by  amateurs,  and  that  they  would  devote 
themselves  to  the  acquirement  of  that  which  is  within  their  reach.  A 
carefully- studied  song  or  ballad,  an  elegant  but  modest  composi- 
tion, will  awaken  the  loftiest  sentiments  and  sympathies,  and  give  un- 
bounded pleasure  ;  while  the  continually  failing  attempts  at  bra  varus 
and  tours  de  force  seldom  arouse  any  feeling  but  pity  or  derision.  Nor 
should  they  be  unmindful  that  there  are  quantities  of  concerted  music 
and  part-songs  which  are  well  suited  to  the  amateur  circle,  and 
which  never  cease  to  give  pleasure.  These  are  within  the  range  of 
their  ambition,  and  with  these  they  may,  if  they  will,  avoid  ill- 
natured  criticism,  and  make  their  homes  bright  and  happy. 

HENRY  LAKE. 


ANNIVERSARIES 

Why  do  we  mark  them  ?     The  long  road  we  travel 

Has  little  need  of  milestones  on  the  way ; 
Since,  or  by  mossy  reach  or  grating  gravel, 

The  pilgrim  must  plod  on  from  day  to  day. 
For  some,  low  waters  whisper,  sweet  bads  bloom ; 

For  some,  keen  dust-clouds  sweep  or  gray  mists  lower; 
Bat  onward,  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb, 

The  road  is  trodden  through  each  counted  hoar. 

For  each,  at  morning,  noon,  or  gloaming-tide, 

The  sadden  death-bolt  hurtles  through  the  air ; 
For  each,  some  fair  dreams  fade — some  trust  or  pride 

Sinks  into  weakness,  falsehood,  or  despair ; 
For  each,  some  date  stands  out  in  dread  relief, 

Through  weary  waiting,  woe,  or  fear  renew'd ; 
For  each,  the  impress  of  a  great  life-grief 

Holds  empire  solemn,  sad,  and  unsubdued. 

Better  to  sweep  the  record  from  the  page ; 

To  fill  the  present  with  its  ready  work ; 
To  drown,  with  the  full  voices  of  the  age, 

The  whispering  memoes  that  around  us  lurk. 
'  Last  week,'  '  last  month,'  '  last  year,'  '  so  long  ago/ 

'  This  very  day,' — weak  phrases  are  they  all ; 
Enough  our  life  and  all  its  needs  we  know : 

What  recks  to  raise  the  dead  past's  funeral  pall  ? 

So  speaks  the  world,  so  echoes  will  and  sense ; 

And  all  the  while  the  heart  asserts  its  might, 
And  love,  in  sad  sweet  subtle  eloquence, 

Peoples  the  busy  day,  the  lonely  night. 
The  last  low  words  breathe  in  the  thrilling  ear ; 

The  faint  fond  glances  meet  the  swimming  eyes ; 
And  through  the  glare  and  turmoil  round  us  here 

The  phantoms  of  our  darlings  softly  rise. 

Perhaps  in  the  bright  life  that  they  have  won, 

Safe  on  the  far  side  of  the  mighty  river, 
Our  loved  may  count  the  time  as  we  have  done, 

And  own  our  dates  without  our  human  shiver ; 
And  in  calm  knowledge  of  eternal  life, 

Seeing  the  bliss  to  come,  through  mortal  yearning 
Say  gently,  through  our  care  and  fret  and  strife, 

'  Soon  we  shall  smile  to  know  our  dav  returning/ 

S.   K.  PHILLIPS. 

IIOUSON  AND  SONS,  PRINTER**,  PANCRA8  ROAD,  N.W. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Buddbrford  Hall  lay  bafck 
the  high-road,  buried  in  trees, 
all  the  trayeller  saw  of  it  was  a 
of  mellow  red-brick  chim- 
<wr  an  angle  of  the  steep  tiled 
above  oaks  and  elms  that  had 
growing  ever  since  the  Nor- 
^_   Conquest,  when  all  about  the 
wjBm.  little  out-of-the-world  village 
-ajlf  Bodderford  was  forest  land. 
.Hew  Budderford  Hall  fronted  the 
i  road,  resplendent  with  three 
of  shining  plate-glass  windows, 
^jftbtflliant  stuccoed  front,  a  conser- 
.i^RJtay  with  a  glass  dome  flashing 
~1|  fte  summer  sun,  a  prim  lawn 
<  jMlwTlSiiliinl  with  geometrical  flower- 
.  btdp,  all  ablaze  with  sdarlet  and 
Vjjeflow,  and  two  pair  of  bran-new 
>jHrmingham  iron  gates,   of  florid 
tfJkbjgDy  surmounted  by  two  pair  of 
tBupt.  New  Rudderford  Hall  looked 
twkmt  it  was — the  abode  of  commer- 
.  flU  wealth.     New  Rudderford  Hall 
•]pm  dinner-parties,  a  ball  once  a 
r,  hunting  breakfasts  in  the  late 
a,  private  theatricals  at  Christ- 
New   Rudderford   Hall   had 
three  rosy  daughters  and  one  stal- 
wart hard-riding  son,  the  apple  of 
its  eye. 


Old  Rudderford  Hall  rarely  opened 
its  rusty  gates  or  unlocked  its  creak- 
ing doors.  There  was,  indeed,  a 
legend  that  no  stranger  had  broken 
bread  there  for  a  century;  yet  there 
was  a  counter-story  current  to  the 
effect  that  the  master  of  Old  Rud- 
derford Hall  could,  when  he  chose, 
open  a  bottle  of  rare  old  wine  for  a 
visitor — Madeira  that  had  voyaged 
three  times  to  and  fro  the  East 
Indies,  sirupy  Malmsey,  golden- 
tinted  Tokay,  oily  Constantia  with  a 
faint  bitter  twang.  Old  Rudderford 
Hall  had  one  only  child,  a  daughter, 
fair  to  see,  who  rode  an  ancient 
purblind  palfrey  about  the  shady 
lanes  round  Rudderford,  and  was 
met  sometimes  in  the  dwellings  of 
the  poor,  but  never  in  that  exalted 
sphere  which  Rudderford  called 
'  society.'  Old  Rudderford  Hall  re- 
joiced in  that  patrician  appendage— 
a  family  ghost. 

The  story  went  that  a  Champion 
of  the  days  of  the  Stuarts  had  slain 
his  wife  in  some  fit  of  jealous  fury, 
and  that  the  poor  lady's  restless 
spirit  —  the  legend  hinted  at  her 
guilt — haunted  the  long  dark  pass- 
ages and  dismal  chambers  of  the 
old  house.     It  was  not  very  clear 
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that  any  one  bad  ever  seen  her,  but 
she  was  firmly  believed  in  neverthe- 
less, and  plenty  of  people  were  able  to 
give  a  graphic  description  of  her — 
a  tall  graceful  lady,  dressed  in  white, 
with  flowing  auburn  hair  falling 
over  her  neck  and  shoulders. 

The  present  owner  of  the  Hall  was 
Anthony  Champion,  and  the  estate 
had  belonged  to  the  house  of  Cham- 
pion ever  since  the  days  of  Henry 
VIII.,  who,  in  the  distribution  of 
church  property,  had  rewarded  his 
liege  servant,  Thomas  Champion, 
gentleman,  for  divers  services  not 
set  down  in  the  title-deeds  of  the 
estate,  with  the  copyhold  of  Rudder- 
ford  Chase  and  Rudderford  Grange, 
previously  held  by  a  monkish  frater- 
nity settled  in  the  neighbourhood. 

There  were  portions  of  the  old 
Grange  still  standing — massive  stone 
walls  pierced  with  narrow  arched 
windows,  a  winding  staircase,  and 
low  oak  door,  iron-bound  and  studded 
with  huge  nails;  but  these  stone 
buildings  now  served  only  as  offices, 
and  the  Hall  proper  had  been  built 
by  the  aforesaid  Thomas  Champion, 
with  much  splendour  and  lavish  ex- 
penditure, in  an  age  when  architec- 
tural extravagance  had  been  made 
fashionable  by  the  magnificent  Wol- 
sey.  The  house  was  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  domestic  archi- 
tecture in  England,  but  had  been 
sorely  neglected  for  the  last  century. 
Wherever  decay  could  arise,  it  had 
arisen,  and  a  settled  gloom  had 
fallen  upon  the  mansion  and  its  sur- 
roundings. Only  in  the  flower-gar- 
den  was  there  any  glimpse  of  neat- 
ness or  brightness,  and  that  was  due 
to  the  care  of  Christabel  Champion, 
who  loved  the  old  flower-beds,  the 
grassy  walks,  and  ancient  roses, 
and  who  not  only  superintended  the 
labours  of  a  great  hulking  lad  of 
seventeen,  sole  gardener  at  the  Hall, 
but  worked  hard  herself  into  the 
bargain. 

Within,  the  gloom  was  almost  op- 
j^ressive.     Anthony  Champion  was 


a  man  who  lived  amongst  his  books, 
and  dreamed  away  his  days  over 
mouldy  old  folios  and  rare  editions 
collected  by  his  father,  when  the 
Champion  purse  was  deeper  than  it 
was  nowadays.  He  lived  almost 
wholly  in  his  library,  only  emerging 
at  seven  in  the  evening  to  share  his 
daughter's  frugal  dinner,  and  to 
doze  or  muse  for  an  hour  or  so  af- 
terwards in  the  long  saloon.  There 
was  some  little  show  of  state  and 
ceremony  kept  up  at  the  Hall, 
though  there  were  only  three  ser- 
vants in  a  house  where  there  had 
once  been  forty — an  ancient  butler 
and  housekeeper,  man  and  wife,  and 
a  buxom  country  girl,  who  did  all 
the  scrubbing  and  cleaning,  attended 
to  a  small  dairy,  and  waited  upon 
Christabel. 

The  master  of  Old  Rudderford 
Hall  was  as  poor  as  Job  in  his  diy 
of  affliction ;  or  at  least  so  ran  the 
common  rumour,  amply  sustained 
by  the  mode  and  manner  of  his  ex- 
istence. A  hundred  years  ago  there 
had  been  revelry  and  splendour  at 
the  grand  old  house,  but  at  that 
time  a  great  misfortune  befell  its 
master,  in  the  untimely  death  of  his 
eldest  son,  killed  in  a  duel ;  and  the 
bereaved  father  shut  up  the  house, 
and  went  to  France,  where  he  lived 
a  wild  life,  and  squandered  a  noble 
fortune  at  the  profligate  court  of 
Louis  the  Well-beloved.  He  died 
in  Paris  a  year  or  so  before  the  re- 
volution, which  was  to  regenerate 
mankind,  arrived  at  that  stage  in 
which  it  began  to  improve  them  off 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  probably 
by  his  timely  decease  escaped  t 
ruder  exit  via  the  guillotine.  His 
estate,  much  impoverished,  descended 
to  a  nephew,  a  studious  young  man, 
lame  and  of  feeble  health,  who  mar- 
ried a  girl  of  humble  birth,  lived 
the  life  of  a  recluse  in  the  neglected 
house,  and  became  the  father  of  An- 
thony Champion,  the  present  master 
of  the  old  Hall. 

It  is  possible  that,  when  young 
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Anthony  inherited  the  estate,  shrunk 
and  burdened  as  it  was,  he  might 
hare  made  some  effort  to  brighten 
and  improve  things,  if  fortune  had 
favoured  him  ever  so  little.  But 
•gain  did  affliction  fall  heavily  upon 
the  old  house.  He  married  a  wo- 
man he  adored,  a  fair  young  girl  of 
high  family  but  no  fortune,  and 
brought  her  home  to  the  Hall,  full 
•of  all  manner  of  schemes  for  the 
future.  For  a  little  more  than  a 
year  he  lived  a  life  of  supreme  do- 
mestic happiness,  and  then  —  two 
months  after  the  birth  of  a  baby-girl 
—he  saw  an  unusual  flush  upon  his 
joung  wife's  cheek  one  day,  and  the 
next  beheld  her  stricken  with  typhus- 
fever.  In  a  week  all  was  over,  and 
he  stood  alone  by  his  dreary  hearth, 
like  a  strong  man  turned  to  stone. 
It  was  long  before  the  caresses  of 
his  child  could  bring  the  faintest 
shadow  of  a  smile  to  his  haggard 
face.  He  seemed  to  grow  an  old 
man  all  at  once.  Unlike  his  an- 
cestor, he  did  not  turn  his  back  upon 
the  scene  of  his  suffering ;  he  only 
entombed  himself  there,  buried  alive 
among  his  books.  He  had  inherited 
his  father's  studious  habits ;  and 
after  a  weary  year,  in  which  he  sat 
alone  day  after  day,  helpless,  hope- 
less, blankly  staring  at  the  wall  be- 
fore him,  and  brooding  over  his 
misery,  he  grew  to  find  some  cold 
comfort  in  recondite  studies  of  so 
close  and  severe  a  kind,  that  the 
more  credulous  among  his  neigh- 
bours talked  of  him  darkly  as  of 
something  not  quite  canny. 

For  such  a  man  society  could 
have  no  charm.  Had  he  possessed 
the  wealth  of  all  the  Rothschilds', 
ho  would  have  lived  very  much  as 
he  did  live.  A  retinue  of  sen-ants 
might  have  eaten  and  drunk  at  his 
expense,  a  vast  amount  of  splendid 
upholstery  might  have  been  created 
at  his  cost;  but  his  individual  ex- 
penditure would  have  been  no  greater, 
his  manner  of  existence  no  more 
cheerful.   He  lived  alone  by  choice ; 


and  so  utterly  narrowed  had  his 
mind  become  by  constant  brooding 
on  one  vain  regret,  as  to  make 
him  half-unconscious  that  this  her- 
mit life  was  scarcely  the  best  and 
brightest  for  a  girl  of  eighteen.  The 
motherless  baby  whose  plaintive 
cries  had  rent  his  heart  years  ago 
had  blossomed  into  a  lovely  girl, 
painfully  like  his  lost  wife.  Long 
and  dreary  as  his  days  and  nights 
had  seemed  to  him  ever  since  that 
loss,  he  had  been  scarcely  conscious 
of  the  actual  progress  of  time.  The 
lapse  might  be  five  years  or  fifty. 
It  was  a  surprise  to  him  to  sec  his 
daughter  grown  to  womanhood.  He 
woke  up  from  a  long  sleep,  as  it 
were,  and  looked  at  her  with  vague 
wonder.  Seven  or  eight  years  be- 
fore, he  had  made  a  friendly  ar- 
rangement with  the  rector's  wife,  by 
which  Christabel  was  to  share  the 
studies  of  the  four  girls  at  the  rec- 
tory, under  an  admirable  governess; 
and  by  virtue  of.  this  arrangement 
his  daughter's  education  had  cost 
him  very  little  money  and  no  trou- 
ble. 

He  loved  her  fondly,  and  yet  had 
given  her  little  of  his  confidence. 
Rarely  did  he  see  the  fair  young 
face  looking  up  at  him  without  a 
faint  pang,  which  was  like  the  me- 
mory of  an  acute  agony  rather  than 
actual  present  pain.  She  was  so 
like  her  mother  !  He  fancied  some- 
times how  fair  a  picture  those  two 
faces  would  have  made  side  by  side 
— one  developed  and  matronly,  the 
other  in  all  the  bloom  of  girlhood. 

She  had  her  little  circle  of  friends 
—  a  very  small  one.  The  only 
house  she  visited  was  the  rectory, 
and  there  she  came  and  went  like  a 
daughter  of  the  house.  There  she 
had  met  the  New  Rudderford  Hall 
people — Frank  Greenwood  and  his 
three  sisters,  who  fell  in  love  with 
her — the  sisters,  that  is  to  say — at 
first  sight.  Frank  said  very  little 
about  her.  She  declined  all  invita- 
tions for  parties,  however — indeed, 
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she  had  none  of  the  finery  required 
for  such  occasions — but  consented 
to  join  them  now  and  then  on  the 
croquet-lawn  and  share  their  after- 
noon tea. 

CHAPTER  II. 

New  Rudderford  Hall  was  built 
upon  a  part  of  the  land  which  King 
Henry  bestowed  upon  his  liege 
Thomas  Champion,  and  this  fact 
was  resented  by  Anthony  as  a  per- 
sonal offence  against  him  upon  the 
part  of  Mr.  Greenwood.  If  he  had 
been  a  visiting  man  even,  nothing 
could  have  induced  him  to  break 
bread  with  the  master  of  the  new 
Hall,  and  he  always  heard  of  his 
daughter's  intimacy  with  'those 
Greenwood  girls'  with  displeasure. 

'I  can't  imagine  what  induces 
you  to  cultivate  such  people,  Chris- 
tabeV  he  said  fretfully,  as  they  were 
sitting  together  in  the  summer  dusk 
after  dinner  one  evening  in  the  long 
saloon — a  melancholy  room  Which 
would  have  accommodated  an  as- 
sembly of  fifty,  and  seemed  very 
dreary  in  its  faded  splendour,  occu- 
pied only  by  the  father  and  daughter. 

'  I  never  have  cultivated  them, 
papa.  You  know  how  many  invita- 
tions they  have  sent  me,  and  I  have 
declined  them  all.' 

1  You  have  been  to  their  house.' 

'Yes,  to  play  croquet,  now  and 
then ;  never  to  any  of  their  parties.' 

'  I  suppose  that  is  a  deprivation,' 
said  Mr.  Champion,  with  a  sigh.  '  I 
daresay  there  are  people  who  would 
call  me  a  cruel  father,  and  the  life 
you  lead  in  this  old  house  an  unna- 
tural one.' 

'  Pray,  pray  don't  say  that,  my 
dear  father,'  cried  the  girl  earnestly, 
coming  over  to  his  chair  by  the  open 
window,  and  laying  her  hand  caress- 
ingly upon  his  shoulder.  '  You 
know  that  I  am  quite  content  to  be 
with  you ;  there  is  no  higher  happi- 
ness I  could  desire  than  that.  If 
our  lives  are  a  little  dull  sometimes, 
and  one  is  subject  to  an  occasional 


attack  of  tow  spirits,  never  mind; 
there  are  other  tunes  when  life  teens 
all  sunshine,  and  the  garden  and 
the  dear  old  house  enchanted,  tike 
the  fairy  palace  in  Beauty  and  tke 
Beast  Why,  after  all,  my  life  it 
quite  as  gay  as  Beauty's  was.  As 
long  as  yon  like  to  live  alone,  papa, 
I  will  be  content  with  our  solfaas; 
though  I  confess  it  would  make  me 
happy  to  see  you  go  more  into  the 
world.' 

The  world,  in  ChristabeFs  ideas, 
meant  Rudderford  and  half-ardoxen 
houses  within  half-a-dozen  miles  of 
Rudderford.  Perhaps  the  world  of 
which  she  was  thinking  just  at  tint 
moment  meant  even  something  lea 
than  that — an  occasional  dinner- 
party at  Samuel  Greenwood's  smart 
stuccoed  mansion. 

1  That  is  a  sight  yon  will  never 
see,  my  dear/  answered  her  father 
drearily.  '  I  shut  my  door  upon  the 
world  when  I  came  home  from  year 
mother's  funeral — home  !  and  she 
was  no  longer  there  I  No,  Chrk- 
tabel;  the  world  and  I  have  parted 
company  too  long  for  any  sympathy 
to  be  possible  between  us.  A  man 
coming  out  into  the  clamour  and 
confusion  of  Paris  after  five-and- 
twenty  years  in  one  of  the  under- 
ground cells  of  the  Bastille  could 
not  feel  himself  more  a  stranger 
than  I  should,  if  I  were  to  go  into 
the  world  now.  But  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  keep  you  buried  alive  for 
ever.  You  have  blossomed  into  s 
woman  all  at  once,  and  taken  me  by 
surprise.  I  want  a  little  time  to 
think  about  it,  and  then  I  shall 
form  some  plan  for  giving  you  s 
brighter  life.' 

(I  don't  wish  for  any  change, 
papa;  I  would  not  leave  you.  If 
you  have  any  plan  for  sending  me 
away,  pray  abandon  it.  Not  all  the 
pleasures  in  the  world  would  make 
up  to  me  for  leaving  you.  Indeed, 
indeed,  I  am  quite  happy !  I  have 
my  poor  people  to  visit,  and — and 
— a  few  friends' — she  hesitated,  with 
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Iden  blnsh,  remembering  that 
obnoxious  Greenwoods  were 
g  the  few — *  and  my  dear  old 
,  Gilpin.' 

r.  Champion  smiled  at  the  men- 
)f  this  last  item, 
lilpin  is  scarcely  a  steed  for  a 
I  lady  to  boast  of,'  said  he.  '  I 
)se  the  world  thinks  that  I  can 
yon  no  better  mount  than  old 
n ;  that  I  live  the  life  I  do  from 
rty  as  much  as  for  any  other 
n.' 

'eople  may  think  so,  papa ;  what 
it  matter  V 

Ibthing,  child ;  but  for  once  the 
1  is  out  in  its  reckoning.  I 
lot  a  poor  man.  The  estate 
heavily  burdened  when  I  suc- 
)d  to  it,  but  money  has  accu- 
ted  rapidly  in  the  life  I  have 
ind  I  have  paid  off  everything 
re  saved  money,  too.  If  I  could 
only  bought  back  the  land  upon 
1  the  new  Hall  stands,  and 
d  down  that  vulgar  cockney 
3,  I  should  think  my  money 
i  something ;  but  that's  out  of 
question.  Samuel  Greenwood 
le  of  the  richest  men  in  the 
fcy,  and  would  dearly  like  to 
me  out  of  this  place.  However, 
;  let's  talk  of  him ;  the  subject 
fa  puts  me  out  of  temper. 
n  the  time  comes  for  your  mar- 
f,  Christabel,  you  will  not  be  a 
iless  bride.' 

'.  hope,  if  ever  I  do  marry, 
,  it  will  be  some  one  who  won't 
whether  I  have  any  money  or 

)f  course ;  that's  a  girl's  notion, 
people  do  care.  I  don't  want 
to  marry  a  pauper  who,  having 
ing  to  bestow,  would  be  content 
ke  you  with  nothing.  The  age 
grown  commercial,  my  dear; 
more  money  a  man  has,  the 
he  expects  with  his  wife.  And 
i  you  go  into  society  by  and  by, 
intend  you  shall  do,  you  shall 
ar  as  becomes  a  gentleman's 
hter ;  and  when  you  marry,  you 


shall  have  such  jewels  as  not  one 
woman  in  a  hundred  can  show.' 

'  Jewels,  papa  !'  cried  Christabel, 
opening  her  blue  eyes  to  their  widest 
extent — 'jewels !' 

Except  a  white  cornelian  neck- 
lace and  a  gold  heart-shaped  locket 
containing  her  mother's  hair,  the 
girl  had  never  possessed  a  trinket  in 
her  life. 

'  Yes,  child,  jewels.  Stay  here  a  mi- 
nute, and  I'll  show  you  something.' 

There  was  a  door  at  one  end  of 
the  saloon  opening  into  the  library, 
that  darksome  den  in  which  Anthony 
Champion  spent  his  days,  and  which 
was  rarely  invaded  by  the  foot  of 
the  industrious  housemaid.  A  dingy 
old  room,  lined  from  floor  to  ceiling 
with  dingy  books — books  in  piles  on 
the  floor,  books  on  the  mantelpiece, 
books  heaped  up  on  the  three  broad 
oak  window- seats,  books  everywhere, 
and  between  the  windows  two  huge 
carved-oak  muniment  chests. 

Anthony  left  his  daughter  in  the 
saloon,  and  went  into  the  library. 
He  unlocked  one  of  these  muniment 
chests,  and  took  out  a  battered  old 
leather-covered  box,  which  had  once 
been  crimson.  This  he  brought  to 
Christabel.  There  was  just  light 
enough  for  her  to  see  some  faded  gilt 
lettering  at  the  top,  the  initials  *  C.  C 

*  Was  that  my  mother's  V  she 
asked,  scrutinising  those  two  letters 
with  interest. 

'  No.  This  jewel-case  belonged  to 
your  great-aunt  Caroline  Champion, 
the  mother  of  that  unhappy  lad 
who  lost  his  life  in  a  drunken  brawl 
which  ended  in  bloodshed.  When 
Angus  Champion  turned  his  back 
upon  Ruddcrford,  he  left  this  box  be- 
hind him — forgot  its  existence,  per- 
haps; who  knows?  His  wife  had 
been  dead  nine  years.  At  any  rate, 
although  he  spent  almost  everything 
he  could  lay  his  hands  on,  the  jewels 
remained  in  an  iron  safe  in  the 
steward's  room,  among  old  leases 
and  useless  parchments,  and  there 
my  father  found  them  when  he  in- 
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herited  the  property.  As  they  had 
escaped  so  long,  he  did  not  care  to 
sell  them.  "My  son's  wife  shall 
wear  them,"  he  said.  But  your  mo- 
ther never  lived  to  wear  them,  Chris- 
tabel. We  used  to  talk  merrily 
enough  of  the  day  when  she  should 
be  presented  at  court,  in  a  blaze  of 
diamonds.  Yet  she  wore  no  orna- 
ments but  the  roses  we  put  in  her 
coffin.'  He  stopped  for  a  few  mo- 
ments :  that  memory  never  came  to 
him  without  the  familiar  pang.  'And 
now  I  am  going  to  dazzle  your  eyes/ 
he  said,  putting  aside  the  bitter 
thought  with  an  effort.  There  are 
loves  that  do  verily  last  a  lifetime, 
and  his  was  one  of  those. 

He  unlocked  the  jewel-case,  and 
lifted  the  lid.  Christabel  gave  a 
great  cry  of  rapture.  There  was  a 
tray  of  diamonds — necklace,  brace- 
lets, brooch,  earrings,  set  in  silver,  in 
a  solid  simple  style.  The  stones 
were  large  and  brilliant,  perfect  in 
colour,  of  a  greater  value  than  An- 
thony Champion  imagined,  though 
he  deemed  them  worth  a  round  sum. 

He  raised  the  upper  tray,  and 
revealed  a  lower  one,  full  of  sapphires 
in  a  quaint  filigree  gold  setting;  then 
he  showed  his  daughter  another  tray, 
containing  a  necklace  and  earrings 
of  amethysts  and  pearls,  which  Chris- 
tabel declared  were  more  beautiful 
than  the  diamonds ;  and  then  the 
bottom  of  the  box,  in  which  there 
were  only  odds  and  ends — antique 
rings,  an  apostle's  spoon,  a  smelling- 
bottle,  a  couple  of  thimbles,  a  fruit- 
knife,  a  locket,  a  brooch  or  two,  and 
so  on.  But  these  interested  Christa- 
bel almost  more  than  the  precious 
stones,  and  she  sat  looking  them  over 
entranced,  with  the  three  jewel-trays 
spread  out  upon  the  table. 

*  Hark  V  said  her  father  suddenly. 
1  What  was  that  T 

1  What,  papa  V 

4  That  noise  outside ;  it  sounded 
like  a  stop  upon  the  gravel.  Look 
out,  Christabel,  and  see  if  there  is 
in/  one.' 


Miss  Champion  stepped  out  .of 
the  long  window.  There  was  a  wide 
gravel  walk  before  the  saloon  win- 
dows, somewhat  weedy  and  most- 
grown,  and  beyond  that  a  shrubbery 
where  the  young  firs  and  shrub*  grew 
thick  and  tall—a  shnibbery  in  which 
a  dozen  men  might  have  hidden  se- 
curely enough. 

There  was  no  one  to  be  seat* 
The  girl  glanced  up  and  down  the 
weedy  walk,  very  deeolate-lookmg 
in  the  summer  twilight,  and  peered 
into  the  shrubbery,  parting  the  thick 
laurels  here  and  there,  bat  without 
result 

'  Are  you  sure  yon  heard  a  foot- 
step, papaf  she  asked  rather  incre- 
dulously, as  she  came  back  to  the 
room. 

'  Yes/  said  Mr.  Champion,  who 
had  been  hastily  replacing  the  jewel 
trays  while  his  daughter  was  looking 
about, '  I  am  sure.  And  there  wis 
something  more  than  a  footstep.  I 
saw  a  shadow  fall  across  the  window/ 

'The  shadow  of  a  tree,  perhapi, 
papa.* 

*  There  is  no  tree  that  can  cast  a 
shadow  on  this  window.  It  was 
gone  in  a  moment.  There  has  been 
some  one  watching  us,  Christabel.' 

'A  tramp,  perhaps,  papa/  said 
Miss  Champion  coolly. 

The  approaches  to  Old  Rudder- 
ford  Hall  were  ill  guarded — guarded 
not  at  all,  in  fact.  The  gates  were 
never  locked,  and  for  those  intruders 
who  might  find  the  legitimate  mode 
of  entrance  inconvenient,  there  were 
numerous  gaps  in  the  fence  through 
which  they  might  roam  into  the 
park  at  will. 

Plenty  of  tramps  therefore  came 
to  the  old  Hall,  and  were  wont  to 
depart  protesting  against  the  inhoe- 
pitality  of  the  back  door  and  kitchen 
department  in  general.  There  were 
no  beer-drinking  grooms  to  wheedle 
out  of  a  friendly  pint;  no  gossiping 
Fcullerymaids  to  give  them  bread 
and  cheese  or  broken  victuals — the 
bone  of  a  leg  of  mutton  and  half  a 
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loaf  of  bread,  or  the  carcasses  of  a 
pair  of  fowls  and  a  dish  of  cold 
vegetables.  There  was  nothing  to 
be  heard  or  seen,  no  hen-roosts  to 
be  robbed — for  the  poultry-yard  was 
a  desert:  only  closely-shut  doors,  and 
blank  iron-barred  windows;  weeds 
growing  between  the  flagstones  in  the 
court,  an  empty  dog-kennel,  a  locked 
dairy,  a  broken  pump,  which  would 
not  yield  the  wanderer  so  much  as 
the  refreshment  of  a  draught  of 
spring  water. 

'  A  tramp!'  exclaimed  Mr.  Cham- 
pion with  displeasure.  '  I'm  afraid 
you  encourage  such  vermin  by  your 
indiscriminate  charities,  Christabel.' 

Christabel  looked  downward  with 
a  faint  little  sigh.  If  not  a  miser 
in  theory,  Mr.  Champion  had  been 
a  miser  in  practice;  and  so  restricted 
was  her  pocket-money,  that  these  in- 
discriminate charities  of  which  he 
complained  consisted  of  a  stray  six- 
pence now  and  then  bestowed  upon 
some  footsore  vagrant,  whose  piteous 
tale  touched  the  tender  young  heart. 

*  A  tramp  !'  repeated  Mr.  Cham- 
pion :  '  a  pleasant  thing  for  a  tramp 
to  have  seen  those  jewels.  I'll  put 
them  away  this  moment,  and  do  you 
look  out  again,  Christabel,  and  see 
if  you  can  discover  any  one  lurking 
about ;  and  you  might  tell  David  to 
keep  his  eyes  open.' 

David  was  the  solitary  gardener 
and  out-of-door  man,  who  had  the 
custody  of  grounds  that  could  have 
been  barely  kept  in  order  by  six. 

Miss  Champion  stepped  out  into 
the  garden  again  under  a  darkening 
6ky,  and  this  time  looked  more 
closely  than  before,  making  a  circuit 
of  the  6h rubbery  by  a  path  half 
choked  with  the  wild  growth  of  ne- 
glected shrubs,  going  round  into  the 
old  Dutch  garden,  glancing  even 
into  the  kitchen  garden  beyond, 
where  she  found  David  staring  pen- 
sively into  a  broken  cucumber  frame. 

To  him  she  gave  her  father's  or- 
der, which  he  received  almost  con- 
temptuously. 


1  Tramps,  miss  !  Lor'  a  mercy, 
they  don't  do  no  harm.  There's  no- 
thing for  'em  to  steal.' 

Of  course  the  intruder,  whoever 
he  might  be,  must  have  had  ample 
time  to  make  his  escape  after  Mr. 
Champion  first  took  alarm.  David 
prowled  slowly  through  the  gardens, 
stared  across  a  massive  holly  hedge 
into  the  park,  saw  no  one,  and  wended 
his  solitary  way  to  the  house  to  re- 
port accordingly. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Christabel  met  Rosa  Greenwood 
next  morning  in  one  of  the  green 
lanes  beyond  the  village  when  she 
was  returning  from  a  long  ramble 
on  Gilpin,  and  that  young  lady  told 
her  of  a  croquet  party  that  was  to 
take  place  at  New  Ruddcrford  Hall 
that  evening,  and  to  which  she  must 
certainly  come. 

'  It's  not  the  least  bit  in  the  world 
a  party,  you  know,  dear,'  Miss  Green- 
wood pleaded,  patting  Gilpin's  iron- 
gray  shoulder;  *  quite  an  impromptu 
affair  got  up  for  Miss  Perkington, 
only  daughter  of  the  great  firm  of 
Perkington  and  Tan  berry,  cloth 
manufacturers,  who  is  staying  with 
us.  Such  a  dear  girl ;  not  exactly 
pretty,  but  so  interesting.  We  all 
want  Frank  to  marry  her,  and  I 
really  think  she  likes  him.  But 
there's  no  knowing ;  young  men  are 
so  peculiar.' 

Christabel  wore  a  straw  hat  with 
a  blue  veil,  and  under  the  blue  veil 
the  roses  on  her  cheeks  deepened  a 
little  at  this  juncture. 

1  Now  you  must,  must,  mu>t 
come,  Christabel.  I  won't  accept 
a  refusal.  The  rectory  girls  are  to 
be  with  us.  We  are  to  dine  at  five, 
so  as  to  secure  a  long  evening,  and 
begin  croquet  at  six;  and  we  can 
wind  up  with  a  waltz  or  two  before 
supper.' 

Christabel's  eyes  quite  sparkled  at 
the  idea  of  a  waltz.  Dancing  was 
a  dissipation  which  seemed  to  her 
inexperience  the  height  of  earthly 
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felicity.  She  had  waltzed  all  by 
herself  on  the  lawn  many  a  summer 
evening,  softly  singing  some  languor- 
ous melody  of  D' Albert's  as  she 
danced. 

'  I  should  dearly  like  to  come,' 
she  said  thoughtfully,  'but  I  don't 
know  if  papa — ' 

'  Papa !  bosh  1'  exclaimed  Miss 
Greenwood,  who  was  somewhat  fast 
and  irreverent  in  her  notions  of 
parental  authority.  '  I  should  like  to 
see  the  author  of  my  being  putting 
a  spoke  in  the  wheel  if  I  wanted  to 
enjoy  myself.  As  if  your  life  wasn't 
dull  enough,  mewed  up  in  that  dreary 
old  Hall!'  And  Miss  Greenwood 
made  a  wry  face,  which  expressed 
her  supreme  contempt  for  the  grand 
old  Tudor  mansion,  as  compared  with 
the  smart  plate-glass-windowed  ha- 
bitation which  sheltered  her  fair  self. 

1  111  ask  papa  if  I  may  come  at 
eight,'  said  Ghristabel.  '  He  dines 
at  seven,  you  know,  and  he  always 
likes  to  have  me  with  him  at  dinner. 
I  couldn't  possibly  come  till  eight ; 
but  the  evenings  are  so  long  now.' 

'  It's  a  great  deal  too  late,'  re- 
plied Rosa,  nicking  a  fly  off  Gilpin's 
nose.  '  However,  if  you  must  stop 
to  see  that  curious  old  pa  of  yours 
eat  his  dinner,  you  must.  But  re- 
member we  shall  expect  you  at  eight 
sharp.  I'll  send  Frank  to  meet  you 
at  the  field  gate.' 

1  0,  please  don't,'  cried  Christabel. 

1  But  I  please  shall.  He'll  meet 
you  at  the  gate  when  the  clock  strikes 
eight.' 

Miss  Champion  walked  her  horse 
to  the  end  of  the  lane,  Rosa  Green- 
wood walking  by  her  side,  telling 
her  about  that  wonderful  young 
person  Miss  Victoria  Perkington, 
who,  by  virtue  of  her  position  as  the 
only  daughter  of  Perkington  and 
Tanberry,  had  an  allowance  which 
made  the  condition  of  the  rich  Miss 
Greenwoods  seem  absolute  penury. 

*  You  should  see  the  dresses  she 
has  brought  with  her  for  a  ten  days' 
visit !'  exclaimed  Rosa.     '  A  basket 


as  big  as  a  house,  and  aft  of  than 
from  a  Frenchwoman  in  Bnrton- 
street  There's  a  corded  black  silk 
trimmed  with  white  lace — Valen- 
ciennes— three  inches  deep  on  all  the 
flounces  and  puffings;  worth  a  for- 
tune— a  perfect  duck  of  a  dress  I' 

Ghristabel  thought  of  her  jewels, 
and  wished  that  she  could  have 
melted  just  a  few  of  those  diamonds, 
which  she  could  never  wear  till  she 
was  married,  into  silk  dresses.  She 
gave  a  little  sigh,  thinking  of  the 
scantiness  of  her  wardrobe,  and  how 
very  poor  a  figure  she  must  needs 
seem  in  the  eyes  of  Miss  Perking- 
ton, and  rode  slowly  home,  medita- 
tive, and  not  altogether  happy. 

'  I  daresay  he  will  marry  her,' she 
said  to  herself.  *  It  is  just  as  papa 
said  last  night.  The  richer  people 
are,  the  more  eager  they  are  to  in- 
crease their  wealth.  He  will  marry 
her  no  doubt,  and  buy  some  great 
estate  in  the  neighbourhood,  andbmld 
a  big  ugly  house ;  and  I  shall  see 
them  riding  by  on  their  thorough- 
bred horses,  and  laughing  at  poor 
old  Gilpin.' 

She  bent  over  her  horse's  neck  to 
pat  him  at  this  thought,  and  one 
childish  tear  dropped  upon  the  gray 
mane.  She  was  not  much  more 
than  a  child,  and  Frank  Greenwood 
had  been  very  tender  and  deferential 
in  his  manner  to  her  always.  It 
gave  her  a  sharp  pain  to  think  that 
he  would  pass  quite  out  of  her  life, 
and  belong  to  Miss  Perkington. 

1  Would  you  object  to  my  going 
to  play  croquet  at — at  the  new  Hall 
this  evening,  papa  ?'  the  girl  asked 
timidly,  during  dinner. 

1  Object  ?  Well,  my  dear,  you 
know  I  detest  those  Greenwood  peo- 
ple'— it  is  doubtful  if  he  had  seen 
them  three  times  in  his  life — *  but  I 
suppose  it  would  be  hard  upon  you 
to  forbid  your  enjoying  any  little 
pleasure  they  may  offer  you  in  a 
quiet  way.  It  is  not  a  party,  of 
course  V 

1  0  no,  papa.     I  only  heard  of  it 
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from  Rosa  when  I  was  out  this 
morning.' 

'  Mind,  I  set  my  face  absolutely 
against  your  appearance  at  any  of 
their  ostentations  parties.  I'll  not 
haye  my  daughter  paraded  at  Joshua 
Greenwood's  chariot-wheels.  But  as 
far  as  a  game  of  croquet  goes,  if  it 
pleases  you,  I've  no  objection.' 

'  Thanks,  dear  papa.' 

1  When  are  you  going  V 

1  Directly  after  dinner/ 

'That  wHI  be  eight  o'clock.  I 
6hall  send  David  for  you  at  half- 
past  nine.' 

Only  an  hour  and  a  half !  Would 
there  be  time  for  those  waltzes  on 
the  lawn  ?  She  had  danced  several 
times  with  Frank  at  that  hospitable 
rectory,  and  knew  that  he  was  an 
agreeable  partner. 

*  There  is  to  be  a  kind  of  supper, 
I  believe,  papa,'  she  faltered. 

4 A  kind  of  supper  ?  Say  ten,  then, 
or  half-past  at  the  latest.' 

'  Thank  you,  papa  dear.' 

'  Bless  my  heart !  one  would  think 
these  people  were  the  most  congenial 
acquaintance  you  could  desire.' 

4  The  rectory  girls  are  to  be  there, 
papa,'  Christabel  said  demurely. 

'Well,  I  don't  wonder  at  your 
being  attached  to  than.  Run  away, 
child,  and  dress  yourself.  1  can  fin- 
ish my  dinner  alone.' 

Miss  Champion  kissed  her  father, 
and  tripped  away  to  make  her  brief 
toilet ;  pleased,  and  yet  with  a  vague 
pain  at  her  heart — a  pain  that  was 
associated  with  the  image  of  the 
unknown  Miss  Perkington.  Rosa 
Greenwood  had  called  her  brother 
'  peculiar'  in  a  tone  that  seemed  to 
imply  his  indifference  to  the  great 
heiress;  but  she  had  not  said  the 
marriage  was  at  all  unlikely  ;  and 
the  family  wished  it ;  and  Miss 
Perkington  was  there ;  and  Frank 
was  a  man  of  the  world — very  bright, 
and  clever,  and  open-hearted,  but  a 
man  of  the  world  nevertheless. 

She  put  on  her  white -muslin 
dress — a  dress  three  summers  old, 


which  had  been  lengthened  artfully, 
but  not  quite  imperceptibly,  to  suit 
her  increasing  height;  just  such  a 
dress  as  must  of  necessity  provoke 
contempt  in  the  mind  of  Miss  Perk- 
ington, who  of  course  had  never 
in  her  life  worn  anything  lengthened 
or  '  let  out.'  She  tied  a  broad  blue 
ribbon  round  her  6lim  white  throat, 
with  the  gold  heart-shaped  locket 
hanging  to  it,  and  then  looked  at 
herself  in  the  glass  discontentedly. 
It  was  a  very  beautiful  picture  which 
she  saw  in  that  old-fashioned  cheval 
glass — a  tall,  slender,  white-robed 
figure,  and  a  fair  young  face  framed 
in  luxuriant  auburn  hair;  but  Chris- 
tabel only  saw  the  deficiencies  of  her 
costume,  and  turned  away  from  the 
glass  with  a  sigh. 

Her  father  was  dozing  m  his  deep 
armchair  when  she  peeped  into  the 
saloon  to  bid  him  good-bye ;  so  she 
went  lightly  out  of  the  window  and 
away  through  the  gardens,  into  a 
meadow  where  a  solitary  cow  was 
browsing  in  the  still  evening  atmo- 
sphere, and  on  to  that  field  gate  of 
which  Miss  Greenwood  had  spoken; 
a  gate  that  divided  Samuel  Green- 
wood's territory  from  the  shrunken 
lands  of  the  Champions. 

Rudderford  Church  clock  chimed 
the  '  three-quarters  after  seven  as 
Christabel  crossed  the  meadow.  She 
was  just  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
the  appointed  time.  She  was  half 
glad,  half  sorry,  to  think  that  Frank 
would  not  be  there. 

He  was  there,  nevertheless — a 
good-looking  young  fellow,  with 
long  legs,  sitting  on  the  gate  in  a 
contemplative  attitude,  thinking  so 
profoundly,  that  he  looked  up  with 
a  start  as  the  light  footstep  came 
close  to  him — a  start,  and  something 
like  a  blush. 

*  How  good  of  you  to  come  so 
early  !'  he  said,  as  they  shook  hands, 
and  he  held  the  little  hand  an  extra 
moment  or  so.  (It  was  just  tho  sort 
of  meeting  in  which  a  young  man 
would  consider  himself  entitled  to 
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one  gentle  pressure  before  he  re- 
leased a  pretty  girl's  hand.)  'I 
strolled  orer  here  ten  minutes  ago 
to  hare  a  good  think.  I  don't  often 
think ;  it's  a  bad  habit.' 

Christabel  laughed.  She  was  al- 
most always  gay  in  his  presence ;  he 
seemed  to  brighten  her  life  somehow 
with  a  genial  influence. 

'  You  must  have  been  obliged  to 
think  at  Oxford/  she  said. 

Francis  Greenwood  had  taken 
honours  at  Oxford  a  year  or  so  be- 
fore. 

*  Not  the  least  in  the  world.  One's 
tutor  does  that  sort  of  thing  for  one. 
I  used  to  read  with  a  man — a  duo- 
decimo edition  of  Porson  in  his  way, 
drank  like  a  fish,  and  knew  no  end 
of  Greek.  When  I  came  to  a  stiffish 
passage  in  Aristotle,  I  used  to  throw 
myself  back  in  a  chair  and  light  my 
cigar. "  Just  help  yourself  to  another 
s.-and-b.,  and  be  good  enough  to 
demonstrate  that  proposition,  old 
fellow,  I  don't  seem  to  see  it,"  I  used 
to  say ;  and  the  dear  old  bloke  would 
prose  away  for  half  an  hour,  and  if 
I  didn't  understand  it  after  that,  I 
threw  my  book  at  his  head  and  gave 
it  up.' 

*  Was  s.  -  and  -  b.  a  dictionary  V 
Christabel  asked  naively. 

1  No,  Miss  Champion,  but  a  won- 
derful enlightcner  of  the  human  un- 
derstanding—soda-water  and  brandy.' 

*  I'm  afraid  yon  led  quite  a  dread- 
ful life  at  the  University.1 

1  Not  at  all,  it  was  very  nice.  I 
should  hardly  mind  leading  it  over 
again,  only  it  was  not  so  nice  as — ' 

1  As  what  V  Christabel  asked,  when 
he  came  to  a  dead  stop. 

1  As  the  life  I  hope  to  lead  by  and 

Her  heart  sank  all  at  once.  That 
meant  his  life  in  the  big  ugly  house 
that  he  was  to  build  for  himself,  and 
in  which  he  was  to  set  up  as  a  coun- 
try squire,  enriched  with  the  wealth 
of  Perkington  and  Tanberry.  Chris- 
tabel knew  that  he  was  an  ardent 
lover  of  field-sports,  and  all  pursuits 


that  country  gentlemen  affect,  and 
that  he  had  a  vast  capacity  for  spend* 
ing  money.  What  more  natural  than 
that  he  should  be  tempted  by  Mis* 
Perkington's  half-million  or  to? 

She  was  silent  They  had  out 
wide  meadow  to  cross,  a  meadow 
where  the  newly-cut  grass  was  fra- 
grant in  the  still  June  air,  and  they 
would  be  in  the  grounds  of  the  new 
Hall — grounds  in  which  there  were 
very  few  trees,  but  a  great  deal  of 
ornamentation  in  the  way  of  costly 
shrubs  of  divers  spikey  orders,  and 
winding  gravel  paths  that  were  kept 
with  rigorous  care.  They  could  hear 
the  sharp  click  of  the  croquet-balls 
as  they  crossed  the  meadow,  and 
shrill  feminine  laughter. 

1  It  was  rery  rude  of  yon  to  here 
your  side  so  long/  said  ChristabeL 

4 My  side!  0,  to  be  sure,  those 
everlasting  croquet-players.  Do  yon 
know,  I  think  croquet  the  most  duff- 
ing— I  bep  your  pardon,  the  most 
uninteresting  game  in  the  world.  A 
man  plays  it  for  the  sake  of  loafing 
with  a  girl  he  likes ;  I  cant  see  any 
other  attraction  in  it.' 

' 1  suppose  you  have  been  loafing 
with  Miss  Perkington,'  said  Christa- 
bel, with  a  forced  little  laugh. 

Frank  Greenwood  looked  at  her 
curiously. 

1  Yes,'  he  answered  coolly, 1 1  bare 
been  loafing  with  Miss  Perkington  a 
good  deal  lately;'  and  then  he  looked 
at  her  again. 

They  were  at  the  iron  gate  by  this 
time — only  a  light  iron  fence  divided 
the  grounds  from  the  meadow.  Be- 
tween the  lawn  and  the  fence  there- 
was  that  part  of  the  garden  called 
par  excellence  a  shrubbery — a  scanty 
grove  of  the  spikey  tribe,  and  young 
pink  hawthorn-trees,  as  thick  in  the 
trunk  as  a  gandiria  umbrella,  and 
guelder-roses  dotted  about  at  inter- 
vals— a  shrubbery  in  which  there 
was  not  covert  for  a  rabbit.  Christa- 
bel felt  that  the  eyes  of  all  the 
players  on  the  croquet-ground  were 
upon  her,  as  she  traversed  the  mean- 
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dering  gravel  walks  with  Frank  by 
her  side. 

The  lawn  was  as  smooth  and  as 
level  as  a  billiard-table,  and  there 
was  not  so  much  as  a  faded  leaf 
among  the  flower-beds — brilliant 
pyramids  of  bloom,  rising  tier  npon 
tier  in  rings  of  contrasting  colour, 
or  waring  in  and  out  in  ribbon  bor- 
dering. The  croquet-ground  lay  on 
one  side  of  the  house,  and  scattered 
around  it  there  were  iron  seats  and 
tables  for  the  accommodation  of 
loungers  and  lookers-on.  Samuel 
Greenwood  was  sitting  here,  smok- 
ing bis  after-dinner  cigar,  and  read- 
ing the  Times ; — a  big  bald-headed 
man,  who  might  once  have  been  like 
Frank. 

He  did  not  look  particularly 
pleased  when  Christabel  came  to 
shake  hands  with  him,  smiling  shyly, 
and  he  gave  his  son  a  side -glance 
that  was  not  altogether  agreeable. 

1 0,  how  d'ye  do,  Miss  Champion  Y 
he  said.  *  I  didn't  know  you  were  to 
be  here  this  evening.' 

'Good  gracious  me,  pa !'  exclaimed 
the  irreverent  Rosa,  '  as  if  we  should 
take  the  trouble  to  tell  you  who 
was  coming  to  play  croquet.  Come, 
Chris,  you're  to  be  on  our  side, — 
Harry  and  I'  (short  for  Harriet), 
'  Julia  Lee'  (the  rector's  daughter), 
*  and  yon ;  Miss  Perkington,  Frank, 
Clara  Lee,  and  Patty,  on  the  other 
side.  Now  then,  first  red,  get  on — 
O,  I  forgot  to  introduce  you  two 
girls.  Miss  Perkington,  Miss  Cham- 
pion; Miss  Champion,  Miss  Perking- 
ton ;  aristocracy  and  plutocracy,  Old 
Rudderford  Hall  and  the  Beeches, 
Leamington ;  and  now  you  know  all 
about  each  other,  and  I  expect  you 
to  be  good  friends  immediately. ' 

Miss  Perkington  bowed  stiffly. 
She  did  not  quite  relish  such  a  free- 
and-easy  introduction,  but  her  dear 
Rosa  had  such  eccentric  ways.  She 
was  a  tall  thin  young  woman,  of  an 
order  that  is  called  stylish,  with  a 
good  many  sharp  angles,  that  were 
artfully  toned  down  by  the  flouncings 


and  puffings  of  a  French  dressmaker; 
a  young  woman  with  a  complexion 
of  the  kind  that  is  vulgarly  called 
'tallowy,'  cold  gray  eyes,  a  short 
nondescript  nose,  and  a  heavy  lower 
jaw.  She  had  good  white  teeth,  a 
profusion  of  black  hair,  and  she  held 
herself  well ;  but  it  took  a  large- 
amount  of  millinery  to  make  Victoria 
Perkington  attractive. 

It  was  not  altogether  pleasant  to 
Christabel,  that  game  at  croquet.  In 
all  their  previous  sport  she  had  had 
Frank  always  on  her  side,  achieving 
wonders  by  combined  dexterity  and 
dishonesty,  now  boldly  pushing  her 
ball  to  a  point  of  vantage  with  the 
toe  of  his  boot,  anon  calmly  pocket- 
ing it  to  avoid  the  perils  of  an  ad- 
versary's croquet ;  and  they  had  had 
such  fun,  such  perpetual  giggling, 
such  little  secrets,  and  mutual  ini- 
quities. This  evening  they  played  a 
rigorous  game.  Miss  Perkington 
belonged  to  a  croquet- club  at  Leam- 
ington, and  would  stand  no  nonsense. 
She  played  two  hours  every  after- 
noon throughout  the  croquet  sea- 
son, just  as  regularly  as  she  practised 
Czerny's  exercises  on  the  piano  two 
hours  every  morning.  She  had  a 
stroke  like  a  sledge-hammer,  and 
never  missed  a  hoop;  so  she  very 
soon  became  a  rover,  and  in  that 
capacity  kept  a  sharp  eye  upon  her 
ally  Mr.  Francis  Greenwood.  He 
had  not  the  smallest  opportunity  for 
talking  to  Christabel,  even  if  he  had 
wished  to  do  so,  and  poor  Christabel 
fancied  that  he  did  not  wish.  He 
seemed  to  be  upon  quite  confidential 
terras  with  Miss  Perkington.  He 
was  in  fact  a  young  man  who  could 
hardly  help  making  himself  agree- 
able to  women,  and  had  that  semi- 
flirting  manner  which  some  young 
men  cultivate. 

Miss  Champion  played  abomin- 
ably ;  suffered  herself  to  be  croqueted 
off  the  face  of  the  earth,  as  it  were, 
to  the  extreme  indignation  of  Rosa 
Greenwood.  The  Perkington  side 
won  with  flying  colours.     O^  W« 
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poor  Christabel  hated  the  eau-de-Nil 
dress,  with  its  innumerable  flounces 
and  frillings,  the  point-lace  collar, 
the  Cluny  borderings,  and  all  the 
Perkington  caparisons,  as  that  sole 
daughter  of  the  house  of  Perkington 
and  Tanberry  kept  rustling  to  and 
fro,  sending  adverse  balls  to  the 
farthest  limits  of  space  with  a  cold- 
blooded ferocity  that  set  Miss  Cham- 
pion's teeth  on  edge ! 

When  the  second  game  had  fin- 
ished, with  dire  defeat  for  Christa- 
bel's  party,  and  it  was  about  as  dark 
as  eyer  it  is  at  midsummer,  with  the 
stars  shining  out  one  by  one  from  a 
deep  blue  sky,  Bosa  and  one  of  those 
useful  rectory  girls  went  into  the 
drawing-room,  and  played  the  fam- 
ous *  Mabel'  waltzes.  The  piano  had 
been  wheeled  into  the  bay,  and  the 
music  floated  out  through  the  three 
tall  windows,  open  from  floor  to  ceil- 
ing. 

Two  of  the  girls  waltzed  toge- 
ther, and  Frank  was  still  Victoria 
Perkington's  partner.  He  had 
scarcely  asked  her  to  dance:  she 
had  appropriated  him  as  a  matter 
of  course. 

'  If  I  am  to  dance,  I  suppose  it  h 
to  be  with  you/  she  said,  with  her 
little  supercilious  laugh,  '  since  you 
are  our  only  danseur.' 

She  waltzed  very  well,  with  all 
her  canvas  spread ;  waltzed  too  well, 
Francis  Greenwood  thought,  for  he 
was  waiting  for  her  to  be  done  up, 
in  order  that  he  might  get  just  a 
turn  or  so  with  Christabel.  She 
gave  him  no  opportunity  for  this, 
however,  as  she  contrived  to  hold 
him  in  conversation — fade  society 
talk  about  people  they  both  knew  at 
Leamington ;  but  O,  it  sounded  so 
confidential,  so  tender  even,  to  Chris- 
tabel's  listening  ears  ! — during  the 
pauses  in  which  Miss  Perkington  con- 
descended to  rest,  and  then  went  off 
again  like  a  steam-engine  refreshed. 

When  Frank  did  at  last  make 
his  escape,  and  cross  the  lawn  in 
quest  of  Christabel,  a  shrill  yoke 


from  the  bay  window  called  out 
*  Supper !'  and  he  was  obliged  to 
abandon  all  hope  of  that  longed-for 
waltz. 

He  offered  Miss  Champion  one 
arm,  and  gave  the  other  to  one  of 
the  rectory  girls.  These  were  visi- 
tors for  the  evening,  and  Miss  Perk- 
ington was  staying  in  the  house, 
and  was,  in  a  manner,  a  member  of 
the  family.  The  fair  Victoria  re* 
warded  him  with  a  very  black  look, 
notwithstanding,  when  they  all  came 
crowding  into  the  brilliantly-lighted 
dining-room,  where  Samuel  Greco- 
wood  sat  at  the  head  of  his  table, 
with  an  Aberdeen  salmon  a  la  mayon- 
naise before  him,  a  huge  silvery  fish 
lying  in  a  bed  of  greenery,  with  a 
bristling  hedge  of  prawns. 

'Come  here,  Victoria,  my  dear,' 
he  said,  pointing  to  the  chair  on  hi 
right;  *  Frank,  you'll  sit  next  to 
Miss  Perkington;  Miss  Lee,  you 
come  on  my  left.' 

He  took  no  notice  of  Christabel; 
but  that  contumacious  Frank  put 
her  coolly  into  the  chair  next  his 
own,  and  so  seated  himself  between 
Miss  Perkington  and  her  rival. 

The  heiress  of  Perkington  and  Tan- 
berry  retired  into  herself.  Frank 
tried  to  divide  his  attentions  between 
the  two  girls ;  but  Miss  Perkington 
only  answered  him  with  icy  mono- 
syllables, and  pretended  to  consider 
all  his  attempts  at  general  conversa- 
tion directed  solely  to  Christabel.  She 
scarcely  touched  her  salmon,  declined 
lobster-salad,  would  have  nothing  to 
say  to  cold  chicken  or  pine-apple 
cream,  left  the  moselle  to  waste  its 
fragrance  on  the  desert  air,  and  sat 
trifling  moodily  with  half  a  dozen 
monster  strawberries. 

Her  ill-temper  seemed  to  commu- 
nicate itself  to  Mr.  Greenwood  senior, 
who  looked  daggers  at  his  son  from 
time  to  time.  The  other  girls  were 
uneasy.  Christabel,  who  had  bright- 
ened and  sparkled  into  new  life  at 
the  beginning  of  the  feast,  found  out 
suddenly  in  the  midst  of  an  animated 
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little  discussion,  that  she  and  Frank 
were  the  only  talkers,  and  grew  silent 
immediately. 

The  great  ormolu  and  malachite 
clock  upon  the  chimney-piece  struck 
the  half-hour  after  ten. 

*  O,  if  you  please/  she  whispered 
to  Frank,  '  I  ought  to  go  away  di- 
rectly, if  Mr.  Greenwood  would  not 
think  me  rude.  David  was  to  come 
for  me  at  half-past  ten — the  gar- 
dener, you  know — and  papa  might 
be  angry,  if  I  were  to  stay  later.' 

1  David  is  a  nuisance,'  said  Frank 
in  his  free-and-easy  manner;  'though 
our  society  is  not  so  entertaining  that 
you  need  regret  leaving  it.  I  shall 
see  you  home,  of  course.' 

'  O  no,  pray  don't  think  of  that ; 
there's  really  no  occasion.' 

'There  is  occasion.  You  might 
meet  a  gang  of  poachers  poaching 
eggs,  or  something,  and  what  would 
Dayid  be  among  so  many  ?  There's 
that  fellew  they  call  Black  Simeon — 
the  man  who  got  seven  years  for  a 
burglary  at  Little  Thorpington — has 
come  back  to  Rudderford.  I  saw 
him  prowling  about  the  village  yes- 
terday, half  seas- over.  A  regular 
bad  lot,  that  fellow  is.  Of  course  I 
shall  come  with  you.  David  can 
walk  behind  and  contemplate  the 
stars.  I  daresay  he  knows  Orion 
and  the  Pleiades  as  well  as  that  fel- 
low in  Lockesley  Hall,  whose  know- 
ledge of  the  heavenly  bodies  doesn't 
seem  to  have  been  stupendous.' 

The  advent  of  the  indoor  man 
from  the  Rectory,  to  fetch  the  Miss 
Lees,  was  announced  at  this  moment, 
so  the  girls  all  rose  together.  A 
maid  who  had  spirited  away  Christa- 
bel's  hat  brought  it  back ;  and  after 
a  very  cool  good-night  from  Joshua 
Greenwood,  who  sat  scowling  at  the 
mutilated  salmon,  and  the  stiffest 
possible  bow  from  Miss  Perkington, 
Miss  Champion  departed  with  Frank 
for  her  escort 

1  Miss  Champion  has  a  servant,  I 
believe,  Frank,'  Mr.  Greenwood  said 
sternly. 


'I  know  she  has,'  answered  his 
undutiful  son;  'but  I'm  going  to 
see  her  safe  across  the  meadows,  for 
all  that.' 

Oxford  was  always  too  much  for 
Birmingham  in  any  encounter  be- 
tween those  two.  The  commercial 
magnate  had  spent  three  or  four 
thousand  pounds  upon  his  son's 
education,  and  it  seemed  to  him  at 
odd  times  that  the  only  tangible 
produce  of  that  investment  was  an 
extensive  vocabulary  of  university 
slang,  and  an  agreeable  placidity  of 
manner  which  set  paternal  authority 
at  naught  The  young  man  was  not 
altogether  an  undutiful  son,  however, 
and  owned  occasionally  that  his  fa- 
ther wasn't '  half  a  bad  fellow.' 

CHAPTER  IV* 

The  moon  had  risen  while  they 
were  losing  the  calm  sweetness  of 
the  night  in  the  gaslit  dining-room ; 
the  bright  full  summer  moon  had 
risen,  and  all  the  spikey  trees  in 
the  shrubbery  were  reflected  on  the 
smooth  grass  as  if  on  water,  all  the 
flowers  in  the  garden  were  breathing 
perfume.  Frank  and  Christabel 
went  out  by  the  drawing-room  win- 
dow, and  forgot  all  about  David,  who 
came  running  after  them  by  and  by 
from  the  servants'  hall,  where  he 
had  been  regaled  with  beer,  and 
questioned  artfully  about  the  '  queer 
ways'  of  his  master.  He  had  to 
come  round  by  back  ways  and  ob- 
scure paths,  the  gardens  being  sacred 
from  such  vulgar  feet  as  his,  and 
thus  did  not  overtake  those  two  till 
they  were  half  way  across  the  first 
meadow.  And  yet  they  had  dawdled 
a  good  deal  in  the  garden,  Frank 
insisting  upon  picking  an  especial 
yellow  rose  from  a  standard  of  his 
own  planting  for  Christabel. 

'  You  must  have  one ;  roses  al- 
ways smell  sweeter  picked  by  moon- 
light,' he  said.  '  If  you  don't  find 
the  fact  stated  in  Linnaeus,  it  isn't 
my  fault.' 

David  was  a  judicious  young  man. 
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He  followed  at  a  respectful  distance, 
and,  as  Frank  bad  suggested,  con- 
templated, or  seemed  to  contem- 
plate, the  sidereal  heavens,  chewing 
a  twig  of  hawthorn  thoughtfully  the 
while.  He  allowed  an  ample  mar- 
fin  for  loitering  at  gates;  gare 
Frank  so  much  latitude,  in  fact,  that 
before  they  came  to  the  thick  wood 
which  made  a  darkness  round  Old 
Rudderford  Hall,  that  undutiful  son 
had  asked  Christabel  to  be  his  wife. 
Of  course,  he  had  set  ont  with  no 
auch  intention;  but  the  moonlight, 
and  the  dewy  meadows  fragrant 
with  new-mown  hay,  and  that  judi- 
cious David,  and  a  tender  sweetness 
in  Ghristabel's  blue  eyes,  had  been 
too  much  for  him,  and  the  words 
had  come  of  their  own  accord  some- 
bow,  he  hardly  knew  how. 

Was  he  sorry  when  she  looked 
op  at  him  with  those  sWeet  eyes 
brimming  over  with  happy  tears, 
and  murmured  shyly, 

'I  thought  you  were  going  to 
marry  Miss  Perkington  !v 

1  Not  for  millions  of  millions,  dar- 
ling !'  he  cried,  not  sorry,  but  rap- 
turously glad,  clasping  the  slender 
figure  to  his  breast,  raining  down 
kisses  on  the  fair  young  face. 

David  drew  nearer  at  this  junc- 
ture, still  intent  upon  astronomical 
study,  but  with  the  air  of  thinking 
he  might  be  wanted  presently. 

Frank  took  the  hint,  released  the 
trembling  girl,  quite  confounded  by 
surprise  and  joy,  and  put  a  little 
hand  through  his  arm  with  the 
calmest  air  of  appropriation. 

( It's  all  settled,  darling/  he  said; 
1 1  shall  call  upon  your  father  to- 
morrow.' 

'  O  Mr.  Greenwood  !' 

'  Mr.  Greenwood  !  If  you  say 
that  again,  I  shall  kiss  you  again, 
in  spite  of  David.' 

'  Frank,  then.' 

How  sweet  it  was  to  say  it !  how 
sweet  it  was  to  hear,  it  1 — sweetness 
known  to  youth  only,  that  loves  and 
is  beloved  for  the  first  time.    After 


six  or  seven  such  STpariww,  that 
sort  of  thing  is  apt  to  beootne  com- 
monplace. It  is  like  one's  Brit 
watch,  one's  first  Derby-day,  one's 
first  whitebait  dinner. 

1  Fm  sure  your  father  will  never 
let  you  marry  me,  Frank,'  said 
ChristabeL 

<  I  should  like  to  see  myself  ask- 
ing my  governor's  permission,'  re- 
plied the  young  man.  '  Ha  oqgfcft 
to  be  proud  of  my  getting  suck  a 
chance — marrying  a  girl  of  a  grand 
old  family  like  yours;  Brummagem 
allying  itself  to  the  Middle  Ages; 
counting-house  getting  a  leaf  in 
Burke's  County  Familit$: 

'But  we  are  so  poor/  remon- 
strated Christabel.    <  At  least-' 

'  A  lift  in  the  social  scale  is  bet- 
ter than  money,  my  dearest  I  can 
take  ont  letters-patent  and  call  my- 
self Greenwood -(Suunpion  by  and 
by.  That  would  look  well  upon  oar 
pasteboards,  wouldn't  it,  Belle  T 

They  were  in  the  deep  shadow 
of  the  trees  by  this  time.  Not  a 
glimmer  of  light  was  visible  in  the 
old  house.  All  the  lower  windows 
were  closely  guarded  by  heavy  oak 
shutters.  They  went  to  a  little 
door — not  the  principal  entrance, 
but  a  low  arched  door  in  a  side 
tower — and  David  rang  a  bell,  which 
made  a  tremendous  clanging  half-a- 
mile  away,  as  it  seemed.  They  had 
to  wait  a  considerable  time  before 
any  one  answered  this  summons, 
very  much  to  Frank's  satisfaction. 
He  was  whispering  schemes  about 
their  future  life  into  Christabers 
ear,  just  as  if  they  had  been  engaged 
a  twelvemonth ;  while  David  looked 
up  at  the  dark  ivy-covered  walls,  as 
if  calculating  the  sparrows'  nests. 

Some  one  came  at  last — much  too 
soon  for  Francis  Greenwood.  Slip- 
shod feet  shuffled  along  a  stone  pass- 
age, uncertain  hands  fumbled  with 
locks  and  bolts,  and  the  door  being 
opened  cautiously,  revealed  the  an- 
cient butler  in  a  semi-somnambulistic 
condition. 
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'Lardy  bat  you  be  late,  Miss 
Chrissy,'  he  said — he  had  helped  to 
nurse  her  in  her  motherless  baby- 
hood. '  Your  pa's  gone  to  bed  ever 
«o  long.' 

'I'm  glad  of  that,'  Christabel 
whispered  to  her  lover. 

1  Why,  sweetest  V 

1  Because  I  never  could  have  told 
turn;  and  if  he  had  seen  my  face, 
he  might  have  found  out — ' 

1  He  shall  hear  all  about  it  to- 
morrow, darling.  I  shall  call  at  one 
o'clock.' 

1  And  I  shall  ride  Gilpin  away 
to  the  other  end  of  the  world.  I 
couldn't  bear  to  be  in  the  house 
while — while — ' 

*  While  I  am  in  the  dock/  said 
the  young  many  laughing.  '  I  think 
the  rerdict  will  be  a  favourable  one, 
Chrissy.' 

*  O,  you  don't  know,'  cried  Chris- 
tabel dolefully. 

( I  don't  know  what,  dear  ?' 

'  How  prejudiced  papa  is  against 
your  family,  because  of  the  new  Hall 
being  built  upon  land  that  once  be- 
longed to  this,  and  the  estate  having 
been  cut  up  and  spoiled  so,  to  make 
your  grounds.  Those  meadows  of 
yours  were  a  part  of  our  park  once.' 

1  That  isn't  our  fault,  darling,  but 
that  improvident  old  Champion's. 
Who  knows  but  what  the  two  estates 
might  be  joined  somehow  one  of 
these  days  ?  My  father  could  buy 
himself  another  place ;  and  we'd  cut 
off  the  new  Hall  with  the  smallest 
possible  allowance  of  garden,  and 
restore  this  dear  old  barn'  —  so 
lightly  did  young  Oxford  speak  of 
a  perfect  specimen  of  Tudor  archi- 
tecture— '  to  its  original  splendour.' 

The  sleepy  butler  coughed  faintly, 
as  if  to  remind  them  of  his  infirmi- 
ties and  the  lateness  of  the  hour.  It 
was  nearly  midnight  by  this  time-r 
that  walk  across  the  fields  had  lasted 
so  long.  The  lovers  clasped  hands, 
and  said  good -night;  and  Frank 
would  fain  have  made  this  last  good- 
night  a  long  business,  only  there 


was  the  butler  with  his  guttering 
tallow  candle  and  his  piteous  expos- 
tulating look,  and  David  in  the  rear 
yawning  audibly.  So  with  one  warm 
pressure  of  the  little  hand  he  let 
her  go,  and  the  stout  old  door  closed 
upon  her,  like  the  jaws  of  a  monster 
that  had  just  swallowed  her  up. 

Francis  Greenwood  turned  away 
with  a  sigh,  putting  his  hand  in  his 
waistcoat-pocket  mechanically  to  give 
David  baksheesh.  But  David  had 
vanished,  and  the  courtyard  was 
empty.  He  looked  about  him  me- 
ditatively, in  no  humour  to  go  back 
to  the  common  world  just  yet.  The 
wind  was  sighing  faintly  among  the 
ivy-leaves,  with  a  sound  scarce  louder 
than  the  breathing  of  a  quiet  sleeper ; 
the  black  wall  of  the  old  house  rose 
high  above  him,  the  shadow  of  it 
fell  upon  him  like  a  pall. 

'  What  a  dismal  place  for  my  pet 
to  live  in  1'  he  said  to  himself,  and 
then  began  to  wonder  which  was  her 
room,  and  to  watch  for  the  glimmer 
of  a  light  from  one  of  those  upper 
casements. 

It  came  presently ;  a  feeble  twin- 
kle, which  flitted  along  a  corridor, 
shining  faintly  from  a  row  of  narrow 
windows,  and  then  stopped  and  grew 
steady  in  a  window  at  the  end  of  the 
house.  This  was  his  darling's  cham- 
ber, the  young  man  thought  rap- 
turously. It  might  have  been  the 
butler's,  but  fortunately  was  not; 
that  functionary — who  might  have 
had  his  pick  of  twenty  vacant  rooms 
— preferring  to  inhabit  a  darksome 
den  in  the  steep  sloping  roof,  whore 
he  burrowed  like  a  rabbit.  It  really 
was  Christabel's  room. 

Rudderford  church  clock  struck 
twelve  while  the  lover  still  stood 
gazing,  and  at  that  very  moment,  as 
if  conjured  into  being  by  the  last 
stroke  of  the  mystic  hour,  the  figure 
of  a  man  came  suddenly  from  be- 
hind an  angle  of  the  wall. 

'  Who  the  deuce  are  you  V  cried 
Frank,  darting  forward. 

But    the    figure    had   vanished. 
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.  Then  ww  a  labyrinth  or  outbuild- 
ings on  that  side  of  the  hot  Frank 
followed,  and  prowled  round  about 
them,  peering  mto  every  corner,  but 
could  find  no  trace  of  that  midnight 
intruder.  There  ia  always  a  nook 
into  which  that  sort  of  gentry  can 
■crew  itself.  His  ■  Parch  was  so  close 
and  thorough,  that  he  began  at  last 
to  fancy  hie  own  senses  must  have 
deceived  him,  and  that  the  figure 
bad  been  only  a  creat  :  of  the 
imagination.  He  was  not  easily 
satisfied,  however.  The  jewel  in 
that  old  Tudor  casket  was  to  his 
mind  bo  rare  a  gem,  that  no  care  or 
watchfulness  could  be  too  much  in 
him,  whose  privilege  it  was  to  guard 
it  He  made  a  oomplet  circuit  of 
the  boose,  trying  windows  and  shut- 
ters. On  the  lower  story  all  was 
secure  as  the  casements  of . .  bills 


rred  f 
foe. 


to  go  ■ 
iy  ChnriiT 


e  foe.  If  Anthony  Champion  bad 
wen  the  owner  of  hoarded  millions, 
■■  he  oonld  scarcely  have  pre  ■  him- 
self better  from  possible  burglars. 

One  o'clock  struck  before  Frank 
Greenwood  left  the  precincts  of  the 
old  Hall,  and  walked  slowly  away  to- 
wards the  meadows. 

chapter  v. 
Chkistabel  was  almost  too  happy 
after  that  midnight  parting.  There 
was  no  depressing  influence  to-night 
in  the  gloom  and  silence  of  her  an- 
cient home.  All  the  burden  of  her 
loneliness,  which  she  had  borne  so 
meekly,  was  lifted  away  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  her  future  life  lay  radiant 
before  ber,  like  a  garden  in  fairy- 
land. She  was  a  little  anxious  about 
her  father,  and  his  strong  prejudices 
against  the  race  of  Greenwood ;  bat 
her  lover  appeared  to  her  altogether 
so  fascinating  and  irresistible,  that 
she  could  not  imagine  anybody  proof 
against  his  influence.  Her  father 
would  like  and  admire  him,  of  coarse, 
jast  as  she  did,  and  would  abandon 
all  his  prejudices,  and  accept  him  as 
her  lover.    And  Miss  Perkington  1 


Christabe!  laughed  aloud — a  little 
happy  laugh  that  startled  the  silence 
of  the  old  rcM-jiu— at  the  thought  of 
that  young  lady's  ignominious  de- 
feat; all  the  silk  flounces  and  lace 
frillings  counting  for  nothing  in  the 
eyes  of  true  love. 

She  was  much  too  happy  to  thiiik 
of  sleep  for  ever  so  long-,  although 
it  was  past  midnight,  but  paced  the 
room,  with  her  hands  clasped  in  » 
joyous  reverie,  thinking  of  the  won- 
drous fortune  that  bad  befallen  her. 
Only  a  retired  manufacturer's  son, 
it  is  true;  but  then  she  loved  him, 
and  he  seemed  to  her  the  one  mot 
perfect  creature  in  all  the  world — » 
bright,  so  generous,  so  brave,  so 
true.  She  bad  known  so  few  people, 
had  lived  a  life  so  utterly  lonely,  that 
it  is  scarcely  strange  she  should  be- 
lieve in  the  one  sunny-natured  young 
fellow  who  bad  praised  and  loved 

Here  she  stopped  before  the  tall 
narrow  old  glass,  and  looked  at  her- 
self half  wonderingly. 

Was  she  really  pretty?  was  she 
worthy  of  such  a  loverl  She  shook 
oat  her  long  loose  hair.  Yes ;  she 
was  like  a  picture  of  Patient  Grisel 
she  remembered  seeing  years  ago  in 
a  famous  collection. 

The  clock  struck  one  before  she 
lay  down ;  and  then,  overcome  sud- 
denly by  sleep  in  the  midst  of  her 
happy  thoughts,  she  threw  herself 
down,  dressed  as  she  was,  upon  a 
sofa,  to  rest  a  little  before  going 
seriously  to  bed  ;  and  thereupon  fell 
into  a  deep  slumber,  which  seemed  ' 
likely  to  last  all  night. 

She  bad  one  bad  habit,  engendered 
perhaps  of  long  lonely  days,  with 
much  time  for  though  tfulness  and 
waking  dreams — the  habit  of  walk- 
ing in  ber  sleep.  It  was  not  a  thing 
that  happened  to  ber  often,  but  ones 
in  a  way :  two  or  three  times  in  s 
year  perhaps,  when  her  mind  had 
been  in  any  way  disturbed  daring 
the  day,  she  bad  been  wont  to  wan- 
der.   The  servants  bad  met  hoi  at 
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daybreak,  sometimes  in  the  corridor, 
or  oat  on  the  broad  square  landing 
beyond,  or  on  the  stairs  even,  de- 
scending ghostlike,  with  open  un- 
seeing eyes.  One  luckless  country 
lass,  taking  her  for  the  ghost  of  that 
slaughtered  lady  whose  spirit  was 
reported  to  haunt  the  Hall,  had  fled 
shrieking  to  the  kitchen,  where  she 
fell  into  violent  hysterics,  clutching 
the  air,  and  well-nigh  strangling 
herself  with  her  sobs  and  screams. 

And  so  it  happened  to-night.  To- 
wards three  o'clock,  just  as  the  moon 
was  waning,  the  girl  rose  from  her 
sofa,  pushed  open  the  door,  which 
she  had  left  ajar,  and  went  out  into 
the  corridor — a  tall  white  figure 
faintly  visible  in  the  dim  light. 

She  went  straight  on  to  an  angle 
of  the  corridor  where  there  was  a 
narrow  window  cut  in  a  part  of  the 
wall  where  the  ivy  grew  thickest. 
As  she  came  slowly  forward,  this 
window  was  opened  by  a  stealthy 
hand,  and  a  man  thrust  his  head  and 
shoulders  through  the  window. 

He  was  on  the  point  of  leaping 
through,  when  his  eyes — evil  eyes 
they  were,  too — fell  upon  that  mys- 
terious figure,  with  the  white  dress 
and  loose  flowing  hair,  the  figure  he 
had  heard  of  many  a  time,  when 
folks  talked  of  the  ghost  that  haunted 
Old  Rudderford  Hall. 

He  dropped  his  stick  with  an 
ejaculation.  The  fall  of  the  jagged 
stake,  cut  from  a  hedge,  and  trimmed 
with  a  rough  hasty  hand,  upon  the 
uncarpeted  oak  floor  awakened  Chris- 
tabel.  She  gave  a  loud  shriek,  and 
stared  at  the  intruder  transfixed. 
That  shriek  was  alarming  enough ; 
but  it  reassured  him.  He  sprang 
into  the  corridor,  and  clapped  his 
great  horny  hand  upon  her  mouth. 

'What,  it's  you,  is  it?'  he  ex- 
claimed in  a  cautious  voice.  '  Hold 
your  row ;  or  I  shall  have  to  quiet 
you  with  my  clasp-knife.  What 
brings  you  prowling  about  at  this 
time  of  night,  I  wonder  ?  After  that 
chap  that  was  prowling  outside  an 


hour  ago,  I  suppose.  Come,  young 
lady,  you  just  walk  into  your  own 
room,  and  keep  yourself  to  yourself; 
I've  got  business  to  do  here.' 

He  had  tied  a  big  bird's-eye  hand- 
kerchief across  the  girl's  mouth — she 
was  not  fully  awake  yet,  and  had 
only  a  confused  sense  of  peril  and 
horror — and  had  just  produced  an- 
other, with  a  view  to  tying  it  round 
her  wrists,  when  a  great  crash  of 
glass  sounded  close  behind  him,  and 
Frank  Greenwood  sprang  through 
the  open  window,  smashing  the  case- 
ment as  he  came  through. 

Love  is  so  foolish,  so  full  of  mor- 
bid doubts  and  apprehensions.  He 
had  come  back  to  the  old  Hall, 
after  crossing  the  meadows  on  his 
way  home,  not  able  to  feel  comfort- 
able about  that  lurking  figure  which 
he  had  seen  at  midnight,  and  had 
come  back  just  in  time  to  rescue  his 
betrothed  from  the  clutch  of  a  ruf- 
fian, and  to  save  the  Champion  dia- 
monds,— a  very  valuable  portion  of 
his  future  wife's  dowry. 

The  man  was  Black  Simeon  the 
poacher.  He  had  been  lurking  about 
the  night  before,  when  Mr.  Cham- 
pion showed  his  daughter  the  family 
jewels,  had  seen  the  gems  and  where 
they  were  kept,  and  had  hidden  him- 
self in  the  shrubbery  when  Christabel 
came  out  to  reconnoitre.  To-night 
he  had  tried  all  the  lower  doors  and 
windows,  and  finding  entrance  below 
impossible,  had  clambered  up  the  ivy 
to  this  casement  at  the  end  of  the 
corridor,  trusting  to  his  good  luck 
to  grope  his  way  downstairs  to  the 
library. 

The  intent  but  not  the  deed  con- 
founded him.  He  was  pinioned  and 
locked  in  an  empty  wine-cellar  that 
night,  and  handed  over  to  the  local 
authorities  at  breakfast-time,  to  ap- 
pear by  and  by,  charged  with  a  bur- 
glarious attempt,  and  to  return  to 
that  state  of  bondage  from  which  he 
had  so  lately  emerged. 

Anthony  Champion  could  hardly 
be   uncivil   to    the  man  who   had 
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i  daughter  mai  the  family 
id  Frank  Greenwood 
really  was  a  sice  young  fill  on-,  with 
free  and-easy  irresi  ways.    Ho 

brought  brightness  and  life  into  the 
gloomy  oM  house,  and  in  an  incre- 
dibly short  time  penuded  the  Blas- 
ter of  Old  Riiddarrord  HaH  to  waive 
fan  MghjdJBW  against  the  inmateB  of 
K«W  Bndderford  Hall. 

When  he  had  smoothed  the  way 
by  Ms  artful  maaagement,  be  coolly 
ordered  kin  tether  to  call  span  Mr. 
Champion,  to  entreat  that  gentle- 
man's consent  to  the  anion  of  the 
two  houses.  The  mannf aetnrer  was 
turioaa,  and  these  was  a  scene ;  bat 
a  very  brief  one.  Frank's  supreme 
coolness  made  light  of  evitrytlring. 
Uns  Perkington  had  departed  fee- 
fcre  this  in  silent  disgust,  with-  all 
her  baggage.  Banrael  Greenwood 
was  tata  to  gtre  way;  it  evidently 
mattered  no  very  little  to  his  san  whe- 
ther he  did  or  not. 

'  I  can  always  make  a  living  at 
the  Bar,'  said  yonng  Oxford  in  bis 
i  way,  'and  there's  the  fire 


rleft 


hundred  a  year  my  poor  mot 
me.  I  shonld  like  to  hate  made  an 
amicable  arrangement,  and  secured 
your  cooperation  for  restoring  the 
old  Hull;  but  if  it  isn't  to  be,  why 
yon    know    best ;   and   wo 


ttweutyJv*  H 
■eenwoodhads 


waive  all  considerataoD  of  the  w 
difference  between  the  stntoa  of  ti 
two  famiHes  and  to  c 
marriage.    He  could  giro  hi 
tar  fifty  thousand  p 
worth  at  least  b 
more.  Mr.  Greenwi 
him  to  be  a  pasper. 

'  It  has  been  ray  fancy  to  fin  has 
tin,' he  said,  '  and  allow  the  surnrat 
of  my  income  to  iiiniaiinihi  for  nrr 
only  child.' 

And  so  they  wen  married,  and 
were  jrjst  the  sort  of  couple  to  ars 
happily  ever  afterwards. 


THE  HOLLY,  LAUREL,  AND  YEW 


The  while  rime  si  Is  on  the  ailver'd  bough, 

The  red-berried  holly,  the  green. spiked  yew ; 

The  shining  laurel  is  frosted  now, 

And  the  hours  of  the  daylight  are  short  and  few. 

But  hind  hearts  beat  by  the  bright  fireside, 
And  soft  eyes  sparkle  by  candle-light ; 

And  wa  draw  the  ourtains  at  eventide, 

Shut  out  the  shadows,  and  welcome  night. 

The  snow-  (lakes  fall  through  the  darken'd  air, 
But  never  a  morsel  for  that  care  we ; 

And,  it  may  be,  we  have  silver  to  spare, 
And  can  give  to  the  homeless  a  penny  fee. 

Ah  1  brighter  then  shines  the  homestead  fire, 

And  dearer  seem  the  dear  faces  all, 
If  we  stretch  out  our  hand  to  pull  oat  of  the  mire 

A  brother,  who  into  it  chances  to  fall  1 

As  we  would  be  done  by,  let  us  do ; 

A  blessing  shall  bo  on  our  labours  still ; 

And  the  evergreens — holly,  and  laurel,  and  yew- 
Be  the  emblems  green  of  our  hearts'  goodwill  1 

ASTLBT  H. 


RAUNSBKOOK 


BY  EDMUND  COURTESAY 


Bannsbrook  race  is  very  true, 
The  Bannsbrook  blood  is  very  blue, 

The  Bannsbrook  name  stauds  high  : 
Bight  hundred  years,  from  sire  to  son, 
The  noble  lineage  had  run ; 
And  many  a  deed  of  valour  done, 
And  many  a  meed  of  victory  won, 

Had  proved  their  chivalry. 
Irlien  Cceur-de-LIon  waged  crusade, 
The  Baunabrook  lieges  nothing  stay'd, 
Wlthbowand  spear, with  targe  and  blade, 

When  battling  for  the  right ; 
And  Faynlm  champions  found  no  rest 
Till,  Tnoquish'd,  they  the  power  confess'd 
Of  nil  who  bore  the  dreaded  crest — 

▲  seven  black  as  night ! 
And  Inter  still,  when  rebels  rose, 

~  Charles  was  press'd  by  subject  foe*, 

Their  loyalty  was  true ; 
"  many  a  Roundhead  forced  to  flee 
At  Atherton  and  Copredy 

The  Baven's  valour  knew. 
Bat  changed  are  Raunsbrook's  fortunes 
since 

Thoes  days  of  steel-clad  war, 
When,  spurring  by  their  chcrish'd  prince, 

Tbay  hdrl'd  defiance  far ! 
Tie  gold,  not  steel,  now  gains  the  day ; 
Tie  gold  that  wins  a  f  avour'd  way 

To  honour  and  to  fame ; 
And  an  escutcheon  free  from  blot 
Or  ttainlfws  shield  availeth  what 

When  poverty  is  shame  ? 
And  Bannsbrook  wealth  hath  freelv 
flow'd 

In  many  a  year  gone  by, 
In  alms  through  all  the  land  bestow'd, 

And  hospitality : 
Till  open  doors  and  open  hand 
Have  drain'd  the  riches  from  the  land  ; 
Have  streak'd  the  old  Karl's  cheek  with 


And  tinged  with  gray  his  failing  hair. 

High  on  the  hill-Bide  o'er  the  mere 
Doth  Baunsbrook  Castle  proudly  rear 

Its  ivy-mantled  walls, — 
As  on  the  gray  embattled  keep, 
And  on  the  turrets  stem  and  steep, 

The  wintry  evening  falls. 
King  Frost  hath  closed  his  grasp  of  steel, 

And  o'er  the  ice-bound  tide 
The  torch-lit  skaters  gaily  wheel, 
And  raise  their  laughter  peal  on  peal, 
As  cheerily  they  glide. 


?Tis  New  Year's-eve  :  let  ail  be  gay, 
All  fear  of  sorrow  cast  awaj*. 

All  dull  thoughts  banish'd  far  ; 
Let  mirth  be  seen  in  ev'ry  face, 
No  gloomy  silence  here  have  place, 

The  merriment  to  mar  ; 
For  Raunsbrook's  doors  are  open  thrown, 
And  Raunsbrook's  wide-spread  tables 
groan 

With  hospitable  cheer, 
And  hearty  welcome  there  id  shown 

To  peasant  and  to  peer. 

But  Lady  Florence  sits  apart, 
With  aching  eyes  and  heavy  heart ; 
She  shuns  the  pleasure-seeking  crowd, 
She  shuns  the  laughter  long  and  loud, 
And  pensive  sits  on  cushion'd  chair. 
Or  restless  paces  here  and  there 

Within  her  silent  room, 
Where  the  faint  tire  light  flickering  falls, 
Scarce  lighting  up  the  panell'd  walls, 

Scarce  scattering  the  gloom ; 
And  ever  and  anon  she  takes 
A  painted  miniature,  which  makes 

Her  whole  face  glow  with  love  : 
Kissing  the  senseless  image  there, 
She  lifts  her  hands  in  silent  prayer 

To  Him  that  dwells  above, 
That  He  will  end  her  cheerless  pain, 
And  bring  the  loved  one  back  again. 

Five  years  ago — five  years  to-day — 
She  gave  her  maiden  heart  away 

To  one  that  loved  her  well. 
Five  years  ago  !  No  wealth  had  he  ; 
And  yet  one  eve,  upon  the  lea, 

He  dared  his  love  to  tell. 
And  hand  in  hand  they  silent  gazed 
To  where  the  crimson  sunset  blazed. 

Ere  'neath  the  mere  it  sank  ; 
And  as  he  clasp'd  her  to  his  breast, 
In  faltering  accents  she  confess'd 

Without  him  life  were  blank. 

Short  time  they  met — the  Karl  was  stern  : 
'  Go,  youth  I'  he  said :  '  thy  suit  I  spurn, 

Thy  rash  presumption  blame. 
Go,  girl  1  forget  thy  passing  whim  ; 
Go  !'  But  his  eves  with  tears  were  dim, 

Which  all  unbidden  came. 
His  daughter's  grief  he  could  not  brook, 
He  could  i\o\,  YttBK  \\«  \w \&%\w&.* 
He  could  ivo\.\iwtt  \^«Y«Ml-^w^«i» 
Or  see  unmo\e&tac  \^%#to%«s^ 
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'  8h  Hould  !'— us  the  old  roan  spoke, 
The  harshness  of  his  manner  broke. 

Like  clouds  beneath  the  sun — 
'  Sir  Ronald,  I  have  had  my  day, — 
My  life  is  drifting  fart  nwny, 

Sly  race  is  aaiijj  run. 

And  if  my  WOTQI  but  now  WBN  hard, 

l-W^ivc  in.'  iliiil  my  sorrow  marr'd 
The  Bcmrtrflj  1  owwi  to  thee, 

Tlif  candour  that  thou  shoi.'dst  to  inc. 
And  if  1  l.iiii  thec  pirncr  well 
Within  thy  breast  what  I  shall  tell, 
Think  not  that  1  thine  honour  doubt, 

!'ii    ■  i  ;.  -■  ..i'ii  ii.      ■■Hi. 

Hear,  then  I     Afar  across  the  lea, 
Karl  tier  (hail  vmtil'-ritiL'  c_vc  run  -ci.', 
O'er  hill  and  vale  and  fertile  plain 
fipreads  Raunsbrook's  ouce-renown'd 

domain  : 
There  generous  Nature  lavish  yfeldl 
Her  harve.it  from  a  thousand  fields, 
And  the  proud  forests  rear  on  high 
Their  lordly  branches  to  the  sky  ; 
And  there  did  liaunsbrook  onee  reside, 
His  wealth  as  peerless  as  his  pride. 
Ilut  now'— and  here  the  old  Earl's  tone 
Trembled  with  weakness  scarce  its  own — 
■  Tbe  rlaei  of  ■  hi. dlcss  court, 
Where  spendthrift  nobles  rcck'd  at 

The  envious  pride  of  folly  bred, 
That  folloiv'd  where  a  monarch  led  ; 
The  lavish  love  of  rich  display, 
Whose  pomp  grew  costlier  every  day, — 
.Have  ruin  brought  on  many  a  hold, 
And  'minish'd  even  Raunshrook's  gold, 
Till'— and   his  head  was  l>ow'd  with 

shame — 
1  The  land  is  mine  in  naught  but  name  1 
Five  years  may  yet  my  freedom,  run. 
Then  seta  for  ever  Raunsbrook's  sun  ; 
And  the  old  castle  must,  alas. 
To  stranger- hands  unhallow'd  pass. 
Or— see  the  curse  of  poverty— 
My  darling's  lord  must  wealthy  be  ; 
For  bridal  gold  alone  can  save 
Sty  gray  hairs  from  an  exile's  grave. 
Hut  this  believe— hadet  thou  or  I 
The  drosB  I  spent  to  heedlessly, 
Glad  would  I  do  as  she  has  done, 
And,  as  she  chose,  choose  you  my  son  !' 

aised  his  brightening 


'  Lord  Karl,'  he  spake  right  dauntlessly, 
•  I  hless  thee  for  thy  kindly  tone  ; 
And  what  thou  showest  of  thine  own 
Hath  made  my  grief  seem  light  to  bear, 
When  weigh'd  with  thy  far  heavier  care. 
Put  be  the  future  dark  as  night, 
The  end  is  not  all  hopeless  quite, — 
In  other  climes,  'neatk  other  sun, 
The  hoped. for  goal  may  yet  be  won. 
And,  Florence  sweet,'  Sir  Ronald  turn'd 
To  where  her  cheeks  with  blushes  burn'd, 
'  Let  me  but  think  that  thou  art  true, 


The  young  u 


I. if.  me  but  have  thee  in  my  view, 
A  ml  nothing  may  seem  hard  to  do. 
Nay,  do  not  droop  those  lovely  eye> ; 
For  who  could  [nil.  ii  ■:. 
And  nay,  my  darling,  do  not  weep  j 
But  as  the  long  hours  ceaseless  swvep 
O'er  thy  young  head  forget  me  not. 
But  let  thy  fancy  some  time  rest 
On  the  far-distant  lonely  spot 
Where  I  am  toiling.'    Then  he  pttu'A 
One  burning  kiss  upon  her  brow — 
Once,  twice,  he  clasp'd  her  lo  his  bread 
And  then  with  steps  that  falter^  slo* 

Still  lingering,  tut 

Five  years  their  con 
Mill  Lady  Florence 
But  grave  had  grown  her  joyous  eye, 
*  Hit  laughter  rang  less  merrily  : 
Her  slacken itig  step  was  not  mi  li 
Her  paling  cheek  wu  not  so  brig 
And  oft  an  UDOOBck'd  t.fir  won!.. 
The  beauty  famed,  e'en  now,  afar 
For  not  one  word  from  o'er  the  sea 
Had  come  to  soothe  htr  solitude  ; 
But  still  ber  love  burn'd  like  a  star. 
And  often  would  she  hopeful  brood 
On  what  had  been  and  what  might 
And  he — the  Earl — was  airing  fart 
The  look  that  onee  tras  proudly 
On  all  before  it  now  na<  eow'd. 
The  haughty  head  was  often  bow'il 
Nor  seldom,  as  he  waoder'd  o'er 
['he  tii-lds  he  loved  in  days  of  yore. 
I  lid  the  deep  sigh  proclaim  the  grief 
Which  found  not  e'en  in  time  relict 
He  thought,  as  drew  the  cud  more 
Ench  well-lored  spot  had  grown 

The  river  How 'd  with  m 
The  hall  in  grander  beauty  shone. 
More  proudly  loom'd  the  tower 
And  as  he  on  the  terrace  stood. 
And  gnzed  upon  the  old  oak  wood, 
Each  well-known  trunk,  each  eht 

Each  spot  he  loved  in  childhood, 
More  sad  that  parting  hour. 

'  And  must  I  leave  thee  .'  Is  it  sol 
Can  follies  past  no  pardon  know  ' 
Can  nothing  yet  my  parting  stay  ' 
Is  thta  the  last,  the  bitter  day  r 
Ye  walls,  my  earliest  fancy  loved ; 
Ye  paths,  where  my   young  footstr? 

For  many  a  happy  year ; 
Thou  frozen  tide,  whose  crystal  w 
In  summers  past  my  limbs  would  bm- 
Ye  snow-clad  meads,  thou  happy  plii". 
Where  oft  I  pluck'd  the  golden  gr1"  - 

Why  are  ye  now  so  dear! 
And  who  is  he  whose  trade- w 
If  rumour  have  no  falsehood  tolii- 
O'erRauntbrook  lath  u< 
And  drives  its  lord  in  shame  away ' 
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they  urged,  "  Seek  other  land, 

hold  thy  grasping  hand  ;*' 

they  show'd  the  southern  shires, 

warmer  sunlight  never  tires. 

care  I  ?  Let  the  price  be  paid  ; 

lnsbrook  shall  be  mine  1"  he  said. 

w  my  guests  within  my  hall — 

•till,  though  not  for  long — 

last  time  hold  festival, 

music,  dance,  and  song. 

dust  join  the  merry  laugh, 

g  applaud,  the  wine-cup  quaff, 

gh  my  heart  were  joyous  yet, 

gh  my  fate  I  could  forget ; 

Ip  to  greet  the  year  which  brings 

and  exile  on  its  wings.' 

i  man  turn'd ;  and  through  the 

Jght 

>  was  gay,  his  smile  was  bright, 

id  the  happy  revelry, 

est  reveller  seem'd  he. 

rn  is  come,  the  room  is  set, 
►r  man  and  the  rich  are  met, 
wners  old  and  new. 
wger's  mien  is  full  of  grace  : 
ird  of  darkest  hue 
des  the  expression  of  a  face 
>ride  and  pow'r  alike  have  place ; 
e  cheek  and  sunburnt  brow, 
jnt  in  warmer  climate  show  ; 
he  knit  forehead's  pensive  air 
rears  of  unrelenting  care, 
rl  scarce  deign'd  to  raise  his  eye, 
r'd  with  distant  courtesy, 
jade  the  stranger  sit, — 
ing  the  half -mocking  glance, 
rking  o'er  his  countenance 
ight  smile  passing  flit. 
arP — the  stranger's  voice  was  low, 
e  as  though  his  speech  were  pain, 
16  foreign  accent  feign  ? 
5  hand  hid  his  bended  brow, 
er  press'd  his  watch-chain,  where 
tl  sheathed  a  tress  of  hair — 
Sari,  I  know  thy  haughty  race 
turies  have  loved  this  place, 
idly  would  I  find  a  way 
thy  parting  footsteps  stay ; 
w,  I  pray,  what  I  suggest — 
i  simplest  and  the  best — 
b  impute  to  arrogance 
pe  my  tongue  dares  scarce  ad- 
ance. 

lghter's  face  is  very  fair, 
tug  life  is  not  fit  for  care, 
m  wouldst  see  with  bitter  pain 
tie  with  the  world's  disdain. 
l>etter  far  that  she  should  stay, 
le  thy  life's  declining  day ; 
is  thou  mightest  yet  remain 
tour'd  lord  of  thy  domain, 
dal  gold  avail  to  save 
y  hairs  from  an  exile's  grave? 
■y  frown  the  Earl's  brow  wore : 
thy  pride  thus  high  to  eoar, 


That  having  bought  my  home,  my  land, 
Thou  barterest  for  my  daughter's  hand  1 
Time  was  thou  shouldest  trembling  feel 
The  power  of  my  avenging  steel ; 
But  I  am  aged,  and  weak,  and  worn, 
And  e'en  such  insult  must  be  borne. 
But  give  me  pen,  and  let  me  sign 
The  deed  that  makes  the  castle  thine ; 
So  shall  I  not  unwilling  go 
Where  such  disgrace  I  may  not  know.' 
The  deed  was  sign'd.    The  stranger  took 
The  parchment  with  defiant  look, 
The  priceless  scroll  then  quickly  threw 
Where  on  the  hearth  the  wood-flame 

grew; 
And  warding  off  the  eager  hands 
That  sought  its  rescue  from  the  brands, 
He  watch'd  the  gaunt  flame  curling 

round 
Its  victim  with  a  hungry  sound. 
Then  turning  to  the  Earl,  he  said: 
'  Thus  art  thou  free  from  burden  made, 
Thus  Raunsbrook's  land  once  more  is 

thine : 
And  I  again  a  suitor  stand, 
A  suppliant  for  thy  daughter's  hand. 
Yet  think  not  that  I  seek  to  claim — 
As  recompense  for  act  of  mine, 
Done  for  past  reverence  of  thy  name, 
And  from  my  wish  not  now  to  see 
Unhoused  thy  old  nobility — 
Some  lowering  of  the  haughty  pride 
That  did  thy  curt  refusal  guide  ! 
One  prayer  I  make — and  one  alone — 
In  one  thing  let  thy  grace  be  shown : 
Let  but  thy  child  be  free  to  choose ; 
And  if  herself  my  suit  refuse, 
As  forth  my  lonely  way  I  take, 
Then  though  my  heart  her  answer  break, 

Perchance  e'en  so  shall  be 
Some  solace  in  the  cheering  thought, 
That  my  long  enterprise  hath  bought 

Freedom  for  her  and  thee  !' 
'  And  who  art  thou,  that  thou  dost  feel 
Such  interest  in  my  woe  and  weal  ? 
No !  to  my  hearth  though  ruin  come, 
Yet  is  my  race  not  sunk  so  low 
That  I  my  castle  and  my  home 
To  stranger's  clemency  should  owe. 
Yet  if  thy  latest  act  be  due 
Not  to  rich  lust  but  honour  true, 
Though  for  mine  own,  my  daughter's 

sake 
Thy  sacrifice  I  may  not  take, 
Yet  at  her  feet  thou  mayest  lay 
The  suit  thou  hast  preferr'd  to-day. 
How  scant  the  grace,  how  small  the  boon, 
I  fear  me  thou  wilt  find  too  soon ; 
For  many  a  suitor  hath  implored 
The  hearing  she  could  not  accord, 
And  vainly  urged  her  to  forget 
The  love  on  which  her  heart  is  set, 
And  him  who  in  a  distant  land 
Is  toiling  still  to  win  her  hand. 
If  so  fared  those  she  knew  the  best, 
What  hope  for  thy  unknown  request? 
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Bat  if  thy  wish  is  still  to  plead 
Thy  hope,  thou  mayeet  yet  succeed. 
Come !'  and  he  led  the  way,  nor  heard 
From  the  press'd  lips  the  low-breathed 

word, 
1  Heaven  bless  her  for  her  loyalty ! 
Now  know  I  she  is  true  to  me.' 

Few  those  to  whom  the  op'ning  year 
Brings  no  effect  of  hope  or  fear, 
Whose  mind  is  not  then  oftener  cast 
Or  on  the  future  or  the  past. 
To  Florence,  as  she  lay  and  thought, 
The  past  year  had  no  gladness  brought, 
The  future  seem'd  with  sorrow  fraught: 
A  hanish'd  love,  a  ruin'd  sire ! 
Will  Fate's  disfavour  never  tire? 
Such  her  mind's  brooding*,  as  she  lay 
Smileless  and  still  that  wintry  day. 
What  wonder  that  her  heart  was  sore  ? 
What  wonder  that  her  cheek  was  wet  ? 
And  that  the  burden  which  she  bore 
Seem'd  too  distressing  to  forget? 


Then  oame  her  father  to  reveal 
The  promise  to  the  stranger  made. 
« Wefi  know  I  what  thy  heart  must  M; 
But  gentle  be  thy  words/  he  said;  . 
( For  great  his  generosity, 
And  mighty  is  his  love  for  thesT 
He  came— she  look'd— ah  1  what  disguJsi 
Can  hide  the  loved  from  loving  eyes  f 
"TisBonaldr  loud  her  joy  ostnaft 
As  eager  to  his  side  she  sprung^ 
And  round  his  neck  her  white  armsfissf. 
How  can  I  tell  the  ecstasy 
Which  brighten'd  in  her  gifstririnf  ejef 
How  can  f  tell  each  loving  word 
Which  welcomed  love  to  lore  ontnoart! 
How  can  I  paint  the  glad  surprise 
Which  halved  the  old  Sari's  sympathta! 
Enough,  that  through  the  happy  life 
Which  Ronald  lived  beside  bis  wife, 
When  closer  still  was  drawn  the  tie 
Which  bound  their  hearts  in  unity, 
Where'er  they  oast  their  loving  lot, 
That  New  Tear's-day  was  ne'er  forgot 
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I  am  about  to  disclose  a  story  which, 
I  consider,  places  in  a  very  shady 
category  indeed  all  persons  concerned 
in  it  except  one.  That  one  is  a 
young  gentleman  of  elegant  man- 
ners, of  attractive  person,  of  many 
accomplishments,  of  high  character. 
If  you  wish  to  know  the  name  of 
this  young  gentleman,  I  may  tell 
you  that  his  name  is  Giggleswick — 
George  Giggleswick — and  I  may  add, 
that  George  Giggleswick  is  no  other 
than  myself. 

I  purpose  to  lay  the  following 
facts  before  the  public,  because  I 
feel  that  I  ought  to  receive  sym- 
pathy. I  have  suffered  much.  And 
yet  I  am  not  a  scoundrel.  I  never 
took  a  purse,  much  less  cut  a  throat. 
Nobody  has  ever  had  to  say  on  my 
behalf  that  I  am  a  kleptomaniac,  or 
anything  of  that  sort,  I  am  not  in 
the  habit  of  reeling  out  of  public- 
houses;    you  would  not  meet  me 


openly  perambulating  the  Hayxusi- 
ket  at  late  hours.  I  regard  my- 
self, in  short,  as  a  respectable  young 
man.  And  yet,  during  the  last  year, 
till  I  can  bear  it  no  longer,  I  hive 
been  exposed  to  the  ridicule  of  e?erj- 
body  who  knows  me.  And  ridicule 
is  a  punishment  as  terrible  as  any. 
Does  not  Byron  say,  that  by  means 
of  it  Voltaire  shook  thrones  ?  And 
I  have  been  exposed  to  more  than 
ridicule.  I  hesitate  to  say  it,  but  I 
have  been  regarded  by  all  my  ac- 
quaintances during  the  above-men- 
tioned time  with  hearty  contempt. 
Yes ;  in  this  moral,  virtuous,  reli- 
gious England  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  I  have  thus  suffered,  en- 
tirely through  the  machinations  of 
certain  unprincipled  persons,  whose 
conduct  I  shall  here  proceed  publicly 
to  expose. 

It  is  now  nearly  a  twelvemonth 
since  to  me,  sitting  alone  one  even- 
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my  lodgings  (I  am  engaged  in 
K  in  the  great  manufacturing 
»f  Cotherbham),  there  entered 
end  Apthorne  Vyse.     Recog- 

him  in  the  doorway,  I  felt 

uncomfortable;  for  I  had 
been  compelled  to  act  in  a 
r  which,  I  admit,  may  have 

annoyance  as  well  as  chagrin, 
8  a  young  lady  in  whom  I 
ard  that  he  took  a  very  tender 
fc.  It  struck  me,  seeing  him 
that  he  might  have  heard  of 
ttter,  and  have  come  to  repre- 
ss resentment. 

i  young  lady  was  a  very  at- 
e  girl,  with  an  exquisite  figure 
acing,  and  one  of  those  piqu- 
>retty  faces  which  you  see  in 

Stone's  pictures.  I  had  met 
a  ball  about  a  fortnight  since, 
d  been,  I  confess,  much  struck 
er.  I  had  honoured  her  with 
spicuous  a  preference  as  to 
several  dances  with  her,  and 
or  the  sake  of  having  her  as 
ler,  had  attempted  the  Cale- 

Quadrilles  —  a  dance  of  a 
sated  character,  and  with 
I  am  imperfectly  acquainted. 
e  morning  after  the  ball,  I 

have  paid  her  the  farther 
an  of  a  call,  but  understood 
ie  quitted  town  by  an  early 

Accordingly  I  dispatched  to 
ni  residence — with  which  she 
juainted  me  in  the  course  of 
ening — a  letter,  on  the  en- 
of  which  I  wrote,  *  To  be  for- 
l.'     Its  contents  were  as  fol- 


'  dear  Miss  Carfax, — It  is 
that  a  person  of  any  prin- 
i  justified  in  pursuing  or  at- 
Qg   to    form   a   matrimonial 
tment  in  a  manner  which,  be- 
rried, is  therefore  inconsider- 
iut  there  are,  my  dearest  Miss 
,  exceptions   to    every   rule, 
beauty   is    supereminent,  it 
away  even  the  most  steadily 
ated  mind;  but  when  excel- 


lence is  combined  with  beauty,  as  it 
is  in  you,  there  is  at  once  an  addi- 
tional excuse  for  the  loss  of  one's  de- 
liberative balance,  and  a  strong  as- 
surance that,  in  the  event,  the  bea- 
tific event,  of  the  fervid  vows  of  the 
lover  being  acceded  to,  no  ill  con- 
sequence will  result  to  the  precipi- 
tate adorer.  I  say  "  to  the  adorer," 
for  I  adore  you.  Let  me  state  my 
condition  and  prospects.  I  am  em- 
ployed in  an  important,  not  to  say 
a  confidential,  capacity  in  one  of  the 
first  of  the  merchants'  houses  in  this 
town.  My  salary  is  at  present  not 
so  high  as  it  will,  from  the  inevit- 
able process  of  gradual  augmenta- 
tion, eventually  be.'  (My  salary,  I 
may  here  say,  was  120Z.  a  year — 
a  small  one  upon  which  to  propose 
marriage ;  but  I  flatter  myself  I  ex- 
pressed myself  on  this  head  both 
conscientiously  and  cleverly.) 

'I  enclose  a  sonnet,  and  I  am, 
my  dearest  Maud,  devotedly  yours, 
'  Georgb  Giggles  wick.' 

Upon  the  ensuing  day  (up  to 
which  time  I  had  received  no  ans- 
wer— important  letters  usually  re- 
quire long  consideration)  I  again 
wrote  as  follows : 

'Mr.  Giggleswick  presents  his 
compliments  to  Miss  Maud  Carfax, 
and  begs  to  withdraw  his  letter  of 
yesterday.  He  feels,  on  more  ma- 
ture consideration,  that  such  matters 
ought  not  to  be  entered  upon  too 
hastily,  and  he  farther  is  conscious 
that  his  present  limited  income  does 
not  allow  him  to  contemplate  seri- 
ously a  matrimonial  engagement' 

But  it  is  time  that  I  should  return 
to  my  evening  visitor,  postponing 
such  explanations  as  may  hereafter 
be  necessary  of  the  causes  which  led 
me  to  supplement  my  first  letter  by 
one  which,  I  admit,  seems  a  strange 
contradiction. 

I  allow  I  was  agreeably  relieved 
to  find  that  he  was  not  hostile.  I 
had  apprehended  that  he  might  have 
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become  acquainted  with  that  contra- 
dictory behaviour  of  mine,  which  I 
shall  shortly  explain,  and  that  his 
visit  was  likely  to  be  a  proyocative 
one.  I  looked  hard  at  Apthorne 
Vyse  as  he  entered,  anxious  to  see 
whether  his  face — a  dark  handsome 
one — wore  the  frown  which  I  have 
heard  one  'of  his  many  female  ad- 
mirers say  would  have  become  it 
welL  But  I  was  reassured.  He 
held  out  his  hand  to  me  in  a  friend's 
ordinary 'manner,  and  said, 

Tve  come  to  ask  you  to  play  over 
at  Guffleton  to-morrow.' 

It  was  the  beginning  of  the  cricket- 
season,  and  as  cricket  was  the  sub* 
ject  that  was  usually  in  the  mouths 
of  us  young  fellows  just  then,  I  at 
once  understood  the  object  of  Ap- 
thorne's  visit,  which  was  to  enlist 
me  as  a  member  of  his  eleven.  He 
was  captain  of  the  Nomad  Nothing- 
arians, a  wandering  cricket-club  of 
some  status.  I  always  have  had  a 
proper  regard  for  position  in  all 
matters.  I  believe  my  enemies  say 
that  I  am  '  cockey  about  my  cricket' 
— alow  expression.  However,  I  have 
always  been  most  accommodating  to 
Apthorne  about  these  matters,  and 
on  this  occasion  also  I  consented  to 
give  him  my  services.  He  said  he 
would  call  for  me  in  the  morning, 
and  we  could  go  to  Guffleton  by  train 
together ;  and  having  made  this  ap- 
pointment, he  left  me. 

Next  morning,  I  regret  to  say, 
the  pleasure  of  my  breakfast  was 
spoilt.  I  was  sitting  at  it,  with  my 
long  green  cricket-bag  duly  packed 
at  my  side,  ready  for  a  start,  when 
the  servant  brought  in  a  letter.  I 
hesitate  to  give  the  contents  of  that 
letter,  in  such  strong  contrast  was 
its  violent  language  with  the  calm 
and  temperate  style  of  the  composi- 
tions which  I  have  just  now  laid  be- 
fore the  public.  However,  here  it  is : 

'  Sir, — After  the  disgracefully- 
ungentlemanliko  manner  in  which 
jou  have  behaved  to  a  yowvg  lady 


whom,  as  my  signature  will  evince,  I 
have  a  right  to  represent,  I  take  leave 
to  inform  you  that  I  shall  horsewhip 
you  on  the  first  favourable  oppor- 
tunity. I  shall  endeavour  to  make 
arrangements  to  secure  such  an  op- 
portunity, and  I  am,  sir,  yours  obe- 
diently,       Archibald  Carfax.1 

'  I  shall  be  out  of  his  reach  to- 
day, at  any  rate,'  I  said  to  myself, 
glancing  at  the  long  cricket-bag,  ai 
I  laid  the  letter  down. 

I  felt  nervous,  I  confess,  as  weD 
as  indignant.  I  had  never  spoken 
to  this  bullying  Mr.  Archibald  Oar- 
fax  in  my  life,  but  I  had  seen  him 
once  at  the  ball,  where  I  heard  bit 
name  mentioned,  and  so  identified 
him  with  a  large  and  remarkably 
stout  young  man,  with  whose  wattl- 
ing I  had  been  amused,  as  he  had 
been  at  my  quadrilling ;  for  I  noticed 
him  stop  laughing  abruptly  when  I 
looked  his  way  as  the  set  ended, 
which  it  did  a  little  sooner,  I  fancy, 
than  it  would  have  done  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  things,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  trifling  mistake  or 
other  made  by  myself.  I  feel,  how- 
ever, that  this  is  the  best  opportun- 
ity for  explaining  at  once  the  origin 
of  such  points  as  may  require  ex- 
planation, in  the  three  letters  which 
I  have  just  now  produced  to  the 
public;  and  I  may  remark,  in  paren- 
thesis, that  it  is  not  every  one  who 
would  6tate  a  case  as  candidly  as  I 
do.  I  am  no  special  pleader.  I 
state  my  adversary's  dealings  as  well 
as  my  own,  and  only  make  such 
comments  as  I  consider  would  na- 
turally be  made  by  a  dispassionate 
observer. 

Well,  then,  to  account  for  the 
first  letter.  I  had  'heard  from  two 
or  three  quarters,  that  Maud  Carfax 
was  the  possessor  of  some  very  solid 
attractions.  The  poets  (a  class  of 
persons  for  whom  I  have  the  pro- 
foundest  contempt ;  for  very  few  of 
them  make  any  money,  and  they 
grumble  more  even  than  the  farm- 
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ere) — the  poets  may  talk  as  they 
like  about  love,  but  my  views  are 
essentially  different  from  theirs. 
What  one  of  the  gentlemen  to  whom 
I  have  referred  says  about  know- 
ledge, viz. 

1  She  is  the  second,  not  the  first/ 

is,  in  my  opinion,  equally  true  of 
love.  I  have  no  space  to  pursue  the 
subject,  or  I  might  here  take  the 
opportunity  of  instilling  my  views, 
which,  I  flatter  myself  steer  that 
middle  course,  so  strongly  recom- 
mended by  the  best  authorities,  be- 
tween the  enthusiastic  son  or  daugh- 
ter, and  the  calculating  parent  or 
guardian.  I  think,  however,  that  I 
have  now  sufficiently  accounted  for 
my  first  letter. 

The  occasion  of  my  second  was  as 
follows :  After  having  dispatched 
my  first,  I  began  to  feel,  as  we  fre- 
quently do  after  committing  our- 
selves to  an  important  step,  a  little 
nervous.  Had  I  not,  I  asked  my- 
self, been  too  precipitate?  Had  I  acted 
with  the  consideration  that  was  due 
to  myself,  in  proposing  marriage  to 
this  young  lady,  having  no  evidence 
stronger  than  hearsay  that  the  for- 
tune was  considerable  1  Had  I  not 
allowed  my  romantic  feelings  to  get 
the  better  of  my  prudential  ? 

After  sitting  in  my  arm-chair  for 
a  whole  morning  engaged  in  reflec- 
tion, I  decided  to  consult  my  medical 
man.  Three  weeks  ago  I  had  been 
indisposed,  having  experienced  an 
unpleasant  sensation  in  the  thoracic 
cavity,  temporarily  relieved,  indeed, 
by  a  jujube,  but  which  might  pos- 
sibly return  with  augmented  force, 
and  should  by  all  means  be  provided 
against  by  anticipatory  treatment. 
I  farther  reflected,  that  medical  men 
know  as  much  about  their  neigh- 
bours as  most  people,  and  that  it 
was  a  peculiar  practice  of  my  own 
particular  medical  man,  Mr.  Barber, 
to  interweave  his  advice  with  a  pad- 
ding, as  a  literary  man  might  say,  of 
all  the  gossip  of  the  neighbourhood. 


Thus,  then,  when  I  had  waited 
some  time  in  the  consulting-parlour 
of  Mr.  Baiber,  there  entered  to  me 
that  practitioner.  His  usual  prac- 
tice with  patients  (some  people  like 
it)  is  to  ran  up  to  them  and  shake 
both  their  hands.  While  question- 
ing them  or  giving  them  advice,  he 
has  a  tendency  to  dance  more  or  less 
round  them,  smiling. 

1  My  dear  Mr.  Giggleswick,  so 
sorry  to  see  you/  he  said  on  this  oc- 
casion. '  A  good  deal  of  illness 
about  just  now.  Mrs.  Harcourt 
Fuffin,  one  of  my  most  esteemed 
patients — Mrs.  Harcourt  Fuflin  is 
going  to  be  married  again.  A  Mr. 
Clegg.' 

'  Indeed,'  I  replied.  '  Didn't  see 
Mrs.  Fuflin  at  the  ball  the  other 
night,  Mr.  Barber.' 

4  My  information,  just  given,  may 
account  for  Mrs.  Harcourt  Fuffin's 
absence,'  Mr.  Barber  returned,  drop- 
ping my  hand,  and,  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  ball,  perhaps,  performing 
a  sort  of  faint  pirouette  in  front  of 
me. 

4  Miss  Maud  Carfax  was  the  belle,' 
I  said. 

1  Miss — whom  did  you  say,  my 
dear  sir  V 

1  Miss  Maud  Carfax.' 

At  this  statement  Mr.  Barber 
seemed  amused.  He  made  desperate 
efforts  to  control  his  mirth,  but  only 
partially  succeeded.  He  laughed 
awkwardly. 

I  She's  very  pretty,'  I  said. 

*  A  little  embonpoint,1  Mr.  Barber 
replied,  his  mouth  twitching  again. 
'  But  it  improves  some  people.  I 
trust,  my  dear  Mr.  Giggleswick, 
that  we  have  nothing  serious  the 
matter  with  us.  Would  you  pro- 
trude your  tongue  for  a  moment  V 

I I  suppose  you  don't  admire  Miss 
Carfax,'  I  said. 

'  0  dear  yes,  my  dear  sir ;  a 
charming  person,'  the  doctor  said, 
sniggering  again  in  spite  of  himself. 

*  Well,'  I  said,  '  I  see  you  don't 
much  admire  her  looks.     But  you 
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cannot  deny  that  she  baa  acme  very 
substantial  attractions.' 

4  Goody  my  dear  sir,  good/  said 
the  doctor;  '  I  don't  deny  that  for  a 
moment.' 

( Fifteen  thousand  pounds — some 
in.  the  funds,  some  in  mortgages,  some 
in  railway  debentures;  and  a  very 
safe  way  of  patting  out  one's  money/ 
I  said. 

'  Fifteen  thousand  pounds  1  My 
dear  sir,'  the  doctor  broke  in,  'to 
my  certain  knowledge  Maud  Carfax 
hasn't  fifteen  pence.  How  can  you 
expect  it  ?  Look  at  the  family — all 
those  brothers.'  And  Mr.  Barber 
performed  a  pas  seul  on  the  hearth- 
rug, or  at  least  something  very  like 
one. 

( But,  my  dear  sir,'  he  exclaimed, 

stopping  in  the  middle  of  it, '  I  fear 

'  we  had  too  good  reason  for  our  visit. 

We  are  ill;  we  have  suddenly  turned 

pale;  we — ' 

1  Are  you  sure  V  I  interrupted. 

(My  dear  sir,'  the  doctor  said 
with  dignity, '  am  I,  to  your  know- 
ledge, the  man  to  injure  a  young 
lady's  matrimonial  prospects  by  false 
statements?  Miss  Maud  Carfax  told 
*  my  second  cousin,  who  visits  there, 
that  she  hadn't  a  penny,  and  never 
would  have  one,  and  that  she  didn't 
care  who  knew  it.  So  my  statement 
is  not  a  breach  of  confidence.  She 
is  a  good-hearted — girl,'  said  the 
doctor,  hesitating  at  the  substantive, 
1  and  has  only  one  fault — she  takes 
snuff.' 

I  was  at  the  door  before  this 
speech  was  done.  I  positively,  in 
my  consternation,  forgot  the  thoracic 
ailment,  respecting  which  I  had  come 
to  consult  Mr.  Barber.  I  am  not 
sure  whether,  in  my  consternation 
and  confusion,  I  said  as  much  as 
*  Good- morning.'  I  heard  Mr.  Bar- 
ber behind  me,  as  I  forestalled  him 
in  opening  the  front  door,  being 
quick  in  getting  away — 

( My  dear  sir,  try  a  sedative.  I 
will  send  the  boy  with  one  shortly.' 

I  have  now,  I  think,  accounted 


for  the  second  and  third  letters,  aad 
my  narrative  baa  reached  the  point 
of  time  at  which  Apthorne  Vyae, 
according  to  appointment,  called  on 
me,  that  we  might  together  seek 
the  tented  plain  of  Guffletojx 

My  mind  being  somewhat  occu- 
pied just  now,  I  had  not  troubled 
myself  much  to  make  farther  in- 
quiries about  my.  opponents  of  to* 
day ;  and  indeed  your  cricketer  of 
the  period  cares  very  little  against 
whom  he  plays,  so  long  as  he  Jias 
an  opportunity  of  playing  against 
somebody.  On  our  journey  down 
this  morning  (we  went  by  the  second 
train,  Apthorne  telling  me  that  most 
of  the  men  from  our  way  had  gone 
by  the  first),  I  questioned  him  very 
little  on  the  above-mentioned  head. 
Nor  was  he  very  communicative 
upon  this  point  He  told  me  them 
would  be  a  strongish  team  against  us. 

Who  was  their  beat  man,  leaked. 

Apthorne  didn't  know;  thought 
they  were  a  very  even  lot,  all  pretty 
fair,  and  no  'tail'  to  the  eleven. 
We  were  slackening  speed  for  the 
station;  I  had  better  get  my  bag 
down  from  the  tray. 

Guffleton  is  a  pretty  village; 
several  houses  of  pretension,  one  es- 
pecially large  one,  with  a  lodge, 
which  we  passed  going  up  from  ike 
station,  an  ivy-covered  church,  and 
a  good  many  Elizabethan  cottages 
scattered  over  a  smiling  fertile  level. 
It  was  a  bright  morning,  and  the 
cricket-ground  looked  well  as  we  ap- 
proached it,  walking  from  the  sta- 
tion.. 

'  There's  our  tent,'  Apthorne  said, 
1  that  on  the  nearest  side  of  the 
field.'  And  he  pointed  with  a  bat 
which  he  was  carrying  to  a  marquee, 
above  which  fluttered  in  the  air,  on 
a  flag,  the  inscription  *  N.  N.,'  being 
the  initials  of  the  Nomad  Nothing- 
arians. 

'  You  had  better  go  in  and  dress 
at  once.  I  see  our  fellows  are  get- 
ting out  into  the  field.  Guffleton 
must  have  won  the  toss.' 
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And  so  saying,  Apthorne  vaulted 
over  some  iron  hurdles,  as  the  most 
direct  access  to  our  tent,  which  stood 
in  the  corner  of  the  field  opposite 
to  the  large  one  of  the  Guffleton 
Cricket  Club.  I  followed  Apthorne. 
He  was  already  dressed  for  the 
game,  and  was  consequently  out  in 
the  field,  performing  the  duties  of  his 
captaincy,  while  I  was  still  engaged 
with  the  contents  of  my  bag.  Pre- 
sently  he  came  running  in. 

4  Now,  Giggleswick,  clap  on  those 
spiked  soles.  They're  only  waiting 
for  you  to  send  their  first  two  men 
in.' 

At  last,  suitably  attired,  I  came 
forth  from  the  tent,  the  last  but 
not  the  least  of  the  Nomad  Nothing- 
arians. I  went  out  into  the  field, 
observed  with  respectful  admiration, 
of  which  I  felt  a  pleasing  conscious- 
ness, by  a  ring  of  spectators,  many 
of  them  well-dressed,  which  was 
now  forming  round  the  ground.  The 
rest  of  my  eleven  were  already  in 
their  various  positions  in  the  field. 

4  You  take  point  and  nrid-on,' 
Apthorne  said,  from  his  own  post  of 
wicket-keeper.     i  Point,  first  over.' 

I  took  my  position  for  the  first 
over  as  point,  with  my  back  to  the 
Gumeton  tent. 

4  It  seems  to  me,1  I  said,  '  that 
these  duffers  are  longer  in  sending 
their  men  in  than  we  shall  be  in 
getting  them  out.' 

4  Hush,'  Apthorne  said ;  '  they're 
close  behind  you.'  And  as  he  spoke, 
to  my  considerable  confusion,  for 
they  must  have  overheard  me,  a 
stout  cricketer,  bat  in  hand,  passed 
me  on  the  right-hand  side,  and  an- 
other stout  cricketer,  bat  in  hand, 
passed  me  on  the  left 

The  latter  proceeded  to  the  wicket 
at  which  the  first  over  was  to  be 
bowled,  and,  arriving,  turned  round, 
for  the  first  time  showing  me  his 
face,  while  he  said  to  the  umpire, 

4  Guard,  please.' 

A  thrill  of  terror  ran  through  me. 
He  was  Maud  Carfax's  brother !  the 


very  man  who  had  written  the  note 
I  had  only  that  morning  received, 
in  which  he  had  so  amiably  alluded 
to  a  horsewhip.  Yes,  that  was  the 
man  I  had  seen  at  the  ball.  I  re- 
collected him  only  too  well. 

But  while  this  passed  through  my 
mind,  he  had  taken  *  guard.'  'Playl' 
called  the  umpire,  and  one  of  our 
men  delivered  the  first  ball.  It  was 
clear  to  the  i  off,'  and  the  batsman 
attempted  to  '  cut'  it,  but  getting  a 
little  too  much  under  it,  merely 
tipped  it  up,  an  easy  catch,  into 
my  hands.  But  the  catch  was 
not  an  easy  one  to  me  in  my  pre- 
sent alarm  and  confusion,  and  I 
dropped  it.  I  saw,  but  heeded  not, 
the  aggrieved  looks  of  the  rest  of 
the  fieldsmen.  I  heard,  but  heeded 
not,  the  laughter  of  the  ring  of 
spectators.  An  exclamation  even 
reached  my  ears — I  believe  it  was 
1  Butter  fingers  !'  But  I  was  regard- 
less. 

However,  my  enemy  did  not  ap- 
pear to  recognise  me,  at  least  at 
present ;  but  when  once  he  had  4  got 
his  eye  in,'  and  had  leisure  to  glance 
about  him,  I  felt  convinced  he  would 
perceive  me.  I  wished  he  would 
make  a  run  and  get  to  the  other 
wicket,  where  he  would  be  farther 
off.  I  glanced  at  the  other  wicket. 
Powers  of  magic  !  shades  of  Merlin 
and  Michael  Scott !  Why,  he  was 
there  already  in  a  flash  1  There  at 
the  other  wicket  was  the  man  I  had 
seen  at  the  ball,  the  stout  large  man 
who  had  written  the  threatening 
epistle.  I  looked  back.  No,  there 
were  two  of  them  ! 

I  did  not  know  whether  I  was 
standing  on  my  head  or  my  heels, 
and  I  missed  stopping  another  ball 
that  shot  along  the  ground  my  way, 
as  disgracefully  as  I  had  missed 
catching  the  one  which  had  come  to 
me  through  the  air.  I  rubbed  my 
eyes.  Was  I  dreaming?  Simul- 
taneously at  each  wicket  stood  the 
large  stout  brother  of  Maud  Carfax, 
who  had  stated  that  he  should  dili- 
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gently  provide  himself  with  ah  op- 
portunity of  horsewhipping  me.  I 
must  be  dreaming.  I  had  read  Edgar 
Allan  Poe's  tale  of  a  double  lately, 
and  I  was  surely  in  bed  and  dream- 
ing about  it.  But  at  this  moment 
one  of  the  batsmen  gave  another 
chance  to  another  fieldsman,  who, 
not  haying  on  his  mind  what  I  had, 
opened  his  hands  successfully.  The 
batsman  was '  out,'  and  walked  away 
from  the  wicket  without  recognising 
me.  I  felt  a  trifle  relieved.  One 
enemy  had  gone  away.  But  to  my 
horror,  looking  down  towards  the 
Guffleton  tent,  I  saw  him  coming 
back  again,  the  very  same  stout 
large  man,  my  bitter  foe.  He  drew 
nearer  and  nearer. 

1  How  uncommonly  like  to  each 
other  all  these  brothers  are !'  said 
the  man  who  was  fielding  next  me. 

A  light,  which  had  been  gradually 
dawning  upon  me,  now  broke  clear. 
I  had  not  seen  the  person  whom  I 
dreaded  more  than  once,  and  having 
no  very  accurate  knowledge  of  his 
features,  was  unable  to  distinguish 
which  was  he  of  three  brothers. 
From  my  not  having  been  at  pre- 
sent recognised,  I  was  compelled  to 
conclude  that  the  third  brother,  now 
arriving,  was  the  Nemesis  I  had  to 
dread.  But  after  a  tremulous  three 
or  four  minutes,  I  was  rejoiced  to 
find  that  he,  too,  took  no  notice  of 
me.  Presently  his  partner  'ran 
out.'  '  They  will  be  eliminated  by 
degrees,'  I  said  to  myself  not  un- 
hopefully,  as  he  passed  by  me  from 
the  wicket.  To  my  unutterable 
horror,  he  was  replaced  by  a  fourth 
brother,  respecting  whom  I  went 
through  the  same  terrible  emotions 
as  those  which  I  have  before  de- 
scribed. 

4  How  many  are  there  of  these 
brothers  V  I  asked  my  previous  in- 
formant. 

4 Don't  you  know]  Didn't  Ap- 
thorne  tell  you  ¥  he  said.  *  Why,  it 
is  the  whole  fun  of  the  fair.  We're 
playing  against  eleven  brothers.' 


I  went  cold  all  oyer. 
( And  are  they — are  they  all  ex- 
actly like  each  other  f  I  asked 

•Exactly.' 

They  were  so,  and  I  leave  the 
reader  to  guess  the  condition  I  was 
in  till  the  tenth  wicket  felL  Each 
successive  batter  might  be  Archi- 
bald, and  of  course,  on  account  of 
the  exhaustive  process  which  was 
going  on,  t£e  possibility  was  mors 
likely  each  time  a  wicket  felL  I 
fancy  some  gray  hairs  I  have  are 
due  to  that  cricket-match,  and  that, 
pending  its  .termination,  I  grew 
thinner.  I  remained,  however,  not 
recognised.  There  are  some  enthu- 
siastic members  of  the  Nomad  No- 
thingarians, but  I  question  whether 
their  collective  was  equal  to  my  in- 
dividual delight  when  the  innings  of 
Guffleton  ended.  Up  to  that  pe- 
riod I  had  failed  to  find  out  which 
of  the  eleven  stout  brothers  was  the 
man  I  had  seen  in  the  ballroom. 
There  must,  of  course,  have  been  a 
great  interval  between  the  agea  of  the 
eldest  and  the  youngest;  but  they  all 
equally  possessed  those  black  whisk- 
ers and  that  robustness,  not  to  say 
corpulence,  which  makes  a  young 
man  seem  older,  and  that  easy-go- 
ing semi-sporting  look  which  makes 
the  attacks  of  Time  upon  middle- 
aged  gentlemen  less  obvious.  And, 
as  I  have  before  observed,  I  had 
only  seen  my  bete  noire  once,  and  in 
a  ballroom,  where  age,  we  know,  is 
a  thing  unusually  uncertain.  How- 
ever, it  certainly  seemed  very  strange 
that  my  doubts  had  not  been  cleared 
up  by  the  one  of  the  eleven  who  had 
written  the  letter.  Surely  he  must 
have  taken  pains  to  familiarise  him- 
self with  my  personal  appearance.  I 
had  forgotten  to  mention  that  I  con- 
trived to  find  out  that  the  eleven 
one  and  all  had  the  same  accent,  the 
same  slight  thickness  of  speech,  and 
that  I  recollected  this  peculiarity  in 
the  one  observation  I  had  over- 
heard of  my  enemy  at  the  ball.  1 
meditated  escape  between  the  inn- 
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ings ;  but  while  I  was  looking  down 
the  fields  towards  the  station,  and 
waiting  for  a  suitable  opportunity 
of  quietly  disappearing  by  the  remot- 
est corner  of  the  field,  I  felt  myself 
touched  on  the  shoulder,  and,  turn- 
ing, saw  Apthorne. 

*  You'll  go  in  first  with  me/  he 
said. 

1  Well,  I— I— I— ' 

1  Should  have  thought  you'd  got 
oyer  that  nervousness  about  going 
in  first  by  this  time.  I'll  take  the 
first  over/  Apthorne  said.  '  We  shall 
only  play  one  innings  each/  he  went 
on,  'and  we'll  cut  the  dinner.  I'll 
take  you  to  a  house  I  know  for  a 
quiet  meat- tea.' 

I  assented  to  this  proposal  gladly, 
as  it  would  remove  me  from  obser- 
vation. It  was  the  best  thing  next 
to  escape,  and  escape  now,  with  Ap- 
thorne's  eye  upon  me,  was  impossi- 
ble. Already  I  saw  in  the  distance 
the  eleven  fat  brothers  taking  up 
their  positions  in  the  field. 

*  Get  your  pads  on/  Apthorne  said. 
So  I  went  into  the  dressing-tent 

again,  and  shortly  emerged  with  my 
bat.  It  was  a  terrible  ordeal,  ar- 
riving at  my  wicket  before  the  eyes 
of  the  eleven  fat  brothers,  all,  of 
course,  surveying  me.  Every  mo- 
ment I  expected  a  denouement.  I 
trembled  as  I  took  guard,  giving  the 
umpire  about  thrice  as  much  trou- 
ble as  he  usually  has  in  the  matter, 
and  momentarily  expected  a  rush 
upon  me,  from  near  '  point'  or  dis- 
tant '  long  leg/  from  '  slip'  behind 
or  ( long  on'  in  front,  of  the  actual 
fat  brother  of  my  fears.  But  not 
one  of  them  made  any  sign.  I  played 
my  innings — a  short  one,  for  which 
I  was  not  sorry,  and  indeed,  in  spite 
of  a  cricketer's  objection  to  injure 
his  own  reputation,  I  went  so  far  as 
to  play  it  in  as  random  a  fashion 
as  I  could ;  and  I  was  soon  '  out.' 
*  Out,'  too,  immediately  afterwards 
was  Apthorne ;  and  he  reached  the 
tent  where  I  was  taking  off  my  pads 
and  sat  down  by  me. 


'  It's  four  o'clock  now/  he  said, 
looking  at  his  watch,  '  and  as  I  sup- 
pose I  shall  be  expected  to  put  in 
some  sort  of  an  appearance  at  the 
regular  feed,  what  do  you  say  to 
going  off  at  once  and  getting  the 
meat-tea  forward  ?  If  you  like,  you 
can  take  the  train  home  after.' 

I  jumped  at  the  proposal. 

'  By  all  means/  I  said,  and  start- 
ing up,  I  took  a  run  and  jumped  the 
iron  hurdles  that  lay  behind  our 
tent.  I  turned  round  after  alight- 
ing, and  saw  Apthorne  smiling.  He 
quietly  came  up  and  vaulted  over 
the  railing  after  me,  as  he  had  done 
before  me  in  the  morning.  We 
were  now  on  the  high-road,  and  I 
walked  fast  enough  at  his  side  till 
we  stopped  at  the  lodge  gate  of  the 
large  house  which  I  have  mentioned 
before  as  having  noted  on  my  way 
up. 

4  This  is  the  place/  Apthorne  said 
briefly,  as  he  swung  open  the  gate 
before  the  lodge-keeper,  who  saw  us 
entering,  had  time  to  reach  it.  And 
we  walked  side  by  side  up  an  avenue 
edged  with  rustling  poplars,  and 
widening  into  a  bay  of  gravel  be- 
fore some  large  stone  steps,  above 
which  rose  the  house — a  handsome 
brick-built  mansion,  with  stone  dress- 
ings. We  went  up  the  steps,  and 
Apthorne,  when  the  bell  was  ans- 
wered, walked  in  without  making 
any  inquiry  whatever  of  the  servant 
in  livery.  We  were  being  shown 
into  the  drawing-room  when  a  voice 
that  made  me  start,  for  it  had  the 
character  of  the  voices  of  the  eleven 
fat  brothers,  invoked  us  from  the 
far  end  of  the  hall ;  it  was,  however, 
a  lady's  voice. 

*  Come  into  the  dining-room, 
Mithter  Vyse/  it  said,  '  and  bring 
your  friend.  You  shall  have  tea  in 
fixe  minutes.' 

Just  as  I  discovered  a  head  pro- 
truding from  a  distant  door,  and  in- 
ferred it  to  be  the  proprietor  of  the 
voice,  the  head  drew  itself  in,  and  I 
followed  Apthorne  in  its  direction. 
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On  entering  the  dining-r  I  ob- 
tained a  fall  view  of  the  owner  of 
Ibe  voice.  She  was  standing  on  tho 
hearthrug  to  receive  us.  She  was 
very  large,  vary  stout,  T«ry  plain,  in 
age  about,  I  should  say,  forty-fire. 
A  cold  shudder  ran  throng  me  when 
I  peroerred  that  she  bore  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  eleven  repreaen- 
tattre  cricketers  of  Gnffle  Ap- 

thorae,   meanwhile,   mur  an 

introdnotion,  enunciating  my  name 
very  distinctly,  bat  dropping  his 
voice  when  be  pronouncec  hers, 

I  was  in  the  agonies  t  composi- 
tion of  a  remark  suitable  to  the  oc- 
casion, when  the  door  opened  and 
another  person  entered,  of  the  male 
sex.  I  glanced  at  him ;  and  if  my 
hair  did  not  stand  on  end,  as  did 
that  of  Procnlns  Julius  when,  re- 
fammg  from  Alba  Longa  after  dinner, 
he  met  the  ghost  of  Romulus,  why 
nobody's  hair  ever  did  so  erect  itself. 
I  saw  before  me,  at  last,  indubitably 
that  brother  of  Maud  Carfax  whom 
I  had  seen  at  the  ball. 

Every  one  knows,  I  shoold  think, 
how,  when  we  are  not  quite  certain 
that  a  face  is  thoroughly  known  to 
as,  we  are  perplexed  by  thinking 
we  recognise  the  acquaintance  in 
question,  when  we  see  only  one  who 
innoh  resembles  him.  From  this 
cause  had  arisen  my  embarrassment 
respecting  the  eleven  fat  brothers. 
But  every  one  also  knows,  when  we 
actually  do  meet  the  person  whom 
we  hare  been  incessantly  and  erro- 
neously supposing  ourselves  to  meet, 
how  absurd  our  former  identifica- 
tions appear,  and  how  clear  our  pre- 
sent one.  Looking  now  at  the  man 
who  faced  me,  I  wondered  I  could 
have  felt  a  single  alarm  that  morn- 
ing, much  more  eleven  successive 
terrors.  I  bowed  with  as  much 
composure  as  I  could  summon  to 
the  new-comer.  Very  rudely,  he 
did  not  acknowledge  my  salute  in 
tho  least,  but  sat  down  at  the  table. 
Looking  up  from  it  intently  at  me, 
he  put  his  hand  into  his  coat-pocket, 


and  drew  forth  and  laid  on  the  tab)* 
In.1  for*?  him  a — horsewhip. 

He  then  spoke  to  me,  with  the 
same  thickness  of  accent  as  the  KM 
of  his  confounded  family. 

1  You  received  a  letter  from  me 
this  morning,  sir.' 

I  was  very  much  confused,  antl 
even  alarmed,  and  did  not  know 
what  to  reply  to  this.  In  answer  I 
sat  down  at  that  angle  of  the  tsbln 
most  remote  from  his  own  position, 

'  I  repeat  the  sentiments  of  that 
letter,'  pursued  its  writer  in  hie  rnde 
wav.  '  I  presume  that  vou  revoked 
yr.ur  offor  U>  Mi"  Maud  Carfax  from 
some  idea  thai  the  fawouraUa  report 
yon  had  heard  about  her  |wonetty 
— hearsay  which  probably  pranked 
your  first  oner— ■HI  sat  incorrect 
rumour.  Now,  air,  let  me  teU  yea 
that  Miss  Maud  <!)arfax  is  i.  aoUal 
possession  of  a  large  property,  and 
IS  heiress  to  a  larger. ' 

I  looked  at  him  incrednkwly,H- 
membering  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bar 
ber.     He  looked  at  Apthonm. 

'Is    it   not    so,    Apthorner'  be 

'  I  believe,'  Aptborne  said, '  that 
Miss  Hand  Carfax — her  least  attrac- 
tion in  my  eyes — is,  in  point  of  pro- 
perty, very  well  off  indeed.* 

'  I  am  very  sorry,  sir,'  I  began; 
'  I  am  sure  I  admire  your  sister  Tery 
much.  She  is  to  me  the  personifi- 
cation of  grace,  the  quintessence  of 
female  loveliness.' 

Here  the  two  men  simultaneously 
began  to  laugh,  and  the  lady  pro- 
duced a  snuff-box  and  used  it. 

'Well,  now.Mr.Giggleewick,' said 
the  gentleman  on  the  other  side  of 
the  table,  taking  up  the  horsewhip 
and  slowly  winding  the  lash  round 
the  handle,  '  you  hare  your  friend 
Apthorne  Vyse's  word,  which  every 
one  would  believe,  that  Miss  Maud 
Carfax  is  an  heiress.  I  was  dis- 
posed to  let  you  off  very  lightly  for 
the  impertinence  you  have  shown 
to  her — the  gross  impertinence.  It 
is  quite  possible' — here  he  looked  at 
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the  lady — '  that  my  sister's  feelings 
may  be  drawn  towards  yon.' 

*  Archibald!'  the  lady  said  remon- 
strattngly. 

Archibald  and  Apthorne  laughed. 

1  Now  I  propose,'  the  former  went 
on,  '  that  you  should  simply  rewrite 
your  first  letter  in  all  essentials,  re- 
yoking  thus  your  second;  but  as  my 
sister  is  a  very  punctilious  person, 
and  as  I  know  her  weak  side,  I  will 
dictate  the  letter  myself.' 

' 1  think  I  would  rather — '  I  began 
hesitatingly. 

Archibald  unrolled  the  lash  of  the 
horsewhip ;  Apthorne  rang  the  bell. 

*  Arrange  writing  materials  in 
front  of  this  gentleman,'  Archibald 
said  to  the  servant  who  entered. 

The  servant  did  this,  and  on  his 
retirement  Archibald  began  to  dic- 
tate. 

'  Dearest  Miss  Carfax.' 

1  Yes,'  I  said,  writing  it  down. 

*  It  is  with  feelings  of  the  deepest 
admiration,  united  with  the  greatest 
affection,  that  I  ask  you  to  be  my 
wife.' 

'"Ask  you  to  be  my  wife" — yes,' 
I  said. 

'  The  moral  susceptibilities  of  my 
nature,'  Archibald  resumed,  *  are  as 
much  aroused  by  your  virtues,  as 
my  refined,  my  esthetic  sympathies 
are  by  your  beauty — a  beauty  that 
surpasses  my  most  romantic  visions.' 

'  Don't  be  such  a  fool,  Archibald !' 
said  the  lady,  colouring  as  well  as 
laughing. 

*  "  My  most  romantic  visions," '  1 
said,  diligently  writing. 

'  It  is  indeed  fortunate,'  Archi- 
bald continued,  *  that  if  you  honour 
me  with  your  hand,  I  shall  have,  not 
only  a  peerless  wife,  but  twelve  in- 
comparable brothers-in-law.  To  be 
united  in  the  bonds  of  affinity  with 
so  exemplary  a  person  as  Mr.  Ar- 
chibald Carfax  is  my  earnest  aspira- 
tion.' 

*  I  don't  see  the  good  of  bringing 
in  the  rest  of  the  family,'  I  observed, 
pausing. 


*  You  had  better,'  said  Archibald, 
toying  with  the  horsewhip.  He  re- 
peated the  passage,  and  I  took  it  down. 

1  Now,'  said  he, '  sign,  address,  and 
put  the  date.' 

I  did  so. 

'  And  give  me  the  letter.' 

1  Stop  !'  I  said,  <  there's  a  little 
thing  that  might  go  some  way ;  a 
sonnet  that  I  sent.  Has  your  sister 
got  it  ?' 

'  No,'  said  Archibald  ;  '  you  had 
better  rewrite  it,  by  all  means,  if  you 
can  recollect  it.' 

1  It  is  odd  she  hasn't  it  already/ 
I  said;  'but  I  can  write  it  down 
again  in  a  few  minutes.'  And  I 
immediately  proceeded  to  do  so  from 
memory,  upon  which  it  had  been 
impressed  by  the  labour  of  compo- 
sition. I  don't  put  it  down  here. 
It  was  too  affectionate,  too  romantic  ; 
the  style  of  an  Amadis  addressing 
his  Diana. 

He  took  the  letter  and  read  it  out, 
sonnet  and  all,  slowly  and  distinctly, 
to  my  farther  disconcertment.  On 
concluding,  he  looked  at  the  lady 
between  whom  and  himself  there 
existed  so  strong  a  family  likeness, 
and  said, 

*  Do  you  accept  this  offer  V 

1  Stop,'  Apthorne  put  in  ;  '  take 
time,  Miss  Carfax.  Don't  lose  your 
action  for  breach.' 

'  I — I — '  I  said,  looking  amazedly 
from  one  to  the  other,  l  have  not 
proposed  to  this  lady,  but  to  your 
sister.' 

*  This  lady  is  my  sister,'  Archibald 
returned,  touching  the  horsewhip  as 
it  lay  on  the  table  before  him. 

*  But  to  your  other  sister,  to  Miss 
Maud  Carfax — a  young  lady  of  for- 
tune,' I  exclaimed. 

'  Don't  expose  the  meanness  of 
your  character,'  observed  Apthorne. 

*  You  have  proposed,  sir,  to  Miss 
Maud  Carfax,  a  lady  without  a  far- 
thing, my  sister ;  and  I  hold  your 
written  offer  in  my  hand,  referring 
to  me  as  her  brother.' 

'  You  told  me  your  sister  had  a 
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?ked  — '  capital    in 

i  dj''      ^.    I  told  you  Miss  Maud 
1  a  fortune.' 
.    I  said,  '  and  I  have  pro- 

'  My  good  fellow,'  Archibald  re- 
ined, very  quietly  and  slowly, 
here  are  two  Misa  Maud  Carfaxes, 
..o  is  my  sister  and  the  other  my 
jusin,  and  you  have  proposed  to 
le  wrong  one.' 
'  It's  a  vile  plant  V  I  cried  out ; 
I'll  indict  the  three  of  you  for  a 
mspiracy  !' 

'  If  you  don't  drop  tliat  styie,  I 
iall  pick  up  the  horsewhip,'  Archi- 
ild  said  in  his  brutal  way. 
'  We've  had  some  very  good  fun 
lit  of  you  to-day,'  observed  Ap- 
liorne.  '  You  had  better,  I  think, 
ike  the  earlier  evening  train.' 

'  And  a  glaas    of  sherry  and   a 

.hop  before  you  go,  Mr.  Giggles- 

tk,'    Miss    Carfax    said,  helping 

:self  to  snuff  again.  '  You  needn't 

r  me.     I  here  publicly  refuse  your 

.ier  of  marriage,  while  I  thank  you 

lor  the  complimentary  terms  in  which 

it  is  made.' 

I  went  away  without  partaking  of 
their  hospitality.  I  had  spirit  enough 
to  do  that.  Bat  the  revenge  of  these 
wretched  creatures  has  not  stopped 
here.  That  obese  old  Miss  Carfax 
keeps  my  letter  and  sonnet,  and  has 
shown   it   to    all   her    confidential 


friends.  Each  of  them,  of  c 
has  spread  its  contents  wider,  and, 
in  short,  for  the  last  year  I  hare 
been  the  laughing- stock.  Last  Va- 
lentine's-day  I  received  forty-seven 
valentines;  they  were  all  copies  of 
one,  and  sent,  no  doubt,  by  a  single 
idiot  w»0  hail  nothing  better  to  do. 
They  represented  a  very  stout,  large, 
and  distinctly  middle-aged  female, 
and  at  her  feet,  in  an  absurd  Romeo- 
like attitude,  a  small  thin  man  {I 
myself  am  neither  tall  nor  fat),  and 
underneath  was  the  very  sonnet  I 
bad  reeopied  and  given  to  that  per- 
son calling  himself  a  gentleman, 
Archibald  Carfax. 

To  explain  would  be  useless  ;  the 
remedy  would  be  at  least  as  bad  as 
the  disease.  I  don't  know,  though. 
The  thing  has  come  down  to  the 
boys  in  the  street ;  I  hear  them 
Sniggering  behind,  mid  calling  after 
me.  Life  is  a  burden.  I  must  nn- 
bosoiu  my  grief  in  some  manner, 
and  I  have  hereby  done  so. 

That  deceitful  ungentlenianly  fel- 
low, Apthornc  Vyse,  is  going  to  be 
married  to  the  rich  and  pretty  Miss 
Maud  Carfax.  I  have  not  seen 
him  since  the  events  I  have  re- 
corded, nor,  since  then,  have  I  played 
cricket.  I  believe  Mr.  Barber  erred 
in  ignorance,  not  knowing  that  tux 
Miss  Carfaxes  were  named  Maud; 
but  he  is  no  longer  my  medical  at- 
tendant. 
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%$  the  fire  Northumbrian  counties 

ioa  will  scarcely  find  so  bleak,  ugly, 

fifed  yet,  in  a  savage  way,  so  pictu- 

ne   a  moor  as  Dardale  Moss. 

moor  itself  spreads  north,  south, 

and  west,  a  great  undulating 

IK*  of  black  peat  and  heath. 

*    What  we  may  term  its   shores 

•T6  wooded  wildly  with  birch,  hazel, 

'  "hod  dwarf-oak.    No  towering  moun- 

-.  tains  surround  it,  but  here  and  there 

-■'  you  have  a  rocky  knoll  rising  among 

the  trees,  and  many  a  wooded  pro- 

moatory  of  the  same  pretty,  because 

:  utterly  wild,  forest,  running  out  into 

its  dark  level. 

Habitations  are  thinly  scattered 
In  this  barren  territory,  and  a  full 
trite  away  from  the  meanest  was 
the  stone  cottage  of  Mother  Carke. 
Let  not  my  southern  reader  who 
associates  ideas  of  comfort  with  the 
term  ( cottage1  mistake.  This  thing 
is  built  of  shingle,  with  low  walls. 
Its  thatch  is  hollow;  the  peat-smoke 
curls  stingily  from  its  stunted  chim- 
ney. It  is  worthy  of  its  savage  sur- 
roundings. 

The  primitive  neighbours  remark 

that  no  rowan-tree  grows  near,  nor 

holly,  nor  bracken,  and  no  horse- 

shoe  is  nailed  on  the  door. 

,    Not  far  from    the   birches   and 

haxels  that  straggle  about  the  rude 

Wall  of  the  little  enclosure,  on  the 

'  eontrery,  they  say,  you  may  discover 

1  4be  broom  and  the   rag  -  wort,  in 

which  witches  mysteriously  delight. 

But  this  is  perhaps  a  scandal. 

'  Hall  Carke  was  for  many  a  year 

the  sagefemme  of  this  wild  domain. 

She  has  renounced  practice,  however, 

for  some  years ;  and  now,  under  the 

rose,  she  dabbles,  it  is  thought,  in  the 

black  art,  in  which  she  has  always 

been  secretly  skilled,  tells  fortunes, 


practises   charms,   and   in   popular 
esteem  is  little  better  than  a  witch. 

Mother  Carke  has  been  away  to 
the  town  of  Willarden,  to  sell  knit 
stockings,  and  is  returning  to  her 
rude  dwelling  by  Dardale  Moss. 
To  her  right,  as  far  away  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  the  moor  stretches. 
The  narrow  track  she  has  followed 
here  tops  a  gentle  upland,  and  at 
her  left  a  sort  of  jungle  of  dwarf-oak 
and  brushwood  approaches  its  edge. 
The  sun  is  sinking  blood-red  in  the 
west.  His  disk  has  touched  the 
broad  black  level  of  the  moor,  and 
his  parting  beams  glare  athwart  the 
gaunt  figure  of  the  old  beldame,  as 
she  strides  homeward  stick  in  hand, 
and  bring  into  relief  the  folds  of  her 
mantle,  which  gleam  like  the  drap- 
eries of  a  bronze  image  in  the  light 
of  a  fire.  For  a  few  moments  this 
light  floods  the  air — tree,  gorse,  rock, 
and  bracken  glare ;  and  then  it  is  out, 
and  gray  twilight  over  everything. 

All  is  still  and  sombre.  At  this 
hour  the  simple  traffic  of  the  thinly- 
peopled  country  is  over,  and  nothing 
can  be  more  solitary. 

From  this  jungle,  nevertheless, 
through  which  the  mists  of  evening 
are  already  creeping,  she  sees  a  gi- 
gantic man  approaching  her. 

In  that  poor  and  primitive  coun- 
try robbery  is  a  crime  unknown. 
She,  therefore,  has  no  fears  for  her 
pound  of  tea,  and  pint  of  gin,  and 
sixteen  shillings  in  silver  which  she 
is  bringing  home  in  her  pocket.  But 
there  is  something  that  would  have 
frighted  another  woman  about  this 
man. 

He  is  gaunt,  sombre,  bony,  dirty, 
and  dressed  in  a  black  suit  which  a 
beggar  would  hardly  ewe.  to  \ask 
out  of  ftifc  ixveX. 
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This  ill-looking  man  nodded  to 
her  as  lie  stepped  on  the  nad. 

1 1  ilou't  know  yon,'  she  said. 

He  nodded  again. 

■  1  i,  .  r  sid  ye  neyuwheore,'  she 
exclaimed  sternly. 

'  Fine  evening,  Mother  Carke,' 
lie  says,  and  holds  his  snuff-box  to- 
ward her. 

She  widened  the  distance  between 
them  by  a  step  or  so,  and  said  again 
sternly  mid  pale, 

'  I  her  nowt  to  say  to  thee,  who- 
e'er thou  beest,' 

1  You  know  Laura  Silver  Bell  T 

'That's  a  byueysm ;  the  lassV 
iK'ynni  is  Laura  Lew,'  the  answered, 
looking  straight  before  her. 

'  One  name's  as  good  as  another 
for  one  that  was  never  christened, 
mother.' 

'How  know  ye  that?'  she  asked 
grimly;  tor  it  is  *  weired  opinion 
Li  thai  purt  of  the  world  that  the 
fairies  have  power  over  Quae  who 
have  never  been  baptised. 

The  stranger  turned  on  her  a 
malignant  smile. 

'  There  is  a  young  lord  in  love 
with  her,'  the  stranger  Bays,  'and 
I'm  that  lord.  Have  her  at  your 
house  to-morrow  night  at  eight 
o'clock,  and  you  must  stick  cross 
pins  through  the  candle,  as  you  have 
done  for  many  a  one  before,  to  bring 
Iter  lover  thither  by  ten,  and  her  for- 
tuno'smade.  And  take  this  foryour 
trouble.' 

He  extended  his  long  finger  and 
thumb  toward  her,  with  a  guinea 
temptingly  displayed. 

'  I  have  nowt  to  do  wi'  thee.  I 
niwer  sid  thee  afoore.  Git  thee 
awa'  I  I  earned  nea  got  Id  O1  thee, 
and  I'll  tak'  nana.  Awa'  wi'  thee, 
or  I'll  find  anc  that  will  mak'  thee!' 

The  old  woman  had  stopped,  and 
was  quivering  in  every  limb  as  she 
thus  spoke. 

He  looked  very  angry.  Sulkily 
lie  turned  awa*  at  bet  word*,  and 
strode  slowly  toward  the  wood  from 
which  he  had  come;   and  as  he  np- 


■ 
grow  taller  and  taller, 
into  it  as  high  as  a  tree. 

■  I   there    would   come 
something  o't.'  she  said 
'  Farmer   Lew    most 
nesht  Simda'.     The  a' ad  awpy  P 

Old  Farmer  Lew  wtti 
seet  who  insist  that  baj 
hut  once  administered,  and  not  it  '' 
the  Christian  candidate  bad  attal 
to  adult  years.    The  girl  had  in 
fur  some  lime  been  ■     i 
only,  according  to  this  theory,  to  I* 
baptised,  but  if  need  ho  to  be  marri 

Her  story  was  a  sad  little  r 

:>:■■■■.         \  '  ■  .       ■ 

before    had  come    down    and  j 
Farmer  Lew  for  two  i 
house.     She  told  him  that  hei 
hand  would  follow  her  ii 
and  that  he  was  in  tht 
delayed  by  business  i 

In  ten  days  after  her  arrival  h 
baby  was  born,  Mall  Carke  a 
ime  on  the  occasion; 
on  the  evening  of  that  day  the  ] 
young  mother  died. 
came ;  no  wedding-ring,  they  « 
was  on  her  finger.  About  1 
pounds  was  found  in  her  desk,  wlii 
Farmer  Lew,  who  was  a  kind  u 
fellow  and  had  lost  his  two  c' 
put  in  bank  for  the  little  girl,  a 
resolved  to  keep  her  until  a 
owner  should  step  forward  to  c 

They  found  half-a-dozen  lava 
ters   signed  '  Francis,'  and  i 
the  dead  woman  '  Laura.' 

So  Farmer  Lewcalla 
Laura ;   and  her  So&riq 
Bell'  was  derived  from  a  tiny  si" 
hell,   once    gilt,    which   was    f 
among  her  poor  mother's  lirtle  b 
suree  after  her  death,  and  which  tl 
child  wore  on  a  ribbon  round  hcrw 

Thus,  being  very  pretty  and  iner 
she  grew  up  as  a  North  -  com 
farmer's  daughter;  and  the  old  n 
as  she  needed  more  looking  ;i 
grew  older  and  less  able  to  take  a 
of  her;  so  she  was,iniact,  Teryni 
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her  own  mistress,  and  did  pretty 
much  in  all  things  as  she  liked. 

Old  Mall  Carke,  by  some  caprice 
for  which  no  one  conld  account, 
•cherished  an  affection  for  the  girl, 
who  saw  her  often,  and  paid  her 
many  a  small  fee  in  exchange  for 
secret  indications  of  the  future. 

It  was  too  late  when  Mother 
Carke  reached  her  home  to  look  for  a 
visit  from  Laura  Silver  Bell  that  day. 

About  three  o'clock  next  after- 
noon, Mother  Carke  was  sitting  knit- 
ting, with  her  glasses  on,  outside  her 
door  on  the  stone  bench,  when  she 
saw  the  pretty  girl  mount  lightly  to 
the  top  of  the  stile  at  her  left  under 
the  birch,  against  the  silver  stem  of 
which  she  leaned  her  slender  hand, 
and  called, 

4  Mall,  Mall !  Mother  Carke,  are 
ye  alane  all  by  yersel'  ?' 

4  Ay,  Laura  lass,  we  can  be  clooas 
enoo,  if  ye  want  a  word  wi'  me,'  says 
the  old  woman,  rising,  with  a  mys- 
terious nod,  and  beckoning  her  stiffly 
with  her  long  fingers. 

The  girl  was,  assuredly,  pretty 
enough  for  a  '  lord'  to  fall  in  love 
with.  Only  look  at  her.  A  pro- 
fusion of  brown  rippling  hair,  parted 
low  in  the  middle  of  her  forehead, 
almost  touched  her  eyebrows,  and 
made  the  pretty  oval  of  her  face,  by 
the  breadth  of  that  rich  line,  more 
marked.  What  a  pretty  little  nose  ! 
what  scarlet  lips,  and  large,  dark, 
long-fringed  eyes  1 

Her  face  is  transparently  tinged 
with  those  clear  Murillo  tints  which 
appear  in  deeper  dyes  on  her  wrists 
and  the  backs  of  her  hands.  These 
are  the  beautiful  gipsy -tints  with 
which  the  sun  dyes  young  skins  so 
richly. 

The  old  woman  eyes  all  this, 
and  her  pretty  figure,  so  round  and 
slender,  and  her  shapely  little  feet, 
cased  in  the  thick  shoes  that  can't 
hide  their  comely  proportions,  as 
she  stands  on  the  top  of  the  stile. 
Bat  it  is  with  a  dark  and  saturnine 
aspect 


'  Come,  lass,  what  stand  ye  for 
atoppa  t'  wall,  whar  folk  may  chance 
to  see  thee  ?  I  hev  a  thing  to  tell 
thee,  lass.' 

She  beckoned  her  again. 

'  An1  I  hev  a  thing  to  tell  thee, 
Mall/ 

'  Come  ladder,'  said  the  old  wo- 
man peremptorily. 

'  But  ye  munna  gic  me  the  creep- 
in'  s'  (make  me  tremble).  *  I  winna 
look  again  into  the  glass  o'  water, 
mind  ye.' 

The  old  woman  smiled  grimly, 
and  changed  her  tone. 

*  Now,  hunny,  git  tha  down,  and 
let  ma  see  thy  canny  feyace,'  and 
she  beckoned  her  again. 

Laura  Silver  Bell  did  get  down, 
and  stepped  lightly  toward  the  door 
of  the  old  woman's  dwelling. 

'  Tak  this,'  said  the  girl,  unfolding 
a  piece  of  bacon  from  her  apron, '  and 
I  hev  a  silver  sixpence  to  gic  thee, 
when  Fm  gaen  away  heyam.' 

They  entered  the  dark  kitchen  of 
the  cottage,  and  the  old  woman  stood 
by  the  door,  lest  their  conference 
should  be  lighted  on  by  surprise. 

'  Afoore  ye  begin,'  said  Mother 
Carke  (I  soften  her  patois),  *  I  mun 
tell  ye  there's  ill  folk  watchin'  ye. 
What's  auld  Farmer  Lew  about,  he 
doesna  get  t'  sir'  (the  clergyman) 
'  to  baptise  thee  ?  If  he  lets  Sunda' 
next  pass,  I'm  af eared  ye'll  never  be 
sprinkled  nor  signed  wi'  cross,  while 
there's  a  sky  aboon  us.' 

* Agoy !'  exclaims  the  girl,  'who's 
lookin'  after  me  V 

'  A  big  black  fella,  as  high  as 
the  kipples,  came  out  o'  the  wood 
near  Deadman's  Qrike,  just  after  the 
sun  gaed  down  yester  e'en ;  I  knew 
weel  what  he  was,  for  his  feet  ne'er 
touched  the  road  while  he  made  as 
if  he  walked  beside  me.  And  he 
wanted  to  gie  me  snuff  first,  and 
I  wouldna  hev  that;  and  then  he 
offered  me  a  gowden  guinea,  but  I 
was  no  sic  awpy,  and  to  bring  yon 
here  to-night,  and  cross  the  candle 
wi'  pins,  to  call  your  lover  in.    And 
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he  said  he's  a  great  lore  and  in 
lore  wi'  thee.' 

'  And  you  nfdsed  him  ?' 

'Well  for  thee  I  did,  1..  says 
Mother  Carke. 

'  Why,  it's  every  word  true !'  cries 
the  girl  vehemently,  starting  to  her 
feet,  for  she  had  seated  herself  en 
the  great  oak  cheat. 

*  True,  less  1  Come,  say  what  ye 
mean,'  demanded  Mall  Carke,  with 
a  dark  and  searching  gaze. 

'  Last  night  I  was  coming  heyam 
from  the  wake,  wi'  anld  farmer 
Dykes  and  his  wife  and  his  daugh- 
ter Nell,  and  when  we  came  to  the 
stale,  I  bid  them  good-night,  and 
we  parted.' 

*  And  ye  came  by  the  path  alone 
in  tba  night-time,  did  ye?' exclaimed 
old  Mall  Carke  sternly. 

'  I  waena  afesred,  I  don't  know 
why ;  the  path  heyam  leads  down  by 
the  wa'ai  o'  auld  Hawarth  Castle.' 

'  I  knaa  it  weal,  and  a  dowly  path 
it  is;  yell  keep  indoors  o'  nights 
for  a  while,  or  yell  rue  it  What 
sawyer 

'  No  free  tin,  mother;  nowt  I  was 

'  Ye  beard  a  voice  callin'  yer 
neyame  V 

'  I  heard  nowt  that  was  dow,  but 
the  hullyhoo  in  the  anld  castle  wa's,' 
answered  the  pretty  girl.  '  I  heard 
nor  aid  nowt  that's  dow,  but  mickle 
that's  conny  and  gladsome.  I  heard 
singin'  and  laughin'  a  long  way  off, 
I  consaitod;  and  I  stopped  a  bit 
to  listen.  Then  I  walked  on  a  step 
or  two,  and  there,  sure  enough,  in 
the  Pie-Hug  field,  nnder  the  cas- 
tle wa's,  not  twenty  steps  away,  1 
sid  a  grand  company ;  silks  and 
satins,  and  men  wi'  velvet  coats, 
wi'  go  wd- lace  striped  over  them,  and 
ladies  wi'  necklaces  that  would  daz- 
zlo  ye,  and  fans  as  big  as  griddles ; 
and  powdered  footmen,  like  what  the 
shirra  hed  behind  his  coach,  only 
these  was  ten  times  as  grand.' 

'  It  was  full  moon  last  night,'  said 
the  old  woman. 


ind  ye  to 


1  8a  bright  'twould  blind  ye  I 
look  at  it,'  said  the  girl. 

*  Never  an  ill  sight  bnt  the  deed 
finds  a  light,'  quoth  the  old  wo- 
man. '  There's  a  rinnin  brook  thir— 
you  were  at  this  side,  and  they  al 
that ;  did  they  try  to  uiak  jo  cross 
over?' 

'  Agoy  !  didn't  they  ?  Nowt  bnt 
civility  and  Kndness,  thoatjav  Bat 
ye  mnn  let  me  tell  it  sny  <*■" 
way.  Tlilij  iHlllftill'lllllaiwaaV. 
and  eatin',  and  drinkin*  cart  V  kiaf 
glasses  and  goud  caps,  seated  SB  As 
grass,  and  nresic  was  playm* ;  and 
I  keekhV  behind  a  bosh  at  all  As 
grand  doin's ;  and  up  they  gits  to 
dance;  and  says  a  tall  fella fdidna 
soeafoore,  "  Ye  mnn  stop  across,  sad 
dance  wi'  a  young  lord  that? s  fasti 
in  Iut  wi'  thee,  and  that's  ntyssP;" 
and  sure  enow  I  keeked  at  Hta 
under  my  lashes,  and  a  conny  lad 
ha  is,  to  my  teyaste,  though  he  be 
dressed  in  buck,  wi'  sword  and  sash, 
vehret  twice  as  fins  ss  they  sens 
in  the  shop  at  Gooden  Friars;  sad 
keekin'  at  me  again  fra  the  comers 
o'  his  een.  Ana  the  same  fella  tell 
me  he  was  mad  in  lur  wi'  me,  and 
his  fsdder  wss  there,  and  his  sister, 
and  they  came  all  the  way  from  Cat- 
Btean  Castle  to  see  me  that  night; 
and  that's  t'other  side  o'  Gouden  Fri- 
ars.' 

'Come,  lass,  yer  no  mafflin;  tell 
me  true.  What  wss  he  like  1  Was 
his  feysce  grimed  wi'  sut?  a  tall 
fella  wi'  wide  shouthers,  and  lokt 
like  an  ill-thing,  wi'  black  clothes 
amaist  is  rags}1 

'  His  feyaoe  was  long,  bnt  weel- 
faured,  and  darker  nor  a  gipsy ;  and 
his  clothes  were  black  and  grand, 
and  made  o'  velvet,  and  he  said  he 
wss  the  young  lord  himsel' ;  and  he 
lukt  like  it' 

■That  will  be  the  same  fella  I 
sid  at  Deadman's  Grike,'  said  Msll 
Carke,  with  an  anxious  frown. 

'  Hoot,  madder !  how  cud  that 
be  r  cried  the  lass,  with  a  toss  of 
her  pretty  head  and  a  smile  of  scorn. 
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Bat  the  fortune-teller  made  no 
answer,  and  the  girl  went  on  with 
her  story. 

1  When  they  began  to  dance,'  con- 
tinned  Laura  Silver  Bell,  '  he  urged 
me  again,  hut  I  wudna  step  o'er; 
'twas  partly  pride,  coz  I  wasna  dressed 
fine  enough,  and  partly  contrairiness, 
or  something,  but  gaa  I  wudna,  not 
a  fat.  No  but  I  more  nor  half  wished 
it  a1  the  time.' 

1  Weel  for  thee  thou  dudstna  cross 
the  brook.' 

'  Hoity-toity,  why  not  V 

'  Keep  at  heyame  after  nightfall, 
and  don't  ye  be  walking  by  yersel' 
by  daylight  or  any  light  lang  lone- 
some ways,  till  after  ye're  baptised,' 
said  Mall  Carke. 

*  I'm  like  to  be  married  first' 
'Tak  care  that   marriage  won't 

hang  i'  the  bell-ropes,'  said  Mother 
Carke. 

1  Leave  me  alane  for  that  The 
young  lord  said  he  was  maist  daft 
wi'  luv  o'  me.  He  wanted  to  gie  me 
a  conny  ring  wi'  a  beautiful  stone  in 
it.  But,  drat  it,  I  was  sic  an  awpy  I 
wudna  tak  it,  and  he  a  young  lord!' 

1  Lord,  indeed !  are  ye  daft  or 
dreamin'?  Those  fine  folk,  what 
were  they  1  I'll  tell  ye.  Dobies  and 
fairies;  and  if  ye  don't  du  as  yer 
bid,  they'll  tak  ye,  and  ye'U  never  git 
out  o'  their  hands  again  while  grass 
grows,'  said  the  old  woman  grimly. 

4  Od  wite  it !'  replies  the  girl  im- 
patiently, *  who's  daft  or  dreamin' 
noo?  I'd  a  bin  dead  wi'  fear,  if  'twas 
any  such  thing.  It  cudna  be ;  all  was 
sa  luvesome,  and  bonny,  and  shaply.' 

*  Weel,  and  what  do  ye  want  o'  me, 
lass  ?'  asked  the  old  woman  sharply. 

*  I  want  to  know — here's  t'  six- 
pence— what  I  sud  du,'  said  the 
young  lass.  "Twud  be  a  pity  to 
lose  such  a  marrow,  hey  V 

i  Say  yer  prayers,  lass  j  /  can't  help 
ye,'  says  the  old  woman  darkly.  '  If 
ye  gaa  wi'  the  people,  ye1 11  never 
come  back.  Ye  munna  talk  wi'  them, 
nor  eat  wi'  them,  nor  drink  wi'  them, 
nor  tak  a  pin's -worth  by  way  o' 


gift  fra  them — mark  weel  what  I 
say — or  ye're  lost  /' 

The  girl  looked  down,  plainly  much 
vexed. 

The  old  woman  stared  at  her  with 
a  mysterious  frown  steadily,  for  a 
few  seconds. 

'  Tell  me,  lass,  and  tell  me  true, 
are  ye  in  luve  wi'  that  lad  V 

'  What  for  sud  I V  said  the  girl 
with  a  careless  toss  of  her  head,  and 
blushing  up  to  her  very  temples. 

'  I  see  how  it  is,'  said  the  old 
woman,  with  a  groan,  and  repeated 
the  words,  sadly  thinking;  and  walk- 
ed out  of  the  door  a  step  or  two,  and 
looked  jealously  round.  '  The  lass  is 
witched,  the  lass  is  witched !' 

'  Did  ye  see  him  since?'  asked 
Mother  Carke,  returning. 

The  girl  was  still  embarrassed; 
and  now  she  spoke  in  a  lower  tone, 
and  seemed  subdued. 

'  I  thought  I  sid  him  as  I  came 
here,  walkin'  beside  me  among  the 
trees ;  but  I  consait  it  was  only  the 
trees  themsels  that  lukt  like  rinnin' 
one  behind  another,  as  I  walked  on.' 

'  I  can  tell  thee  nowt,  lass,  but  what 
I  telt  ye  afoore,'  answered  the  old  wo- 
man peremptorily.  l  Get  ye  heyame, 
and  don't  delay  on  the  way;  and  say 
yer  prayers  as  ye  gaa ;  and  let  none 
but  good  thoughts  come  nigh  ye;  and 
put  nayer  foot  autside  the  door-steyan 
again  till  ye  gaa  to  be  christened  ; 
and  get  that  done  a  Sunda'  next.' 

And  with  this  charge,  given  with 
grizzly  earnestness,  she  saw  her  over 
the  stile,  and  stood  upon  it  watch- 
ing her  retreat,  until  the  trees  quite 
hid  her  and  her  path  from  view. 

The  sky  grew  cloudy  and  thun- 
derous, and  the  air  darkened  rapidly, 
as  the  girl,  a  little  frightened  by  Mall 
Carke's  view  of  the  case,  walked 
homeward  by  the  lonely  path  among 
the  trees. 

A  black  cat,  which  had  walked 
close  by  her — for  these  creatures 
sometimes  take  a  ramble  in  search 
of  their  prey  among  the  woods  and 
thickets — crept  from  under  the  hoi- 
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low  of  an  oak,  and  was  again  with 
her.  It  seemed  to  her  to  grow  bigger 
and  bigger  as  the  darkness  deepened, 
and  its  green  eyes  glared  as  large 
as  halfpennies  in  her  affrighted  vision 
as  the  thunder  came  booming  along 
the  heights  from  the  Willarden-road. 

She  tried  to  drive  it  away ;  but  it 
growled  and  hissed  awfully,  and  set 
up  its  back  as  if  it  would  spring  at 
her,  and  finally  it  skipped  up  into  a 
tree,  where  they  grew  thickest  at  each 
side  of  her  path,  and  accompanied 
her,  high  over  head,  hopping  from 
bough  to  bough  as  if  meditating  a 
pounce  upon  her  shoulders.  Her 
fancy  being  full  of  strange  thoughts, 
she  was  frightened,  and  she  fancied 
that  it  was  haunting  her  steps,  and  des- 
tined to  undergo  some  hideous  trans- 
formation, the  moment  she  ceased  to 
guard  her  path  with  prayers. 

She  was  frightened  for  a  while 
after  she  got  home.  The  dark  looks 
of  Mother  Garke  were  always  before 
her  eyes,  and  a  secret  dread  prevent- 
ed her  passing  the  threshold  of  her 
home  again  that  night 

Next  day  it  was  different.  She 
had  got  rid  of  the  awe  with  which 
Mother  Carke  had  inspired  her. 
She  could  not  get  the  tall  dark- 
featured  lord,  in  the  black  velvet 
dress,  out  of  her  head.  He  had 
'  taken  her  fancy ;'  she  was  growing 
to  love  him.  She  could  think  of  no- 
thing else. 

Bessie  Hennock,  a  neighbour's 
daughter,  came  to  see  her  that  day, 
and  proposed  a  walk  toward  the 
ruins  of  Hawarth  Castle,  to  gather 
4  blaebirries.,  So  off  the  two  girls 
went  together. 

In  the  thicket,  along  the  slopes 
near  the  ivied  walls  of  Hawarth 
Castle,  the  companions  began  to  fill 
their  baskets.  Hours  passed.  The 
sun  was  sinking  near  the  west,  and 
Laura  Silver  Bell  had  not  come 
home. 

Over  the  hatch  of  the  farm-house 
door  the  maids  leant  ever  and  anon 
vritli  outstretched  necks,  wttUhing 


for  a  sign  of  the  girl's  return,  and 
wondering,  as  the  shadows  length- 
ened, what  had  become  of  her. 

At  last,  just  as  the  rosy  sunset 
gilding  began  to  overspread  the  land- 
scape, Bessie  Hennock,  weeping  iato 
her  apron,made  her  appearance  with- 
out her  companion. 

Her  account  of  their  adrentara 
was  curious. 

I  will  relate  the  substance  of  it 
more  connectedly  than  her  agitation 
would  allow  her  to  give  it,  and  with- 
out the  disguise  of  the  rude  North- 
umbrian dialect 

The  girl  said,  that,  as  they  got 
along  together  among  the  brambles 
that  grow  beside  the  brook  that 
bounds  the  Pie-Mag  field,  she  on 
a  sudden  saw  a  very  tall  big-boned 
man,  with  an  ill-favoured  smirched 
face,  and  dressed  in  worn  and  raaty 
black,  standing  at  the  other  aide  of 
the  little  stream.  She  was  fright- 
ened; and  while  looking  at  this 
dirty,  wicked,  starved  figure,  Lams 
Silver  Bell  touched  her,  gazing  at 
the  same  tall  scarecrow,  but  with  a 
countenance  full  of  confusion  and 
even  rapture.  She  was  peeping 
through  the  bush  behind  which  she 
stood,  and  with  a  sigh  she  said : 

'  Is  na  that  a  coimy  lad  ?  Agoy ! 
See  his  bonny  velvet  clothes,  his 
sword  and  Bash ;  that's  a  lord,  I  can 
tell  ye ;  and  weel  I  know  who  he  fol- 
lows, who  he  luves,  and  who  he'll  wed/ 

Bessie  Hennock  thought  her  com- 
panion daft. 

'  See  how  luvesome  he  luks !'  whis- 
pered Laura. 

Bessie  looked  again,  and  saw  him 
gazing  at  her  companion  with  a  ma- 
lignant smile,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  beckoned  her  to  approach. 

'  Darrat  ta  !  gaa  not  near  him ! 
he'll  wring  thy  neck  1'  gasped  Bessie 
in  great  fear,  as  she  6aw  Laura  step 
forward,  with  a  look  of  beautiful  bash- 
fulness  and  joy. 

She  took  the  hand  he  stretched 
across  the  stream,  more  for  love  of 
the  hand  than  any  need  of  help,  and 
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in  a  moment  was  across  and  by  his 
side,  and  his  long  arm  about  her 
waist. 

*  Fares  te  weel,  Bessie,  I'm  gain 
my  ways,'  she  called,  leaning  her 
head  to  his  shoulder ;  *  and  tell  gud 
Fadder  Lew  I'm  gain  my  ways  to 
be  happy,  and  may  be,  at  lang  last, 
m  see  him  again.' 

And  with  a  farewell  wave  of  her 
hand,  she  went  away  with  her  dismal 
partner  ;  and  Laura  Silver  Bell  was 
never  more  seen  at  home,  or  among 
the  *  coppies'  and  *  wickwoods,'  the 
bonny  fields  and  bosky  hollows,  by 
Dardale  Moss. 

Bessie  Hennock  followed  them  for 
a  time. 

She  crossed  the  brook,  and  though 
they  seemed  to  move  slowly  enough, 
she  was  obliged  to  run  to  keep  them 
in  view ;  and  she  all  the  time  cried 
to  her  continually,  *  Come  back,  come 
back,  bonnie  Laurie !'  until,  getting 
over  a  bank,  she  was  met  by  a  white- 
faced  old  man,  and  so  frightened  was 
she,  that  she  thought  she  fainted  out- 
right. At  all  events,  she  did  not 
come  to  herself  until  the  birds  were 
singing  their  vespers  in  the  amber 
light  of  sunset,  and  the  day  was 
over. 

No  trace  of  the  direction  of  the 
girl's  flight  was  ever  discovered. 
Weeks  and  months  passed,  and  more 
than  a  year. 

At  the  end  of  that  time,  one  of 
Hall  Carke's  goats  died,  as  she  sus- 
pected, by  the  envious  practices  of  a 
rival  witch  who  lived  at  the  far  end 
of  Dardale  Moss. 

All  alone  in  her  stone  cabin  the 
old  woman  had  prepared  her  charm 
to  ascertain  the  author  of  her  mis- 
fortune. 

The  heart  of  the  dead  animal, 
stuck  all  over  with  pins,  was  burnt 
in  the  fire;  the  windows,  doors,  and 
every  other  aperture  of  the  house 
being  first  carefully  stopped.  After 
the  heart,  thus  prepared  with  suitable 
incantations,  is  consumed  in  the  fire, 
the  first  person  who  comes  to  the 


door  or  passes  it  by  is  the  offending 
magician. 

Mother  Carke  completed  these 
lonely  rites  at  dead  of  night.  It 
was  a  dark  night,  with  the  glimmer 
of  the  stars  only,  and  a  melancholy 
night- wind  was  soughing  through  the 
scattered  woods  that  spread  around. 

After  a  long  and  dead  silence, 
there  came  a  heavy  thump  at  the 
door,  and  a  deep  voice  called  her  by 
name. 

She  was  startled,  for  she  expected 
no  man's  voice;  and  peeping  from  the 
window,  she  saw,  in  the  dim  light, 
a  coach  and  four  horses,  with  gold- 
laced  footmen,  and  coachman  in  wig 
and  cocked  hat,  turned  out  as  if  for 
a  state  occasion. 

She  unbarred  the  door ;  and  a  tall 
gentleman,  dressed  in  black,  waiting 
at  the  threshold,  entreated  her,  as 
the  only  sage  femme  within  reach,  to 
come  in  the  coach  and  attend  Lady 
Lairdale,  who  was  about  to  give  birth 
to  a  baby,  promising  her  handsome 
payment. 

Lady  Lairdale  !  She  had  never 
heard  of  her. 

*  How  far  away  is  it  V 

1  Twelve  miles  on  the  old  road  to 
Golden  Friars.' 

Her  avarice  is  roused,  and  she 
steps  into  the  coach.  The  footman 
claps- to  the  door ;  the  glass  jingles 
with  the  sound  of  a  laugh.  The  tall 
dark  faced  gentleman  in  black  is 
seated  opposite;  they  are  driving 
at  a  furious  pace ;  thoy  have  turned 
out  of  the  road  into  a  narrower  one, 
dark  with  thicker  and  loftier  forest 
than  she  was  accustomed  to.  She 
grows  anxious;  for  she  knows  every 
road  and  by-path  in  the  country 
round,  and  she  has  never  seen  this 
one. 

He  encourages  her.  The  moon 
has  risen  above  the  edge  of  the  ho- 
rizon, and  she  sees  a  noble  old  castle. 
Its  summit  of  tower,  watch-tower 
and  battlement,  glimmers  faintly  in 
the  moonlight.  This  is  their  destin- 
ation. 
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She  feels  on  a  sudden  all  but  over- 
powered by  sleep;  but  although  she 
nods,  she  is  quite  conscious  of  the 
continued  motion,  which  has  become 
even  rougher. 

She  makes  an  effort,  and  rouses 
herself.  What  has  become  of  the 
coach,  the  castle,  the  servants  1  No- 
thing but  the  strange  forest  remains 
the  same. 

She  is  jolting  along  on  a  rude 
hurdle,  seated  on  rushes,  and  a  tall, 
big-boned  man,  in  rags,  sits  in  front, 
kicking  with  his  heel  the  ill-favoured 
beast  that  pulls  them  along,  every 
bone  of  which  sticks  out,  and  hold- 
ing the  halter  which  serves  for  reins. 
They  stop  at  the  door  of  a  miserable 
building  of  loose  stone,  with  a  thatch 
so  sunk  and  rotten,  that  the  roof- 
tree  and  couples  protrude  in  crooked 
corners,  like  the  bones  of  the  wretched 
horse,  with  enormous  head  and  ears, 
that  dragged  them  to  the  door. 

The  long  gaunt  man  gets  down, 
his  8inisterface  grimed  like  hishands. 

It  was  the  same  grimy  giant  who 
had  accosted  her  on  the  lonely  road 
near  Deadman's  Grikc.  But  she  feels 
that  she  *  must  go  through  with  it* 
now,  and  she  follows  him  into  the 
house. 

Two  rushlights  were  burning  in 
the  large  and  miserable  room,  and 
on  a  coarse  ragged  bed  lay  a  woman 
groaning  piteously. 

*  That's  Lady  Lairdale,'  says  the 
gaunt  dark  man,  who  then  began  to 
stride  up  and  down  the  room,  roll- 
ing his  head,  stamping  furiously,  and 
thumping  one  hand  on  the  palm  of 
the  other,  and  talking  and  laughing 
in  the  corners,  where  there  was  no 
one  visible  to  hear  or  to  answer. 

Old  Mall  Carke  recognised  in  the 
faded  half-starved  creature  who  lay 
on  the  bed,  as  dark  now  and  grimy 
as  the  man,  and  looking  as  if  she 
had  never  in  her  life  washed  hands 
or  face,  the  once  blithe  and  pretty 
Laura  Lew. 

The  hideous  being  who  was  her 
mate  continued  in  the  same  odd  fluc- 


tuations of  fury,  grief,  and  merri- 
ment ;  and  whenever  she  uttered  a     < 
groan,  he  parodied  it  with  another, 
as  Mother  Carke  thought,  in  satur- 
nine derision. 

At  length  he  strode  into  another 
room,  and  banged  the  door  after  him. 

In  due  time  the  poor  woman's 
pains  were  over,  and  a  daughter 
was  born. 

Such  an  imp  1  with  long  pointed 
ears,  flat  nose,  and  enormous  rest- 
less eyes  and  mouth.  It  instantly 
began  to  yell  and  talk  in  some  un- 
known language,  at  the  noise  of 
which  the  father  looked  into  the 
room,  and  told  the  sagefemmc  that 
she  should  not  go  unrewarded. 

The  sick  woman  seized  the  mo- 
ment of  his  absence  to  say  in  the  ear 
of  Mall  Carke : 

4  If  ye  had  not  been  at  ill  work  to- 
night, he  could  not  hev  fetched  ye, 
Tak  no  more  now  than  your  right- 
ful fee,  or  he'll  keep  ye  here.9 

At  this  moment  he  returned  with 
a  bag  of  gold  and  silver  coins,  which 
he  emptied  on  the  table,  and  told 
her  to  help  herself. 

She  took  four  shillings,  which  was 
her  primitive  fee,  neither  more  nor 
less  ;  and  all  his  urgency  could  not 
prevail  with  her  to  take  a  farthing 
more.  He  looked  so  terrible  at  her 
refusal,  that  she  rushed  out  of  the 
house. 

He  ran  after  her. 

*  You'll  take  your  money  with 
you,1  he  roared,  snatching  up  the  bag, 
still  half  full,  and  flung  it  after  her. 

It  lighted  on  her  shoulder;  and 
partly  from  the  blow,  partly  from 
terror,  she  fell  to  the  ground;  and 
when  she  came  to  herself,  it  was 
morning,  and  she  was  lying  across 
her  own  door-stone. 

It  is  said  that  she  never  more 
told  fortune  or  practised  spell.  And 
though  all  that  happened  sixty  years 
ago  and  more,  Laura  Silver  Bell, 
wise  folk  think,  is  still  living,  and 
will  so  continue  till  the  day  of  doom 
among  the  fairies. 
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Hail,  Columbia!  Certainly;  with 
all  my  heart.  As  many  hails,  if  you 
so  please,  as  those  which  greeted 
Macbeth  upon  the  blasted  heath. 
Against  Columbia  the  District,  or 
Colombia  the  Region,  wherein  I  once 
spent  twelve  anxious  exciting  months, 
I  have  nothing  whatever  to  say  at 
this  moment.  I  have  done  with  poli- 
tics, and  am  weary  of  finding  fault. 
The  war  is  long  over,  and  I  am  one  of 
the  vanquished,  although  haply  out  of 
the  old  Capitol  prison,  and  with  limbs 
unshackled.  My  heart  is  broken,  and 
my  hope  is  gone — politicallyspeaking, 
of  course ;  and  as  a  bankrupt  Copper- 
head and  exploded  Secesh,  I  have 
sent  in  my  petition  for  pardon,  acqui- 
esced in  the  new  order  of  things,  and 
swallowed  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
Columbia  as  the  Baron  of  Brad  war- 
dine  might  have  gulped  down  that  of 
fealty  to  King  George  II.  Hail,  Co- 
lumbia !  once  more,  All  hail !  Star- 
spangled  banners  and  sky-blue  coats, 
swamp -angels  and  courts -martial, 
greenbacks  and  five-twenties,  eman- 
cipation, reorganisation,  and  repu- 
diation ;  my  new-born  loyalty  has 
stomach  for  them  all. 

But  against  the  paddle-wheel 
steamer  Columbia,  copper-bottomed, 
of  I  forget  how  many  hundred  tons 
burden,  Gamaliel  P.  Van  Worst  mas- 
ter, under  engagement  to  sail  with 
dispatch  for  Havanaand  New  Orleans, 
and  carrying  the  United  States'  mails 
— have  I  aught  to  urge  against  that 
ocean  packet  ?  In  decency  perhaps 
little.  The  Columbia  took  mc  to 
Cuba ;  and  you  arc  bound  to  speak 
as  well  of  the  ship  which  lands  you 
safely,  as  of  the  bridge  which  carries 
you  over.  Nay,  I  have  some  additional 


cause  to  be  grateful  to  the  Columbia : 
from  her  decks  I  first  saw  flying-fUli, 
a  dolphin,  a  shark.  In  her  saloon 
I  made  a  very  dear  friend.  To  her-  - 
the  Columbia,  not  the  friend — I  owe 
my  first  introduction  to  the  tropics — 
to  the  '  palms  and  temples  of  the 
South,*  the  which,  Mr.  Tennyson  will 
tell  you,  every  Northern  man  longs 
to  see,  once  at  least,  before  he  dies. 
Hail,  Columbia !  then,  again;  nautic- 
ally  and  in  all  sincerity.  Captain 
Van  Worst,  his  name  notwithstand- 
ing, was  a  capital  skipper,  and  took 
the  greatest  care  of  his  passengers. 
Hail  to  the  gilt  -  eagle  -  bedecked 
figurehead  of  the  Columbia — and  to 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  that  fluttered 
above  her  stern  !  After  that,  if  you 
please,  Vengeance — Vengeance  with 
the  largest  V  for  which  a  matrix 
can  be  found  in  Messrs.  Figgins's 
foundries — Vengeance  in  gigantic 
letters  of  wopd,  should  the  mechani- 
cal arrangements  of  this  publication 
permit  recourse  to  a  double  printing 
for  the  indulgence  of  the  spite  of  a 
single  contributor. 

The  poet  Beranger,  languishing  in 
a  dungeon  in  La  Force,  because  the 
government  of  the  Restoration  did 
not  approve  of  his  songs,  and  con- 
soling himself,  as  was  his  wont,  by 
more  song-writing,  imagined  that 
he  had  become  possessed  of  a  quiver 
full  of  arrows;  that  he  drew  one 
out  -  the  longest,  the  sharpest,  the 
heaviest ;  that  he  ran  his  eye  along 
it,  from  feather  to  barb;  that  lie 
tested  the  keenness  of  its  point  upon 
his  hand;  and  that  then  he  wrote 
upon  the  shaft,  *  For  Charles  X.' 
He  used  that  arrow  more  than  once. 
Now  it  quivered  in  the  thigh  of  a 
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keeper  of  the  seals ;  now  it  whizzed 
by  the  ears  of  an  archbishop ;  now 
it  stuck  in  the  fleshy  part  of  the 
arm  of  a  procureur  general.  Now, 
in  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty,  it 
winged  its  way  well  home,  and  shot 
the  last  Bourbon  King  of  France  right 
through  the  heart  and  off  his  throne. 
I  never  wrote  a  line  of  poetry  in 
my  life,  but  I  have  been  in  prison ; 
that  is  to  say,  I  have  fretted  in  the 
confinement  of  shipboard.  This  is 
a  durance,  I  apprehend,  far  more 
dolorous  than  that  of  La  Force.  I 
was  in  worse  case  than  Beranger, 
whose  friends  and  admirers  were 
continually  sending  him  quarter- 
casks  of  Chambertin,  Romanee,  and 
other  choice  vintages;  together  with 
truffled  turkeys,  Strasburg  pies, 
Narbonne  honey,  Bayonne  hams, 
and  other  toothsome  cates.  With 
plenty  of  pate  defoie  gras  and  right 
Burgundy,  captivity  to  a  man  of 
a  sufficiently  philosophical  tempera- 
ment loses  half  its  horrors.  Gil 
Bias,  in  the  Tower  of  Segovia,  upon 
bread -and -water,  did  nothing  but 
bewail  his  miserable  condition  ;  but 
enter  the  commander  Tordesillas 
with  a  roast  chicken  and  a  flask  of 
Alicant,  and  the  luckless  Santillanc 
grew  quite  joyous,  and  began  to 
think  that  the  Duke  of  Luna  could 
not  allow  him  to  remain  long  in  his 
hole.  To  my  miud,  Mr.  James 
Bloni field  Hush  has  been  unduly 
censured  for  the  solicitude  he  dis- 
played, while  in  Norwich  Castle 
awaiting  trial,  for  roast  pig  with 
4  plenty  of  plum  sauce.'  Mr.  Hush 
was  pretty  well  aware  that  his  ulti- 
mate goal  was  the  gibbet.  He  was  a 
philosopher,  and  determined  to  enjoy 
his  pig  "while  he  could.  In  like  man- 
ner the  interesting  Giovanni  Lani, 
whitesmith  and  murderer,  when 
asked  in  the  condemned  cell  if  he  had 
any  request  to  make,  replied  pathe- 
tically, *  More  meat !'  and  I  have 
been  informed  that  the  engaging  Mr. 
3IuUer,  when  on  his  passage  out  by 
the  Victoria,  undertook  to  eat  &m 


pounds  of  German  sausage  for  a 
wager;  the  hat  and  watch  of  the 
murdered  Mr.  Briggs  being  at  that 
moment  in  his  portmanteau.  What 
a  contrast  between  the  conduct  of 
these  stoics  and  that  of  the  wretched 
Palmer,  who  6trove  to  avoid  the 
scaffold  by  self  starvation;  and  whom 
it  was  necessary  to  threaten  with  the 
strongest  turtle  soup,  administered 
through  the  stomach-pump,  ere  he 
would  consent  to  take  sustenance! 
Depend  upon  it,  your  real  philoso- 
phers always  do  their  best  to  live  on 
the  fat  of  the  land,  when  the  last  hope 
has  flown  out  through  the  ban  of 
theirdungeon.  The Girondins supped 
and  sang  songs ;  and  Mr.  Thurtell 
breakfasted  gaily  off  ham  and  eggs, 
and  asked  the  gaoler  whether  Spring 
or  Langan  had  won  the  fight.  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  made  a  last  and 
hearty  meal  of  venison  collope ;  and 
Lord  Lovat  went  to  the  block  lull 
of  minced  veal  and  burnt  brandy. 

But,  cabined,  cribbed,  and  confin- 
ed on  board  the  Columbia,  I  had  not 
even  these  consolations.  I  had  no 
admirers  like  Beranger ;  and  did  I 
possess  any,  how  would  it  have  been 
possible  for  them  to  send  me  quarter- 
casks  of  Chambertin  and  Romance, 
situated  as  I  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
Southern  Atlantic  Ocean?  I  had 
two  friends  on  board,  but  they  were 
as  badly  off  as  I.  The  trouble  was 
this  :  we  were  all  starved.  Starved, 
sir,  systematically,  by  the  hungry 
memory  of  Count  Ugolino  and  the 
beleaguered  victims  of  Bergen- op  - 
Zoom  !  We  had  paid  a  liberal  price 
for  our  board  in  the  Columbia,  and 
we  could  get  nothing  to  eat.  We 
were  in  the  direst  of  Egyptian  bond- 
age, but  fleshpots  there  were  none : 
or  rather  those  which  j>eriodically 
decked  the  pretentious  saloon  tabic 
were  of  electro-ware;  hollow,  hollow 
as  old  men's  teeth  or  women's  vows, 
running  over  with  emptiness,  and 
mocking  our  cravings  for  food.  And 
it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  ven- 
Vstt&  \»  \s»k<s,  the  remark:  Yen- 
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geance!  I  have  been  nursing  my 
wrath  for  a  very  long  time.  That 
is  unchristian,  I  know  ;  but  it  is  hu- 
man. Years  have  elapsed  since  I 
underwent  involuntarily  all  the  se- 
verities of  the  Banting  system  in 
the  Southern  Atlantic.  The  Colum- 
bia^— if,  indeed,  she  escaped  being 
gobbled  up,  like  the  Roanoke,  by  a 
Confederate  privateer — must  be  by 
this  time  thousands  of  miles  away. 
I  shall  never  see  Captain  Gamaliel 
P.  Van  Worst  more ;  I  shall  never 
again  hear  the  clang  of  the  Colum- 
bia's delusive  dinner-gong.  Oceans, 
continents  divide  us.  You  may  not 
be  aware  that  I  am  writing  this  in 
the  interior  of  Africa,  and  that  I 
had  last  night  ostrich- eggs  for  sup- 
per. Yet  the  fire  of  revenge  against 
the  steamer  which  took  me  to  Cuba 
burns  blight  and  clear  as  ever.  Can 
you  imagine  spite  more  deliberate  ? 
My  appetite  for  vengeance  is  as 
keen  as  on  the  day  when,  reduced 
in  weight,  defrauded  in  pocket,  and 
lacerated  in  feelings,  I  left  the  Co- 
lumbia in  the  harbour  of  Havana. 
4  The  day  will  come  !'  I  muttered 
darkly,  grinding  my  teeth,  which 
had  nothing  else  to  grind.  From 
th«  arsenal  of  my  soul  I  took  a 
sheaf  of  arrows :  one  did  I  temper 
on  the  grindstone  of  malevolence, 
with  the  oil  of  hatred,  and  the  sand 
of  implacability.  Then  I  dipped 
its  point  in  the  inspissated  juice  of 
the  upas  tree — which  is,  I  believe,  a 
highly  noxious  preparation,  hardly 
to  be  found  in  the  London  Phar- 
macopoeia— and  writing  upon  it,  *  For 
Spaddick  and  Twilk,1  concealed  it 
beneath  my  flannel  waistcoat  until 
the  day  should  come.  The  day  has 
come !  Little  thinks  that  Arab  beg- 
gar opposite,  who,  as  I  raise  my  head 
from  my  desk,  greets  me  with  a  pro- 
pitiatory grin,  of  what  black  thoughts 
my  heart  is  full.  Vengeance!  Spad- 
dick and  Twilk,  tremble ! 

I  was  dining  some  weeks  after  my 
return  from  Cuba  at  Barbarossa's 
great  restaurant,   corner  of  West 


Ninety-ninth- street  and  Fifteenth- 
avenue,  New  York.  Worthy  Sam 
Panurge,  who  knows  everybody  and 
everything  worth  knowing  in  the 
Empire  City,  was  my  companion, 
and,  I  believe,  my  host;  for  one  of 
the  things  most  difficult  of  accom- 
plishment in  New  York,  or,  indeed, 
in  the  United  States,  is  for  a  for- 
eigner to  dine  at  his  own  expense. 
They  had  promised  us  a  dish  of 
cockscombs,  for  which,  as  you  may 
know,  Barbarossa's  is  justly  cele- 
brated, and  pending  the  arrival  of 
those  delicacies,  we  had  sauntered 
into  the  balcony  to  inhale  the  fumes 
of  one  of  the  peerless  cigaritos  of 
the  Honradez. 

'Who  lives  in  that  big  house 
at  the  opposite  corner  of  Fifteenth- 
avenue  V  I  asked  Sam. 

'  Old  Spaddick  used  to  live  there. 
He  died  last  fall.  Mrs.  S.  is  travel- 
ling in  Europe.' 

'  Wealthy  V 

1  Disgustingly.  Spaddick,  who 
was  a  Dutchman,  and  came  over  in 
the  steerage  of  a  liner  from  Lubeck, 
died  worth  six  millions.' 

'  Merchant  or  banker  ?' 

i  Neither.  lie  was  senior  partner 
in  the  great  shipowning  firm  of  Spad- 
dick and  Twilk.  By  the  way,  they 
owned  the  Columbia,  in  which  you 
went  to  Cuba.' 

Just  then  we  sniffed  the  perfume 
of  the  cockscombs  on  the  ambient 
air.  They  were  brought  in  by  urbane 
Monsieur  Frederick  Barbarossa  him- 
self, who  would  suffer  no  meaner  re- 
tainer to  serve  up  such  dainties.  To 
use  the  expression  of  the  Widow 
Bedott,  *  I  was  helped  bountiful,  and 
I  ate  plentiful. '  Cockscombs,  with 
choice  vintages  to  help  thenvdown, 
and  sundry  more  pretty  tiny  kick- 
shaws to  follow,  undeniably  conduce 
towards  making  a  sunshine  in  the 
shadiest  place.  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
sun  shines  for  so  very  short  a  time. 
They  charge  I  know  not  how  many 
dollars  a  mouthful  for  cockscombs 
at  BarbaroesaV,  wvd  t\\t  TaotaKtA.  <& 
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payment  is  one  of  the  blackest  gloom. 
Few  men— Rochefoncaul  hard- 
hearted maxim  to  the  contrary — 
like  to  see  their  friends  sr  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  and 
Z  was  almost  tempted  to  e I  ■  .  tears 
when  I  regarded  the  pile  of  green- 
backs which  Bam  Panurge  was  fain 
to  disgorge  to  the  head-waiter  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  repast. 

However,  a  jog  of  faultless  Laf- 
iitte  sufficed  to  console  as;  and  under 
the  influence  of  that  and  a  choice 
fragrancia,  we  soon  forgot  how  very 
expensive  cockscombs  were,  But 
all  this  time  my  thoughts  were  run- 
ning somehow  upon  the  Columbia, 
and  her  owners  Spaddick  and  Twilk. 
The  Italian  poet,  as  yon  are  aware, 
has  told  ns  that  there  is  no  greater 
sorrow  than  to  recall  in  a  time  of 
wretchedness  the  memory  of  happy 
days.  Now  there  is  a  converse,  I 
think,  to  this  beautiful  reflection, 
which  will  hold  good.  There  an 
few  things  more  pleasant,  when  yon 
are  well  off,  well  fed  and  clad,  and 
with  plenty  of  money  in  your  pocket, 
than  to  cany  your  mind  back  to  the 
time  when  you  hadn't  a  bed  to  lie 
on,  or  a  crust  to  eat,  or  one  copper 
to  rub  against  another.  I  told  Sam 
Panurgc  as  much. 

'  It  is  very  jolly,'  I  said,  '  to  be 
sitting  here,  well  tiled  in,  with  all 
one's  little  wants  supplied,  with  a 
kind  host,  and  the  knowledge  that 
there  is  plenty  more  right  Laffitte  in 
Barbarossa's  cellars'  —  Sam  swal- 
lowed the  compliment  and  the  hint 
together,  and  did  not  wince  at  the 
latter — '  and  to  remember  the  ago- 
nies one  suffered  in  that  confounded 
old  Columbia.' 

'  What  did  they  do  to  you  V  quoth 
Sam.*b 

'  fvlat  did  Ikey  do  to  me  ?'  I  re- 
peated darkly.  '  What  didn't  they 
do  to  me  ?  Sir,  for  a  period  of  five 
days  and  a  half  they  starved  me  1' 

'  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  1' 

'  I  do,  most  deliberately.  I  don't 
wonder  at  old  Spaddick — may  he 
have  short  commons  in..nnrg»torj\ 


board  the 
January, 
Dei, 


— dving  worth  so  many  millions  of 
dollars.  How  did  he  get  them  I 
Out  of  the  pinched  stomachs  of  his 
passengers.  How  that  man  eoulJ 
ever  look  a  saloon  passenger  in  the 
face  who  bad  been  to  Cuba  and  come 
back  alive— but  by  a  steamer  be- 
longing to  another  line,  yon  may  be 
sure — I  can't  understand.  For  the 
best  part  of  a  week  1  filled  the  posi- 
tion of  a  distressed  British  subject, 
and  there  was  no  consul  of  my  nation 
by  to  help  me. 

'  I  will  tell  you  how  it  was,'  I  re- 
sumed. '  I  embarked  on 
Columbia  one  fine  day  i 
in  company  with  a  ttei 
and  one  of  the. longest  c 
the  British  Footguards  the  eye  era 
beheld.  Wo  wore  all  in  good  health, 
proof  against  sea-stckness,  and  f*a> 
pared  to  enjoy  a  five-days'  trip  te 
Havana  to  the  utmost  I  had  heart 
much  about  the  splendid  aocomiao-, 
da tion  and  sumptuous  table  kept  oa 
board  these  Cuba,  and  Hew  OrJMM 
steamers,  and  fancied  that  I  should 
be  as  well  off  as  at  the  palatial 
Brevoort  House,  or  here  at  Barba- 
rossa's. I  must  premise  that  the 
Don  and  I  had  formidable  appetites, 
but  that  Captain  Goliath — so  will 
I  call  the  lengthy  Guardsman — ate 
but  little,  but  liked  that  little  good 
Well,  we  all  got  down  to  Pier  some- 
thing or  another;  shook  hands  with 
the  throng  of  American  friends, 
who  of  course  had  come  down  to 
the  wharf  to  see  us  off;  and  were 
soon  steaming  towards  the  Narrows. 
I  had  had  a  capital  lunch  before  I 
started ;  but  the  sea-breeze,  even  is 
the  Neapolitan-looking  Bay  of  New 
York,  makes  one  peckish ;  and  as 
I  paced  the  deck,  taking  my  first 
lesson  in  Spanish  ont  of  Ollen 
dorf,  I  flattered  myself  that  I  should 
play  no  contemptible  part  with  a 
knife  and  fork  at  dinner-time.  Four 
o'clock  was  the  hour  of  the  prandial 
repast — excuse  the  affectation,  bat 
one  does  not  like  to  be  continually 
-ronutinfi,  that  coarse  though  deli- 
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cious  word  *  dinner' — on  board  the 
Columbia.  We  had  nearly  fifty 
saloon  passengers  on  board,  and,  for 
a  wonder,  a  great  number  seemed 
very  friendly  and  conversational. 
Yonr  countrymen,  my  Samuel,  in 
their  own  country,  and  unless  you 
have  been  properly  introduced  to 
them,  are  as  sulky  as  bears  with 
scalded  heads ;  but  abroad,  and  on 
board  ship,  so  soon  as  they  have 
passed  Sandy  Hook,  they  will  talk 
the  leg  off  an  iron  pot.' 

'  I  deny  your  postulates  and  your 
data  both,  and  will  trouble  you  for 
the  olives,'  remarked  Mr.  Panurge ; 
'  but  proceed.' 

'The  fittings  and  decorations  of 
the  Columbia  were  certainly  very 
superb ;  not  in  the  least  like  those 
on  board  an  English  ship,  but  gor- 
geous enough  to  satisfy  the  architect 
of  a  grand  hotel  There  was  a  gaily- 
coloured  awning  over  the  quarter- 
deck; and  the  deck  itself,  instead 
of  disclosing  the  usual  rows  of  well 
caulked  and  holystoned  planks,  was 
covered  with  white  oilcloth.  There 
was  a  crowd  of  cane-bottomed  chairs 
and  rout  seats  round  the  taffrail, 
where  the  ladies  might  sit  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening,  and  receive  the 
homage  and  adoration  of  the  meaner 
sex.  Below,  the  appointments  were 
really  magnificent :  plate-glass  mir- 
rors and  flourishing  gilt  frames  were 
everywhere;  couches  covered  with 
crimson  velvet;  consoles  with  gilt 
legs  and  marble  tops ;  draperies  of 
figured  damask ;  three-piled  Aubus- 
son  carpets ;  ormolu  clocks  and  gir- 
andoles; an  upright  grand  piano- 
forte; and  a  series  of  beautifully- 
painted  panels  in  the  doors,  repre- 
senting the  White  Mountains,  the 
Tennessee  Falls,  the  Mammoth  Cave 
in  Kentucky,  and  the  Triumph  of 
the  American  Eagle.  The  state- 
rooms were  also,  to  use  the  language 
of  the  upholsterer's  penny-a-liner, 
"  on  a  scale  of  the  most  recherche  ele- 
gance." They  were  spacious,  airy, 
and  painted  in  the  brightest  colours. 


The  counterpanes  in  the  berths  were 
covered  with  the  liveliest  chintz,  and 
were  veiled  by  curtains  of  the  finest 
imitation  lace,  running  on  brass  rods. 
An  electro-gilt  kerosene  lamp  hung 
between  the  tiers  of  berths,  and 
close  to  that  was  a  pretty  little  box 
full  of  lucifer  matches;  mighty  con- 
venient if  you  wished  to  light  your 
cigar,  and  have  a  quiet  smoke  in 
your  berth  after  dinner,  but  offering 
rather  a  strong  contrast  to  the  stern 
discipline  observed  on  board  our 
English  ocean  steamers,  where  the 
lights  are  all  in  locked  lanterns, 
wholly  beyond  the  control  of  the 
passengers,  and  the  possession  of 
lucifer  matches  is  prohibited  under 
a  penalty  of  one  hundred  pounds.' 

'By  the  same  token,'  observed 
Mr.  Panurge,  '  that  I  never  had  the 
slightest  trouble  in  obtaining  lucifers, 
wax  matches,  vesuvians,  or  German 
tinder  from  my  fellow-passengers  on 
board  any  English  steamer  in  which 
I  ever  made  a  voyage.    But  go  on.' 

'  Wait  a  moment — wait  till  four 
o'clock — wait  till  dinner-time  1  Then 
you  shall  see  how  the  bright  dream 
faded  away,  and  how  all  this  elegance 
and  splendour  turned  out  to  be  a 
mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare.  O, 
they  were  wonderfully  punctual  in 
their  meal  hours !  Precisely  at  fif- 
teen minutes  to  four,  a  black  waiter 
went  roaming  about  the  decks  and  the 
saloons,  hammering  on  an  enormous 
brazen  gong.  That  was  the  signal  for 
us  to  dress  for  dinner.  To  dress ! 
ha,  ha  !  bitter  scorn.  Then,  precisely 
as  one  of  the  ormolu  clocks  told  us 
that  it  was  four  o'clock,  the  second 
gong  sounded,  and  we  swarmed 
down,  hungry  as  hunters,  to  tho 
saloon,  and  took  the  places  which 
had  been  duly  billeted  by  th%head- 
steward  at  two  long  rows  01  tables 
covered  with  snowy  napery. 

'  The  spectacle  presented  was,  at 
the  first  blush,  a  sumptuous  one.  Some 
Transatlantic  Benson  had  surpassed 
himself  in  the  provision  of  electro- 
ware   to    grace  the  board  of  the 
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Columbia.  There  were  epergnes; 
there  were  centre-pieces  in  polished 
and  frosted  silver — sham,  bat  radiant 
to  regard.  The  bnrnonsed  Bedouin 
halted  beneath  the  desert-palm  ;  the 
lordly  elephant  bore  his  howdah 
full  of  nawaabs  and  his  mahout  as 
Airily  as  though  it  were  a  national 
debt.  There,  in  exquisite  group- 
ing, the  Percy  defied  the  Douglas  to 
battle  at  Chevy  Chase.;  and  there, 
if  I  mistake  not,  in  a  colossal  pyra- 
midal group,  Commodore  Decatur, 
seated  on  the  summit  of  the  Banker- 
Hill  Monument,  was  swinging  the 
screaming  British  lion  by  the  tail, 
while  the  American  eagle  was  nap- 
ping his  exultant  wings  at  the  base; 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity, parcel-gilt, 
completing  the  composition.  There 
were  champagne  ice-pails,  and  cruet- 
stands,  and  side-dishes ;  there  were 
tureens  as  big  as  cenotaphs ;  there 
were  caudine  forks  enough  for  fifty 
Roman  legions  to  pass  under;  then 
were  bouquets  of  artificial  flowers 
larger  than  gig  umbrellas;  there 
were  groves  of  glasses  and  thickets 
of  water-decanters ;  and  finally,  to 
every  four  guests  there  was  a  bill  of 
fare — a  memi  beautifully  printed  in 
mauve  ink,  with  a  copper-plate  en- 
graving of  the  Columbia  under  full 
sail  and  steam.  The  bill  of  fare 
spoke  of  JuUicnne  soup,  and  potage  a 
la  reine;  it  discoursed  of  rognons 
sautes j  and  sole  a  la  matelotte  Nor- 
mande  ;  it  warbled  of /lifts  de  btmtfa 
lestragon ;  it  told,  like  hope,  a  flat- 
tering tale  of  almond-pudding,  and 
meringues  a  la  creme! 

1  Upon  my  word !*  cried  Sam. 
1  And  after  recapitulating  this  Api- 
cian  bill  of  fare,  yon  have  the  face 
to  utter  complaints  against  Spaddick 
and  Twilk.  This  approaches  gross 
ingratitude.' 

1  Mon  bon  Panurge,'  I  pursued 
sadly,  'did  Hope  never  tell  you  a 
flattering  tale  o'ernight,  and  waking 
up  the  next  morning,  did  you  never 
find  that  Miss  Hope  was  the  lovely 
and  accomplished  daughter  of  the 


late  Baron  Munchausen?  I  merely 
ran  over  the  gamut  of  the  Colom- 
bia's bill  of  fore.  The  real  ditty  was 
different  and  more  doleful.  I  didn't 
have  any  Jullienne  soup;  and  when 
I  asked  for  potage  &  la  rem,  I  was 
informed  that  it  waa  all  gone.  I 
couldn't  get  any  rognons  sautA ;  and 
the  sole  a  la  matelotte  NormamU  I 
was  told  had  "gi'n  out"— that  is  to 
say,  the  supply  of  the  delicacy  in 
question  was  exhausted.  Bo,  too, 
when,  faint  and  weary,  I  said  that  I 
should  like  some  filet  de  bam/ a  Vts- 
tragon,  I  waa  instructed  thai  it  was 
"through."  There  was  plenty  of 
almond-pudding;  but,  I  ask  yon,  can 
a  strong  man,  with  a  hearty  appe- 
tite, fill  himself  at  sea  with  almond- 
padding?  The  long  and  the  short 
of  my  indictment  against  this  dinner 
is,  that  there  was  nothing  to  eat  I 
suppose  a  few  of  the  fifty  paawngen 
were  fed  somehow.  I  heard  a  tre- 
mendous rattUng  of  knives  and  forks; 
now  and  again  the  phantom  of  a  sham 
silver  dish,  exhaling  a  not  unsavoury 
odour,  would  flit  past  me;  bat  twenty 
bony  hands  were  at  once  extended 
to  grasp  it  Then  I  heard  curses 
both  loud  and  deep  on  all  sides.  At 
last,  having  dined  on  a  thin  slice  of 
bread,  some  almond -pudding,  and 
half  a  bottle  of  claret,  J  went  up  on 
deck  quite  as  hungry  as  when  I  had 
made  my  descent  at  the  summons  of 
the  gong.  The  Mexican  Don,  who 
had  sat  by  my  side  during  the  de- 
lusive banquet,  had  fared  quite  as 
poorly  as  I  had ;  Captain  Goliath  had 
had  no  dinner  at  all;  and  we  had 
not  been  ten  minutes  on  deck  before 
we  met  as  many  fellow  passengers 
who  were  furious  against  Spaddick 
and  Twilk  in  general,  and  the  cuisine 
of  the  Columbia  in  particular. 

"  For  my  part,"  observed  a  long 
and  cadaverous  New  Englander,  who 
looked  as  though  he  could  have 
eaten  a  full-grown  mule  if  he  had 
been  permitted  to  begin  at  the  hoofs, 
"  I  am  of  the  opinion  of  the  Pota- 
wotamic  Indians  daring  the  rainy 
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season.  *  Ain't  you  grateful  for 
rain  V  ses  the  minister  to  a  Pot  dur- 
ing a  storm.  *  No,  I  ain't,'  ses  Pot ; 
4  I  want  less  thunder  and  more  beef.1 
Now,  less  plate  and  more  vittels  is 
what  I  ses,  so  far  as  this  hyar  ship's 
concerned." 

'  There  was  supper,  or  tea,  which- 
ever you  please  to  call  it,  at  seven 
o'clock ;  and  at  this  meal,  I  confess, 
I  fared  a  little  better.  You  know 
that  the  Americans  are  very  fond 
of  nicknacks  or  hors  (Tceuvre,  in  the 
way  of  relishes  and  condiments, 
at  their  post-prandial  meal.  Well, 
the  evening  being  fine,  few  of  the 
ladies  came  down  to  supper.  Some 
of  the  gentlemen  passengers  also 
stayed  away,  and  the  table  was  com- 
paratively deserted.  The  Don  and 
the  Captain  and  I  organised  a  for- 
aging expedition,  and  swept  the  board 
from  end  to  end,  in  the  hope  of  find- 
ing something  to  eat  The  result 
was  not  very  encouraging;  but  at 
all  events,  from  the  multitude  of  little 
white  oval  dishes  which  decked  the 
table,  we  did  contrive  to  gather  a  few 
scraps  of  nutriment.  I  think  I  supped 
— and  dined  into  the  bargain — on  a 
sardine,  an  anchovy,  a  macaroon,  a 
slice  of  tongue  about  the  size  of  a 
postage  6 tamp,  a  shred  of  jerked 
beef  very  much  resembling  a  cow's 
shoe-string  (assuming  the  bovine 
race  to  wear  shoes),  a  spoonful  of 
huckleberry  jam,  a  cracker,  a  French 
prune,  and  three  nuts. 

'  It  must  also  be  admitted,  that  on 
board  the  Columbia  there  was,  at 
least,  no  deficiency  of  potables.  You 
might  have  as  much  iced  water  as 
-ever  you  chose  to  call  fur.  Cupsful  of 
a  scalding  and  straw-coloured  liquid 
of  no  particular  flavour,  but  termed 
by  the  head-steward  tea,  and  of  a 
dark-brown  and  decidedly  bitter  effu- 
sion, which  went  by  the  name  of 
coffee,  but  which,  as  burnt  beans  or 
roasted  rye,  would  have  smelt  quite 
as  sweet,  were  not  sparingly  dis- 
pensed. There  was  a  very  well- 
stocked  cellar  too  on  board ;  and  the 


alacrity  displayed  by  the  stewards 
in  bringing  you  claret  at  three  dol- 
lars, and  champagne  at  six  dollars 
per  bottle  was  surprising,  considering 
their  extraordinary  reluctance  to  fill 
your  plate  with  anything  fit  to  eat. 
'My  good  friend,  this  miserable 
state  of  things  went  on  for  five  days 
and  a  half.  The  breakfasts  were  quite 
as  heart-rending  in  their  paucity  of 
substantial  viands  as  the  dinners. 
Transient  visions  of  bilious-looking 
eggs  aud  hard-looking  ham  used  to 
skim  past  like  the  sham-silver  dish 
at  dinner- timo;  but  who  got  ham  and 
eggs,  I  don't  know — /  didn't.  There 
was  one  steward  who,  sympathising 
with  my  destitute  plight,  used  to 
amuse  me  with  stories  of  there  be- 
ing "  some  hot  beefsteak  coming  right 
away;"  but  the  hot  beefsteak  never 
came.  There  was  another  who  really 
stood  my  friend,  and  brought  me 
every  morning  a  basin  full  of  some- 
thing warm  and  filling.  It  was 
boiled  hominy,  and  hominy  I  cannot 
touch.  It  would  be  gross  exaggera- 
tion to  state  that,  during  these  five 
days  and  a  half,  I  went  absolutely 
without  food.  I  did  manage  on  rare 
occasions  to  get  hold  of  a  half-filled 
dish,  and  holding  it  tight  with  one 
hand,  transfer  the  contents  on  to  my 
own  trencher;  but  I  conscientiously 
aver,  that  I  was  always  hungry  on 
board  the  Columbia,  and  that  at  no 
one  meal  did  I  obtain  sustenance  to 
the  amount  of  twenty -five  cents. 
The  sufferings  of  the  Don  and  of 
Captain  Goliath  were  quite  as  acute 
as  mine ;  and  if  you  think  I  have  in 
any  way  calumniated  Messrs.  Spad- 
dick  and  Twilk,  or  Messrs.  Spaddick 
and  Twilk's  purser,  or  Messrs.  Spad- 
dick and  Twilk's  cook,  I  am  ready  to 
produce  a  solemn  declaration,  under 
the  hands  and  seals  of  those  gentle- 
men, setting  forth  how,  on  board  the 
Columbia,  Gamaliel  P.  Van  Worst 
master,  we  were  all  half-starved,  and 
were  compelled  morally  to  suck  our 
paws,  as  the  bears  are  said  to  do  in 
winter.   I  have  spoken.   Wagh  1' 
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4  From  all  of  which,'  Sam  Panurge 
resumed,  as  he  rang  for  the  liqueurs, 
*  I  infer  the  following.  You  have,  in 
the  first  place,  a  tremendous  appe- 
tite, and  most  hotel-keepers,  I  ap- 
prehend, would  rather  keep  you  a 
week  than  a  fortnight,  assuming  that 
you  paid  a  fixed  price  for  your  hoard. 
Next,  you  are  constitutionally  given 
to  grumbling,  to  turning-up  your 
nose  at  what  is  good  for  you,  and  to 
quarrelling  with  your  bread-and-but- 
ter. Again,  it  is  obvious  that  you 
bate  the  free  institutions  and  social 
observances  of  my  country,  and  con- 
sequently view  everything  through 
a  discoloured  and  distorted  medium. 
Furthermore,  it  appears  to  me  that 
your  sufferings  on  board  the  Colum- 
bia were  due  to  your  curious  ignor- 
ance of  one  of  the  prime  essentials 
to  a  traveller  in  our  latitudes — you 
should  have  been  spryer,  sir.'  # 
*  Spryer !  what  do  you  mean1?1* 
1  You  should  have  taken  time  bm 
the  forelock,  and  the  dish  directly  a 
met  your  view.  You  should  hayejra-* 
thered  your  rosebuds  and  your  Ifcf- 
steaks  while  you  might ;  you  should, 
if  necessary,  have  fought  with  your 
next  neighbour  for  the  possession  of 
the  fried  potatoes.  Not  first  come,  but 
first  take  is  our  motto.  Heaven  helps 
those  who  help  themselves.  We  are 
a  people  who  are  always  in  a  hurry, 
and  who  feed  quickly.  In  travelling 
it  is  "  every  man  for  himself,"  with- 
out any  pious  addendum.  Even  the 
Spaniards  have  proverbs  germane  to 
these  topics ;  such  as : 

"  He  who  lets  the  imchero  pass, 
Is  either  sick,  or  blind,  or  an  ass  ;*' 

or  this: 

"  When  an  olla  comes  before  you,  cram 
your spoon  in  might  and  main  ; 
For  it's  sure  that  you  will  never  see  that 
steaming  dish  again." 


In  conclusion/  said  Sam,  with  a  gra- 
cious smile,  '  I  am  free  to  confess 
that  Spaddick  andTwilk  were  men 
old  cusses,  and  shamefully  addicted 
to  grinding  the  faces  of  their  pas- 
sengers/ 

*  Of  course  I  am  wrong/  I  made 
answer  with  a  sigh.  '  I  always  am 
wrong ;  only  the  next  time  yon  see 
Don  Cristoforo,  or  Captain  Goliath 
of  the  Footguards,  just  ask  them 
how  they  fared  on  board  the  Co- 
lumbia. How  hungry  we  were  when 
we  landed  at  Havana !  What  a 
tremendous  dinner  we  had  that 
morning  at  ElGlobo !  what  a  colossal 
dinner  in  the  evening  at  Legrande ! 
And  yet  perhaps,  of  all  our  party,  I, 
who  had  suffered  the  direst  agonies 
from  the  Ugolinean  treatment  we  had 
experienced  on  board  the  Columbia, 

<fclt  the  least  vindictive  on  leaving 
her.  We  had  descended  the  gang- 
way ladder,  and  stepped  into  the  boat, 
with  its  bright-hued  tilt  and  swarthy 
Spanish  boatman,  which  was  to 
convey  us  to  shore.  Away  rowed 
Pedro  or  Antonio,  Captain  Goliath 
steering,  and  the  Dtin  and  I  lighting 
up  our  cigaritos.  Farther  and  far- 
ther across  tl^  port  we  sped,  smaller 
and  smallei;grew  the  black  hull  of 
the  Columbia*.  She  was  in  motion 
again,  and  was  steaming  slowly  to 
her  berth,  high  up  the  harbour.  I 
felt  inclined  to  wave  my  hat. 

*  Good-bye,  old  ship !'  I  cried  sen- 
timentally. 

'Well,  there  she  goes/  quoth 
Captain  Goliath  sententiously. 

'Yes,  there  she  goes/  repeated 
Don  Cristoforo.  But  there  was  a 
rider  to  his  remark:  'There  she 
goes/  ejaculated  the  Don,  '  d—  n  her 
eyes  P 

And  yet  Don  Cristoforo  was  the 
mildest-mannered  man  in  all  Mexico. 


3.  A.  Puqnitr,  del. 


UfcUIOIi'S  T&UW. 


DALTON'S  TKUST 


Out  through  bonnie  Wensleydale  Rupert's  summons  rung ; 

Ifortons,  Scropcs,  and  Powletts  to  the  winds  their  banners  flung ; 

Daltons,  Marmions,  and  Fitzhughs  swift  to  the  challenge  sprung. 
;-Masham,  Marske,  and  Middleham  sent  their  tale  of  men ; 
?  Thoresby,  Hawes,  and  Sedbergh  rose  to  battle  then  ; 

Wensleydale  call'd  soldiers  out,  well-told  hundreds  ten. 
-.  On  to  fatal  Marston  Moor,  for  '  Church  and  King  and  Crown/ 
:Tkey  inarch'd  by  Tanfield's  towers  gray,  they  march'd  by  Norlaze  down; 
.  And  the  minster  bells  rang  merrily  as  they  pass'd  through  Ripon  town. 

4  Qreat  our  King  and  true  our  cause/  Mabel  Mowbray  said ; 
f  ; *  Yet  my  all  of  hope  and  joy  rests  on  my  father's  head  : 
'  .What  were  Church  andt  throne  to  me,  if  his  life  were  sped  V 
:  Dalton's  boy  had  linger'd  there  for  a  parting  word ; 
j  Yaatals  own'd  his  brother's  rule — his  naught  but  steed  and  sword ; 

-  Yet  gay  and  gallant  as  the  best,  young  Frank  of  Sieningford. 
;*  {frost  me  for  him,  lady  mine,  trust  him  all  to  me ; 

* .  Heart  is  stoat,  and  hand  is  strong ;  spent  they  both  shall  be 

■  Bra  the  Mowbray's  good  gray  head  down  mid  the  spears  I  see.' 
.•Bjf  the  flashing  waves  of  Ure,  youth  and  maiden  stood ; 

-Soft  his  wooing  whisper  blent  with  the  murmuring  flood ; 
Bound  them  both  the  morning  sun  glow'd  from  Uackfall  wood. 
'*  Mabel,  one  word  ere  I  go.9    The  maiden  smiled  and  blush'd, 
,'Xhe  tweet  lips  moved ;  the  lover's  heart  leapt  to  her  low  '  I  trust.' 
•Hie  charger  wheel'd;  the  long  white  plume  was  lost  in  clouds  of  dust. 

***** 
-Sullen  to  the  Northern  Sea  swept  the  redden'd  Ouse, 
.When  the  sun  had  set  in  clouds,  content  such  sight  to  lose — 

■  Boyalty  to  people's  rights  had  paid  its  deadly  dues. 
'Neath  an  old  ancestral  oak  leant  the  maiden  wearily ; 

■  Up  the  Ure  the  slow  mist  crept,  wreathing  chill  and  eerily ; 
;Down  the  vale  from  Jervanlx  pile  clang  of  bells  came  drearily. 

■  Suddenly  she  raised  her  head,  sound  of  hoofs  to  heed ; 
.Tramp  of  horses,  hardly  press'd,  spurr'd  to  desperate  speed ; 

-  Every  stroke  rang  keen  and  clear,  like  cry  of  bitter  need. 
Clattering  down  the  winding  hill  on  two  horsemen  rode ; 
The  crimson  Mowbray  cognisance  o'er  old  Sir  Hubert  flow'd ; 
Broken  and  stain'd,  his  comrade's  helm  a  snowy  feather  show'd. 

4  He  has  brought  thee  back  thy  father,  wench ;  the  lad  would  have  his  way, 
Else  had  I  died  mid  England's  best,  nor  mourn'd  this  fatal  day. 
He  took  a  pikeman's  thrust  for  me —  What,  Frank  !  hold  up,  I  say !' 
'  One  flashing  smile,  one  whisper'd  phrase,  '  My  trust  redeem'd,'  the  sound ; 
One  kiss  on  the  white  hand  that  strove  to  stanch  the  gushing  wound ; 
^Tis  bat  her  gallant  lover's  corpse  upon  the  blood-stain'd  ground. 

*  '    *  *  *  * 

Old  names  decay,  old  stories  die,  as  names  and  stories  must ; 
Bat  still  the  Dalton  faith  is  known  as  steadfast,  true,  and  just ; 
Still  old  men  show  that  oak,  and  tell  the  tale  of  '  Dalton's  Trust.' 

s.  K.  THILLIPS. 


IX  SIR  RUPERT'S  ROOM 

BY  MAliK  HAfiDiASTLE,  AUTHOR  OP  '  ■ 


I  felt  so  young  and  inexperienced 
to  enter  on  an  engagement  of  trnst 
and  responsibility,  inch  hs  I  kneiv 
that  of  a  governess  to  be,  that  when 
I  drore  to  my  first  situation  I  saw 
nothing  of  the  beauty  which  sur- 
rounded me.  I  went  through  the 
wide -spreading  park,  and  saw  no- 
thing of  the  rich  vast  extent  of 
green,  of  its  silvery  gleaming  wa- 
ters, of  its  giant  spring-clad  trees. 
I  could  only  sit  quite  still  in  the 
corner  of  the  long  luxurious  carriage, 
and  clasp  my  hands,  and  cry  in  my 
henrt  that  I  would  try  with  all  my 
might  to  make  my  pupil  love  me, 
and  to  do  well  whatever  I  should 
hare  to  do.  And  when  Cray  den 
Abbey  came  in  sight  at  last,  I 
looked  upon  its  thick  red  walls  and 
hoary  stacks  of  chimneys,  thinking, 
in  a  rague  and  dreamy  way,  that  it 
was  a  very  grand  old  place ;  but 
still  wondering  above  all,  Would 
my  pupil  love  me  ?  Could  I  do  all 
that  I  ought  to  do  ? 

In  a  long  oak-wainscoted  room, 
with  four  narrow  stone-niullioned 
windows  down  one  side,  I  sat,  after 
my  solitary  tea,  waiting  for  the  pro- 
mised Tint  from  my  pupil.  I  had 
waited  for  a  considerable  time,  when 
Lady  Hurst  brought  her  in  to  me. 

And  such  a  winsome  child  she 
was  !  Ah,  little  Dolly,  'tis  twenty 
long,  long  years  since  you  came  in 
to  me  that  night,  and,  leaving  your 
mother's  side,  threw  two  little  arms 
about  my  neck,  andpressed  two  warm 
red  lips  upon  my  own ;  but  from 
that  moment,  I,  who  had  been  feel- 
ing so  inexpressibly  lonely  in  the 
big  strange  house  until  you  came, 
toetE  your  Utile  image  into  the  in- 


most depthsofmy  heart:  and  ihro 
those  twenty  years  it  has  lain  the 
undisturbed,  loved  and  i 
ways,  with  a  more  sacred,  if  a  sadtkr 
love,  dear,  than  could  have  been  if 
you  were  now  a  happy  and  a  beau- 
tiful young  mother  in  your  turn. 

'  This  is  Dolly,  Miss  May,' 
Lady  Hurst,  laying  her  white  ri 
ed  hand  with  ineffable  tendc 
on  the  child's  bright  hair, 
fell  to  her  waist  in  rich,  wide,  t 
(oral  waves— ■  this  is  Dolly; 
would  not  let  her  come  before,  fc 
cause  I  knew  you  would  hare  n 
rest  after  her  coming,  and  theirfoi 
your  only  chance  was  to  take  it  b 
fore.' 

She  left  Dolly  with  me  then,  i 
went    to   dinner;    but  later, 
the  child  wm  gone  to  lied,  ?heci 
in   again,   and  sat  down    Mbn  t 
fire,  tailing  me  all  I  should  be  a 
peered  to  do  in  nrj    i 
and  speaking  kind  an  I 
words  to  me.     Wc  talked  » 
timeof  my  little  pupil;  and  them 
ther's  voice, naturally  rat hen-hills: 
haughty,    thrilled  with  vinutteran 
pride  and  tenderness.      And  while  I 
watehed  the  firelight  play  upon  ber 
rich  dress  and  gleaming  jewel*,  I 
wondered  many  things  about  t" ' 
mother's  life,  so  wrapt  and  f  ' 
was  it  round  brr  youngest  child, 

•Perhaps  Dolly  may  be  a  li  " 
too  much  indulged  U 
she  ended,  smiling  a  contradiction  of 
her  words ;  '  but  I  hope  not ;  tboogh 
being  our  only  little  girl,  and  several 
years  younger  than  her  brother*, 
and  the  only  one  always  at  hciw 
with  us,  she  is  perhaps  more  thongtt 
of.  Besides  which,  sbe  is  snch  a 
little  winning  thing,  and  s 
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ifith  us  alL  I  fear  that  her  father  is 
really  inclined  to  spoil  her.  His  lov- 
ing indulgence  would  be  dangerous 
for  another  child ;  but  I  hope  it  will 
do  Dolly  no  harm.' 

The  voice  was  so  very  content,  so 
very  confident,  that  I  could  not  help 
smiling  too. 

1  My  reason  for  wishing  for  so 
young  a  governess,'  resumed  Lady 
Hurst,  '  was  this :  I  want  you  some- 
times kindly  to  join  in  the  child's 
play,  as  there  are  few  children  near 
us  of  her  age  and  position.  I  am 
sure  that  you  will  sometimes  amuse 
as  well  as  instruct  your  little  pupil ; 
and  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  make 
you  happy  in  your  new  home.' 

Need  I  tell  how  gladly  I  promised 
to  do  so,  or  how  grateful  I  felt  that 
night,  as  I  stood  at  one  of  my  nar- 
row deep-set  windows,  looking  over 
the  wide  fair  moonlit  park,  and 
thinking  how  kind  had  been  my  re- 
ception, and  how  truly  and  dearly 
I  could  love  my  little  pupil  ? 

'  I  will  take  you  over  the  house 
now,  Miss  May,  if  you  would  like,'  said 
Polly  after  breakfast  next  morning, 
in  her  quaint  little  half-shy,  half- 
patronising  way.     *  Would  you  ?' 

I  told  her  I  should  like  it  very 
much ;  and  we  went  together,  some- 
times walking,  sometimes  running 
along  the  intricate,  "endless-seeming 
passages,  and  in  and  out  of  the  high 
richly- furnished  rooms;  and  Dolly 
told  me  what  they  were  called,  and 
who  occupied  them,  and  the  history 
of  many  a  rare  and  valuable  curiosity. 
What  a  grand  old  house  it  was  !  I 
felt  as  if  I  never  should  be  able  to 
venture  alone  about  it.  I  knew  that 
if  Dolly  had  not  been  with  me  then, 
I  should  have  lost  myself  irrecover- 
ably. Even  when  she  only  darted  on 
before  me  into  one  of  the  rooms,  or 
up  one  of  the  staircases,  I  felt  so 
bewildered,  that  I  hastened  after  her 
lest  I  should  lose  sight  of  my  little 
guide. 

'  Shall  we  go  on  to  the  unused 
part.   Miss  May?'  she  asked,  her 


light  feet  dancing  at  my  side ;  '  or 
shall  you  be  frightened  V 

1 1  don't  think  I  shall  be  fright- 
ened in  this  very  clear  daylight, 
Dolly,'  I  said,  with  great  apparent 
deliberation.  'Are  there  ghosts 
about,  then? 

'  O,  plenty  of  ghosts,'  she  laughed 
softly,  '  plenty.  But  we'll  go  on,  as 
you  say  so.  We'll  go  into  Sir  Ru- 
pert's room,  Miss  May — shall  we  V 

1  0  yes,'  I  said  readily ;  *  which  is 
Sir  Rupert's  room  V 

'  I'll  show  you,'  rejoined  Dolly,  a 
little  gravely ;  '  we  shall  come  to  it 
presently.' 

We  turned  into  a  long  arched 
corridor,  lighted  by  small  high  win- 
dows, round  which  the  ivy  grew  so 
thick  that,  though  it  was  carefully 
cut,  its  depth,  shadowing  the  nar- 
row windows,  made  the  noonday 
light  in  there  a  rather  heavy  and 
oppressive  gloom. 

*  There  are  no  inhabited  rooms 
down  here,'  Dolly  said ;  *  and  no 
one  comes  here  except  Sir  Rupert's 
ghost,  as  the  boys  say.  But,  of 
course,  we  don't  believe  that  sort  of 
thing,  do  We  T 

'  Only  as  the  boys'  joke,'  I  ans- 
wered promptly,  having  a  firm  con- 
viction that  governesses  ought  not 
to  allow  their  pupils  to  encourage  a 
belief  in  ghosts. 

'No;  of  course,  there  are  no 
ghosts  really]  said  Dolly,  with  a 
little  bit  of  awe  in  her  lustrous  eyes. 
*  Yet,  do  you  know  that  none  of  the 
servants  will  pass  the  end  of  this 
corridor  after  dark  ?' 

4  Very  silly  of  them,'  I  put  in  con- 
clusively. 

*  Yes,  it  is  silly,'  replied  Dolly 
thoughtfully ;  '  and  yet,  do  you 
know,  Miss  May,  I  was  frightened 
too,  a  good  while  ago  f 

1  Were  you  really  V I  inquired,  gaz- 
ing with  feigned  astonishment  into 
the  beautiful  little  upturned  face. 

1  Yes,  I  was  indeed.  I  never  liked 
to  come  anywhere  near  here  except 
in  broad  daylight,  and  with  some- 
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bud  v.  But  Hugh  and  Horry  laughed 
iiL  me,  so  I  kft  it  off.  But  I  can 
never  leave  off  believing  one  thing. 
Sometimes,  Miss  May,  I've  heard 
— noises  in  Sir  Rupert's  Tooni ;  and 
though  the  boys  laugh  more  than 
ever  at  thai,  and  soy  it  is  my  fancy, 
I  know  it  isn't.  I  couldn't  fancy 
odd  noises  such  as  I  never  heard 
before,  could  I,  Miss  May? 

'  You  might  change  natural  and 
innocent  sounds,  by  your  fancy,  into 
mysterious  ones,  dear,'  I  said,  drop- 
ping the  subject.  '  Is  this  Sir  Ru- 
pert's room,  then  V 
'  Yes.' 

We  were  entering  a  large,  very 
dimly -lighted  chamber,  with  a  high 
dark  wainscot,  from  the  rich  carv- 
ing of  which  hung  heavy  cobwebs, 
stretching  from  group  to  group  of 
fruit  and  leaves  and  flowers;  while 
tlia  delicate  moulding  between  was 
lust  and  buried  in  the  undisturbed 
dust  of  many  years.  A  grand  old 
oaken  bed  stood  opposite  us  ;  but  the 
hangings  were  moth-eaten  and  co- 
lourless, like  the  soft  dust-laden  car- 
pet, over  which  the  child  stepped 
lightly  and  unwillingly,  holding  my 
hand  all  the  time,  and  pulling  me  on 
when  I  wanted  to  stop  and  look  at 
the  curious  and  beautiful  workman- 
ship around  me. 

*  Come,'  she  whispered ;  '  don't 
stand  just  here  among  the — stains.' 
'  Let  us  sit  down,  then,'  I  said, 
■  in  this  deep  window-seat,  and  you 
will  tell  me  why  this  is  called  Sir 
Rupert's  room.' 

'  This  is  the  worst  place  of  nil  to 
sit  in.  But  never  mind,  if  you  like 
it,'  said  Holly,  with  an  odd  little 
attempt  at  fearlessness.  '  Are  we 
to  sit  on  this  great  cushion  1  The 
moths  are  eating  it  quickly,  aren't 
they  1  0,  I  haveu't  been  in  here 
before  for  such  a  time;  and — and  I 
think  we  won't  mind  going  into  the 
inner  room  to-day,  will  we  V 

'  I  think  we  have  seen  quite 
enough  for  one  day,'  I  answered, 
seeing  she  was  anxic-UB  for.  that  re- 


ply.   '  Which  is  the  inner  rooml 
that  great  door  the  entrance  to  it 

'  Yes.  In  there  is  a  kind  of 
closet,  and  when  you  are  inside  you 
can  pull  a  handle,  and  the  wainscot 
on  this  side  slides  over  the  door  and 
hides  it  entirely.  But  papa  says  the 
machinery  is  all  rusty  now,  and  will 
not  move.  That's  the  key  of  the 
door  hanging  up  beside  it;  but  papa 
goes  in  sometimes,  so  But  mat  nib, 
I  don't  think  there's  anything 
side  except  all  the  big  old  piCMfM 
out  of  this  room  piled  against 
wall  there.' 

'1  aee,  dear;  and  mho  wis 
Rupert  1' 

'  0,  I'll  tell  you  all  the  atory 
you  like,'  said  Holly,  in  a  low  se- 
rious voice,  as  she  nestled  huMi 
me  on  the  deep  wiudow-seat  in  the 
gloomy   room.       '  This   house,    you 
know,  Miss  May,  was  quite  old  in 
those  times  when  King  Charles  WW 
fighting  against  his  people,  and  his 
people  fighting  against  him  ;  and  my 
great-great-grcat-grandfather  was 
one  of  those  people  who' — here  the 
little  lips  grew  rather  light  and  stern 
— '  went  against  his  king.  He  ought 
not  to  have  been  living  in  this  house 
really,  because  Sir  Rupert  was  the 
oldest  brother;  but  Sir  Rupert  hmlu'L 
any  wife  or   children,    and    didn't 
care    to   live   anywhere   particular- 
ly, but  liked  to  go  about  with  the 
king  and  the  soldiers — of  course  be 
fought  on  the  right  side — so  he 
this  Abbey  to  his  brother,  who 
it  full  of  servants  and  penph 
were  all  Puritans.     Then  there 
that  terrible  battle,  you  know,  when 
King  Charles  was  beaten,  and  all 
the  Cavaliers  had  to  hide  away  wher- 
ever  they   could.     And    late 
night  my  givat -great-great-; 
father  opened  the  window,  and 
poor  Sir  Rupert  creep  inte  the  hoi 
to  find  a  shelter.     They 
fercut  sides,  you  see,  about  Oih 
Cromwell   and  King  Charles, 
of  course  they  loved  each  other 
cause  they  were  brothers — thi 
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papa  says  all  brothers  didn't  love 
each  other  in  those  days — and  Mr. 
Hurst  brought  Sir  Ropert  up  here, 
and  brought  him  nice  things  to  eat 
and  drink,  and  never  told  any  one. 
He  locked  that  outer  door  upon  him, 
and  felt  he  was  quite  safe  here ;  but 
if  he  heard  any  alarm,  he  was  to 
keep  in  the  little  room,  and  slide 
back  the  panel.     Of  course  poor  Sir 
Rupert  felt  himself  safe  in  his  bro- 
ther's house,  and  used  to  come  out 
of  his  closet  a  good  deal,  and  walk 
about  here.     But  one  evening,  just 
as  he  was  coming  out  to  breathe 
a  little  fresh  air,  he  saw  a  man,  a 
horrible  Puritan  servant  with  short 
hair,  jump  in  softly  from  the  win- 
dow-sill, and  stand  there,  and  tell 
him  Cromwell's  soldiers  were  behind. 
Sir  Ropert  knew  that  the  man  who 
had  betrayed  him  was  one  of  his  bro- 
ther's servants ;  he  knew  his  brother 
couldn't  fight  against  his  own  side, 
even  for  him ;  and  he  knew  that  he 
couldn't  kill  a  whole  troop.     So  he 
— he  just  raised  his  pistol,  Miss  May, 
and  shot  the  man  dead  on — on  that 
very  spot  at  our  feet  where  the  stain 
is ;  for  he  had  never  ventured  to  go 
farther  in,  after  he  had   seen  Sir 
Rupert' 8  figure  in  the  doorway.    Do 
you  know  that  these  rooms  are  so 
far  away  from  the  cheerful  part  of 
the  house,  and  the  walls  are  so  thick, 
that  nobody  heard  the  shot,  and  Sir 
Rupert  was  standing  quite  still  there, 
and  the  dead  man  was  lying  quite 
still  here,  when  Mr.  Hurst  came  in  on 
one  of  his  visits.   They  had  not  said 
one  word  to  each  other;  but  one  bro- 
ther was  holding  out  his  hand  sor- 
rowfully, and  the  other  was  holding 
his  forgivingly — and  both  were  very, 
very  sad — when  a  crowd  of  soldiers 
followed  their  guide  through  this 
window.     O,  Miss  May,  mustn't  it 
have  been  a  dreadful,  dreadful  sight, 
especially  to  Mr.  Hurst,  who  knew 
he  couldn't  prevent  them  taking  his 
brother  ?  But  they  did  not  take  him, 
Miss  May,  after  all.     There  was  a 
terrible  fight  here — here  on  this  very 


floor — and  they  left  Sir  Rupert  dead 
in  the  doorway,  just  where  he  had 
been  all  the  time.  Certainly  it  was 
his  own  fault  that  he  was  killed,  as 
he  wouldn't  let  them  take  him  alive, 
and  he  had  fired  the  first  shot  too  ; 
but  it  was  a  shameful  thing  for  so 
many  to  fight  against  one.  Before 
he  died  he  had  killed  two  of  them, 
Miss  May — two  more  besides  his 
brother's  servant.  Now  you  know 
why  the  carpet  is  so  stained.  O,  isn't 
it  a  terrible  story  ?  And  it  is  that 
very  fight  that  I  can  sometimes  hear 
—  scuffling  and  struggling  —  and, 
O,  all  so  distinct.  Let  us  go  now ; 
shall  we  ?' 

I  saw  that  the  child  had  wrought 
herself  into  a  painful  state  of  excite- 
ment in  telling  the  story ;  and  so, 
while  I  soothed  and  quieted  her,  we 
left  the  room  together. 

ii. 

The  months  passed  so  smoothly, 
pleasantly,  and  uneventfully  in  my 
new  home,  that  Christmas  seemed 
to  come  upon  me  almost  unawares. 
I  was  very  happy,  in  spite  of  that 
lonely- heartedness,  which  is  always, 
I  think,  inseparable  from  a  gover- 
ness's life ;  and  I  loved  my  little 
pupil  so  dearly,  that,  even  if  I  had 
had  a  happy  home  to  go  to  for 
that  happy  time,  I  could  hardly  have 
borne  to  leave  her.  Hugh  and  Harry 
were  at  the  Abbey  now  for  their 
Christmas  vacation,  and  they  and 
Dolly  and  I  had  grown  to  be  very 
firm  and  merry  friends  together. 
They  were  bold  daring  boys,  plea- 
sant and  good-natured;  but  I  never 
wondered  that  the  gentle,  brilliant, 
beautiful  child,  my  little  one,  should 
be  the  idol  of  the  house.  Day  by 
day  she  seemed  to  grow  deeper  and 
deeper  into  all  our  hearts — if  6he 
possibly  could  grow  deeper  into  her 
mother's  than  she  must  have  been 
from  her  birth.  I  used  to  notice, 
even  with  a  trembling  fear,  how  that 
mother's  calm  face  would  brighten 
with  a  wonderful  warm  light  at  only 
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the  distant  sound  of  the  light  step 
or  gleeful  voice,  an-  •     ^ ' 

rapid  impetoonetoi  i  ■  would  soften 
tenderly,  sad  bis  q  eyes  fill  with 
a  deep  and  quiet  lore,  at  touch  of 
tie  tiny  caressing  lingers. 

Great  days  there  were  at  Cray- 
den  Abbey  through  that  Christmas 
time,  and  at  all  the  other  great 
houses  within  reach  of  us,  where 
then  were  children  to  conic  home 
and  to  be  entertained.  And  at  all 
these  parties  I- was  proud  and  glad 
to  see  how  my  Utile  one,  in  her 
radiant  childish  beauty,  reigned  a 
fairy  queen  among  other  children. 
What  her  mother  felt,  seeing  this, 
I  conH  often  guess— guess  some- 
times with  a  pang  of  bitter  pain. 

Of  coarse  there  were  many  nights 
that  winter-time  when  Sir  Hugh 
and  Lady  Hurst  went  oat  alone, 
and  the  boys  and  Dolly  and  I  had 
the  big  old  house  to  ourselves.  A 
merry,  noisy,,  echoing  place  we  made 
of  it  then,  yon  may  be  so  re. 

On  this  night  that  I  am  going  to 
toll  of,  Sir  Hugh  and  Lady  Hurst 
were  to  dine  at  a  distance — so  far  off 
that  they  started  quite  early  in  the 
afternoon.  Dolly  stood  in  the  hall, 
talking  to  her  father  and  me,  while 
wc  waited  for  Lady  Hurst  to  come 
downstairs. 

'  Take  care  of  your  little  sister, 
my  lads,'  said  Sir  Hugh,  as  the  boys 
dashed  in  and  pulled  up  suddenly, 
for  they  still  stood  in  a  little  whole- 
some awe  of  their  father ;  '  and  take 
csro  of  Miss  May  too ;  and  enjoy 
yourselves  as  much  as  you  can  ;  and 
don't  expect  us  till  yon  see  us,  for 
our  coming  home  appears  to  me  ex- 
tremely uncertain.  Here's  mamma ; 
another  kiss,  my  beauty.' 

This  was  to  Dolly,  who  sprang 
into  his  arms,  and  laid  her  little 
bright  head  upon  his  shoulder. 

'  Good-bye,  papa ;  I'll  take  care 
of  them  all.' 

This  was  one  of  Dolly's  favourite 
jokes,  and  we  always  laaghed  at  it, 
just  as  if  we  had  never  heard  it  before. 


1  That's  right,  dear.  Now  I  shall 
know  they  are  all  safe,'  said  Sir 
Hugh,  his  eyes  full  of  a  smile  that 
was  good  to  see,  as  he  felt  the  warm 
little  cheek  against  his  own!  ' Good- 
bye, my  treasure !  good-bye,  my  best 
little  treasure  1' 

Lady  Hurst  sailed  down  the  broad 
oak  stairs,  lioldiug  up  ber  white  vel- 
vet skirt  in  one  hand,  and  a  rare 
and  brilliant  bouquet  in  the  other. 
Dolly  had  taken  her  fur  cloak  from 
the  maid,  and  now  came  forward 
with  it.  But  when  she  held  it  op, 
daintily  and  demurely,  her  mother 
dropped  the  frail  flowers  and  the  nth 
white  drees,  and  kneeling  down  apaa 
it  on  the  marble  pavement,  to  beng 
her  face  on  a  level  with  the  child's, 
clasped  her  closely  to  hear. 

'Dolly  darling,  the  little  arras  sm- 
too  short  yet;  pot  them  vosmd mo- 
ther's neck  instead.' 

As  she  knelt  bo,  the  child  fast  in 
her  embrace,  tire  flowers  oruehed  aaa. 
unheeded  at  her  feet,  the  father 
looking  down  noon  tfaaia  hoik  with 
a  curious  glad  pride  end  tenderness, 
a  strange  incomprehensible  fear  stole 
over  me,  a  fear  of  their  leaving  me 
alone  with  the  care  of  their  darting, 
and  for  a  minute  the  responauiility 
seemed  greater  than  I  could  bear. 
Only  for  that  minute  did  I  feel  it, 
though.  When  we  all  stood  toge- 
ther to  watch  the  carriage  oat  of 
sight,  we  were  the  gayest  little  party 
possible. 

'  Miss  May,  will  yon  consent  to 
hide-and-seek  ?'  asked  Hugh,  begin- 
ning at  once  to  follow  his  father's 
advice,  and  enjoy  himself. 

'Yes,  willingly;  if  Dolly  and 
Harry  like  it.' 

'  0,  yes,  we  like  it  F  they  both 
cried  at  once ;  and  I  said  we  would 
begin  at  once,  as  it  would  not  be 
light  very  long,  and  then  we  could 
play  nrehght  games  in  the  school- 
room. 

They  answered  delightedly,  and 
we  raced  each  other  along  the  pass- 
ages, while  the  echo  of  oar  rapid 
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footsteps   and  our   laughter  went 
before. 

It  was  a  grand  house  for  hide- 
and  -  seek ;  and  I  enjoyed  the 
game  as  thoroughly  as  the  children 
did. 

'Just  one  more  find, — just  one 
more,  please,  Miss  May/  pleaded 
Dolly,  when  I,  feeling  the  short 
winter  afternoon  was  drawing  in, 
proposed  to  change  the  game.  '  I 
hare  a  plan,  and  I  want  just  one 
more  hide,  please,1  she  went  on,  her 
little  feet  dancing,  as  they  always 
did  when  she  was  earnest  and  ex- 
cited :  'I  have  a  plan;  just  one 
more  hide,  please.  Hugh,  it's  your 
turn  to  seek.' 

She  watched  Hugh  out  of  sight 
with  impatient  eyes,  then  she  whis- 
pered her  plan : 

*  Miss  May,  you  and  I  will  hide 
in  Sir  Rupert's  room.  Hugh  will 
never,  never  guess  it;  because — 
because  he  knows  I'm  a  little  bit 
frightened  of  being  there — at  least, 
that  I  used  to  be.  So  he  will  never 
look  there,  and  never  find  us — never, 
and  our  side  will  win.  Would  you 
mind,  though  ?' 

/  mind,  if  she  did  not ! 

1  Then  come  now,  quick.  Harry 
will  lock  us  in,  won't  you,  Harry  ? 
and  hang  the  key  up  again  where 
it  is  now ;  then  hide  yourself  some- 
where, as  far  away  as  possible.  O, 
what  a  good  thought  it  is  !  Hugh 
never  will  guess.' 

The  light  feet  ran  down  the 
gloomy  darkening  corridor,  I  fol- 
lowing closely,  for  Dolly  had  fast 
hold  of  my  dress  all  the  time.  We 
went  gaily  together  into  the  great 
high  room,  walking  heedlessly  over 
those  faded  stains  on  the  colourless 
carpet.  When  Harry  took  down 
the  key,  and  I  saw  how  large  and 
massive  it  was,  an  odd  little  shudder 
crept  over  me ;  but  before  I  could 
speak,  he  had  opened  the  door,  and 
Dolly,  half  curiously,  half  timidly, 
stepped  in,  still  holding  me  so,  that 
I  could  not  but  follow  immediately. 


Harry  hung  the  key  upon  its  hook 
again,  and  then  ran  off. 

Dolly  still  held  me  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  I  was  very  glad.  I  felt 
almost  afraid  of  her  passing  from 
my  touch,  as  well  as  from  my  sight. 
Presently  we  grew  accustomed  to 
the  blackness ;  and  Dolly  even  whis- 
pered, laughing  softly,  that  it  would 
be  greater  fun  still,  if  we  could 
slide  the  panel  back,  so  that  neither 
Hugh  nor  Harry  could  find  us.  For 
my  own  part,  I  felt  relieved  that  we 
could  not;  and  I  said  I  fancied  Hugh 
would  hardly  be  able  to  find  us  as  it 
was. 

*  I  don't  really  think  he  will,'  cried 
Dolly  in  her  gleeful  voice.  i  1  don't 
seem  a  bit  afraid  now,  do  you  V 

1  No ;  but  I  want  to  feel  what  the 
place  is  like.  Let  me  go  a  moment, 
pet.' 

But  when  I  moved  my  hand  along 
the  walls,  I  felt  nothing  but  dust 
and  cobwebs,  until  it  came  against 
the  pile  of  old  pictures  propped 
there.  Dolly's  groping  fingers  had 
just  seized  mine  again,  when  we 
could  hear  the  noisy  opening  of  the 
door  at  the  other  end  of  the  long 
outer  room,  and  we  guessed  rightly 
that  Harry  was  found,  and  that 
Hugh  had  a  good  idea  of  our  hiding- 
place. 

*  Stop,  stop  a  moment !'  exclaimed 
Dolly,  in  an  excited  whisper;  'I'll 
go  behind  the  big  pictures.  I  won't 
mind  the  dirt.' 

Before  I  had  time  to  stop  her  or 
help  her,  she  was,  I  suppose,  safely 
hidden  under  the  boards  and  can- 
vas, for  her  voice  had  a  half-mufHed 
sound  when  she  told  me  she  was 
'  all  right  now.' 

At  that  instant  I  heard  the  key 
put  into  the  lock,  and  through  the 
open  doorway  came  a  little  light  at 
last. 

' Miss  May,  I  declare!'  shouted 
Hugh,  pulling  me  triumphantly  from 
the  narrow  room.  '  Now,  where's 
Dolly  ?     Not  far  off,  I'll  be  bound.' 

He  was  just  going  back  to  seek 
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Dolly,  when  Harry,  guessing  her 
stratagem,  anil  pleased  to  delay  his 
brother's  triumph,  pulled  bim  back, 
turned  the  key  upon  his  sister,  and, 
with  it  in  bis  hand,  ran  off,  shouting 
that  our  side  was  not  beaten  yet 

This  of  course  assured  Hugh  that 
Dolly  was  hidden  in  the  closet ;  and 
he  turned  and  followed,  crying  that 
this  was  unfair,  as  it  certainly  was. 
But  Harry  had  had  a  good  start, 
and  was  the  better  runner  too. 

1  Dolly  my  darling,'  I  cried,  wish- 
ing with  all  my  heart  that  I  was 
locked  into  the  darkness  with  her, 
'come  close  to  the  door  and  talk  to 
me.  You  will  not  mind  being  by 
yourself  a  very  little  time.  Hugh  is 
gone  for  the  key ;  he  will  bo  back 
in  a  few  minutes.' 

I  heard  a  movement  of  the  boards, 
and  I  waited. 

'Come  close  to  me;  with  only 
the  door  between  us,  Dolly.' 

I I  cannot,'  answered  a  distant, 
muffled  voice;  'the  things  have 
sbpped,  and  I  cannot  get  out  now 
till  you  come  and  move  them.  I 
don't  mind,  Miss  May  dear.  I'm 
not  afraid — don't  you  mind.' 

I  ran  to  the  other  door,  and  called 
and  listened,  but  I  heard  no  sign  of 
the  boys'  return. 

1  Do  you  hear  them  coming  nowl' 
questioned  Dolly's  distant  voice, 
when  I  had  regained  my  old  posi- 
tion. 

'Not  yet,  dear;  but  they  must 
come  in  a  few  minutes.' 

And  again  I  ran  and  shouted ; 
but  the  dismal  corridor  only  echoed 
my  own  frightened  tones,  and  gave 
me  back  no  answer. 

'  Dolly  dear,'  I  cried  again, 
through  the  key-hole,  only  wanting 
to  bear  bcr  speak, '  Dolly,  I  am  here.' 

Then  the  little  weak  voice  ans- 
wered me, 

'  Miss  May  dear,  I  feel  so  strange, 
just  as  if  I  couldn't  breathe.  And  I 
hear  odd  sounds — do  yon  V 

'  No,  darling,  nothing.  Perhaps 
yon  hear  the  boya.' 


'  N-no.     Will  they  come  soon?" 

'  I  think  so,  pet ;  I  am  going  \t 
hapten  lliem  now,  I  shall  only  he  a 
minute  nr  two  away.' 

'  Don't  go  yet,'  the  child  pleaded 
'  wait  a  little  minute.     Hugh  i- 
to  come.     It  is  so  dark.' 

Then  I  put  my  month  to  the  key 
hole,   and   spoke   to  my    Utile 

'  Do  you  hear  me,  darling?' 

'Yes.' 

'  Then,  Dolly  dear,  if  I  sing 
favourite  hymn,  will  yon  sing  it 
me  ?     We  should  be  more  com] 
ions  so;  and  it  would  do  us 
and  cbeer  us.1 

She    began    the   hymn    at 
without  waiting  to  answer  me: 
I  joined  her,  singing  as  loudly  as 
could,  glad  that  my  plan  bad 
ceeded  so  well.      Bui 
missed   the  little  smothered 
and  I  stopped,  calling  out  to  ask 
why  it  was. 

'  I  can't,  Miss  May' 
seemed  more  faint  and  distant 
though  my  ear  was  at  (he  keyhole 
'  I  feel  as  if  I  could  do  nothii 
Don't  go.' 

'  I  must,  my  darling,'  I  cried,  ia 
untold  fear ;  '  I  must  go  for  Harry.' 

I  fled  along  the  passages,  calling 
at  every  step,  stopping  at 
and   window,   with    the 
'  Hugh  !   Harry  1  boys  1' 

At  lust,  through  one  of  the  stair- 
case windows,  I  saw  them,  and  1 
darted  from  the  house  and  followed. 
I  was  just  in  sight  of  them,  when 
I  saw  Hugh  seize  Harry,  who  laugh- 
ingly held  the  key  up  at  ■ 
ontof  his  brother's  reach.   As  Hi 
sprang  to  grasp  it,  Harry  Hong" 
from  him  heedlessly — flung  it, 
one  moment,  over  the  stone  wall 
the   kitchen-garden  ;    t 
myself  could   see  that  it    M) 
the  old  deep  unused  well. 
the   key    dro]  i,    tin  ingli    I   did 
hear  it;  and  I  looked  for  one  hclj 
less  moment  down  the  shaft,  ' 
Harry's  cry  was  half  laughter, 
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Hugh's  angry  exclamation  pierced 
me  where  I  stood.  Then  I  ran  wildly 
back  to  the  house,  seeing  nothing 
and  hearing  nothing  by  the  way.  I 
sped  in  through  one  of  the  servants' 
entrances,  shouting  [as  I  ran,  to  tell 
them  to  send  men  to  Sir  Rupert's 
room  with  tools  to  break  the  door. 
I  knew  they  heard  and  understood 
me,  though  I  never  stopped  to  say 
it ;  and  I  fled  on  breathlessly  up  the 
stairs  and  along  the  corridor,  crying 
now,  in  my  passionate  eager  fear, 
that  I  was  coming  to  rescue  my 
darling.  But  this  I  knew  I  cried 
below  my  breath,  in  the  deathlike 
muffled  fear  which  was  clinging 
round  my  heart. 

*  Here  I  am,  my  pet,'  I  whispered, 
bending  to  the  keyhole ;  '  you  shall 
be  let  out  in  a  moment  now.' 

But  no  answer  came  from  my  im- 
prisoned child. 

*  Speak  to  me,  Dolly  dear,'  I  cried, 
my  voice  shrill  and  tremulous ;  '  just 
one  word.' 

And  I  listened  with  beating  heart 
for  the  distant  voice.  But  no  ans- 
wer, not  even  a  faint,  faint  word, 
came  back  to  me. 

*  I  am  so  lonely  here  without  you, 
pet.' 

No  answer  still. 

Then  I  beat  at  the  door  wildly, 
crying  —  literally  shrieking  —  for 
help.  I  heard  footsteps  hurrying 
up  the  distant  stairs,  and  I  called  to 
the  servants  to  make  haste,  break- 
ing off  in  that  cry  to  plead  again 
with  my  little  one  for  just  one  word. 

1  Dolly !  darling  !  Dolly  !  Dolly, 
answer  me  one  word,  my  dearest.' 

The  steps  came  on  through  the 
passage  and  into  the  room,  and  a 
crowd  of  curious  or  troubled  faces 
gathered  round  me.  Some  one 
took  my  hands  from  the  door,  and  I 
started  back,  uttering  brokenly  my 
thanks  and  gratitude. 

One  heavy  blow  upon  the  door 
broke  it  a  little,  but  did  not  open 
it.  My  glad  exultant  cry  pierced  the 
thick  panels. 


4  Now  we  are  coming,  Dolly  dear, 
1  now  we  are  coming;'  and  while 
they  tried  a  second  time  in  vain,  I 
wrung  my  hands,  still  crying  with 
all  my  useless  strength,  '  Now,  dar- 
ling !  now  you  are  to  come  to  me.' 

The  door  burst  open ;  then  I  felt 
suddenly  blinded  and  bewildered  by 
looking  into  the  darkness  beyond, 
and  I  crept  back  a  little  way.  The 
men  clustered  into  the  narrow  closet. 
Hugh  and  Harry,  foremost  of  them 
all,  were  groping  in  the  dark  as  they 
called  their  little  sister's  name. 

With  a  new  and  sudden  strength 
I  pushed  the  crowding  forms  aside, 
took  the  heavy  pictures  easily  in 
my  shaking  hands,  and  moved  them 
away  as  if  they  had  been  of  feather's 
weight.  Then,  even  in  the  deep 
gloom,  I  could  see  her —  I  often  see 
her  so,  even  now,  in  my  troubled 
dreams. 

With  the  little  white  figure  in 
my  arms,  the  long  bright  hair  hang- 
ing against  me — one  tangled  clotted 
mass  touching  my  hand  with  a  touch 
that  wrung  my  heart  with  a  sharp 
and  shuddering  agony — I  came  out 
from  the  darkness. 

I  think  they  all  drew  back  from 
me  as  I  bore  her  through  them;  but 
the  crowd  of  horror-stricken  faces  fol- 
lowed me  afar  off,  as  I  tottered  from 
that  gloomy  room  with  my  darling. 

My  darling !  Ah,  it  was  too 
hard  just  yet  to  think  that  this  little 
bleeding  form,  in  its  soiled  and 
stained  white  dress,  was  not  my  lit- 
tle one,  but  that  she  lived  already 
another  life  than  ours,  far,  far  away 
from  us  all,  in  a  white  robe  that  never 
should  be  stained  nor  spotted  more. 

I  laid  her  on  her  own  little  bed 
in  the  softened  lamplight;  I  washed 
the  little  white  shoulder  that  had 
been  so  cruelly  bitten;  I  washed  and 
brushed  the  soft  rippling  hair ;  and 
then  I  sat  beside  her,  and  my  eyes 
were  aching,  aching,  as  they  were 
fixed  upon  the  little  white  still  face. 

I  know  not  who  came  or  went ;  I 
know  not  if  any  one  stayed  with 
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me.  I  know  not  how  many  lima  I 
eat  so ;  Lnt  at  last,  late — very  late 
— in  the  winter  night,  whose  chill 
I  conld  not  feel,  I  knar  ihut  the 
door  had  opened  fur  the  mother  to 
come  in.  I  heard  each  footstep,  as 
if  it  fell  upon  my  own  heart,  while 
she  came  np  to  the  side  of  the  little 
bi:iT  opposite  me. 

1  slowly  lifted  my  heavy  eyes,  in 
which  all  life  and  tight  seemed  to 
have  died  for  ever,  from  my  little 
one's  face  to  the  one  that  hent  above 
it — a  face  I  could  hardly  have  recog- 
nised. My  lips  moved  ;  I  was  try- 
ing to  tell  the  mother  how  I  had 
killed  iier  child  ;  hut  no  sound  came. 
I  fancied  I  was  speaking  fast  and 
loud,  hut  though  the  words  were 
framed  hy  my  tight  stiff  lips,  no 
sound  followed.  Looking  acroBS  the 
bed,  the  mother  strangely,  coldly  sign- 
ed to  sonic  one  to  take  me  away. 
They  raised  me,  and  led  me  towards 
the  door,  while  the  ligures  all  melted 
slowly  and  mistily  from  around  me, 
leaving  nothing  distinct  but  that 
wild  cold  look  with  which  I  had 
been  sent  from  my  darling's  side. 
My  feet  tottered,  my  bead  swam.  I 
suppose  I  drew  back  ns  they  forced 
me  on ;  I  suppose  I  would  not  let 
them  take  me  away.  I  know  I 
fancied  I  was  dying  too,  and  wanted 
to  die  (here  beside  the  child  whom  I 
bad  killed  ;  hut  at  that  instant  Sir 
Hugli,  his  face  fierce  and  cruel  in 
its  anguish,  shut  the  door  with  his 
own  hand  against  me.  Then,  through 
the  closed  door,  there  followed  mo 
one  thrilling  agonised  cry— a  cry  like 
which  I  never  have  heard  cry  since, 
like  which  1  hope  that  1  may  die  be- 
fore 1  hear  a  cry  again ;  and  then  all 
the  dreary  world  was  blotted  from  me 
in  a  sudden,  heavy,  lasting  darkness. 

Many  and  many  a  winter  day  I 
spent  in  my  own  room,  apart  from 
all  sound  hi  the  great  silent  Abbey, 
too  ill  and  weak  to  wove,  after  the 
terrible  blindness  had  left  me.  Some- 
times a  pitying  face  would  look  in 
upoii  me,  sometimes  a  pitying  word 


be  said,  but  never  a  loving  one, 
neve*  a  lender  one.  I  did  not  won- 
der that  only  the  servants  came  to 
see  me.  I  knew  how  hard  it  would 
be  for  any  one  who  had  loved  Dolly 
to  bear  to  look  upon  my  face.  Bo, 
one  early,  early  morning,  as  soon  a* 
1  was  able  to  walk,  1  crept  away  U 
my  darling's  grave,  and  from  thcr 
when  the  sun  had  risen,  I  crept  f> 
ther  ont  into  the  wide  coll  M  " 

i.'il  to  me  just  then  i 
n  vaster  lonelier  grave  than  tho  ui 
on  whieh  my  burning  brand  t 
had  rested. 

I  did  not  know  until  long  a 
wards  that  I  bad  been  alone  at  C 
den  Abbey  with  the  servants  thro 
all  those  weeks;  that  Lady  li 
and  (Sir  Hugh  had  left  it  after  the 
funeral ;   fur  the  mother's  heart  »■• 
broken,  and  they  feared  her  life  a 
reason  going,  if  she  stayed  in  l" 
memory -haunted    place.      That    i 
twenty  years  ago,  as  I  said ; 
Hugh  and  Lady  Hunt  bain  i 
returned  to    England.     Mr.  Bm 
and  his  wife  and  children  live  at  tl 
old  place  now ;  but  the  long  gloo 
passage  bas  been  built  up,  and  tl 
is  no  entrance  now  to  f-ir  Bopl 
room.  Sir  Hugh's  grandchSdrcnln 
n. .lev. 'ii  beard  of  iUexi 
they  i  vtr  hear  the  '  scuffling  s 
gling    sounds,'    which    must    : 
frightened  my   darling  to  death  u 
that  rat-haunted  darkness,  even  b 
fore  the  savage  bite  wj 
sounds   that   she  used  to   say  ■ 
beard  in  that  past  time,  whan  i 
fancied  Sir  Rupert's  ghost  fon 
still  at  times  with  his  lielraycr. 

Twenty  years  1   and  1   have  p 
told  this  talc  before, 
now,   without   preface   or  appt 
li  matters  not  wki  n 
those    few   months   whieh    I    i 
told  of,  and  whieh  mohi 
entire  lil'e  ;  it  matters  not  when  1 
have  lived  since.      The  name  1  h 
giveu  here  is-  not  my  own  ;    yet  ii 
my  little  story  true  — 
pitifully  true. 
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Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1772, 
a  large  vessel  from  Amsterdam  de- 
posited on  the  quay  of  Paramaribo 
a  young  man  called  Jansen  Hout- 
wyn — a  poor  man,  who  had  come 
out  in  search  of  fortune,  and  with 
a  determination  to  obtain  it 

In  the  good  times  of  which  we 
write,  to  make  a  fortune  was  no  very 
difficult  thing  in  the  colonies ;  and 
all  energetic  men  who  were  courage- 
ous enough  to  visit  the  isles,  or  whom 
prudent  families  had  sent  there  to  do 
penance  for  their  frolics,  were  great 
fools  if,  sooner  or  later,  they  were 
not  in  a  condition' to  play  the  role  of 
the  rich  uncle  in  the  comedy. 

Whoever  had  lost  sight  of  Jansen 
Houtwyn  from  that  moment,  and  en- 
countered him  twelve  years  later, 
would  certainly  never  have  recog- 
nised in  the  wealthy  planter  of  the 
Com  wine — proprietor  of  1500  slaves, 
member  of  council,  and  colonial  ma- 
gistrate; eclipsing  the  most  luxuri- 
ous in  his  horses  and  equipages — 
they  would  never  have  recognised,  I 
repeat,  in  this  superb  parvenu,  the 
humble  young  man  who  on  his  ar- 
rival esteemed  himself  fortunate  in 
obtaining  a  place  as  sub-officer  on 
the  plantation,  of  which  he  was  now 
the  master. 

For  two  years  his  trials  had  been 
severe  —  watching  the  negroes  in 
the  plantations  from  dawn  of  day 
until  night ;  exposed  to  the  drown- 
ing rains  of  the  winter,  or  the  burn- 
ing sun  of  the  dry  season ;  a  prey 
to  the  fever  of  the  country,  or  de- 
voured by  musquitoes;  and  con- 
demned to  spare  diet.  But  his 
zeal  and  understanding  having  drawn 
attention,  he  was  promoted  to  bo 
officer,  then  book-keeper;  was  subse- 
quently made  chief  manager,  with  a 


salary  often  thousand  francs;  and 
finally,  on  the  death  of  his  master, 
became  proprietor  of  the  plantation, 
and  of  everything  we  have  men- 
tioned above. 

Thus  Jansen  Houtwyn  had  al- 
ways been  advancing  in  riches  and 
honours  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  to 
tell  how  he  had  acquired  them,  his 
account  had  been  engrossed  on  high, 
and  the  angel  who  kept  the  heavenly 
books  had  never  passed  a  day  of 
those  twelve  years  without  having 
to  register  the  wail  of  some  whipped, 
mutilated,  tortured  slave,  whose 
dolorous  cry  had  reached  him,  or 
some  act  of  lust  which  he  blushed 
on  recording.  The  debit-column  of 
his  account,  then,  was  lamentably 
black  and  full.  The  opposite  column 
was  entirely  blank,  or  nearly  so. 

But  in  the  world  below,  the  life 
of  the  planter  was  judged  differently. 
The  whites  envied  his  opulence,  and 
esteemed  it  an  honour  to  be  invited 
to  his  fetes.  His  voice  was  all-pre- 
ponderant in  council — not  a  nod  of 
his  head  without  importance.  Who 
was  there,  indeed,  that  did  not  court 
the  hospitality  of  Jansen?  His 
feasts  were  long  and  splendid ;  his 
guests  drank  from  crystal  and  gold 
the  wines  of  the  Cape  and  of  France, 
of  Greece  and  the  Canaries.  Young 
female  slaves,  chosen  from  among 
the  most  beautiful  and  voluptuous, 
half  veiled  in  transparent  tissues, 
circulated  round  the  table,  bearing 
dishes  of  the  two  worlds,  or  agitat- 
ing the  air  with  fans.  The  noise  of 
musical  instruments  mingled  with 
the  riot  of  the  table.  Thus  ran  the 
days  of  the  planter  in  the  city ;  and 
when  he  repaired  to  his  plantation 
— which  was  two  or  three  times  a 
year — he  again  found  other  young 
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girls  round  his  table,  other  wines  to 
drink  from  crystal  and  golden  gob- 
lets, and  other  nights  of  the  wildest 
dissipation.  This  prosperity  endured 
for  many  years. 

One  resplendent  October  morning, 
at  the  period  of  the  cane  harvest, 
a  handsome  boat,  manned  by  eight 
vigorous  negroes,  her  gunwale  curi- 
ously sculptured,  and  carrying  in 
the  after-part  an  open  cabin,  gilt, 
and  famished  with  white  Indian 
muslin  curtains,  dashed  into  the 
road  of  Paramaribo,  moving  right 
and  left  of  the  anchored  ships,  whose 
sailorB  watched  her  pass,  carelessly 
leaning  on  the  nettings.  Four  young 
negroes,  attired  in  rich  liveries,  and 
perched  on  the  cabin  top,  executed 
on  horns  the  airs  then  in  fashion  at 
the  concerts  of  Holland,  which  re- 
sounded far  along  the  river  and  the 
forests  which  bordered  it.  This  boat 
carried  Jansen,  softly  couched  on 
cushions  stuffed  with  banian  leaves 
and  cased  in  fine  matting.  She 
traversed  the  river  obliquely,  and 
along  the  bank  facing  the  city  as  fur 
as  the  top  of  Fort  Amsterdam,  then 
turned  suddenly  to  the  right,  and 
entered  the  Cottica,  which  at  this 
place  mingles  its  waters  with  the 
lukewarm  ones  of  the  Surinam. 

The  boat  iiew  under  the  redoubled 
strokes  of  the  rowers.  The  rich 
habitations,  the  fields  of  sugarcane, 
of  cotton,  of  green  coffee,  the  inun- 
dated grounds  and  their  mangrove 
foliage,  shifted  and  vanished  on  the 
two  banks,  like  the  changing  scenes 
of  a  movable  panorama.  Soon  the 
entered  the  limpid  waters,  the  smil- 
ing solitudes,  of  the  Comwine,  start- 
ling the  silence  of  the  deserts  with 
the  noise  of  her  paddles.  Houses 
became  more  rare,  the  vegetation 
wilder,  and  on  the  third  day  of  her 
departure  she  deposited  her  master 
on  an  immense  plantation,  that  lay 
quite  isplated,  in   the  heart  of  the 

Jansen  came,  according  to  his  ens- 
lom,  to  inspect  the  harvest  workings. 


His  principal  managcrhastened  fur- 
ward  to  receive  him  and  to  a«i>t 
him  in  landing ;  accompanied  him, 
hat  in  hand,  to  a  superb  mansi'<n 
surrounded  by  vast  depend enews, 
behind  which  might  he  seen  at  i 
distance  the  huts  of  the  negror-, 
ranged  in  a  triple  line,  and  forming 
by  their  united  assemblage  a  village, 
Jansen  entered,  listening  to  HI 
recitals  from  his  manager,  ami 
paused  on  the  threshold  to  cast  » 
coup  tFcril  on  his  property,  when 
all  was  movement  and  work,  hi 
the  distance  verdant  squares  of  omc 
Were  being  cleared  rapidly  under  tic 
sickles  of  the  slaves.  Heavy  bargt* 
slowly  navigated  the  canals ;  others 
were  unloading  at  a  mill,  whifh 
swallowed  their  Cargo 
crushed  cane  were  diving  in  the  ens. 
under  the  sheds  were  crowded  lens 
rows  of  barrels  already  filled  with 
the  products  of  the  harvest. 

The  next  morning,  on  his  rising, 
the  planter,  seated  majestically  in 
an  arm-chair,  his  meagre  and  bilioas 
face  shaded  by  a  large  fell  hat  vigA 
with  gold,  and  smoking  a  pipe  will 
the  gravity  of  an  Indian  r»j»h, 
administered  justice  under  his  gal- 
lery. A  bond  of  chubby-faced  negro 
hoys  had  just  passed  before  him, 
under  the  direction  of  an  old  ti''grc«, 
crying  three  times,  '  Good-morniap, 
master!'  and  striking  their  hawU. 
The  manager  made  his  appearance,, 
wearing  a  sombre  air. 

'  The  harvest  has  hardly  com- 
menced,' he  said,  'and  already  yoer 
negroes  complain  at  being  made  to 
work  twenty  hours  out  of  the  t«  fni; 
fonr.  This  day  one  of  them  has  dartd 
to  make  representatkn 

1  Representations  !'  cried  Jan*CO, 
bounding  on  his  seat,  and  bis 
flashing.      '  Make    hi 
receive  a  hundred    blows  with 
whip — here,  in  my  presence.' 

A  few  instants  afterwards  a  negro 
of  tall  figure  appeared — a  man  who, 
by  placing  a  hand  on  the  planter, 
might  have  crushed  him.  lie 
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before  his  master,  and  regarded  him 
with  a  calm  look. 

' Michael— ' 

The  negro  knit  his  brows. 

*  The  whites  call  me  Michael/  he 
said.  'In  my  own  country  my  name 
is  Fadlalah.' 

'I  said  one  hundred  blows,1  re- 
plied the  planter;  'now  it  is  two 
hundred.     Michael — ' 

€  Thank  you,  master,'  interrupted 
Fadlalah,  smiling. 

'  That  makes  it  two  hundred  and 
fifty  !  Michael,  thou  hast  already 
been  a  runaway.1 

The  negro  lifted  his  head. 

'Yes,  master;  I  went  once  en 
matron  in  the  wood.  I  met  a  tiger 
in  the  wood,  and  the  tiger  trembled 
in  my  hands.  When  the  tiger  fell 
he  was  a  dead  tiger.'  And  the 
slave  displayed  arms  and  hands  that 
might  well  cause  dread. 

€  That  will  be  tliree  hundred !' 
Jansen  cried  furiously.  'Lie  down, 
miscreant !  If  you  add  another 
word — ' 

Fadlalah  remained  immovable. 

'  Master,  Fadlalah  is  strong,  and 
can  work  long  without  sleep;  but 
Fadlalah  has  a  wife  and  little  chil- 
dren who  cannot  keep  up  like  him. 
Leave  them  a  little  sleep.  Fadlalah 
will  work  in  their  place,  and  remain 
always  a  good  negro.' 

'Thy  wife — thy  children?'  said 
Jansen  with  a  bitter  laugh;  and 
turning  towards  the  manager,  he 
added,  '  To-morrow  you  will  man  a 
boat  and  have  them  conducted  to 
Paramaribo  for  sale,  though  I  lose 
two  hundred  francs  by  the  bar- 
gain.' 

'  Mercy,  master,  mercy  !'  cried 
the  negro,  falling  on  his  knees,  and 
stretching  his  hands  towards  the 
planter.  '  My  children  have  done 
nothing.  Do  not  punish  them  for 
Fadlalah  1     Mercy,  master  1' 

And  seeing  his  prayer  was  useless, 
he  dashed  forward,  bounding  like  a 
jaguar,  to  fall  on  Houtwyn;  but 
the  manager  and  three  robust  negroes 


of  the  house  precipitated  themselves 
on  him  and  knocked  him  down. 

Jansen  had  paled,  as  much  from 
surprise  at  such  unheard-of  audacity 
as  from  fear.  It  was  for  the  first 
time  and  with  unspeakable  astonish- 
ment that  he  had  seen — he,  Jansen, 
whose  name  made  the  negroes  trem- 
ble ! — a  slave  beard  him  to  the  face. 
He  rose,  and  paced  to  and  fro  with 
hurried  steps  beneath  the  gallery,  his 
lips  contracted  with  fury,  and  grind- 
ing between  his  fingers  the  stem  of 
his  pipe,  which  he  had  just  dashed 
on  the  ground  and  broken.  It  was 
a  fine  business,  truly !  At  this  period 
the  law  punished  with  the  loss  of  a 
limb  all  slaves  who  dared  to  raise 
their  hands  to  a  white ;  and  Fadla- 
lah, delivered  over  to  justice,  would 
have  been  fortunate  to  save  his  life 
at  the  price  of  an  arm  or  a  leg. 
But  the  planter  desired  more  than 
this. 

The  family  of  the  negro  was  sold, 
himself  reduced  in  a  short  time  to 
be  nothing  more  than  a  thing  for 
which  a  name  has  not  yet  been  in- 
vented— a  living  body  released  from 
the  hands  of  the  executioner,  after 
having  suffered  everything  but  the 
finishing-stroke. 

The  unfortunate  man  still  existed. 
A  horrible  struggle  was  established 
between  himself  and  his  master,  to 
which  was  left,  the  one  to  punish, 
the  other  to  brave  the  punishment. 
His  energies  yielded  at  last  to  a 
torture  borrowed  from  hell,  and 
which  Surinam  has  more  than  one 
time  witnessed.  Bloody,  and  covered 
with  ulcers  hideous  to  see,  he  was 
chained  near  a  sugar-furnace,  with 
no  other  nourishment  but  water  and 
unripe  bananas — nourishment  with 
which  the  most  robust  man  would 
not  be  able  to  prolong  his  existence 
beyond  a  month.  There,  exposed 
to  the  devouring  heat  of  the  furnace, 
which  night  and  day  reflected  its 
red  glare  on  his  wasted  limbs,  twist- 
ing himself  without  power  to  shelter 
any  part  of  his  body  from  this  slow 
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mt,  Fadtalah 
Was    falling 

BE  to  his  aid. 
Thought  abandoned  hie  exhausted 
brain,  or  floating  in  tn  deli- 

rium, only  threw  an  uncertain  light 
like  that  of  a  dying  lamp.  His  end 
appeared  inevitable  and  at  hand. 

The  rains  net  in  late  that  year. 
The  harreet  had  been  superb,  and 
the  plantar  had  time  to  finish  it  with- 
out toeing  anything.  His  negroes, 
it  is  true,  had  had  no  repose  night 
or  day,  and  aome  of  them  were 
nearly  dead ;  but  he  had  made  two 
_  hundred  barrels  of  sugar  more  than 
usual,  and,  all  losses  calculated,  he 
was  the  gainer,  and  had  to  spare. 
He  departed,  then,  in  all  bis  glory, 
giving  at  the  same  time,  in  a  mo- 
mentary fit  of  humanity  tbe  order 
to  set  his  negro  at  libert 

One  year  passed  away— ono  year 
of  splendour  and  joy  for  the  planter, 
but  of  which  each  day  whs  to  be 
without  an  anniversary  for  him.  Tho 
crjpwaefull;  thehandofBalshassar 
was  greedy.  His  slave  had  been 
released  from  his  fetters.  Madman  1 
why  had  he  not  left  him  to  perish  ? 
One  the  more  had  not  weighed  much 
in  the  balance,  Fadlalah,  free  and 
better  nourished,  had  recovered  little 
by  little  his  strength.  His  muscles 
exhibited  themselves  anew  on  his 
athletic  limbs ;  only  the  seat  of  in- 
telligence seemed  for  ever  broken  in 
his  large  and  strong  head.  Was 
this  imbecility  real,  or  feigned  by 
the  negro  1  That  was  never  known. 
They  treated  him  gently  enough, 
for  be  had  lost  all  desire  for  flight. 
At  his  own  request  he  was  installed 
fisherman  to  tbe  plantation,  and  left 
to  himself.  He  at  least  earned  his 
nourishment  by  this  occupation.  As 
for  vengeance,  the  poor  idiot,  with- 
out doubt,  thought  little  of  mat  His 
companions  in  slavery  had  never 
conducted  themselves  better;  the  do- 
mestic animals  wandered  peacefully 
about  without  one  ever  being  found 
dead  from  an  unknown  cause.  There 


was,  then,  nothing  to  fear  on  tl* 
port  of  Fadlalah. 

Tbe  sngar-ennes  yellowed  oo« 
more ;  the  boat  of  tbe  planter  ap- 
peared anew  in  the  Comwine.  X 
fortnight  was  passed  at  tbe  planta- 
tion in  the  accustomed  manner. 

At    lost   the    hour    of   n.-trjlr:!:    ■       ' 

sounded — the  account  of  J  an  teen* 
about  to  be  balanced  on  high.  He 
was  sctn  one  evening  on  rising  fruifl 
table  to  take  bis  piin.  and  to  repair, 
accompanied  only  by  his  little  hv 
vonrite  negro,  to  the  banks  of  the 
creek  near  the  plantation  canota 
Fadlalah  returned  from  fishing  at 
his  aflat]  hour,  and  was  ordered  lj 
Jensen  to  conduct  him  to  >  neigh- 
bouring plantation.  The  negro  «w 
seen  to  get  into  a  boat,  to  detava 
her  from  those  by  which  she  *es 
surrounded,  and  to  conduct  her  to 
tlic  bank,  in  order  that  Lis  mariff 
might   embark    without   inconxrai- 

dansen  entered  the  boat,  ase, 
stretching  hjnmlf  flpjat  a  tent  ■> 
the  after  past,  draw  one  of  the  on- 
tains  to  soften  the  light  of  themoos, 
whose  rays  fell  on  his  face.  Tin 
little  negro  seated  himself  at  the 
tiller,  and  Fadlalah,  leaning  bis 
paddle  against  the  shore,  pushed, 
by  a  single  effort,  the  boat  into  the 
midst  of  the  Corawine, 

It  was  one  of  those  nights  which 
no  human  language  is  able  to  paint 
—a  night  amidst  the  wildemeaw 
of  the  Guyane.  The  moon  hovered 
above  the  sleeping  forests,  covering 
their  summits  with  a  silver  carpet, 
and  transforming  their  trunks  into 
phantoms,  Bare  far-off  voices,  As 
little  stifled  cries  of  birds,  the  shod- 
derings  of  crested  palms  in  the  air, 
the  beatings  of  a  heron's  wings  in  the 
mangroves,  nature  was  all  repose. 
Fire -flies  played  Kke  light  phos- 
phorus among  the  brambles;  the  air 
was  lukewarm  with  swamp  odour. 

The  plantation  is  already  far  off. 
For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  boat 
has  glided  rapidly,  silent  as  a  night- 
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bird,  on  the  smooth  surface  of  the 
creek.  Bat  Fadlalah  is  resting 
himself.  His  paddle  plunges  no 
longer,  save  at  intervals,  in  the 
waves.  From  time  to  time  he  rests 
on  his  knees,  and  then  he  seems  a 
prey  to  expectation,  or  he  tarns  his 
head,  and  bends  it,  rash  man!  to 
look  into  the  asylum  of  his  master. 
Are  his  powers  exhausted  ?  or  does 
he  wish  to  renew  acquaintance  with 
the  whip  of  the  commander?  Once, 
even,  he  rose.  His  woolly  head 
and  one  stealthy  arm  penetrated  the 
tent,  and  he  has  dared  to  take  from 
it  something  which  he  deposits  with 
precaution  in  the  creek.  The  ob- 
ject has  disappeared,  without  other 
noise  than  an  imperceptible  murmur. 

At  the  bend  of  one  point  the 
Comwine  buries  itself  in  a  straight 
line  under  thick  shadow,  to  reappear 
in  brilliant  light  at  the  extremity  of 
the  canal.  Fadlalah  has  recovered 
his  accustomed  vigour.  He  renews 
again  the  strokes  of  his  paddle.  The 
boat  speeds  for  some  instants  in  the 
darkness,  and  stops  with  the  reap- 
pearance of  the  light.  A  submerged 
savannah  stretches,  lost  to  view,  on 
the  right  of  the  creek;  the  forest- 
trees  project  their  grand  shadows 
on  its  surface.  Here  and  there  rises 
a  dishevelled  tuft  of  bamboos,  or  the 
slender  stalk  of  a  palm,  on  the  crest 
of  which  squats  a  monkey,  who 
scratches  himself,  and  makes  grim- 
aces at  the  moon. 

This  time  Fadlalah  has  deposited 
his  paddle  on  the  seat  of  the  canoe, 
and  has  risen  to  the  full  height  of 
his  stature.  Nevertheless,  he  ap- 
pears undecided.  With  crossed  arms 
he  contemplates  in  silence  the  tent 
where  his  master  sleeps.  His  white 
eyes  have  resumed  their  former  ex- 
pression ;  on  his  lips  there  hovers  a 
strange  smile,  which  will  be  fatal  to 
some  one.  He  turns  from  the  side 
of  the  sheet  of  water,  and  raises  a 
soft  and  plaintive  cry :  then  listens. 
All  is  silent,  He  commences  more 
softly  and  more  plaintively  than  the 


first  time :  then  listens  again.  Far 
off  in  the  savannah  a  noise  is  heard, 
like  that  of  a  body  falling  into  the 
water,  and  a  similar  cry  to  his  own 
responds  to  him.  Fadlalah  makes  a 
sign  of  joy. 

'Ah!  the  alligator  still  knows 
Fadlalah; 

Ten  different  times  he  repeats  his 
call,  and  ten  times  he  is  answered. 
But  now  it  is  no  longer  one  isolated 
voice.  Right  and  left,  far  and 
near,  similar  barking  cries  issue  from 
the  reeds,  multiply  and  reecho  each 
other  in  their  approach  to  the  boat. 
The  savannah  is  all  awake.  '  Mon- 
sters in  scaly  armour,  astir  in  all 
parts,  plunging  or  swimming,  are 
showing  their  green  uncovered  backs. 
In  five  minutes  afterwards,  twenty 
gaping  snouts  are  to  be  seen  above 
the  water  at  two  steps  from  the  boat 

The  curtain  of  the  tent  is  roughly 
opened. 

1  What  is  it  I  hear  there  V  cried 
the  planter,  whom  the  noise  and  the 
stoppage  of  the  boat  had  awoke  from 
his  slumber. 

1  Silence,  master !  Yonder  in  the 
savannah  the  alligator  calls  his  little 
ones.  Poor  -alligator !  Like  Fad- 
lalah, he  has  lost  his  young !' 

'  Will  you  paddle,  scoundrel?1  cried 
Jansen,  foaming  with  wrath. 

'  Silence,  master !  The  alligator 
knows  Fadlalah  the  fisherman,  and 
Fadlalah  no  longer  knows  a  master. 
The  moon  makes  the  alligator  silent; 
but  Fadlalah  knows  how  to  make 
him  speak  always.* 

The  planter,  beside  himself  with 
rage,  made  an  attempt  to  bound 
from  the  tent;  but  the  negro,  stretch- 
ing out  his  hand,  caused  him  to  fall 
back  like  a  feeble  infant. 

'  Ah,  scoundrel !  darest  thou  raise 
thy  hand  against  thy  master  ?  My 
gun,  Quaco — give  me  my  gun.  You 
are  free,  my  good  Quaco,  if  you  give 
me  my  gun  this  instant !' 

Quaco  made  an  assenting  move- 
ment; but  his  gaze  encountering  that 
of  Fadlalah,  he  quitted  the  helm  all 
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in  a  tremble,  and  squatted  himself 
under  the  platform  of  the  tent. 

The  planter  sought  for  his  gun, 
bat  it  was  labour  lost.  It  was  half 
a  league  off,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
creek.  Fadlalah  regarded  him  in 
silence ;  then  Jansen  Houtwyn  saw 
that  it  was  all  over  with  him,  that 
his  hour  had  come.  He  threw 
a  terrified  look  on  the  negro,  who 
appeared  to  him  to  be  ten  feet  high. 
Cold  shiyerings  coursed  through  all 
his  frame,  and  the  eye  of  the  negro 
glared  on  him  like  that  of  a  rattle- 
snake on  a  little  bird.  He  drew  back 
mechanically,  and  crouched  himself 
in  a  huddled  posture  in  a  corner 
of  the  tent,  his  mouth  gaping,  his 
eyes  strangely  open.  Perhaps  in  this 
moment  he  thought  of  his  past  life ; 
but  it  was  without  recommending  his 
soul  to  God. 

The  alligators  raised  their  lugu- 
brious cries  and  gnashed  their  jaws. 

1  Silence,  my  alligators ;  the  mas- 
ter is  not  ready.     Poor  master!' 

Fadlalah  again  remained  immov- 
able some  minutes.  At  last,  stretch- 
ing his  arms  under  the  tent,  he  drew 
from  it  without  effort  the  planter, 
who  was  almost  unconscious,  and, 
taking  him  in  his  arms  as  a  mother 
does  her  nursling,  he  caressed  him. 

4  You,  Monsieur  Jansen,  you  al- 
ways good  master !  It  was  not  you 
who  took  from  Fadlalah  his  little 
ones,  O  no,  was  it?  Fadlalah  good 
formerly ;  now  Fadlalah  mad,  Fad- 
lalah wicked,  0  V 

He  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  and 
dropped  the  planter  into  the  water. 

Nothing  could  be  distinguished. 
It  was  a  horrible  melee — a  grazing 
of  scales,  of  iron  fish-bones,  a  vortex 
of  water,  of  foam  in  the  air,  that 
shook  the  frail  boat  like  a  tempest 
on  the  sea.  The  rest  passed  under 
the  surface.  Nothing  appeared  above 
save  a  cloud  of  blood,  which  the 
peaceful  Comwinc  bore  away  on  its 
current.  The  negro  followed  it  for 
an  instant  with  his  eyes,  then,  seat- 
ing himself  on  his  thwart,  he  took  his 


paddle,  and  in  two  strokes  reached 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  He 
sprang  on  shore,  and  fled  into  the 
wood. 

Eight  days  afterwards  the  follow- 
ing placard  was  posted  in  the  Grand 
Square  and  in  the  principal  streets 
of  Paramaribo : 

'  By  order  of  the  Judiciary  Council 
of  this  colony,  it  is  made  known  that 
2000  florins  will  be  granted  to  any 
white,  1000  florins  to  any  mulatto 
or  free  negro,  and  liberty  to  any 
slave,  who  shall  deliver,  dead  or 
alive,  a  man  named  Michael,  other- 
wise called  Fadlalah,  slave  of  the 
Honourable  M.  Jansen  Houtwyn, 
during  his  life  member  of  this  coun- 
cil, and  who  was  assassinated  by  the 
said  Michael,  called  Fadlalah.'  [Then 
followed  a  description  of  the  culprit] 
'The  commanders  of  the  military 
posts  of  the  Sarameca,  of  the  Cot- 
tica,  of  the  Maroni,  and  other  riven, 
will  convey  this  notice  to  the  Indians 
of  their  respective  districts.  The 
premium  for  the  said  Indians  will 
be  500  florins  in  money  or  in  mer- 
chandise, at  their  choice. — The  se- 
cretary of  the  Council,  D.  Vorms.' 

Two  years  passed  without  any  one 
appearing  to  claim  the  reward.  At 
the  end  of  that  time,  during  the  rainy 
season,  an  Arrowouka  Indian  from 
the  banks  of  the  Sarameca  presented 
himself  one  morning  at  the  house 
of  M.  Daniel  Vorms,  and  demanded 
an  audience.  When  ushered  into  the 
presence  of  the  honourable  secretary, 
he  made  him  the  Indian  salute  with- 
out proffering  a  word,  and  opening  a 
rush-basket  which  he  had  brought, 
he  drew  from  it  by  the  hair  a  black 
head,  which  seemed  recently  cut  off, 
on  which  the  skilful  magistrate,  see- 
ing at  the  first  glance  that  this  head 
had  but  one  ear,  and  bore  other 
signs  familiar  to  him — '  It  is,'  he'said, 
*  the  head  of  the  negro  Michael,  the 
assassin  of  our  friend  and  colleague 
the  regretted  M.  Houtwyn.  Let  this 
brave  Indian  receive  the  promised 
reward.' 


TIM  TWINKLETON'S  TWINS 


BY  MARIAN  NORTHCOTT 


'Well,  ma'am,  what  is  it?  in- 
quired Tim,  placing  on  his  plate  the 
crust  of  bread-and-butter  at  which 
his  teeth  had  been  nervously  nib- 
bling for  the  past  twenty  minutes. 

1  O,  sir,  it's  twins  !' 

1  Good  gracious  !'  exclaimed  Tim, 
overwhelmed  with  the  double  bless- 
ing that  had  fallen  upon  the  matri- 
monial hearth. 

Now  Mr.  Timothy  Twinkleton  was 
by  trade  a  journeyman-tailor,  and 
as  good-hearted  a  little  fellow,  as 
the  sun  shed  light  upon  that  Christ- 
mas morning.  His  sympathies  were 
as  warm  as  the  irons  he  used,  his 
temper  was  as  equable  as  the  ani- 
mals from  whose  fleecy  coats  was 
derived  the  material  upon  which  he 
worked,  and  his  heart  was  as  stanch 
in  the  cause  of  friendship  as  the 
seams  and  hems  issuing  from  his 
nimble  fingers.  As  fitting  reward 
for  his  kindness  and  integrity,  Tim 
was  blessed  with  a  partner  in  every 
way  worthy  of  him,  who  strove  with 
all  her  might  and  main  to  render 
his  humble  abode  in  Pipeclay-alley, 
Whitechapel,  as  pleasant  and  com- 
fortable as  his  scant  earnings  would 
permit; — and  very  truthful  were 
the  remarks  constantly  made  by  her 
neighbours,  that  Mrs.  Twinkleton 
could  do  more  with  half-a-sovereign 
than  most  of  those  who  praised  her 
economical  tact  could  accomplish  with 
fifteen  shillings. 

And  it  was  not  alone  in  the  ju- 
dicious spending  of  her  husband's 
money  (for  every  woman  can  do 
that  with  more  or  less  ease),  that 
Mrs.  Twinkleton's  virtues  as  a  wife 
were  conspicuous.  The  cleanliness 
and  neatness  of  her  external  appear- 
ance were  reflected.in  her  home.  If 
you  had  gone  to  the  cottage  of  some 


rural  ploughman,  fresh  and  spark- 
ling with  tie  honour  of  having  won 
a  prize  at  one  of  those  curious  agri- 
cultural associations  where  they  re- 
ward particular  qualities,  possessed 
by  certain  persons, — just  as  at  the 
Agricultural  Hall  they  distinguish 
cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  and  roots, — I  defy 
you  to  find  a  home  that  could  exhibit 
more  tidiness,  cleanliness,  and  gene- 
ral cosiness  than  that  in  which  Mr., 
Mrs.,  and  the  little  Twinkletons  liv- 
ed, moved,  and  had  their  being. 

The  Twinkletons  and  the  Twinkle- 
tons*  home  not  unnaturally  became 
the  theme  of  all  the  houses  round. 
I  say,  not  unnaturally,  because  while 
some  families  could  on  thirty  shil- 
lings per  week  only  contrive  to  oc- 
cupy the  lower  of  the  two  floors 
of  which  each  house  in  the  alley 
consisted,  the  Twinkletons  managed, 
with  less  than  that  amount — every 
source  of  income  told — to  keep  the 
whole  of  No.  6.  They  didn't  even 
let  a  little  back-room  to  a  lodger ; 
no,  they  kept  the  entire  house.  The 
Twinkletons  might,  in  short,  have 
been  regarded  as  the  aristocrats  of 
the  district ;  and  how  ever  Mrs.  T. 
managed  it  —  with  such  a  family 
too  ! — was  a  mystery  to  everybody. 
What  experienced  matrons  —  and 
there  were  many  such  in  Pipeclay- 
alley — could  not  fathom,  can  hardly 
be  explained  by  those  living  without 
the  charmed  circle :  still,  it  may  be 
safely  hazarded,  that  Mrs.  Twinkle- 
ton's  industrious  habits  and  good 
management  had  something  to  do 
with  the  matter.  Furthermore,  it 
must  be  known,  that  whilst  Mr.  T. 
made  the  outc^  habiliments  of  man- 
kind, Mrs.  T.  washed,  ironed,  and 
starched  the  linen  which  the  afore- 
said habiliments   were  in    a  great 
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measure  constructed  to  conceal.  In 
brief,  a  neat  card  in  the  ground-floor 
front-room  window  of  the  Twinkle- 
ton  sanctuary  conveyed  the  intelli- 
gence to  the  outside  world  that  Mrs. 
T.  was  a  washerwoman;  whilst  a 
small  painted  board,  swinging  just 
below  the  first-floor  window,  testi- 
fied in  equally  lucid  terms  to  the 
fact,  that  the  mysterious  operation 
known  as  <  mangling'  was  performed 
inside.  Deriving  increased  zest  from 
the  admiring  plaudits  of  their  neigh- 
bours, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Twinkleton 
vied  with  each  other,  in  industry. 
They  were  never  idle — that  is,  in 
the  common  acceptation  of  the  term; 
for  though  of  course  they  took  their 
family  out  on  Easter  Monday,  Whit 
Monday,  and  Boxing-Day,  yet  their 
little  trips  were  generally  so  skil- 
fully contrived,  that  the  children  de- 
rived pleasure  and  instruction  from 
their  excursions,  combined  with  fresh 
healthful  breezes. 

The  minds  of  both  Mr.  and  Mrs* 
Twinkleton  were  eminently  practical ; 
and  so  it  came  about  that,  prior  to 
these  periodical  outings,  the  little 
ones  found  that  the  lessons  taught 
them  by  father  and  mother  when 
the  day's  work  was  done  took  rather 
a  peculiar  form.  For  instance,  if  a 
visit  to  the  Zoological  Gardens  was 
in  contemplation,  the  little  Twinkle- 
tons  would  find,  about  a  fortnight  be- 
fore the  anticipated  visit,  that  natu- 
ral history — more  especially  portions 
relating  to  the  better-known  ani- 
mals— became  particularly  prominent 
in  their  studies.  Now  the  wisdom 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Twinkleton  becomes 
apparent.  It  followed,  as  a  natural 
result,  that  while  the  youngsters  were 
gazing  open-mouthed  and  with  di- 
lated eyelids  at  the  lions,  bears,  and 
tigers,  that  papa  or  mamma  caused 
the  conversation  to  assume  an  inter- 
rogative form,  and  that  the  children 
soon  found  they  wero  expected  to 
answer  inquiries  that  had  formed  the 
subject  of  previous  studies.  The  ju- 
venile recollections  were  at  times  con- 
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fused,  and  the  replies  occasionally 
puzzling;  but,  on  die  whole,  they  al- 
ways proved  satisfactory  to  Mrs.  T., 
who  would  reward  each  successful  re- 
sponse with  a  hearty  sounding  kin, 
that  did  one  good  to  hear.  Mrs.  T. 
was.  proud  of  her  children;  and  whe- 
ther in  the  privacy  of  her  chamber, 
or  the  crowded  fashionable  haunts 
of  the  Zoo  on  a  sixpenny  day,  or  in 
Victoria-park  on  a  Sunday  after- 
noon, would  utter  the  moat  glowing 
rophedes  relative  to  the  future  of 
er  offspring.  It  is  commonly  re- 
ported that  some  other  mothers  are 
not  lacking  in  this  respect;  but  Mrs. 
T.  did  not  mince  the  matter  by 
merely  notifying  the  fact  to  her  hus- 
band; she  generally  on  such  occa- 
sions proclaimed  her  utterances  just 
where  the  crowd  was  thickest,  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  her  prophecy 
would  look  round  defiantly,  as  though 
daring  any  one  to  dispute  her  claims 
to  judge  of  the  ability  already  so 
conspicuously  displayed  by  the  fruit 
of  her  union  with  Mr.  Twinkkton. 
The  virtues  of  Mrs.  T.,  whose  per- 
sonal appearance  it  is  not  trespassing 
the  bounds  of  propriety  to  describe 
as  short  but  buxom,  were  so  mani- 
fest, that  those  of  her  husband  stood 
a  good  chance  of  being  unrecognised, 
save  by  those  who  knew  him  in- 
timately. Tim  unquestionably  lacked 
the  fine  proportions  of  his  wife ;  in- 
deed, when  he  stood  in  his  boots — 
and  they  were  made  with  rather  high 
heels  too — he  could  not  attain  an 
altitude  of  more  than  five  feet  two 
inches.  But  though  his  appearance 
was  not  so  striking  as  that  of  his 
wife,  yet  his  heart  was  quite  as  big, 
and  he  was  never  tired  of  trying  to 
inculcate  into  the  minds  of  his  chil- 
dren principles  of  rectitude,  charity, 
and  benevolence,  that  would  have 
done  credit  to  a  man  of  far  greater 
pretension  than  the  happy  tenant  of 
C  Pipeclay-alley.  Furthermore,  he 
was  not  unmindful  of  his  obliga- 
tions as  a  father ;  and  Sunday  rarely 
passed  without  his  taking  some  por- 
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tion  of  his  family  to  church.  Tim 
Twinkleton,  with  his  little  ones  all 
decked  out  in  their  best  habiliments, 
and  with  their  small  faces  fresh  from 
the  cold  water  and  rough  towel,  vi- 
gorously applied  by  their  maternal 
parent,  was  a  sight  to  see.  No  won- 
der the  adult  dwellers  in  the  alley 
gazed  admiringly  at  the  small  tailor 
and  hi*  family,  and  retired  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  resplendent 
beings  with  no  small  degree  of  envy 
in  their  hearts,  and  the  wonder  that 
so  much  could  be  accomplished  out 
of  so  little. 

Reference  has  been  throughout 
made  to  the  olive-branches  which 
graced  the  Twinkleton  table;  but 
the  number  thereof  remains  to  be 
stated.  In  brief,  they  amounted, 
ob  Christmas-eve  18  6-,  to  exactly 
double  the  number  of  feet  enumer- 
ated when  Mr.  Twinkleton's  height 
was  in  question :  that  is  to  say, 
there  were  six  girls  and  four  boys. 

It  was  the  contemplation  of  these 
ten  little  ones,  more  or  less  artisti- 
cally grouped  in  various  parts  of  the 
ground -floor  front -room,  that  in- 
duced Mr.  T.  to  utter  the  words, 
'  Good  gracious  !'  when  a  certain 
high-priestess  entered  the  apartment 
at  breakfast  -  time  on  Christmas- 
morning,  and  announced  the  fact 
that  Mrs.  T.  had  just  added  two 
more  to  their  happy  circle. 

His  first  astonishment  over,  the 
little  tailor  of  Pipeclay-alley,  when 
he  had  gazed  upon  the  most  recent 
pledges  of  affection  with  which  his 
wife  had  presented  him,  inwardly  ac- 
knowledged with  thankfulness  that 
the  matter  might  have  been  worse. 
He  knew  the  blessing  of  triplets  was 
vouchsafed  to  some  men;  and  he 
had  read  occasional  dark  rumours 
in  the  newspapers  of  four  at  a  birth; 
tyut  Twinkleton  was  not  of  an  en- 
vious disposition,  and  speedily  re- 
conciled himself  to  twins  only. 

It  would  require  the  pen  of  a 
Macaulay,  of  a  Carlyle,  or  of  some 
other  world-renowned  word-painter, 


to  describe  the  emotions  that  thrilled 
through  the  breast  of  Twinkleton  as 
these  fresh  manifestations  of  con- 
nubial love  were  placed  before  his 
eyes.  Skilled  as  he  was  in  the 
handling  of  infants,  it  required  some 
judgment  to  take  to  his  arms  the 
two  boys  held  out  to  him  by  the 
neighbour  who  acted  as  nurse.  How- 
ever, he  managed  to  hold  them  long 
enough  for  all  his  other  offspring  to 
bestow  a  kiss  upon  their  new  bro- 
thers, and  then  restored  them  to  the 
care  of  the  good-natured  woman, 
who  had  so  joyfully  brought  him 
the  intelligence  of  his  domestic  in- 
crease. 

'Would  you  like  to  step  up  to 
see  Mrs.  Twinkleton,  sir  V  the  nurse 
inquired.  '  Because,  if  so,  it's  per- 
fectly convenient' 

Of  course  Twinkleton,  good  hus- 
band and  happy  father  as  he  was, 
started  from  his  chair  at  once ;  and 
bidding  the  children  be  good  and 
not  make  a  noise  while  he  was  away, 
bounded  from  the  room  and  up  the 
stairs  ere  one  could  count  a  dozen. 

Mutual  congratulations  having 
ensued,  and  Mrs.  Twinkleton  having 
received  the  assurance  from  her  hus- 
band that  he  had  not  been  disap- 
pointed by  the  appearance  of  two 
boys  instead  of  a  girl — as  female 
gossips  in  Pipeclay- alley  whispered 
among  themselves  had  been  hoped 
for — the  happy  wife  began  to  talk 
about  arrangements  in  connection 
with  the  washing  and  mangling 
business  ofthe  establishment.  Like 
a  prudent  woman,  Mrs.  Twinkleton 
had,  in  expectation  of  the  coming 
event,  been  very  methodical  as  re- 
gards the  execution  of  her  work. 
Still,  there  was  some  little  matter 
associated  with  her  employment  that 
now  demanded  the  immediate  atten- 
tion of  her  husband. 

'  Let  me  see,  Tim,'  she  said,  after 
a  few  moments'  consideration.  *  The 
Smiths  had  their  washing  home  the 
day  before  last ;  and  then  Jim  took 
back  the  Browns'  last  night.  There's 
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a'  collar  of  Mr.  Robinson's  got  into 
somebody  else's  basket,  my  dm) 
bat  I  think  that  must  remain  until 
I  can  oome  downstairs  to  sea  about 
it.  I  am  afraid,  if  yon  hare  any- 
thing to  do  with  it,  the  confusion 
Trill  only  be  greater.' 

Twinkleton  looked  very  much  as 
though  be  was  quite  of  his  wife's 
opinion,  and  did  not  enter  any  pro- 
test-. 

<  Whose  is  mat  basket  of  things 
by  the  clock?'  he  asked,  when  be 
found  that  Mrs.  T.  made  no  mention 
thereof. 

'  0,  my  dear,  I'd  almost  forgotten 
that  I  It's  the  Chelmsford  washing,' 
she  replied. 

*  Is  it  all  mangled  V 

'Yos;  I  finished  it  last  night  with 
an  effort,'  sighed  Mrs.  T.  <  It's  all 
right,  and  only  wants  to  be  taken  to 
the  station.' 

'  If  I  was  to  make  baste,  I  dare- 
.  say  I  could  get  it  off  by  the  midday 
train.  There's  always  one  about 
twelve  o'clock  on  Sundays,  and  the 
Christmas-day  trains  is  just  like  San- 
days',  ain't  they  V 

'Well,  Tim,  if  you  were  to  run 
to  the  station  with  it,  it'd  be  off  onr 
hands,  without  fear  of  the  children 
tumbling  the  clothes,  wouldn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Twinkleton  acknowledged 
that  it  would,  and  at  once  ran  down- 
stairs to  see  how  long  it  wanted  to 
the  hour.  He  was  no  sooner  down, 
however,  than  he  was  up  again,  with 
the  intimation  that  it  only  wanted 
twenty  minutes ;  so  he  ought  to  be 
off  directly.  Kissing  his  wife  with 
much  effusion,  he  hurried  from  the 
room,  and,  in  his  haste,  almost 
stumbled  over  the  nurse,  who  was 
on  her  way  to  Mrs.  T.'s  bedside,  and, 
good  ministering  angel  as  she  was, 
bearing  the  orthodox  basin  of  gruel 
before  her. 

'  Where's  the  twins?  inquired  the 
anxious  father,  seeing  the  Abigail 
was  free  from  any  incumbrance  save 
the  comforting  preparation  before 
mentioned. 


'  O,  they're  all  right,'  the  good 
creature  replied.  '  I've  just  hushed 
'em  off,  and  I've  left  'em  downstairs 
sleeping  like  tops.  Ah,  sir,  they're 
as  beautiful  babes  as  ever  I  set  eyes 
on  I  And  though  I've  had  a  good 
bit  of  experience  in  my  time — hav- 
ing had  a  large  family  myself,  as  joa 
know — yet  I  never  see  two  more 
like  their  father.' 

Naturally  enough,  M*.  T.'s  eyes 
beamed  even  with  greater  pliasmis 
than  before,  at  hearing  such  grati- 
fying intelligence  from  one  who  was 
an  undoubted  authority  as  sack 
matters,  and  hastened  down  the  stairs 
with  even  greater  celerity  than  previ- 
ously. On  again  looking  at  the  dock, 
he  found  that,  if  he  wanted  to  catch 
the  midday  train,  he  would  haTe  to 
run  with  his  utmost  speed.  Luckily 
the  washing  to  be  carried  to  the 
station  did  not  require  any  looking 
at;  for  had  not  Mrs.  Twinkleton  said 
it  was  *  all  right'  I  and  the  poeitira 
assertion  of  such  a  woman  did  not 
leave  the  smallest  scope  for  doubt. 
The  little  tailor  therefore  wound  a 
woollen  scarf  about  his  neck — for 
there  was  a  sharp  east  wind  blowing 
— and  without  removing  the  oilcloth 
stretched  over  the  basket  of  clothes, 
set  off  at  a  good  round  trot  on  his 
way  to  the  station. 

In  this  place  it  should  be  recorded 
that  Mrs.  Twinkleton's  cleanliness, 
combined  with  a  skill  in  the  mat- 
ters of  clear-starching  and  mangling 
that  was  really  marvellous,  was  the 
means  of  bringing  to  her  such  a 
quantity  of  work,  that  she  was,  in  a 
measure,  enabled  to  choose  her  cus- 
tomers. Among  those  favoured  by 
Mrs.  T.  was  the  family  of  a  trades- 
man formerly  carrying  on  business 
in  Sboreilitch,  but  now  retired,  and 
resident  at  Chelmsford.  Itwaseome- 
what  of  an  inconvenience  to  get  the 
clothes  up  to  town,  and  then  to 
send  them  back  a  distance  of  thirty 
miles;  but  as  the  young  ladies  of 
the  family  declared  that  nobody 
starched  like  Mrs.  Tim,  and  almost 
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begged  that  estimable  woman  would 
still  consent  to  employ  her  skill  on 
their  apparel,  the  little  tailor's  wife 
was  virtually  compelled  to  acquiesce 
in  an  arrangement  that  caused  her 
occasionally  some  extra  trouble,  but 
for  which  she  found  compensation 
in  charging  a  fraction  more  for  every 
article  than  any  other  laundress  to 
her  knowledge  ever  ventured  to  do. 

With  a  merry  heart,  and  whistling 
the  chorus  of  a  catching  song,  Mr. 
Twinkleton  ran  through  the  streets 
of  Whitechapel  at  a  sharp  trot,  until 
the  heavy  pile  of  building  known 
as  Shoreditch  Station  loomed  before 
him.  He  had  not  made  a  bit  too 
much  haste;  for  as  he  entered  the 
booking-office,  the  clerk  was  about 
to  close  the  doors. 

'  Now  then,  where's  that  washing 
to  go)'  inquired  the  clerk,  whose 
business  for  the  day  was  over  as 
soon  as  the  Chelmsford  train  was 
dispatched,  and  who  was  therefore 
determined  that  on  that  occasion  the 
train  should  not  be  late  in  starting. 

The  official,  indeed,  hesitated  for 
a  moment  as  to  whether  punctuality 
should  not  for  once  take  the  place 
of  courtesy;  but  his  ill-humour  was 
quickly  dissipated  when  he  sawTwin- 
kleton's  rosy  face  and  cheery  smile 
beaming  upon  him. 

*  Well,  as  a  special  favour  I  don't 
mind  booking  it,'  muttered  the  clerk, 
who  smelt  roast  goose  in  the  air,  and 
was  afraid  that  his  own  might  be 
overdone  if  he  didn't  hasten  home. 

However,  Twinkleton  was  in  such 
a  happy  mood,  that  he  didn't  care 
whether  the  clerk  made  it  a  special 
favour  or  merely  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness, so  long  as  the  clothes  were  dis- 
patched ;  therefore,  without  being  in 
the  least  disturbed  or  humiliated  by 
the  other's  gruffness,  he  bade  him 
the  customary  Christmas  salutations, 
and  made  his  way  homewards  just 
as  the  church-folk  were  issuing  from 
their  places  of  worship. 

*  Now  that  little  matter's  off  my 
mind,'  observed  our  hero  in  reference 


to  the  Chelmsford  washing,  as  the 
whistle  of  the  departing  train  rang 
through  the  frosty  air,  almost  before 
he  emerged  from  the  yard  of  the 
station.  '  Only  just  in  time,  though; 
but,  after  making  such  an  effort,  I 
shouldn't  have  liked  Mrs.  T.  to  be 
disappointed.' 

Streams  of  people  passed  him  as 
he  made  his  way  back  to  his  humble 
dwelling ;  but  he  knew  well  enough 
that  none  could  be  happier  than 
he,  and  his  heart  rose  in  thankful- 
ness to  the  bounteous  Creator,  whose 
care  and  goodness  is  exercised  over 
rich  and  poor  alike.  On  all  sides 
were  to  be  heard  the  cheery  words, 
1  Merry  Christmas  1'  and  his  joyous 
spirits  responded  with  a  glad  '  Hear ! 
hear!'  He  witnessed  the  meeting 
of  old  folks  grown  greyheaded  in 
friendship,  but  whose  hearts  beat 
with  as  much  warmth  as  ever ;  and 
noted  the  modest  downcast  looks  of 
maidenhood,  blushingly  replying  to 
the  good  wishes  so  plentifully  show- 
ered around.  Every  one  seemed  to 
have  shaken  off  worldly  cares  and 
petty  differences,  and  to  meet  on 
one  common  ground  of  heartiness 
and  good-fellowship. 

Tim  was  not  by  nature  an  obser- 
vant man,  and  was  able  to  bestow 
but  scant  attention  to  matters  in 
which  many  of  his  fellow -workers 
in  the  shop  where  he  was  employed 
devoted  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
their  time.  The  industrious  little 
tailor  didn't  care  a  fig  about  trades- 
unions  or  political  meetings,  but 
found,  with  his  rapidly-increasing 
family,  that  if  he  wished  to  retain 
the  prestige  always  belonging  to  his 
trim  habitation  in  Pipeclay-alley,  he 
must  attend  to  his  business  and 
naught  else.  Tim  had  noticed  that 
those  who  were  most  strenuous  in 
their  advocacy  of  the  rights  of  la- 
bour generally  sought  their  require- 
ments in  the  cheapest  market,  and 
sometimes  obtained  them  at  a  price 
which  could  not  possibly  compensate 
those  engaged  in  task  TO3K^*Rtaofe\ 
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whilst  he  had  also  thought  it  etmage 
that  occasionally  thaw  who,  whoa 
in  4  humble  cepnci  ty,  had  bean  the 
first  to  complain  of  arrogance  and 
lack  of  coneaderation  on  toe  part  ef 
their  auperiera,  were,  whan  ehanoo 
derated  them  ia  position,  Car  mom 
tyrannical  and  selfish  than  those 
whom  they  had  ecet  while  calumni- 
ated. So  long  as  Tim  obtained  a 
fair  day's  pay  for  a  fair  day's  work, 
he  did  not  wish  to  trouble  himself 
with  any  doctrinal  of  political  eco- 
nomy. 

Direct  f rem  hie  labour  to  me 
home,  the  dwellers  iu  Pipeclay -alloy 
knew  to  a  moment  when  Mr.  Twm- 
kleton  would- make  his  appearwace, 
and  remarked,  if  a  fortune  had  de- 
pended on  hia  punctuality,  he  eoadd 
not  hare  been  more  exact.  Bat 
though  he  paid  little  attention  to 
what  took  plaee  outeide  hia  home, 
Tim's  eyes  were  not  east  to  the  be- 
"    1  fcy  the 


gutter  that  adjoined  the  pared  f<»U 

But  though  crowds,  of  all  apt* 
and  conditions  iu  life,  thronged  the 
streets  during  the  half- hour  that  in- 
tervened between  the  close  of  divine 
service  and  the  popular  din  tier- hour 
of  one,  there  was  not  a  person  with 
.  a  lighter  heart  in  hia  or  her  bosom 
than  Tim  TwinkleUm.  Aud.  a*  hia 
joyous  spirit  told  him,  lie  had,  in- 
deed, cause  for  grateful  pleasure. 
Had  he  not  a  good  wife,  loving  chil- 
dren, nnd  kind  friends  ?  Had  be  rul 
the  aoewt  home  in  the  wholu  of 
the  alley  I  and  h:il  not  his  domestic 
joys  that  Burning  been  increased  by 
the  appearance  of  twmsT  'Ah,* 
Ike  brisk  little  taaW  anil  to  amaaalf, 
'very  few  of  yon  haws  kad  aaeha 


sdexedsueh 


tent  though*  w 


that   Tim   content  hah) 

mueburfleugkmtiM»a|Kmat»net; 


Proud  men,  whose  austerity  ne- 
ver relaxed  on  any  other  occasion, 
seemed  on  the  great  Christian  an- 
niversary to  once  more  think  that, 
like  their  fellows,  they  were  but  units 
in  the  mass  of  mortality,  and  that  a 
disastrous  fire,  treacherous  wind,  or 
sudden  convulsion  of  the  earth,  might 
reduce  them  to  the  position  of  the 
poor  acquaintance  whom  but  yester- 
day they  had  taken  such  pains  to 
avoid.  The  charity-children  he  met 
on  his  road  home  appeared,  as  they 
came  from  church,  to  disregard  the 
presence  of  their  masters  and  mis- 
tresses, and  passed  him  chattering, 
f rollicking,  and  as  full  of  genial  fun 
as  though  tasks  and  exercises  were 
things  of  the  past  that  could  never 
again  affright  their  youthful  under- 
standings. Even  the  stem  beadle, 
that  dread  of  the  juvenile  population, 
unbent  himself,  and  actually  con- 
descended to  pat  cheeringly  upon 
the  head  one  of  the  more  -reckless 
youngsters,  who  had  betaken  him- 
self to  the  slide  formed  along  *A»a 


happened  to  be  passing  at  the  time 
imagined,  for  a  moment,  that  the 
hospitalities  of  the  season  had  been 
too  freely  enjoyed  by  Mr.  Twinkle- 
ton. 

He  had  been  so  much  engaged 
with  his  reflections  upon  happi- 
ness in  general,  and  his  own  good- 
humour  in  particular,  that  it  was 
nearly  one  o'clock  ere  he  arrived  at 
the  entrance  of  the  alley.  There 
his  olfactory  senses  were  regaled 
with  an  odour  that  was  not  alto- 
gether unpleasant,  but  was  at  least 
peculiar.  At  one  step  there  was 
a  strong  scent  of  boiled  onions,  at 
the  next  there  was  a  smell  as  of 
a  large  wash,  probably  arising  from 
the  steam  occasioned  by  the  boiling 
of  a  monster  pudding.  He  put  his 
right  leg  foremost,  and  a  distinct 
savour  of  roasting  goose  filled  the 
air;  he  brought  hia  left  leg  into 
position,  and,  lo,  the  gentle  braeaee  of 
Pipeclay-alley  wafted  to  his  senses 
■a  atou  that  Tim  thought  might 
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be  produced  by  baked  pork  and  pota- 
toes. The  fragrant  emanations  that 
greeted  his  nostrils  naturally  brought 
him  to  the  subject  of  dinner,  and  it 
was  not  without  some  misgiving  that 
he  entered  his  house. 

It  was  the  rule  as  well  as  fashion 
among  Mr.  Twinkleton's  neighbours 
to  belong  to  a  club  held  at  an  adja- 
cent hostelry,  where,  by  the  payment 
of  sixpence  per  week  for  a  specified 
time  prior  to  Christmas,  a  very  large 
goose  and  a  bottle  of  super-excellent 
gin  were  guaranteed  on  the  eve  of 
the  great  anniversary.  In  such  a 
prudent  course  of  proceeding  it  is 
needless  to  say  Mr.  Twinkleton  was 
not  behind  his  fellows;  therefore, 
it  was  with  much  jubilation  on  the 
part  of  the  family — and  more  espe- 
cially the  younger  branches  thereof 
— that  a  fine  fat  bird  had  been  the 
night  before  suspended  in  the  back 
kitchen,  which  in  Mr.  Twinkleton's 
humble  establishment  had  to  serve 
48  washhouse,  pantry,  and  scullery. 

It  had  been  the  intention  to  keep 
op  the  charter  of  previous  Christ- 
mas-days by  roasting  this  magnifi- 
cent goose  for  dinner ;  but  by  some 
curious  gift  of  prophecy  Mrs.  Twin- 
kleton, while  she  was  preparing  the 
Chelmsford  washing  overnight,  had 
had  a  presentiment  (though  she  kept 
it  to  herself)  that  for  once  the  plea- 
sant annual  custom  would  be  suf- 
fered to  lapse.  The  good  lady  who 
was  acting  as  nurse  unfortunately 
did  not  add  to  her  virtues  the  art  of 
cooking:  now  Twinkleton  knew  this, 
and  that  probably,  as  a  consequence, 
his  wife  would  insist  upon  the  goose 
•*  hanging'  for  a  few  days,  until  she 
was  able  to  give  the  directions  ne- 
cessary for  the  preparation  of  such 
an  important  dinner.  It  was,  there- 
fore, with  misgiving  as  to  what  had 
really  been  provided  for  him  that  he 
scraped  his  boots  outside  the  door 
and  inserted  the  key  in  the  lock. 

He  had,  however,  suffered  undue 
apprehension;  for  though  the  excellent 
Mrs.  T.  had  countermanded  the  goose, 


she  had  caused  some  steak  to  be  sent 
for,  and  this  being  cooked  and  placed 
upon  the  table  with  a  huge  pile  of 
potatoes,  sent  forth  such  a  fragrant 
steam,  that  it  seemed  to  impregnate 
the  atmosphere  of  the  apartment  in 
no  time,  and  made  the  juvenile  Twin- 
kletons  rush  for  their  chairs,  and  seat 
themselves  round  the  festive  board 
almost  ere  their  joyous  parent  had 
taken  off  the  woollen  comforter  that 
had  encompassed  his  neck. 

1  Mrs.  T.  getting  on  all  right  V 
was  naturally  the  little  tailor's  first 
inquiry  of  the  nurse,  who  was  quietly 
informing  the  children  that  there  was 
a  pudding  in  prospective. 

'Getting  on  capitally,  Mr.  T.;  but 
she's  asleep  now ;  so  you  had  better 
not  go  up  to  see  her,'  was  the  response. 

'  O,  certainly  not ;  and  how's  the 
twins?' 

'  They  haven't  cried  since  you've 
been  away.' 

'  Dear  me  !'  said  Mr.  Twinkleton, 
speaking  amid  a  perfect  din  of  knives 
and  forks ;  for  the  assembled  chil- 
dren had  had  their  senses  sharpened 
by  the  anticipation  of  the  pudding, 
and  thought  the  proper  thing  to  do 
was  to  get  rid  of  the  steak  and  po- 
tatoes as  speedily  as  possible.  'They 
seem  to  be  very  quiet  good  children, 
Mrs.  Tomkins.' 

1  Perfect  little  angels,  sir,  I  think,' 
said  the  good  woman,  casting  a  radi- 
ant smile  upon  the  parent  of  the  bless- 
ings referred  to. 

Mr.  Twinkleton  contented  himself 
with  the  reply,  that  if  they  were  only 
as  good  as  the  other  children  were, 
he  should  be  perfectly  satisfied ;  at 
which  the  ten  assembled  young  Twin- 
kletons  smiled  benignantly,  first  at 
each  other,  and  then  at  their  papa, 
and  at  once  began  to  surreptitiously 
deliver  sundry  and  promiscuous  kicks 
beneath  the  table. 

'  A  capital  bit  of  steak,  and  ad- 
mirably cooked,  Mrs.  Tomkins,'  said 
Mr.  Twinkleton,  helping  himself 
to  what  remained  upon  the  dish ; 
whilst  his  family  e&jg&tVj  ^*ta&s& 
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him,  and  with  raptors  bethought 
themselves  that  every  bit  be  con- 
sumed brought  Hie  pudding  nearer 
to  them.  'I  suppose,  Mrs.  Tom- 
kins,'  continued  Mr.  Twinkleton, 
thoroughly  unaware  of  bow  greatly, 
in  the  estimation  of  the  children,  he 
wm  wasting  valuable  time — 'I  sup- 
pose it  wouldn't  do  to  give  the  twins 
a  little  bit,  would  it,  ma'am  V 

Mrs.  Tomkins  smirked,  sad  raised 
her  hands  in  protest  at  the  bare  idea 
of  such  a  thing ;  but  Mr.  Twinkleton 
hadn't  done  with  his  joke  jet,  and 
resumed,  much  to  the  annoyance  of 
the  children,  who  were  now  getting 
thoroughly  impatient, 

'  Not  even  a  little  of  the  gravy 
wouldn't  do  for  'em,  eh,  Mrs.  Tom- 
kins  r- 

The  worthy  Mrs,  Tomkins  at  tins 
point  could  contain'herself  no  longer, 
but,  indulging  in  a  fit  of  laughter, 
bid  Mr.  Twinkleton '  go  along'  (what- 
ever that  might  mean). 

'  Why,  sir,'  she  exclaimed,  '  do 
they  look,  dear  little  things,  as  if 
they  could  enjoy  a  bit  of  steak  T  Not 
dada  must  wait  a  bit  for  that,  mustn't 
he,  my  preciouses  V 

The  Utter  part  of  this  sentence 
was  addressed  to  the  unconscious 
twins ;  and  whilst  uttering  it,  Mrs. 
Tomkins  turned  in  her  chair,  as 
though  expecting  the  mute  darlings 
to  make  some  sign  of  thoroughly 
coinciding  with  her,  and  offering  a 
silent  protest  to  the  invitation  of 
their  papa.  Not  seeing  her  '  preci- 
ouses' (the  word  had  been  coined  into 
the  plural  number  by  Mrs.  Tomkins 
in  order  to  meet  the  exigences  of  the 
occasion),  she  rose  to  her  feet,  and 
went  into  the  next  room.  She  quick- 
ly returned,  and  speaking  to  the  chil- 
dren collectively,  inquired : 

1  Which  of  you  has  moved  the 
basket  with  the  twins?' 

Almost  ere  the  words  had  quitted 
her  lips,  Tim  dropped  his  knife  and 
fork,  and  gazed  from  Mrs.  Tomkins 
to  the  children,  and  from  the  chil- 
dren to  Mrs.  Tomkins,  wifti  an  «x- 


presaion  of  countenance  that  made 
the  nurse  rush  to  his  side  and  sav, 
Bless  me,  Mr.  Twinkleton  \ 


n't  ill.  . 


I  yon 


1  Basket  1  what  basket  V  g»sp*l 
Tim. 

'Why,  tbe  clothes-basket  lLat 
stood  there  by  the  clock.  I  put  'em 
there  because  they  fell  asleep,  and  it 
being  close  by  the  Ere,  I  koew  lliej'J 
bi?  all  right.* 

A  loud  groan  escaped  Twinkle- 
ton's  lips.  Then,  with  his  face  of  *:i 
ashy  paleness,  he  gasped  : 

'  Unhappy  woman  !  that  basket 
contained  the  Gbcluisford  washing. 
and  ifa  gotu  offbytht  midday  from? 

Mrs.  Tomkins  without  a  word  sank 
into  a  chair. 

'What— whafs  to  be  donef 
groaned  Twinkleton.  'Why  don't 
you  speak,  Mrs.  ToinkinaT  Tell  rat, 
somebody,  what's  to  be  doner 

The  children  open-mouthed  gassd 
with  surprise  upon  their  elders;  bet 
in  answer  to  their  parent's  nanny  at 
to  what  was  to  be  done,  it  was  on  the 
lips  of  at  least  seven  out  of  the  ten, 
that  perhaps  the  best  thing  to  be 
done  under  the  circumstances  was  to 
take  up  the  pudding. 

'  Can't — can't  yon  telegraph  V 
suggested  the  grief  -  stricken  Tom- 
kins. 

'  Telegraph,  ma'am  I  they  can't 
send  the  twins  back  on  the  top  of 
the  wire.' 

The  unhappy  Tomkins  groaned 
aloud ;  then,  swaying  herself  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  the  rocking- 
chair,  began  to  weep  copiously. 

Disappointment  at  the  non-ap- 
pearance of  the  padding,  surprise  at 
the  rapid  change  in  their  father's 
spirits,  and  above  all  the  most  over- 
whelming sympathy  with  that  Niobe 
Mrs.  Tomkins,  struck  a  chord  in  the 
hearts  of  the  children,  and  with  one 
consent  they  burst  into  a  blubber, 
which,  being  uttered  in  various  keys 
according  to  the  age  of  the  juveniles, 
had  an  effect  neither  harmonious  to 
*&&  tMTKw  uleaamg  to  the  eye.  The 
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bereaved  father  was  the  first  to 
speak. 

'  Come,  come,'  he  said, '  this  won't 
do.  I  must  go  to  the  station,  and 
see  if  there's  another  train.  If  there 
ain't,  I  must  hire  a  trap,  and  go  to 
Chelmsford.  Perhaps,  however,  when 
I  get  there,  the  children  will  have 
been  smothered;  or  suppose,  Mrs. 
Tomkins,  if  they've  shoved  the  clothes 
in  a  luggage  van,  and  a  heavy  box  or 
something's  been  put  a-top  of  'em; 
why,  they'll  be  squashed  to  pancakes !' 

'  O  !  don't,  don't,  don't  talk  like 
that,  Mr.  Twinkle  ton !'  roared  Mrs. 
Tomkins  in  a  paroxysm  of  emotion; 
'  O  my  darling  little  preciouses !' 

'  Well,  ma'am,'  exclaimed  our 
hero,  placing  his  right  foot  in  the 
middle  of  the  centre  rose  of  the 
hearthrug,  and  looking  like  a  knight 
of  the  mediaeval  age  ready  to  do 
battle  for  his  lady-love,  '  I  think  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  describe 
them  as  my  preciouses.  You  were 
so  confoundedly  careful  of  them,  that 
you  must  needs  cover  them  over  with 
the  oil-cloth,  as  though  the  basket 
held  nothing  but  the  washing.  Of 
course,  I  didn't  look  to  see  what 
there  was  underneath.' 

*  O  Twinkleton,  Twinkleton !' 
gasped  Mrs.  Tomkins,  removing 
from  her  eyes  the  print  apron  that 
she  was  using  to  stanch  the  visible 
effect  of  her  emotion,  '  I  did  not  ex- 
pect reproaches  from  you,  after  pre- 
paring the  dinner,  too !  Why,  'twas 
because  I  might  be  able  to  have 
time  to  cook  the  steak  nicely,  that  I 
obeyed  Mrs.  Twinkleton's  wish,  and 
hashed  the  twins  off  to  sleep.  O 
Twinkleton,  this  is  indeed  cruel !' 

The  poor  lady  could  get  no  far- 
ther ;  a  flood  of  tears  welled  to  her 
eyes,  and  she  could  say  no  more. 

'  Mrs.  Tomkins,  ma'am,  I  beg  your 
pardon,'  responded  the  almost  dis- 
traught Twinkleton.  '  I  will  go  out 
and  see  if  I  can  hear  anything  of  the 
twins ;  and  in  the  mean  time  perhaps 
'twould  be  as  well  if  nothing  was  said 
•boat  it  to  Mrs.  Twinkleton.' 


'  Ah,  now,  sir,  you  speak  like  the 
good  father  and  husband  I  always 
thought  you,'  replied  Mrs.  Tomkins, 
once  more  making  an  attempt  to 
dry  her  eyes.  Then,  seeing  Twinkle- 
ton energetically  buttoning  his  coat 
around  him,  preparatory  to  facing 
once  more  the  gusty  east  wind,  a 
horrible  suspicion  seemed  to  flash 
across  her  mind,  and  springing  to 
her  feet,  she  seized  his  arm,  and 
gasped,  '  O  Twinkleton,  Twinkleton, 
if  you  don't  find  the  twins,  you  won't 
commit  suicide,  will  you  ?  Remem- 
ber the  good  creature  upstairs,  and 
those  dear  treasures  around  you.' 

The  dear  treasures  referred  to, 
finding  attention  so  suddenly  directed 
to  them,  began  to  blubber  with  ten- 
fold energy. 

'  Mrs.  Tomkins,'  responded  Tim 
impressively,  and  with  the  air  of  some 
Christian  martyr  going  to  a  place 
of  torture,  '  I  hope  I  know  my  duty 
to  my  wife  and  children.  With  re- 
gard to  the  twins,  ma'am,  we  must 
hope  for  the  best.' 

Having  delivered  himself  of  these 
majestic  observations,  Tim,  again 
with  the  air  of  a  very  injured  per- 
son indeed,  withdrew  Mrs.  Tomkins' 
grasp  from  his  arm,  and  strode  into 
the  street. 

How  deserted  the  main  thorough- 
fares seemed! — scarcely  any  one  but 
an  occasional  policeman  to  be  seen  ; 
and  even  the  looks  of  the  trusty 
guardian  of  the  peace  appeared  to 
inspire  the  expectation  that  if  he 
were  asked  to  withdraw  himself  from 
his  patrol,  and  take  part  in  some 
festive  gathering,  he  would,  despite 
official  decrees  to  a  contrary  effect, 
have  been  exceedingly  glad  to  ac- 
cept the  proffered  invitation.  But 
though  the  passers-by  were  few,  quiet 
did  not  reign  in  the  streets  through 
which  Twinkleton  ran  on  his  way 
to  the  station,  inasmuch  as  sounds  of 
laughter  proceeded  from  the  houses, 
and  occasionally  some  merry  bac- 
chanalian ditty  would  ring  through 
the  frosty  air,  and  fall  like  a  hewr^ 
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weight  upon  the  di  spirits  of 
the  unhappy  Twiu 

'  Who  InwwaT'  1  thought;  'per- 
haps when  the  nil  way  officials  learn 

my  distress,  they'll  lams  3  train  put 

■on  special,  end  I  el  l>c  able  to  res- 

•one  the  twins  fcefoi  any  harm  comes 

Scarcely  had  the  thought  sent  joy 
and  hopeful  expec:  t    1    :i'   ' 

his  soul,  than  there  em  another  re- 
flection— a  nbef  MUtle  one,  which 
bin  mind  oonrioeed  him  was  inora 
reasonable  than  that  in  which  he  had 
just  indulged.  Even  if  the  railway- 
officials  granted  a  special  train,  who 
would  forsake  tin  Christinas  en- 
joyments to  plana*  through  the  cold 
atmosphere  for  thirty  miles  and  back 
again,  with  the  sole  object  of  res- 
toring to  the  he**  of  their  family 
Twiakleton's  twii  ■  Who  was 
Twinkletoa?  aad  what  business  had 
.  a  poor  little  tailor  with  twine?  The 
unfortunate  Tim  knew  wen  theheart- 
hwaoew  of  the  outer  world,  aad  right- 
ly guessed  that  such  would  be  the 
observations  of  many  when  they 
came  to  a  knowledge  of  hie  mishap. 
Then  suppose  the  twins  should  die 
of  starvation  on  the  road,  even  if 
they  escaped  the  dangers  of  the  lug- 
gage? would  he,  Tim  Twinkleton, 
be  brought  before  the  magistrate  ou 
a  charge  of  manslaughter,  or  per- 
haps murder]  Here  was  another 
terrible  thought  Was  the  good 
name  of  himself  and  wife  to  be 
dragged  through  the  slough  of  a 
police-court?  Each  of  his  imagin- 
ings was  more  horrible  than  the  last, 
and  seemed  to  give  fresh  impetus  to 
his  heels ;  for  instead  of  decreasing 
in  pace  as  he  approached  the  rail- 
way-station, his  footsteps  grew  more 
«apld. 

'  That's  the  man,  I'd  swear  to  him,' 
said  a  loud  voice  in  Twinkleton's 
car. 

Involuntarily  he  turned,  and  ere 
his  scattered  senses  recalled  a  know- 
ledge of  who  hod  spoken,  a  sturdy 
wnkabte  had  seized,  him  Bw»neV[V| 


the  collar,  and  drawing  his  BlalTbtd 
whispered  to  the  startled  Tim,  that 
if  ho  didn't  go  quietly  to  the  sta- 
tion, '  it'd  he  the  *oma  tm  him.' 

'  That's  the  man ;  he  came  in  juri 
as  I  was  closing  the  doors,  aad 
wished  imtaTlllaiij  to  have  the  Du- 
lcet booked  hy  ihut  train.' 

'  0,  you're  the  clerk  at  the  ata- 
[i.in  !'  Dated  Tim  joyously,  rccogoia- 
itig  the  surly  tonus  of  the  man  who 
had  boon  in  n  hurry  to  get  hmne  In 
hi*  dinner,  and  owing  to  the  Chclrnx- 
ford  clothes-basket, hadn't  succeeded 
yet  in  accomplishing  his  wish.  '  And 
the  twins— are  they  all  right?' 

The  tall  policeman  gave  the  hand 
that  grasped  Tim's  collar  such  * 
peculiar  twist,  that  the  poor  hllle 
tailor  was  nearly  whirled  nil'  his  f«U 

'  I  caution  you  not  to  speak  ;  om 
what  you  say  may  be  taken  down  iu 

'  O,  you  wretch  1  aad  *nej  awn 
twine  too,  he  said  1* 

Thaw  weeds  mm«miimtig  aftawl 

by  a  female  wane;  and  tnwawghii 
head  as  far  round  as  the  ociwstiah'l 
knuckles  would  allow,  Tim  was  as- 
tounded to  see  that  a  numerous  but 
not  select  party  of  hooting  boys  and 
dirty  men  and  women  were  follow- 
ing him  with  menacing  gestures. 

'  What's thecharge?'inqniwd Tim 
in  a  husky  and  anxious  voice. 

'  0,  you  know  well  enough,  I  ass- 
say;  why,  abandoning  o'  binfents,in 
course ;  and  a  good  job  for  yon  it's 
no  worse,'  replied  his  custodian. 

Tim  inwardly  thanked  the  rough 
policeman  for  his  intelligence.  The 
mention  of  the  charge  convinced 
him,  that  whatever  misfortune*  might 
have  occurred  to  his  progeny,  they 
were  at  least  alive ;  so,  without  an- 
other word,  he  accompanied  the 
constable  and  railway  clerk  to  the 
station-house. 

The  crowd,  that  had  hitherto  fol- 
lowed in  his  rear,  judiciously  thought 
they  were  safer  from  the  recognition 
of  anxious  acquaintances  belonging 
\n  the  oolioe-foroe  in  remaining  out- 
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the  building  than  they  would 
bean  had  they  entered  the  in- 
re's  room ;  therefore  Tim  had 
atisfaction  of  discovering  that 
the  railway  clerk,  the  police- 

and  himself  entered  the  sta- 
ftoose.  Still  farther  gratified 
he  prisoner  Twinkleton  to  find 
he  Chelmsford  washing-basket, 

the  twins  smiling  pleasantly 
in,  had  preceded  his  arrival; 
furthermore,  as  though  in  addi- 
L  requital  for  what  he  had  gone 
gh,  he  saw  talking  to  the  in- 
or  on  duty  an  old  customer  of 
nployer's,  who  always  specially 
»d  Tim's  workmanship,  and  in- 
[  upon  being  measured  for  his 
Mkg  by  Twinkleton  alone.  It 
fards  transpired  that  the  old 
oman  was  a  friend  of  the  in- 
n's, and  had  just  casually 
>ed  in  to  give  him  a  Christmas 
ing,  when  the  prisoner  Twinkle- 
as  brought  in.  But  for  the  pro- 
of the  old  gentleman,  poor  Tim 
t  have  had  to  spend  his  Christ- 
lay  within  the  walls  of  the  sta- 
louse.  Fortune,  however,  be- 
Ledhim;  and  the  shrewd  intelli- 
i  of  the  inspector,  aided  by  that 
11*8  acquaintance,  soon  grasped 
sal  facts  of  the  case.  The  rail- 
Jerk's  statement  was  to  the  ef- 
hat  the  prisoner  had  been  ter- 
anxioos  to  get  rid  of  his  basket, 
that  it  was  only  immediately 

to  its  being  tossed  into  the 
ge-van  of  the  train,  that  the 
gave  token  of  their  presence. 
h  was  at  once  made  for  Tim, 
is  haste  to  get  back  to  the  bosom 
i  family  rendered  any  endeavour 
tcover  him  in  the  precincts  of 
ation  perfectly  useless.  Then 
i  that  the  twins  were  given  into 
are  of  a  constable;   and  the 

official  zeal  of  that  functionary 
ce  saw  that  the  prisoner  had 

an  attempt  to  abandon  his 
ing.      Tim's    explanation    of 

matters  was  so  satisfactory, 
lis  friend,  the  old  gentleman, 


was  willing  to  be  bail  for  him  to  any 
amount;  and  after  half  an  hour's 
conversation,  the  affair  ended  by 
Tim  being  allowed  to  march  off  in 
triumph,  bearing  both  the  Chelms- 
ford washing  and  the  twins  with 
him.  His  old  friend,  in  order  to 
recognise  the  efficiency  of  the  police 
force,  insisted  on  handing  the  con- 
stable  a  gratuity  of  five  shillings; 
and,  as  compensation  for  missing 
the  hour  at  which  he  had  appointed 
to  dine,  an  equal  sum  was  tendered 
to,  and  accepted  by,  the  railway  clerk. 
Nor  did  the  gentleman's  generosity 
end  here ;  for,  seeing  Tim  striding 
down  the  street,  with  both  hands 
clasping  his  precious  burden,  and 
with  a  considerable  sprinkling  of  the 
crowd  that  had  accompanied  him  to 
the  station  jeering  in  his  rear,  he 
insisted  on  making  the  little  tailor 
enter  a  cab.  Paying  the  driver  with 
a  liberality  that  caused  the  Jehu  to 
respectfully  touch  his  hat,  the  old 
gentleman-  bid  him  drive  Tim  and 
the  twins  as  rapidly  as  he  could  to 
Pipeclay-alley ;  and  then,  wishing  Mr. 
Twinkleton  a  merry  Christmas,  and 
promising  him  a  private  order  to  be 
executed  when  Tim  liked,  the  old 
gentleman  turned  away  as  light- 
hearted  and  merry  as  though  only 
eighteen  instead  of  sixty  winters  had 
passed  over  his  head.  Under  these 
favourable  conditions,  it  was  not  long 
ere  Tim  found  himself  once  more 
face  to  face  with  Mrs.  Tomkins  and 
his  little  ones. 

Of  course  Twinkleton's  first  in- 
quiry was  for  his  wife ;  and  a  load 
seemed  lifted  off  his  heart  when  he 
heard  that  she  was  still  asleep,  and 
therefore  unconscious  of  what  had 
happened  to  her  offspring.  The 
worthy  nurse,  when  she  saw  the 
twins  had  not  suffered  from  the 
chequered  events  of  the  day,  gave 
vent  to  a  flood  of  tears  that  seemed 
to  relieve  her  feelings  immensely. 
Then,  of  course,  the  children  had  a 
few  tears  to  shed;  but  at  last  the 
sunshine  of  happiness  spread  itself 


.   * 
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orer  the  little  room;  and  it  was 
wonderful  how  everybody  cheered  up 
when  an  intimation  was  given  by 
Mn.  Tomkins  that  probably  'twould 
be  as  well  to  hare  in  the  pudding. 

Owing  to  the  grief  occasioned  by 
the  loss  oftheir  newly-born  brothers, 
the  children  had  not  as  yet  seen  any- 
thing of  the  Christmas  delicacy  pro- 
vided for  them  by  the  indefatigable 
Mrs.  Tomkins ;  but,  as  that  lady  re- 
marked, 'a  plum- pudding's  one  of 
those  things  which  can't  be  boiled 
too  much ;'  and  so  at  last  the 
youthful  members  of  the  Twinkleton 
family  were  allowed  to  satisfy  their 
appetites.  Then  came  such,  a  clat- 
ter of  knives,  spoons,  and  forks  for 
the  space  of  ten  minutes  as  has  been 
rarely  heard ;  whilst  Tim  looked  on 
with  the  utmost  contentment  and 
gladness.     When  they  had  finished 


their  meal,  the  haf>$7  father 
his  little  ones  form  it  circle  areaad 
mm,  and  narrated  sach  wunderfal 
stories,  relative  to  the  maimer  k 
which  certain  beneficent  fairies  be- 
friended obedient  and  doti&l  cfcfl- 
dren,  that  each  juvenile  Twmkletoa 
retired  to  bed  with  *  full  reaoratioB 
to  prove  wortiry  rf  the  patronage  of 
the  whole  elfin  tribe. 

The  twins  hive  now  become  fiat, 
healthy,  roguish  lack;  and  tbougk 
they  dispky  a  wonderful  capacity  for 
street-games  and  all  ontdoor  amuse- 
ments — perhaps  occasioned  by  their 
experiences  of  the  first  day  of  their 
existence— Tim  Twinkleton  and  en 
wife  have  never  had  cause  for  regret 
that  the  twins'  presence  in  the  bas- 
ket became  known  to  the  railway 
officials  ere  they  were  thrown  into  the 
luggage-van  en  route  for  Chelmsford. 
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A  LEGEND  OF  MOOR  PARK,  SURREY 


There's  a  cave  down  in  Surrey  confoundedly  dark, 
Which  you  reach  through  the  beautiful  grounds  of  Moor  Park- 
Moor  Park,  where  dwelt  Temple,  diplomatist  vague, 
And  laid  out  his  flower-beds  like  folk  at  the  Hague. 

But  though  he  was  too  much 

Inclined  to  the  Dutch, 
'Twasn't  so  with  the  savage  young  Irishman  who 
Got  very  small  wages  and  plenty  to  do — 
One  Swift,  who  composed  the  ex-minister's  letters, 
And  whom  Fame  has  decisively  class'd  with  his  betters ; 
Who  in  Gulliver's  Travels  a  marvellous  Hades  made 

For  the  scoundrels  and  dolts 

At  whom  genius  revolts ; 
But  who  flirted  in  those  days  with  Stella,  the  lady's-maid. 
Ah,  little  thought  Temple,  in  leisure  serene, 

That  the  trim  little  waitress 

Who  sported  a  gay  tress 
As  she  came,  with  a  curtsey,  to  hand  him  a  screen, 
Would  be  known  w\&n\ttVro^\A&taen  gone  from  the  scene; 
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And  little  he  dreamt 
That  the  awkward  young  Irishman,  queer  and  unkempt, 
Would  shake  this  great  nation  and  frighten  its  Queen, 
And  be  known  to  all  time  as  '  the  terrible  Bean.9 

Reader  polite,  you  won't  give  me  your  blessing, 

If  this  is  the  way  I  begin,  by  digressing. 

Let's  come  to  the  cave — it  is  full  of  foul  air, 

And  a  wonderful  witch — Mother  Ludlam — lives  there. 

She's  a  useful  old  lady,  and  this  is  her  business : 

She'll  lend  what  you  please, 

From  a  '  plum1  to  a  cheese, 

If  at  midnight  she  sees 
You  go  thrice  round  her  cavern  without  any  dizziness. 
You  must  say  what  you  want  as  this  track  you  pursue — 
A  million  of  money,  a  maiden  to  woo, 
A  palace  to  live  in  instead  of  your  hovel, 
A  fine  head  of  hair,  or  a  plot  for  a  novel. 
You  may  do  what  you  like  with  the  thing  when  she's  lent  it, 

But  there's  something  behind ; 

You  must  bear  this  in  mind — 
Bring  it  back  the  next  day,  or  you'll  sorely  repent  it. 

In  the  year — let  me  see, 

b.c.  or  a.d.  ? — 
Had  I  better  say  which  ? — it  must  end  with  a  three, 
Or  else  what  the  deuce  shall  I  do  for  a  rhyme  ? 
To  be  safer,  I  think  I'll  say  Once  an  a  time. 

Yes,  once  on  a  time 

Bandy  Jack  Scrime, 
Of  Frensham,  was  drunk,  which  of  course  is  a  crime. 
Some  folks  are  so  weak  that  a  trifle  will  fuddle  'em ; 

'Twas  so  with  poor  Jack 

In  his  present  attack, 
Or  he  wouldn't  have  ventured  to  bother  Dame  Ludlam. 

But  when  the  wine's  in 

(Or  the  whisky  or  gin), 
Then  the  wit  will  be  out.     It  was  thus  with  Jack  Scrime, 
Who  felt  in  a  humour  extremely  sublime ; 
So  he  ran  to  the  cave  in  a  very  short  time, 
Made  his  circuits,  unsteadily  rather,  and  then, 
As  if  he  were  quite  most  important  of  men, 
Exclaim'd,  '  Mother  Ludlam,  this  child's  in  a  hurry; 
Just  lend  me  the  loveliest  lady  in  Surrey  !* 

Jack,  overdone  with  the  air  of  his  tavern, 
Fell  fast  asleep  at  the  mouth  of  the  cavern ; 
Hours  pass'd  away,  yet  the  voluble  vagrant 
Snored  as  he  lay  on  the  heather  fragrant. 
Faith,  'tis  enough  to  make  one  weep 
To  see  fools  sully  the  beauty  of  sleep ; 
For  what  is  sleep  but  a  visit  we  pay 
To  the  verge  of  the  other  world  each  day  1 
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Our  angel  conn's  with  beckoning  finger; 
Fur  n  few  ehort  exquisite  hours  we  linger 

In  the  dim  glades  where 

Elysian  air 
Breathes  qiiit-t  and  des- troys  (li-spnir. 
Are  wo  teased  sometimes  by  the  wild  dream-impaT 
Ay,  but  how  oft  we  gain  a  glimpse 
Of  the  towers  of  the  City  that's  built  above, 
And  the  lucid  lake  of  the  Waters  of  Lore  ! 

Jack  awoke. 

It  wasn't  a  joke — 
A  lovely  girl  in  a  scarlet  cloak, 
With  cheeks  where  a  blush  just  ceased  to  bum, 
And  eyes  that  seem'd  for  love  to  yearn, 
Touch'd  his  face  with  a  frond  of  fern. 
Handy  Jack  Serime,  I  begin  to  believe, 

Pelt  very  much  as  our  father  Adam 
When  he  woke  niuid  flowers  to  gaze  on  Eve. 

Quoth  Jock,  '  I  beg  your  pardon,  Madam  !* 
But  the  lovely  lady,  stooping  down, 
Half  with  a  smile,  and  half  with  &  frown, 
Said,  '  If  you've  vmt  any  brains,  don't  muddle  *eux 

Master  Jack  Berime, 

You  know  that  I'm 
A  loan  from  that  excellent  witch.  Dame  Ludlatr. ; 

Master  Jack  Serime, 
Twenty-four  hours,  you  know,  'a  the  time. 

What's  your  view  with  me? 
What  in  the  world  do  you  mean  to  do  with  me  T 

Is  it  irrelevant 
To  remember  the  man  whose  friend  gaTe  him  an  elephant  T 
If  in  a  sensible  way  to  go  on  yon  meant, 
What  could  yon  do  with  the  Tower  or  the  Monument  1 

Imagine  admittance 
Asked  at  your  door  for  a  tigress's  kittens ! 
And  wouldn't  you  call  the  police  in  a  crack, 
If  some  resurrectionist  brought  you  his  sack  T 

Aghast  at  this  marvellous  beauty's  caprice, 
Gladly  Jack  Serime  would  have  called  the  police; 
But  one  thing  there  was  made  him  utterly  dumb- 
To  wit,  that  the  county  police  never  come. 
I  would  that  they  did,  when  the  unlicensed  knave  is 
Popping  away  at  the  merle  and  the  mavis — 
Wing'd  creatures  of  song 
Who  have  done  him  no  wrong, 
But  whom  he  doth  long 
To  devour  In  a  pie,  with  the  greasiest  of  gravies. 
I  would  they  were  there  when  the  bicycle-rider 
Charges  down  on  the  footpath — one  wishes  it  wider — 
Or  when  the  in  fern  ally -insolent  tramp, 
If  you  don't  give  a  Conner  declares  yon're  a  scamp. 
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But  what's  to  be  done  ?     Though  such  things  are  not  pleasant, 
You  can't  make  the  rural  police  omnipresent. 

The  lady  unknown 

Who  claim'd  Jack  as  her  own 
Was  a  sweet  little  girl  with  a  bright  scarlet  zone, 

And  in  my  poor  opinion 

Her  exquisite  chignon 
Came  from  old  Truefitt's  Arcadian  dominion. 

But  even  as  she  spoke 

There  appeared  (what  a  joke !) 
A  stalwart  old  female  with  muscles  tremendous, 
From  the  blows  of  whose  fists  we'd  not  wish  to  defend  us, 
Who  shook  an  umbrella  decidedly  Gampish 
Over  bandy  Jack  Scrime,  the  incurably  scampish ; 
Then  with  sinister  arm  got  his  unlucky  neck  fast, 
And  exclaim'd,  *  Bandy  Jack !  you've  been  drunk.  Come  to  breakfast/ 
Poor  Jack,  like  a  culprit  just  tried  for  his  life, 
Went  humbly  away  at  these  words  from  his  wife ; 
And  the  mystical  maiden  vanish'd  so  quick, 
Bandy  Jack  always  swore  'twas  the  work  of  old  Nick. 

Dear  reader,  don't  quarrel ; 

I'll  give  you  a  moral : 
If  you  have  brains,  with  bad  liquor  don't  muddle  'em ; 
Don't  sleep  at  night  by  the  cave  of  Dame  Ludlam ; 
If  you've  a  wife,  though  her  tongue's  rapid  cadence 
Plague  you,  don't  pine  for  mysterious  maidens ; 
And  if  a  mysterious  maiden  pursue  you, 
Striving  to  woo  you,  tempt  you,  undo  you, 
Take  my  advice,  friend,  and  run  for  your  life — 
If  possible,  into  the  arms  of  your  wife. 

MORTIMER  COLLINS. 
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In  one  of  my  wanderings  through 
the  beautiful  County  Kerry  I  pot 
np  for  a  few  nights  at  a  farmer's 
house,  situated  in  a  somewhat  isolat- 
ed locality,  quite  ont  of  the  beaten 
track  of  the  tourist  My  tempta- 
tion was  the  presence  of  an  excellent 
trout-stream  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
for,  being  what  the  penny-a-liners 
would  call  an  enthusiastic  follower 
of  the  'gentle  piscatorial  craft,'  I 
would  sacrifice  much  comfort  in  the 
matter  of  eating,  drinking,  and  sleep- 
ing, if  I  could  secure  for  myself 
some  honrs  of  my  favourite  sport. 

The  stream  was  narrow,  bat  deep 
and  rapid.  I  could  in  some  parte 
hare  easily  crossed  it  with  a  running- 
jump;  but  there  was  spanning  it 
ft  rustic  bridge,  and  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  bridge  a  pool,  which 
I  soon  found  to  be  a  favourite  haunt 
for  my  '  speckled  captives.'  The 
first  day  I  appeared  upon  the  banks 
of  the  stream  with  my  rod  and  flies, 
I  noticed  that  the  few  people  who 
went  to  and  fro  across  the  bridge 
seemed  to  regard  me  with  peculiar 
interest.  I  confess  I  was  rather 
aggrieved  to  find  that  there  was  a 
sort  of  public  path  over  the  fields 
through  which  the  stream  ran — not 
because  I  had  any  dislike  to  being 
looked  at,  but  because  I  feared  the 
sound  of  footsteps  and  the  flutter  of 
garments  would  disturb  the  trout 

But  the  looks  of  these  occasional 
passers-by  pnzzled  me.  I  was  not 
aware  that  there  was  anything  in 
my  appearance  likely  to  excite  any 
remarkable  degree  of  reverence,  and 
yet  almost  every  peasant  girl  or 
woman  who  came  over  the  fields  and 
the  bridge  would  arose  herself  most 
devoutly,  after  dropping  me  a  shy 
curtsey. 


The  time  of  year  was  May,  i 
the  afternoon  was  bright,  and  c 
hot,  for  the   season  ;    so,  fee' 
a  little  tired  about  three   o'd 
I  laid  aside  my  rod,  and  sat  c 
under  a  tree  to  eat   my  1 
As  I  sprang  the  cork  from  a 
of  soda-water,  I  happened  to  1( 
the  direction  token  by  the  forn 
and  I  obeerred  tliat  it  was  clever! 
caught  by  ft  small    black  -  haire 
black-eyed  urchin,  wnVwaa  ftftttag 
watching  me  from  a  little  djitonrn 

'  Hullo !'  I  said ;  ■  an  too  shot  f 

He  grinned  into  promnient  view 
a  set  of  magnificent  teeth;  andjump- 
ing  up,  came  forward,  polling  tot 
peak  of  bis  cap  as  be  walked. 

<  Be  gem,  yer  honour  I  ye  don't 
want  much  it  ft  schrew  wid  thai 
bottle,'  he  said.  Then  pfaUaC  * 
np  from  beside  me,  be  ttJMa  at 
about  curiously,  and  seemed  nndl 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  it  wonU 
not  stand.  '  What  is  it  at  eft  saw 
all  V  he  said  at  length.  .   jj* 

'  Did  yon  ever  hear  of  obfJfR 
pagne  V  I  asked.  «J 

'  Ay,  did  I ;  but  that's  not  it'     * 

'  How  do  yon  knowf 

'  Shore,  wasn't  I  there  beyant  hi 
the  Victoria  Hotel  at  Kularney  for 
asthartj  An' didn't  I  often  see  As 


iver  kem  to  me,  though  I  nearly 
bruk  me  nick  tumin'  np  the  bottle 
on  me  head.' 

'And  what  were  yon  at  the  Vic- 
toria)' I  asked.    '  Boots,  I  suppose  Y 

'  Ay,  and  shoes  too ;  for  many's 
the  shoe  anld  Micky  Donoghue  the 
head  ostler  flung  afther  me  whin  I'd 
laugh  at  his  crooked  eye.  But  I'd 
be  there  yit,'  he  added  reflectively, 
'  only  for  the  happy  pairs.' 
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'The  what?1  I  asked  stupidly, 
really  not  knowing  what  he  meant. 

1  Brides  and  grooms  honeymoon- 
ing, yer  honour.  Be  gorra,  I  was 
sick  iv  thim,  sthreelin'  abovt  arm-in- 
arm, not  looking  foreninst  thim 
whin  they'd  go  out ;  so  I  just  quit.' 

'  I  understand,  then,  you  went 
of  your  own  free  will.  What  is 
your  name  ?' 

1  Tim,  yer  honour — Tim  Maloney. 
Tim  Smart,  the  neebours  calls  me; 
but  it's  meself  doesn't  know  why.' 

'  Well,  Tim,'  I  said,  handing  him 
the  remains  of  my  paper  of  sand- 
wiches, '  I  am  sorry  I  have  no  cham- 
pagne to  offer  you,  for  I  think  it 
would  entitle  you  to  your  nickname 
for  a  time  at  least  And  now  that 
those  clouds  have  come  up,  I'll  try 
my  favourite  pool  near  the  bridge.' 

Tim  made  no  answer ;  but  when 
I  got  up  and  walked  down  to  the 
brook,  he  followed  me,  and  stood 
watching  me  as  I  adjusted  my  rod 
and  flies.     Then  he  said  suddenly, 

*  Yer  honour's  a  stranger  in  these 
parts,  belike  V 

t  Yes,'  I  said ;  '  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood I  am  quite  a  stranger; 
other  parts  of  Kerry  I  know  well 
enough.     Why  do  you  ask  V 

1  Becase  av  ye  warn't,  ye?wouldn't 
fish  in  that  pool,  nor  ate  the  laste 
taste  iv  a  trouteen  out  iv  it.' 

'  And  why  not,  Tim,  may  I  ask  V 

1  Be  gorra !  there's  no  wan  to 
hindher  ye  from  axin'  or  fishin' 
aidher,  for  that  matther ;  but  every- 
one's talkin'  iv  ye,  and  wontherin' 
yer  not  afeared.' 

1  Of  what  Tim— a  ghost?' 

1  Musha,  thin,  it's  meself  doesn't 
know  much  about  it,  only  what  I 
hear  tell  among  the  neighbours — an 
ould  story  now  in  the  factions  be- 
tune  the  Murphy s  and  the  O'Con- 
nells.  But  shure,  av  yer  honour's 
intherested,  me  ould  gran  there  above 
knows  the  whole  story  as  pat  as  a 
spellin'-book.' 

Before  Tim  left  me,  I  had  ar- 
ranged to  pay  his  'gran'  a  visit ;  and 


from  her  lips  I  heard  the  tale  which 
I  am  now  about  to  tell. 

Within  the  memory  of  many  be- 
sides that  most  respectable  person- 
age '  the  oldest  inhabitant,'  faction- 
fights  were  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  all  parts  of  Ireland,  at  fairs  and 
1  patterns.'  Coats  would  be  trailed, 
6ticks  flourished,  taunting  words 
spoken,  and  before  the  sun  went 
down,  blood  was  shed,  and  many  a 
woman's  tender  heart  broken.  But 
even  after  these  awful  and  sanguin- 
ary encounters  became  happily  more 
rare,  the  revengeful  spirit  remained 
unbroken,  and  an  undying  hate  was 
kept  up  by  the  heads  of  the  rival 
factions — a  hate  which  too  often  led 
to  consequences  not  less  tragic  than 
the  battle  upon  the  fair  green,  or  in 
the  more  hallowed  precincts  of  a 
holy  well. 

Old  John  O'Connell— or '  Jack  the 
Pig,'  as  he  was  called  from  his  ob- 
stinate temper — was  a  prosperous 
farmer,  who  had  spent  all  his  life 
where  his  ancestors  had  spent  their 
lives  before  him,  in  a  snug  home- 
stead,  situated    not    twenty  miles 

from   the   town   of  ,  County 

Kerry.  His  family  consisted  of  his 
wife  and  two  daughters.  The  elder, 
Anty,  was  a  beautiful  girl  of  about 
nineteen  at  the  time  the  incidents 
which  make  my  tale  took  place. 

Mrs.  O'Connell  loved  her  husband 
with  that  faithful  devotion  so  con- 
stantly found  among  Irishwomen 
of  the  peasant  class ;  but  her  love 
was  largely  mingled  with  fear,  for 
Jack  the  Pig  carried  his  obstinacy 
into  every  relation  of  life;  and  many 
hundred  times  had  his  wife  and 
daughters  quailed  before  his  denun- 
ciations of  people  and  things,  whom 
and  which  in  their  secret  hearts  they 
considered  not  only  harmless  but  de- 
sirable. Furious  and  most  vehe- 
ment was  he  upon  the  subject  of  the 
ancient  feud  between  the  O'Connells 
and  the  Murphys ;  and  poor  Anty, 
who  inherited  from  her  mother  a 
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timid  nature,  never  forgot  the  rode 
violence  of  his  manner,  nor  the  cat- 
ting scorn  of  his  words,  when,  one 
afternoon  at  the  market-town  of  — , 
he  came  suddenly  upon  her  as  she 
stood  in  a  group  of  young  men  and 
girls  of  her  acquaintance,  carrying 
on  a  brisk  conversation,  or  what, 
had  she  been  a  young  lady,  would 
have  been  called  a  '  flirtation,1  with 
one  of  the  hated  opposite  faction, 
young  John  Murphy,  a  handsome 
manly-looking  fellow,  whose  bright 
honest  face  betrayed  all  the  pleasure 
he  found  in  the  companionship  of 
the  beautiful  Anty  O'ConnelL 

But,  alas,  the  inherited  hatred  of 
an  old  man,  and  his  unthinking  dis- 
regard of  the  natural  attraction 
which  will  ever  exist  between  a  hand- 
some man  and  a  beautiful  young 
woman,  will  not  prevent  the  inevit- 
able result  of  that  mutual  attraction; 
and  the  love  which  grew  up,  they 
knew  not  how,  between  young  Mur- 
phy and  Anty  O'Connell  was,  if 
possible,  more  ardent  and  more  im- 
patient of  all  restraint,  from  the 
consciousness  that  it  was  a  forbidden 
thing.  A  secret  understanding  was 
the  climax,  and  secret  meetings  be- 
tween the  lovers  took  place  with  a 
frequency  and  an  amount  of  security 
which  might  have  tended  to  quiet 
that  awful  dread  of  discovery  by  her 
fierce  old  father,  which  poor  timid 
Anty  could  never  wholly  shake  off. 
Her  pretty  little  sister  Honor,  a  girl 
of  about  fifteen,  was  her  sole  con- 
fidante; for  to  tell  her  gentle  and 
rather  broken-spirited  mother  that 
she  loved  one  of  the  hated  Murphys 
— loved  him  with  all  the  depth  of 
her  nature  —  would,  she  knew,  be 
the  next  thing  to  telling  her  father ; 
for  poor  Mrs.  O'Connell  was  one  of 
those  women  who  half  tell  a  secret 
by  showing  that  they  have  a  secret 
to  tell. 

As  for  Anty's  lover  himself,  he 
would  gladly  have  come  boldly  for- 
ward to  ask  for  the  girl's  hand  in  mar- 
riage, had  he  been  able  to  \«y  doim 


a  guinea  .on  his  side  for  every  guinea 
of  Anty's  fortune;  or,  if  he  had  had 
the  gold  on  his  aide,  he  would  have 
been  only  too  glad  to  take  the  wo- 
man he  loved  without  any  dowry 
from  her  hard  father.  But,  in  spits 
of  his  love  for  her,  his  pride  as  a 
Murphy  would  not  allow  him  to  sue 
for  a  comparatively  rich  wife.  So  he 
persevered  in  maintaining  the  clan- 
destine comismp,  and  trusted  to  time, 
to  chance,  to  his  '  luck,'  and,  above 
all,  to  the  old  man's  love  for  hb 
daughter,  to  bring  about  his  happi- 
ness. 

One  lovely  night  in  August,  whea 
a  brilliant  moon  at  her  full  threw 
exquisitely  soft  lights  and  deep  sha- 
dows over  the  quiet  fields,  Anty  and 
her  lover  met  at  their  usual  tryst- 
ing-place,  a  tree  near  a  holy  well. 
Under  that  old  tree  they  had  spent 
many  happy  hours — happy  because 
they  were  together,  and  able  for  a 
time  to  forget  the  uncertainty  of  the 
future.  But  at  length,  after  a  silence 
longer  than  usual  —  for  silence  is 
very  often  between  lovers  the  most 
eloquent  speech — Anty  spoke,  am? 
her  voice  was  trembling  with  inten- 
sity of  feeling. 

'  Don't  be  angry  with  me,  John 
agra,'  she  whispered,  '  but  this  way 
we're  goin'  on  won't  bring  us  luck. 
I  can't  help  thinking  my  father  sus- 
pects me.  Sure  he  might  follow 
me  any  night,  and  thin — O,  John 
asthore  machree,  think  of  what  would 
happen  then  1  It  would  be  better 
for  us  to  part  at  once.  Let  us  un- 
say the  words — ' 

'  Unsay  the  words !'  John  inter- 
rupted with  fierce  energy,  putting 
the  girl  from  him  for  one  instant, 
only  to  clasp  her  more  closely  the 
next.  *  Unsay  the  words  we  swore 
to  one  another  kneeling  by  that  holy 
well?  Never,  Antyl  O,  dartint, 
an'  is  this  my  thanks  for  never 
hecdin'  all  the  hard  words  I  know 
your  people  say  of  mine  ?  Don't  I 
think  of  your  sweet  face,  my  heart's 
^ewel?  an'  that  keeps  my  arm  down. 
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Look  tip,  mavourneen,  an'  don't 
drown  the  light  in  yer  eyes  wid  them 
salt  tears.  Sure  a  good  time  will 
come  soon  and  sudden ;  it's  not  al- 
ways when  we  expect  good  luck  that 
we  find  it.' 

1  You're  right,  John ;  an'  I  do 
hope  for  the  best,  an'  pray  to  the 
blessid  Virgin  for  it  night  and  day. 
An'  it  was  for  the  best  I  spoke,  only 
just  to  unsay  the  words,  an'  not  to 
meet  any  more  in  this  way  until, 
maybe,  my  father  might  come  round 
a  bit.  He's  been  bitther  entirely 
lately,  on  account  of  that  bit  iv  a 
lawsuit  wid  ould  Pat  Murphy  of  the 
mill ;  an'  even  my  mother,  that  has 
a  good  word  for  every  one,  joined 
him  last  night  in  spakin'  ag'in  ivery 
Murphy  that  ever  broke  this  world's 
bread.' 

*  And  you  agreed  with  her,  Anty?' 
again  interrupted  the  impetuous 
young  man.  '  You  felt  it  was  time 
then  to  give  up  any  one  belonging 
to  the  poor  cratures  that's  down  al- 
ready. If  you  had  ever  cared  for 
me — ' 

4  But  I  do  care,  John,'  she  inter- 
rupted in  her  turn,  and  the  soft 
pleading  voice  calmed  him  like  a  ma- 
gic charm.  *  I'd  rather  beg  my  bread 
with  you  from  one  end  of  Ireland  to 
the  other  than  live  like  a  queen  with 
any  other  man  in  the  world.' 

And  then,  as  if  ashamed  of  her 
bold  confession,  the  girl  turned  her 
sweet  face  from  the  moonlight,  and 
buried  it  upon  her  lover's  breast 

So  then,  instead  of  unsaying  the 
words,  they  knelt  beside  the  rude 
cross  near  the  holy  well,  and  swore 
to  be  true  to  each  other  till  death. 

But  when  poor  Anty  returned 
home  her  heart  was  heavier  than 
ever,  and  the  excellent  humour  in 
which  6he  found  her  often  stern  old 
father  seemed  rather  to  add  to,  than 
to  lessen,  her  depression. 

Taking  advantage  of  a  short  in- 
terval before  supper  that  same  night, 
Honor  contrived  to  whisper  to  her 
sister, 


'I  think  father  suspects  some- 
thing, Anty.  He  axed  me  so  often 
where  ye  war;  an'  when  I  said  I 
seen  ye  talking  to  Nelly  Casey  at 
the  end  of  the  boreen,  he  only 
grunted,  an'  said  we  might  take  the 
daylight  for  gostherin' ;  an'  O,  Anty, 
ould  Jim  Scanlan  was  here  agen 
this  evening,  an'  I  heard  your  name 
pass  between  him  and  father.  But 
there  !  he's  callin'  us  to  supper.  For 
God's  sake  don't  cross  him,  Anty,  if 
you  can.'    * 

The  meal  began  in  silence.  Mrs. 
O'Connell  glanced  anxiously  at  the 
pale  face  and  startled  looks  of  her 
elder  daughter ;  but  if  old  Jack  ob- 
served anything  unusual  in  her  ap- 
pearance, he  made  no  sign.  On  the 
contrary,  he  was,  as  I  have  said,  in 
remarkably  good  spirits;  and  the 
reason  of  his  unwonted  geniality 
presently  appeared. 

'  Anty  acushla,'  he  said,  '  I've 
news  for  you  that'll  put  a  spec  iv 
colour  in  yer  cheeks — they're  paler 
nor  they  ought  to  be,  my  girl,  an' 
ye  must  put  a  grand  polish  on  yer 
hair,  an'  wear  yer  best  Sunda'  coat 
to-morrow.  There's  a  chap  comin' 
that  will  be  proud  iv  ye;  an'  well 
he  may,  an'  you  iv  him,  for  a  finer 
boy  there  isn't  in  the  three  parishes 
— ay,  ye  may  toss  yer  head,  Honor, 
but  I'm  spakin'  the  truth.  I'm  not 
goin'  to  keep  my  little  colleens 
mowlderin'  at  home.  Hould  up  yer 
heads,  girls — there's  money  bid  for 
ye;  an'  them  that  knows  what's 
what  can  tell  that  ould  Jack  the  Pig 
has  something  in  his  house  besides 
smoke.  An'  now,  I  know  ye're 
dyin'  this  minnit  to  know  who  I'm 
mauin' ;  so  whisper — it's  young  Mat 
Scanlan  ye're  to  have.' 

1  Anty,  what  ails  ye,  agra  ?'  cried 
Mrs.  O'Connell,  as  the  poor  girl 
suddenly  fell  back  in  her  chair  faint- 
ing; '  Anty  mavourneen,  Anty  jool, 
look  up  !  O  John,  the  life  has  left 
her;  she's  cowld  an'  heavy  in  my 
arms.  Spake  to  me,  core  iv  my 
heart,  and  don't  lave  me  like  that  I' 
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1  What  ails  herf  inquired  her  fa- 
ther sternly,  when  she  had  some- 
what recovered ;  '  I  never  saw  her 
go  off  like  that  afore.' 

'A  wakeness  kern  over  her,' 
Honor  ventured  to  remark  in  a  trem- 
bling tone. 

'  A  wakenes8 !'  repeated  the  old 
man  scoffingly.  ( I'll  have  no  wake- 
nesses  eomin'  over  my  girls  !  It's 
their  own  way  they  want,  that's 
what  it  is ;  bat  they're  in  the  wrong 
box  av  they  think  they'll  git  round 
me.  I'm  not  goin'  to  give  them  my 
hard  earnin's  unless  they  plaise  me 
in  the  only  thing  I  want  them  to 
plaise  me  in.' 

Poor  Anty,  who  had  recovered  by 
this  time,  got  up  and  fell  at  her  fa- 
ther's feet,  and  clasping  her  trem- 
bling hands,  cried  piteously, 

*  Don't  give  me  anything,  father 
dear;  I  want  nothing  but  to  be  let 
stay  here  an'  work  for  you  and  mo- 
ther while  I  live ;  but  don't,  for  God's 
sake,  don't  ask  me  to  marry  Mat 
Scanlan ;  I'd  rather  die  than  be  his 
wife !  0  father,  don't  kill  me  out- 
right— your  poor  Anty  !  Sure  you 
wouldn't  drive  ine  to  perjure  myself!' 

1  I'll  drive  ye  to  do  my  biddin',  or 
you'll  lave  my  house  wid  my  curse 
upon  your  head.  I  know  what  ye'r 
afther,  you  dcsateful  mane-spirited 
crature !  To  think  iv  ycr  demanin' 
yerself  to  look  at  a  Murphy,  much 
less  to  spake  to  him !  Get  out  V  and 
he  pushed  her  rudely  from  him. 

'I'll give  him  up,  father;  I'll  never 
spake  to  him  or  meet  him  agin — I'll 
swear  I  won't — if  you'll  not  bring 
Mat  Scanlan  here.  I  hate  him,  fa- 
ther !  I  could  kill  him  if  he  touched 
me;'  and  the  girl's  slight  figure 
grew  rigid,  and  some  of  her  father's 
fierce  spirit  seemed  for  an  instant  to 
flash  into  her  eyes. 

'I'll  go  bail  you'll  naidher  meet 
nor  spake  to  the  dirty  spalpeen  while 
yer  undher  my  roof,'  returned  the 
old  man,  quite  ignoring  the  latter 
part  of  the  girl's  speech.  '  An'  when 
you  're  married  to  Mat,  \et  him  Voot 


afther  ye;  he's  not  the  sort  iv  chap 
to  stan'  much  gammon,  I  can  tell 
ye.  And  now  let  me  ate  my  supper.9 

Anty  choked  back  her  tears  as 
well  as  she  could ;  bat  she  said  no 
more.  Past  experience  had  taught 
the  womankind  m  that  little  house- 
hold the  utter  uselessnees  of  resist- 
ance, She  was  too  miserable  to 
sleep,  so  she  spent  the  greater  part 
of  that  night  in  writing  to  her  lover. 
It  was  not  a  farewell  letter,  and  yet 
every  word  she  wrote  seemed  to  the 
poor  girl  like  a  fresh  barrier  between 
her  and  the  past,  which  had  been  so 
happy  in  spite  of  the  clouds  that 
shadowed  it  and  made  it  so  incom- 
plete. 

The  letter  was  not  a  long  one 
either;  but  its  composition  was  a 
matter  of  time,  for  Anty  was  not,  at 
her  best,  an  expert  penwoman,  and 
the  expression  of  acute  feelings  upon 
paper  seemed  retarded  by  their  ex- 
cess in  the  writer. 

1  My  father  has  found  out  some- 
thing about  us,'  she  wrote;  'but  I 
think  if  he  knew  all,  he  would  not 
have  been  even  so  aisy  wid  me  as  he 
was ;  but  O,  John,  I'd  a'most  do  any- 
thing rather  than  rouse  him.  There's 
a  look  in  his  eye  that  makes  my  heart 
drop  down  wid  wakeness.  Don't  be 
vexed  with  me,  alanna,  for  sayin'  it, 
but  I  daren't  go  near  the  well  this 
week  agin,  nor  for  long  enough.  My 
father's  bent  upon  makin'  a  match 
betune  me  and  young  Mat  Scanlan ; 
but  I  tould  him  I'd  die  afore  I'd  go 
to  the  priest  wid  the  likes  iv  him. 
And  yet,  what  can  I  do  av  he  forces 
me  ?  I  couldn't  face  the  world  wid 
his  curse  upon  me,  an'  to  bring  bad 
luck  on  you  too,  John  darlint.' 

The  letter  wound  up  with  two 
wild  appeals — one  to  her  lover  to 
rescue  her  at  any  cost ;  the  other  to 
go  away,  and  leave  her  to  her  fate. 

The  faithful  and  trusty  little 
Honor  contrived  that  this  letter 
should  reach  John  Murphy's  hand 
in  safety;  but  the  receipt  of  the 
heart-broken  epistle  sorely  perplexed 
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the  young  man.  He  could  neither 
rescue  his  love,  nor  give  her  up; 
and  to  he  obliged  to  stand  quietly 
apart,  and  see  her  become  the  wife 
of  Mat  Scanlan,  a  man  notorious  in 
the  parish  for  his  brutal  temper  and 
evil  life,  was  little  short  of  madden- 
ing. O,  how  he  loathed  the  poverty 
which  kept  him  chained  down  under 
his  father's  humble  roof,  working  as 
a  day-labourer,  and  with  no  chance 
whatever  of  improving  his  condition ! 
It  was  a  painful  fact  too,  not  to  be 
got  over,  that  even  if  Anty  would 
consent  to  brave  her  father's  curse, 
and  marry  him  secretly,  he  had  no 
home  to  take  her  to.  His  own  mo- 
ther was  dead,  and  the  woman  whom 
his  father  had  subsequently  married 
would  give  the  girl  but  a  scant  wel- 
come. So  the  poor  fellow  found 
nothing  better  to  do  than  to  read 
Anty's  letter  over  and  over  again ; 
and  throughout  the  day  he  hung 
about  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  O'Connells'  house,  in  the  vain 
hope  that  the  girl  would  appear;  but 
she  never  showed — not  even  in  the 
distance  did  he  see  her  going  about 
her  usual  work  in  the  farm-yard. 
Once  he  came  suddenly  upon  old 
.rack  himself,  who  scowled  upon  the 
half  broken-hearted  intruder,  and 
muttered  savagely,  and  with  a  coarse 
oath  to  himself, 

'  I'll  put  a  spoke  in  yer  wheel  wid 
Mat  Scanlan,  my  gay  chap  I' 

But  could  Murphy  have  looked 
into  the  O'Connells'  kitchen  that 
same  evening,  the  *  last  straw'  would 
have  been  added  to  his  misery.  In 
obedience  to  her  father's  stern  com- 
mand, Anty  was  dressed  in  her  best 
Sunday  'coat;'  but  no  command 
could  put  colour  into  her  wan  cheeks, 
nor  bring  back  the  lustre  of  happi- 
ness to  her  dark  eyes.  She  was 
more  changed  within  the  past  four- 
and-  twenty  hours  than  she  would 
have  been  if  ten  additional  years  of 
her  ordinary  life  had  passed  over 
her  head. 

There  were  two  guests  present — 


old  Jim  Scanlan,  and  his  son  Mat- 
thew— Anty's  destined  husband.  He 
was,  strictly  speaking,  a  handsomer 
and  a  finer  man  than  poor  John 
Murphy — in  height  and  make  he 
was  a  perfect  giant;  but  his  face 
wanted  the  bright,  frank,  honest 
expression  of  his  rival's,  and  there 
were  many  who  could  bear  testimony 
to  the  fury  of  Mat's  temper  when  he 
was  roused — and  to  rouse  him  was 
unhappily  but  too  easy  a  matter. 
And  it  was  a  man  such  as  he  was 
but  too  well  known  to  be — and  a 
furious  temper  was  not  the  worst 
charge  that  could  be  brought  against 
him — that  O'Connell  was  about  to 
force  his  gentle  timid  child  to  marry, 
and  to  arrange  the  preliminaries  of 
the  match  the  father  and  son  had 
come  to  the  house  that  night. 

Supper  was  over;  Mrs.  O'Con- 
nell and  Honor  were  engaged  at  one 
end  of  the  long  deal  table,  washing 
up  the  'things.'  The  two  fathers 
sat  at  the  other  end,  nearest  to  the 
fire,  each  with  a  tumbler  of  whisky- 
punch  before  him,  and  both  were 
talking  eagerly— angrily  a  stranger 
might  have  thought.  But  the  rude- 
ness of  their  speech  and  the  appar- 
ent fierceness  of  their  gesticulations 
did  not  betoken  anger;  they  were 
only  the  overflow  of  satisfaction, 
which  the  two  hard  and  crafty  old 
men  felt  at  the  excellence  of  the  bar- 
gain they  were  driving  with  each 
other.  The  lover  was  not  consulted 
in  any  way  in  the  transaction.  He 
was  left  free  to  do  his  part  by  mak- 
ing himself  agreeable  to  his  intended 
bride,  and  to  carry  out  his  object  he 
had  seated  himself  by  her  side  upon 
the  '  settle,'  which  was  close  to  the 
wall,  that  in  Irish  cabins,  even  of 
the  better  sort,  projects  inside  the 
door,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  screen 
to  shelter  those  who  sit  round  the 
fire  from  draughts. 

Anty  was  knitting  a  stocking, 
and  her  fingers  moved  swiftly,  ner- 
vously, and  unceasingly,  as  though 
she  found  some  protection  in  the  oc- 
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cnp»tJon,  which  could  be  oobHUM 
mmkmktBf,  tod'  yet  which  g»ve 
her  an  excuse  for  keeping  her  eyes 
steadily  tamed  away  from  the  man 
beside  her.  Mat  was  at  first  very 
woti  satisfied  with  his  position,  and 
he  remained  for*  time  qrMt  enough, 
addressing  to  her  such  remarks  as 
be  thought  best  suited  to  the  occa- 
sion. He  admired  Arty's  beamy ; 
but  old  Jack's  guineas  were  of  more 
worth  in  hit  estimation  than  *  soft 
glance  from  ber  eyes  would  hate 
been,  had  she  cared  to  bestow  even 
one  such  glance  upon  him.  8t3I, 
.  she  was  to  belong  to  him  with  tin 
guineas,  and  her  evident  indifference, 
if  not  actual  repugnance,  WIS  very 
aggravating.  He  knew  he  was  con- 
sidered the  'likeliest  boy"  in  the 
parish  by  all  the  rustic  beauties,  and 
it  woonded  his  vanity  that  the  ac- 
knowledged belle  of  the  district 
should  treat  him  with  disdain. 

She  went  on  knitting  rapidly,  her 
pale  face  growing  paler,  as  it  seemed 
every  moment,  and  her  voice  was  bo 
low,  as  she  occasionally  made  a  short 
answer  to  Mat's  remarks,  that  he 
could  with  difficulty  catch  what  she 
said.  But  he  persevered  doggedly 
in  the  prescribed  jargon  of  rustic 
love-making,  and  bad  be  confined 
himself  to  mere  words,  he  might  at 
least  have  obtained  a  hearing;  but 
he  suddenly  grew  bolder,  and  slip- 
ping his  arm  roand  her  waist,  he 
tried  to  kiss  her.  The  action  seemed 
at  once  to  inspire  her  with  sndden 
strength  of  muscle  and  will ;  she 
broke  from  his  embrace,  flung  her 
knitting  into  his  face,  and  rushed 
away  up  the  steep  ladder-like  stair- 
case leading  to  the  sleeping-room 
above.  The  old  men  were  far  too 
intent  upon  their  bargaining  to  note 
what  had  occurred.  Mrs.  O'Connell 
and  Honor  cast  frightened  glances  at 
the  figure  of  the  repulsed  lover,  who 
remained  still  upon  the  settle,  with  a 
dark  frown  upon  his  face ;  but  pre- 
sently, after  kicking  the  cat  and  the 
dog,  who  were  sleeping  pea«M\j 


upon  Oe  hearth,  and  ttyb#ft 
them  to  mortal  combat,  b* 


arms,  lad  If alt,  or  pretended  16 

fall,  asleep, 

rio  nearly  another  hour  went  by, 
and  then,  the  punch  and  the  discus- 
sion as  to  settlements  being  finished, 
O'Connell  rose,  saying: 

'  An'  now,  boys  and  girls,  manin 
Mat  an'  Anty,  me  an'  Jim  barin' 
■  finished  our  part  in  the  business  to 
our  entire  satisfaction,  it  ouly  remain* 
for  ns  to  give  ye  both  our  hlessin', 
au*  to  fix  the  day  for  his  riverenc* 
to  spake  the  words;  we'll  have  no 
balderdash  iv  bans  publishing  but 
just  get  a  special —  But,  thunder 
on'  ages  I'  as  his  eyes  fell  upon  the 
sleeping  figure  of  the  bridegroom 
elect, '  what's  this  for  ?  There's  yw 
boy  fast  be  the  eye,  Jimmy  Scanlsn. 
An'  Anty —  Where's  Anty  ?  where 
is  she,  I  say )'  he  added  furiously, 
turning  first  to  his  Isrnned  wife 
and  then  to  Honor, 
mkeness  kern  over  her,  I  ao.pt. 
he  said  with 'a  derisive  < 
the  latter  mattered  something  to 
the  effect  that  the  kitchen  was  hot 
that  close  night,  and  that  Anty  had 
gone  away  to  the  cooler  room  up- 
stairs. 

Up  the  steep  stairs  strode  the 
angry  father,  and  presently  the  sound 
of  his  voice  speaking  sharply  was 
heard,  mingled  with  the  faint  re- 
monstrances of  bis  unhappy  daugh- 
ter. But  the  interview  was  a  short 
one ;  in  less  than  ten  minutes  be 
came  down  again,  leading,  or  rather 
dragging  after  him,  the  trembling 
girl,  whose  eyes  were  now  blurred 
and  red  from  the  rush  of  scalding 

'  She's  a  poor  frightened  fool  that 
doesn't  know  when  she's  well  off,'  said 
O'Connell  in  an  apologetic  tone,  as 
though  conscious  that  Anty's  eon- 
duct  must  need  some  excuse  in  the 
eyes  of  the  father  and  son ;  '  but  you 
must  bring  her  to  raison  yerself, 
Mat  It's  a  purty  thing  to  see  a 
%\\^  w   a  girl  settin'  her  back  op 
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agin  her  own  father.  Give  him  yer 
hand,  or  bj  the  powers  I'll  make  je !' 
he  added,  seizing  poor  Anty's  arm 
fiercely. 

Mat  went  forward  triumphantly. 

1  For  the  lore  of  God  be  kind  to 
her,  the  erathur !'  the  poor  mother 
ventured  to  whisper  in  his  ear. 

It  was  a  strange  betrothal.  Anty 
had  no  power  to  resist,  but  her  heart 
seemed  to  die  within  her  as  she 
heard  that  day  week  named  for  her 
marriage  with  the  man  she  loathed. 
She  was  obliged  too,  in  this  instance, 
to  submit  to  his  hateful  kisses,  and 
then  to  sit  by  his  side,  while  a  fresh 
brew  of  punch  was  made,  and  while 
her  health,  with  that  of  Mat's,  was 
drank,  amid  much  hand-shaking  and 
congratulations . 

Could  poor  Anty  have  seen  the 
restless  figure  which,  throughout  the 
whole  of  that  intolerable  evening, 
paced  up  and  down  within  the  view 
of  any  one  emerging  from  her  father's 
house,  how  much  more  miserable  she 
would  have  been ! 

The  week  passed  rapidly  away. 
The  bride-elect  could  actually  begin 
to  count  the  few  hours  which  had 
now  to  pass  before  her  bondage 
began,  if  indeed  it  had  not  begun 
from  the  night  she  found  herself 
pledged  to  marry  Mat  Scanlan ;  for 
from  that  moment  all  liberty  of  ac- 
tion seemed  denied  to  her,  and  if 
she  ventured  even  just  beyond  the 
precincts  of  the  farmyard,  as  though 
summoned  by  witchcraft  he  would 
be  at  her  side.  One  evening,  when 
he  seemed  to  prefer  the  company  of 
her  father  to  that  of  herself,  and 
when  she  saw  them  both  comfortably 
seated  with  the  unfailing  punch  be- 
fore them,  6he  slipped  out,  and  sped 
away  to  the  trysting-tree  by  the  well, 
hoping,  and  yet  fearing,  to  meet 
John  Murphy  there.  But  the  familiar 
spot  was  deserted,  although,  had  she 
only  known  it,  the  poor  fellow  was 
just  setting  out  for  his  nightly  visit 
to  the  place  where  he  had  known  so 
much  happiness.      Fortunately  for 


the  girl,  however,  his  house  was  a 
mile  from  the  well,  and  long  ere  he 
reached  it  Honor  came  flying  after 
her  sister,  to  warn  her  that  she  had 
been  missed,  and  that  Mat  was  on 
his  way  to  look  for  her  where,  as  it 
appeared,  he  had  some  reason  to 
suspect  she  would  be  found.  With 
a  groan  of  despair,  poor  Anty  hur- 
ried back ;  but  suspicious  looks  met 
her  from  Mat,  who  had  just  taken 
enough  of  whisky  to  make  him  ir- 
ritable, and  some  muttered  words 
which  fell  from  him  made  her  poor 
heart  quail. 

When  Sunday  came,  she  went  to 
mass  as  usual  with  the  rest  of  the 
family ;  but  such  a  close  watch  was 
kept  upon  her,  that  she  could  only 
exchange  a  fleeting  look  with  Mur- 
phy. Honor  contrived  to  linger  be- 
hind the  others  as  they  left  the 
chapel,  and  from  her  lips  the  poor 
fellow  heard  that  the  wedding-day 
was  fixed.  '  But  tell  him/  Anty 
had  said,  and  her  sister  reluctantly 
gave  him  the  message, '  that  if  I  died 
for  it,  I'll  see  him  once  more,  to  say 
good-bye,  before  I  go  to  that  man's 
house.  Tell  him  to  be  at  the  well 
every  night  from  this  until  after 
Wednesday ;  and  if  I  can't  come  be- 
fore, I'll  be  there  on  Wednesday. 
Mat  can  only  kill  me  if  I'm  caught, 
and  I  wish  he  would.' 

The  unhappy  girl  had  grown  reck- 
less in  her  misery.  Twice  she  ap- 
pealed to  her  father,  at  least  to  delay 
the  marriage,  but  he  would  not  hear 
her;  and  at  last,  having  as  it  seemed 
exhausted  all  her  powers  of  weeping, 
she  found  herself  standing  before 
the  altar  with  Mat  Scanlan. 

'  May  God  forgive  you,  father, 
for  this  morning's  work,'  she  said  in 
a  hard  bitter  tone,  as,  the  ceremony 
over,  old  Jack,  with  a  sudden  soft- 
ening of  heart,  approached  to  kiss 
her.  She  said  no  more,  but  during 
the  festivities,  which  lasted  through- 
out the  entire  day,  she  maintained 
the  same  hard  defiant  aspect. 

By  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  there 
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was  a  large  assembly  of  the  friends 
and  neighbour*  of  both  families  at 
O'Connell's  house  to  oelei ■.-.-■  the 
marriage;  and  the  arrivi.!  of  two 
fiddlers  gave  promise  of  *  dance  to 
the  younger  members  of  the  com- 
pany. 'Jack  the  Pig  for  once  in 
his  life  did  the  thing  dacetil  as  more 
than  one  of  the  guests  observed,  to 
whom  the  character  of  the  hoBt  was 
well  known.  An  excellent  supper 
was  spread  in  the  large  kitchen,  and 
the  health  of  the  'happy  couple'  was 
toasted  amid  much  stamping  of  feet, 
and  cries  of 'Here's  to  ye,  Mat!' 
'  Mors  power  to  ye,  Mrs.  Scan  Ian !' 
and  many  other  expressions  of  kindly 
feeling,  more  forcible  than  refined. 

How  the  pale  bride  sat  out  that 
feast  and  merry-making,  she  never 
knew.  At  times  the  room  seemed 
to  swim  round,  and  the  burly  form 
of  her  husband  grew  almost  gigantic 
through  a  mist  of  tears.  When  the 
tables  were  pnt  away,  the  fiddlers 
struck  np  a  country  dance,  and  the 

Cg  men  claimed  their  partners. 
is  the  correct  thing  for  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  to  open  the  ball  to- 
gether; bo  Mat,  as  in  duty  bound, 
led  Aiity  to  the  place  of  honour  at 
the  top  of  the  room.  '  When  it's 
over,  will  ye  let  me  be  quiet  till — till 
we  go)'  she  whispered  imploringly  ; 
and  touched  with  a  momentary  feel- 
ing of  compunction  at  the  expression 
of  dumb  agony  in  ber  eyes,  he  con- 
sented. Accordingly,  when  the  dance 
was  over,  he  led  her  at  her  own 
request  to  a  seat  near  tbe  open  door, 
and  went  himself  to  find  another 
partner. 

The  fun  grew  fast  and  furious ; 
punch  and  raw  whisky  circulated 
freely,  and  the  bridegroom  was  the 
life  of  the  party;  and  if  the  men 
envied  him  his  beautiful  bride,  still 
more  did  the  women  envy  Anty  ber 
good  fortune  in  having  handsome 
Mat  Scanlan  for  her  husband.  But 
as  the  fiddlers  played,  and  the  dancers 
danced,  no  one  except  Honor  noticed 
that  the  bride  had  disappeared.  Yes, 


at  the  moment  when  the  revelry  in 
celebration  of  her  wedding  was  at 
its  height,  Anty  was  standing  be- 
neath the  try  sting-tree,  clasped  to 
.John  Murphy's  heart,  and  weep- 
ing ber  very  heart  out  on  his  bo- 

In  that  moment  of  agonising  fare- 
well, tears  had  come  to  her  relief, 
and  she  wept  as  she  had  never  wept 
before.  She  had  kept  her  word,  for 
the  wild  delusion  possessed  her,  that 
when  she  had  said  tbat  last  farewell 
to  the  man  she  lored,  she  would  be 
a  faithful  wife  to  the  husband  of  her 
father's  choice.  But  that  it  was  a 
delusion  she  knew  bow — clasped  hi 
her  brer's  arms,  with  the  paeticruft 
kisses  faffing  upon  her  upturned 
face.  The  tows  spoken  that  morn- 
ing were  utterly  forgotten. 

1  Well  go,  maronmeen,'  he  whis- 
pered. '  Darlin'  of  my  heart,  700*11 
free  still.  Shore  yer  foot  narer 
crossed  his  doors,  nor  bit  or  sup  of 
his  share  never  touched  yer  Kps. 
Something  will  rise  up  for  us;  an' 
shure  ar  we  have  to  beg  our  way 
to  America,  well  beg  it  together.' 

'  Bnt  O,  John,  my  poor  mother ! 
It  will  break  her  heart' 

1  Betther  hers  nor  yours,  asthore. 
Shure  you're  wasted  to  nothin'  in 
my  arms ;  an'  may  my  two  hands 
dhrop  off  af  I  don't  work  for  ye  day 
an'  night,  sooner  than  let  that  vil- 
lain ley  a  finger  on  ye  agin  !' 

'  Hush  !'  said  Anty,  raising  her 
head  suddenly  to  listen.  '  What's 
that?* 

'  Only  tbe  wind,  darlin'.  Don't 
tremble  like  that,  my  lamia.' 

'  John,  you  should  not  tempt  me. 
I  came  out  to  say  good-bye  to  ye, 
an'  I'll  ssy  it  an'  go  back.  1  couldn't 
break  my  poor  mother's  heart.  0, 
asthore  macree,  why  isnt  there  more 
light,  to  let  me  see  yer  face  plain  ? 
It  may  be  Til  never  see  it  again.' 

As  she  stood  back  from  bun,  still 
holding  his  hands,  she  heard,  in  the 
intense  stillness  around,  a  step  com- 
ing swiftly  towards   them,   and  at 
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the  same  moment  an  agonised  voice 
shouted, 

*  Anty,  Anty  !' 

It  was  Honor  who  called. 

Anty  gave  one  hurried  look  be- 
hind her,  and,  closely  following  her 
sister,  she  saw  the  figures  of  her 
father  and  her  husband,  both  armed 
with  sticks,  and  both  shouting  to 
Honor  to  stand  back. 

The  gentle  voice  of  her  young 
sister  might  have  stayed  the  terrified 
Anty;  but  the  cries  of  the  men  only  , 
inspired  her  with  the  strength  of 
despair.  She  broke  from  Murphy, 
who  would  have  held  her  and  de- 
fended her  with  the  might  of  love 
against  the  right  of  duty.  But  love 
and  duty  were  alike  forgotten  by 
her  at  that  moment,  and  she  flew 
like  an  antelope  across  the  field. 

'For  the  love  of  God,  father, 
don't  frighten  the  life  out  of  her !' 
cried  Honor. — '  Keep  back,  Mat,  an' 
maybe  she'd  turn. — Anty,  it's  only 
me.  Come  back  to  mother!'  shout- 
ed the  poor  girl  in  desperation.  But 
Anty  only  fled  the  faster. 

4  To  disgrace  her  family  this  way !' 
muttered  the  old  man,  grasping  his 
shillelagh  more  tightly  in  his  rigid 
hand  — '  to  disgrace  me  an'  mine ! 
But  she'll  sup  sorrow  !' 

'Father,  father!'  cried  Honor 
again  in  irrepressible  terror,  as  a 
sudden  thought  struck  her,  'she's 
makin'  for  my  aunt's  house,  an'  the 
foot-bridge  is  broke;  and  O,  father, 
the  narrow  strame  is  deep  enough 
to  drown  ten  men! — Mat,  howld 
hard,  will  ye,  an'  let  me  call  again?' 

But  Mat  knew  of  the  broken 
bridge  and  the  danger,  and  had 
already  sped  off  to  intercept  the 
flying  figure.  By  taking  a  short 
cut,  he  got  before  her  and  reached 
the  margin  of  the  rapid  stream  some 
seconds  before  she  came  up.  She 
did  not  see  him,  and  a  piercing  cry 
broke  from  her,  as  her  headlong 
speed  was  suddenly  arrested  by  his 
powerful  grasp.  She  struggled  fu- 
riously to  get  free,  for  to  her  at  that 


moment  death  itself  seemed  prefer- 
able to  Ids  jealous  vengeance.  But 
as  she  struggled,  another  panting 
figure  rushed  to  her  side,  and  Mat 
went  reeling  backwards,  stunned  by 
a  blow  from  Murphy's  clenched 
hand.  He  quickly  recovered  him- 
self, however,  flung  aside  poor  Anty 
— who  would  now,  if  possible,  have 
directed  all  his  fury  to  herself — 
and  grappled  his  rival,  and  then  a 
close  and  furious  fight  ensued  be- 
tween the  two  men. 

Mat  had  the  advantage  of  height 
and  size,  and  ere  long  it  was  evident 
how  this  battle,  fought  beneath  the 
light  of  the  quiet  stars,  would  end. 
At  a  little  distance  stood  Honor, 
holding  back  her  father,  who  would 
fain  have  joined  the  fray  against 
Murphy.  But  the  fatal  ending  came 
only  too  soon.  Anty  was  standing 
as  if  turned  to  stone,  just  where  her 
infuriated  husband  had  flung  her, 
and  between  her  and  the  deep  river 
there  was  not  a  foot  of  ground ;  but 
at  length,  seeing  Murphy  evidently 
giving  way,  and  Mat  gathering  up 
all  his  strength  for  one  final  and 
crushing  blow  on  his  rival's  head, 
with  a  wild  cry  she  rushed  between 
the  combatants.  The  full  force  of 
Mat's  heavy  hand  fell  upon  her 
temple,  and  without  a  groan  she  fell 
back  into  the  stream,  and  disap- 
peared.    The  fight  was  indeed  over. 

O'Connell  rushed  forward,  and 
almost  together  he  and  Murphy 
plunged  into  the  water.  Scanlan 
stood  sullenly  upon  the  bank.  His 
hand  had  done  the  fatal  deed,  and 
he  made  not  the  slightest  effort  to 
undo  it.  Murphy  was  a  good  swim- 
mer, and  he  dived  more  than  once, 
but  came  up  again  with  nothing  but 
the  weeds  clinging  round  him ;  and 
then  seeing  poor  old  O'Connell 
struggling  and  about  to  sink,  he 
seized  him,  and  with  a  violent  effort 
rescued  him  from  sharing  his  un- 
happy daughter's  fate.  The  next 
morning,  the  body  of  the  beautiful 
and    once    light-hearted    girl  was 
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found  in  a  deep  pool,  into  which  the 
current  of  the  stream  must  hare 
carried  her,  while  the  angry  voices 
of  her  husband  and  lover  were  still 
ringing  in  her  ears. 

For  the  honour  of  the  family  the 
affair  was  hushed  -  up.  Murphy 
^lone  knew  that  the  blow  from  Hat's 
liand  had  been  the  cause  of  poor 
Anty,8  death;  but  for  the  sake  of 
the  dead  woman,  who  had,  in  fact, 
given  her  life  for  his,  he  held  his 
peace;  but  he  boldly  appeared  at 
her  wake,  and  bitterly  reproached 
the  gray-haired  and  now  miserable 
father,  whose  cold  and  calculating 


obstinacy  had  driven  poor  Aafcvto 
despair. 

And  so  ends  my  true  sad  taagio 
tale.  The  country-people  call  the 
pool  in  which  Anty's  body  wis 
found  the  <  Bride's  Grave'  to  tins 
day;  and  so  great  is  the  anpenti- 
tious  awe  and  reference  witk  whka 
they  regard  the  spot,  that  I  was 
looked  upon  as  almost  guilty  of  sa- 
crilege for  having  thrown  a  fly  ever 
it.  Nor  do  the  young  girls  of  As 
district  deem  it  lucky  to  meet  their 
sweethearts  under  the  shade  of  As 
tree  by  the  holy  well,  which  is  kaova 
by  the  name  of  the  « Fatal  Tryst' 


MY  FIRST  COMMISSION 

BY  FREDERICK  TALBOT,  AUTHOR  OF  '  TUB  WINNING  HAZARD,'  ETC 


At  the  time  of  which  I  write,  I  was 
undeniably  hard-up.  I  am  still  so, 
as  far  as  that  goes;  but  now  my 
complaint  is,  that  money  goes  faster 
than  it  comes.  Then  it  didn't  come 
at  all.  I  was  the  possessor  of  a  capi- 
tal solid-leather  portmanteau  well- 
stocked  with  clothes,  a  gun-case  and 
fishing-rod,  and  that  was  about  all. 
My  uncle  had  promised  to  buy  me 
a  commission,  if  I  could  pass  the 
direct  army  examination.  I  tried,  but 
failed.  Tiie  most  careful  search  of  the 
long  lists  of  passmen  in  the  columns 
of  the  Times — and  I  went  through 
them  carefully,  almost  with  tears — 
failed  to  reveal  my  name  among 
the  successful.  Dick  Slandley  of  the 
War  Office — a  fellow  who  makes  an 
infinite  merit  of  telling  you  some- 
thing you've  seen  in  the  morning 
papers — Dick  came  to  call  in  the 
evening,  with  the  news  of  my  failure. 

1  You  were  at  the  top  of  the  list 
of  the  rejected,  though/  he  said. 

'  Come,  that's  something  to  tell 
uncle,'  said  Carry,  my  sister,  bright- 
ening up. 


'But  then  they  were  arranged 
alphabetically,  you  know,9  he  went 
on. 

Now  my  name's  Aaeth,  pronounc- 
ed Yacht,  so  my  favourable  position 
on  the  rejected  list  was  not,  after  all, 
very  encouraging. 

I  was  living  then  at  free  quarters 
with  my  brother-in-law.  Charles  is 
a  very  decent  fellow — a  little  bit  of  a 
snob,  between  ourselves.  He'd  been 
very  hospitable,  and  all  that — made 
a  good  deal  of  me,  introduced  me 
to  his  City  friends  as  '  my  brother- 
in-law,  waiting  for  his  commission,1 
and  so  on.  And  they  were  a  very 
jolly  lot  too,  those  City  fellows,  and 
took  a  great  interest  in  me ;  and  I 
know  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
betting  going  on  in  City  circles  as 
to  whether  I  should  be  in  the  first 
or  second  twenty  amongst  the  suc- 
cessful candidates,  or  only  in  the 
ruck. 

There  was  a  great  rush  for  the 
Times  the  morning  the  lists  came 
out ;  and  old  Bloxam — that's  Char- 
1&&  partner — set  two  clerks  to  work 
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on  two  copies  of  the  Times— one  at 
the  bottom  and  the  other  at  the  top 
of  the  list — to  number  the  names, 
and  the  one  who  got  to  my  name 
first  was  to  shout,  and  have  a  sove- 
reign for  it.  But  there  was  no  shout- 
ing, alas ! 

I  wandered  about  London  all  next 
day,  after  the  excitement  was  over — 
for  there  is  an  excitement  of  defeat 
as  well  as  of  success — almost  hoping 
some  cab  or  omnibus  would  run  over 
me,  almost  determined  to  enlist, 
vaguely  thinking  of  jumping  off 
Waterloo-bridge.  To  get  rid  of  my 
life — that  seemed  to  be  my  difficulty. 
Anybody  who  would  have  given  me 
fifty  pounds  for  it  might  have  had 
it  Indeed,  one  might  have  had  it 
for  nothing. 

But  this  enlisting  was  such  a  slow 
and  toilsome  way  of  getting  rid  of 
life.  It  might  even  happen  that, 
intelligent  and  well-educated  as  I 
was,  notwithstanding  my  plucking, 
I  should  rise  in  spite  of  myself,  be- 
come a  quartermaster-sergeant,  or 
even  a  deputy  commissary  of  control. 
Fancy  the  prolonged  agony  of  such 
an  existence !  Better  the  bridge 
than  that.  Afterwards  I  got  very 
hungry  and  tired,  and  found  myself 
tending  westwards.  Once  more  would 
I  dine  among  the  gay  and  light- 
hearted  ;  once  more  quaff  the  wine- 
cup,  and  then — 

I  found  Carry  in  gorgeous  apparel, 
waiting  for  the  carriage. 

'Arthur,  where  have  you  been? 
Charles  is  so  cross.  Don't  you  know 
we  dine  at  the  Smiths' 1  Go  and 
dress  directly.' 

'  I  sha'n't  go.  I  don't  feel  well. 
I'll  get  cook  to  make  me  some 
broth.' 

'Nonsense,  Arthur!'  said  Carry, 
coming  over  and  giving  me  a  kiss. 
'  Don't  be  down-hearted,  dear  fellow ; 
something  will  turn  up.  This  very 
evening  we  shall  meet  a  man  whom 
Charles  expects  to  do  something  for 
you.  Go  and  dress,  and  look  your 
best/ 


As  we  went,  Charlie  told  me 
about  the  fellow  we  were  to  meet 

'  He's  not  one  of  our  set,  you 
know.  Rather  vulgar,  I  fancy.  Quite 
a  self-made  man,  but  of  wonderful 
energy.  Always  striking  out  some 
new  path.  Just  the  man  to  set  you 
on  your  legs,  Arthur.  Jason  his 
name  is\  Now  mind  you  make  your- 
self agreeable  to  his  wife.  I'll  ar- 
range that  you  shall  take  her  down; 
and,  Arthur,  don't  make  fun  of  them, 
on  any  account.' 

I  did  exert  myself  to  be  agreeable 
to  Mrs.  Jason.  She  was  a  fine  and 
powerful  woman,  dressed  in  a  garment 
of  brilliant  ruby  hue,  blazing  with 
jewels,  rich  with  barbaric  gold.  But 
she  was  very  jolly,  and  as  I  insisted 
in  keeping  her  well  supplied  with 
champagne,  she  grew  more  cheerful 
still  as  time  went  on.  I  told  her  my 
best  stories ;  she  capped  them  with 
better  ones,  and  she  wasn't  particular 
to  a  hair,  I  assure  you.  And  didn't 
we  laugh  !  Peal  upon  peal  volleyed 
forth  from  our  corner  of  the  table, 
till  no  other  bodies  could  hear  them- 
selves speak.  Carry,  who  is  the  sim- 
plest soul  alive,  was  delighted  to  see 
that  I  got  on  60  well,  and  smiled  and 
nodded  approvingly  ;  but  Charlie 
looked  straight  down  his  nose  in  his 
severest  way ;  and  as  for  the  man 
who  was  sitting  opposite  his  wife,  he 
grew  deadly  white  with  suppressed 
spleen .  In  vain  he  nodded  and  winked 
and  frowned  at  her ;  bless  you,  she 
didn't  care  a  pin.  Then  he  began  to 
kick  at  her  under  the  table ;  but  she 
knew  his  ways,  I  fancy,  and  tucked 
her  limbs  under  the  chair;  anyhow  I, 
who  had  my  legs  stretched  out,  re- 
ceived a  most  savage  kick.  Much 
football  has  given  me  considerable 
power  oflimb.  I  dissembled  my  agony, 
and  watching  him  carefully,  and  not- 
ing by  the  twitch  in  his  eye  the  mo- 
ment of  his  next  attempt,  I  flung  out 
at  him  a  powerful  driving  kick,  which 
I  flatter  myself  gave  him  a  raw  he'd 
feel  the  effects  of  for  a  month.  You 
should  have  seen  the  look  he  sent  at 
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I  mnst  say  that  Charlie  showed 
himself  a  brick  on  this  occasion.  He 
set  himself  to  bring  Jason  and  uio  to- 
gether, and  h e stuck  to itthrt.nghthiik 
and  thin,  drinking  a  good  deal  of  vine 
out  of  sheer  desperation,  and  wearing 
the  most  melancholy  hang-dog  look 
all  the  time.  Poor  Charlie  !  he  w»» 
very  ill  that  night,  I  fancy.  I  heard 
doors  slamming,  and  Carry  trotting 
ahout  all  night  nearly,  and  he  "at 
submissive 


his  wife,  for  he  credited  her  with  the 
blow  evidently.  As  I  said  before, 
she  was  a  fine  powerful  woman,  and 
I  have  no  donbt  he  was  accustomed 
to  similar  salutes. 

I  thought  that,  when  the  ladies  had 
gone,  Jason  would  have  been  for 
having  a  row  with  mo.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  was  remarkably  friendly, 
came  over  and  sat  beside  me — we 
had  drawn  up  towards  our  host^and 
chatted  away  most  pleasantly.  Only  wonderfully  meek 
I  noticed  he  nursed  his  leg  a  good  nest  morning, 
deal;  andoverynowandthenatwingo 
of  pain  would  catch  him. 

'  Harmy,'  he  said,  as  the  conversa- 
tion was  led  to  the  subject  of  my  pro- 
spects, '  harmy,  indeed  I  what's  that 
for  a  lad  of  spirit?  what  can  he  make 
at  it,  ehl  Trade's  the  tiling,  my  boy; 
business  !  Not  brought  up  to  it  ? 
That  don't  matter.  What  was  I 
brought  up  to  1  Cadging  along  the 
streets,  you  might  say.  When  I 
walked  into  Portsmouth  town  five- 
and-twenty  years  ago,  I  hadn't  a  shoe 
to  my  feet,  and  my  clothes  were  in 
those  rags,  that  I  was  obligated  to 
pick  up  pins  out  of  the  gutter  just  to 
skewer  them  together  decent.  And 
what  am  I  now  1     Harmy,  indeed  I' 

1  Bat  how's  a  fellow  to  make  a 
beginning  ?' 

'  How  did  I  begin  V 

'  But  I  don't  think  there  are  so 
many  pins  left  in  the  gutter  now — I 
never  see  any.' 

'  That's  'cause  you  don't  look  for 
them,  my  boy.  Look  here,  young 
chap :  you  come  and  talk  to  me  at 
my  office  in  the  City;  here's  my  card, 
"  Jason  and  Co.,"  that's  me  and  my 
wife :  p'r'aps  I  may  give  you  a  wrin- 


kle or  two.' 

Jason  had  assisted  our  host  in  the 
arrangement  of  his  cellars,  and  was 
not  to  be  imposed  upon  in  the  matter 
of  claret,  so  we  had  a  bottle  or  two 
very  good ;  and  we  afterwards  went 
on  with  brandy*  and -water  in  the 
smoke-room,  till  Jason  wept  with 
emotion,  and  swore  eternal  friendship 
to  us  all. 


I  didn't  find  Jason  qnite  so  ex- 
pansive on  the  following  day.  He 
kept  me  waiting  at  his  office  an  un- 
conscionable time,  and  looked  qoits 
cross  when  he  found  I'd  been  wbil- 
ing  away  the  time  by  drinking  some 
samples  of  his  best  Amontillado. 
He  was  sorry  he  couldn't  think  of 
anything  that  would  suit  me  just 
then,  but  he'd  give  me  an  introduc- 
tion to  a  friend  of  his  somewhere  by 
Hounsditch — Mosheiraer.  He  was  a 
Jew ;  and  such  a  Jew— a  little  dirty 
chap,  with  a  nose  like  a  kidney  pu 
tatol 

'  Hach,  Jason,  Jason  !'  he  said, 
looking  at  the  note ;  '  vat  tat  turn 
rascal  vant !  Has  he  saint  me  any 
monifih?  Vat,  are  yon  his  vriendt 
You  vnnt  a  berth,  you  do,  ehl  Vat 
can  yon  do,  ehl' 

The  little  beast  catechised  me 
pretty  sharply,  and  seemed  more 
and  more  dissatisfied  every  moment 

'  It  is  Tor  Heir  von  Graf  yon  vill 
do,  mine  vriend ;  vor  a  Count,  eh, 
perhaps  t  Dat's  vat  you'll  do  vor. 
But  business!  Mein  Gott!  vat  dat 
vool  send  you  here  vor?  You  not 
von  tarn  bit  of  use  1' 

Gad,  I  thought  he  was  right.  I 
tell  you  that  the  idea  of  going  back 
unsuccessful,  and  seeing  Carry's 
blank  face — she'd  counted  so  much 
on  this  opening  in  the  City  for  me 
— and  facing  Charlie's  grim  gibes, 
was  too  much  to  bear.  I  humbled 
myself  before  that  dirty  little  Jew. 
Let  him  try  me — I  didn't  care  at 
what ;  anything  for  a  start. 
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1  Veil,  I  vill  give  you  a  chance — 
a  most  schplendid  chance,  now.  You 
shall  travel  on  commission,  eh?  You 
spik  English — you  can't  do  nothing 
else,  but  you  can  do  dat,  eh  ?  Per- 
haps you  can  open  your  mouth, 
ehP 

Yes,  I  could  do  that,  and  bite 
too,  for  that  matter. 

1  Ha,  ha !  you  got — vat  you  call 
it? — sponk,  plock.  Ha!  look  here ; 
I  make  your  vortune,  perhaps,  eh  V 

He  explained  to  me  that  he  would 
employ  me  on  commission  to  sell  a 
new  kind  of  mineral  oil,  something 
which  had  been  wonderfully  adver- 
tised. It  was  called  the  '  aluminium.' 
It  gave  a  splendid  light,  ignited 
only  at  a  very  high  temperature, 
was  free  from  smell,  &c.  &c. 

*  Now,'  said  the  Jew,  banging  a 
leather  case  on  to  the  table,  (  dis  is 
de  vay  you  do  business.  See,  you 
valk  into  de  shop.  "  Ha,  Meester 
Beerown,  I  am  going  to  sell  you 
some  of  de  vamous  aluminium.  I 
am  going  to  let  you  into  a  secret 
that  nobody  in  the  vorld  knows 
nothing  about.  Now,  you  be  very 
goot,  Mr.  Beerown,  and  bring  me 
two  leetle  saucers.  So !  Now  you 
shall  see,  eh?"  See,  you  take  de 
leetle  bottle — dis  one ;  you  put  one 
leetle  drop — ferry  leetle  drop;  it 
cost  money,  deal  of  money;  den 
you  take  one  leetle  match— crack! 
— you  strike  it,  and  den — ' 

Pouf !  The  little  drop  of  oil  ig- 
nited with  a  tiny  puff  of  flame  and 
smoke. 

'  Dat  de  nasty  dangerous  old 
paraffin !  Blow  everypoddie  to  blazes, 
eh,  perhaps !  But  you  take  the  alu- 
minium— now  you  see,  eh?  You 
fill  the  saucer  quite  vool — it  go  back 
into  the  bottle  by  and  by;  not  vaste 
money,  no,  eh  ? — then  you  take  an- 
other little  match — crack ! — see,  it 
go  out.' 

The  match  certainly  did  go  out 
with  a  fizz,  making  a  great  stench. 

'  Dere,  see  de  beautiful  new  hoil. 
Now  you  take  out  your  leetle  book. 


How  much?  Fifty  or  honterd?  How 
much  gallons  V 

It  seemed  really  very  easy,  and  I 
began  to  feel  hopeful  about  the 
thing.  After  a  long  talk  with  Mo- 
sheimer,  we  arranged  terms,  which 
were  that  I  was  to  travel  at  my  own 
expense,  and  receive  ten  per  cent 
commission  on  all  the  oil  I  sold. 

'  Mein  Gott !'  he  said,  '  you  sell 
a  honterd  pounds  a  day.  How  much 
dat  ?  Tree  t'ousand  six  honterd  a 
year,  if  it  vasn't  for  te  tarn  Son- 
days.  But,  eh,  my  tear  boy,  you 
leave  something  on  de  samples,  eh  V 

1  Sha'n't  I  take  'em  with  me  V 

'  A  teposit,  my  child — a  teposit ! 
T'ree  sovereigns,  eh  ?' 

But  that  didn't  suit  me.  I'd  leave 
my  umbrella,  if  he  liked,  as  secu- 
rity; it  was  Charlie's  as  it  hap- 
pened, but  that  didn't  matter. 

'  Ombrella !  I  vill  sell  you  an 
ombrella  as  good  as  dat,  see,  vor 
t'ree-and-six,  beautifully  lined  up  all 
de  seams.' 

'  Thankee.  I  had  one  just  like 
that  offered  me  for  eighteenpence  at 
the  corner  of  the  Haymarket  the 
other  night.  Perhaps  it  was  you, 
though  ?' 

'  No,  it  vasn't  me.  It  might  have 
been  mine  bruder,  eh,  perhaps? 
Combe,  I  vill  trust  you  as  you  are 
de  vriend  of  Jason.' 

Carry  was  delighted  when  I  re- 
turned with  the  news  of  my  appoint- 
ment, and  my  case  of  samples ;  and 
she  lent  me  a  fiver  to  pay  immediate 
expenses.  By  the  time  this  was 
spent,  I  hoped  my  '  commission' 
would  be  coming  in  fast. 

My  first  start  was  at  a  little  vil- 
lage in  Surrey,  just  to  get  my  hand 
in.  There  everything  went  off  charm- 
ingly, and  I  got  an  order  for  a  gallon 
of  oil,  value  five  shillings,  from  the 
village  shopkeeper.  The  experi- 
ment with  the  two  oils  answered 
beautifully ;  only  it  struck  me  that 
it  would  be  more  effective  if  the  ex- 
plosion came  off  at  the  end  of  the 
entertainment  instead  of  the  begin- 
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King.  The  spluttering  of  the  match 
in  the  aluminium  oil  was  rather  tame 
after  tlie  brilliancy  of  the  petroleum 
fire— an  anti-climax,  in  fact.  I  had 
this  idea  in  my  mind  when  I  put 
back  my  hottles  into  their  caee. 

There  were  some  Tery  jolly  fellows 
at  the  lied  Hind  at  wvothriagl 
that  night.  We  netted  my  first 
^commission— only  sixpence,  by  the 
way,  but  life  foqndrijon  of  who  can 
*  tell  what  a  fortune— and  bad  a  very 
men*  evening.  It  was  "hard  enough, 
though,  I  on  tell  you,  to  turn  out 
next  morning,  with  my  box  of  esnv 
plea  in  my  hand,  to  hawk  my  wares. 
I  picked*  out  the  biggest  finest  shop 
in  the  place,  and  walked  in,  looking 
as  unassuttnng  as  t  could.  It's  a 
great  misfortune  for  a  man,  mind 
you,  to  have  an  imposing  presence, 
unless  he's  got  something  to  keep  it 
up  on.  No  sooner  did  I  enter  the 
shop  than  two  or  three  young  fellows 
fell  over  one  another  in  their  eager- 
ness to  serve  me. 

'Can  I  see  Mr.  Bacon?' 

'  Certainly,  sir.  He  shall  he  in- 
formed immediately.' 

Mr.  Bacon,  a  man  of  the  most  dig- 
nified deportment,  wearing  a.  great 
deal  of  long  whisker,  but  having  lost 
all  his  front  hair,  came  up,  making 
elaborate  bows. 

'  Will  you  do  me  the  honour,  sir, 
to  walk  into  my  private  office? — 
James,  take  this  gentleman's  case. 
— May  I  have  the  pleasure  of  offer- 
ing you  any  refreshment — glass  of 
sherry,  now  T 

'  Delighted,'  I  said ;  and  Mr. 
Bacon  produced  a  bottle  of  sherry, 
and  we  sat  hobnobbing  for  a  few 
moments,  I  thinking  all  the  while 
that  it  wasn't  such  a  bad  sort  of 
calling  this,  in  which  everybody 
treated  you  with  so  much  considera- 
tion. 

'  I  think  I  can  guess  the  nature 
of  your  business,'  said  Mr.  Bacon, 
with  a  knowing  smile.  '  I  had  a  tele- 
gram from  your  friend,  saying  that  I 
might  expect  yon.' 


Thai  was  Tery  thoosrhiJnl  of  Mo- 

Bheimer  too. 

'May  I  -rentaiB  to  hope  that  my 
visit  will  he  *  successful  one  f 

'  O,  there's  an  opening,  no  noaht 
—an  "f,;'^rJ  sir.  Bat  I'm  wasting 
your  valuable  time.  Ton  would  an 
doubt  like  to  be  mtrodoeed  to  some 
of  our  leading  people  f 

'I  shall  be  very  glad;  bat  flat  I 
should  like  to  explain  to  yon     ah, 

'  Your  views,  air.  Yea,  I  may  say 
that  I  am  the  leading  man  in  onr  hns 
in  tine  town;  and  no  doubt  we  anaQ 
find  on  rtelree  to  agree  pretty  wan. 
We've  the  same  end  in  view,  sir— 
same  end  in  view.  The  terms  are 
the  main  point,  if  you'll  excuse  my 
mention  ing  it  so  abruptly — the  tanas, 
my  dear  air.' 

'  Sir,'  said  I, '  such  is  my  confid- 
ence in  y  on  r  character  and  position, 
that  I  will  leave  those  almost  entire- 
ly to  Jon.  Prompt  cash  is  my  nana) 
way  of  transacting  business.' 

'  Nothing  like  it,  sir,  nothing  like 
it,'  said  sir.  Bacon,  beaming  all  over. 
'  That  smoothes  all  difficulties.  Now 
we  may  go  to  business.' 

He  was  evidently  a  valuable  cus- 
tomer this. 

'  I  should  like,  in  the  first  in- 
stance,' I  said,  '  to  make  a  little 
experiment.  I  wish  to  convince  yon, 
that  not  only  do  we  provide. the  ut- 
most illuminating  power,  but  slso 
the  most  perfect  safety.' 

'  Exactly.  Just  my  sentiments. 
Enlightenment  combined  with  safety. 
Progress  on  Conservative  principles.' 

I  couldn't  exactly  see  his  drift, 

'  Will  you  permit  me  to  have  the 
use  of  a  couple  of  saucers? 

Mr.  Bacon  looked  at  me  as  if  he 
thought  I  were  slightly  cracked; 
but  he  presently  brought  the  two 
saucers. 

'  Now,  sir,'  said  I,  unlocking  a 
case  and  taking  out  a  bottle, '  yon 
observe  I  pour  a  few  drops  of  this 
liquid  into  this  saucer,  and'— taking 
a  box  of  wax  matches  from  my  pocket 
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— *  I  apply  a  light/  Crack,  fut ;  the 
experiment  had  failed,  the  light  was 
extinguished ;  I  was  dreadfully  dis- 
concerted. At  the  very  opening  of 
my  career  to  commence  with  failure 
was  too  disheartening.  Neverthe- 
less, I  would  put  a  good  face  on  the 
matter. 

*  Evidently  the  saucer  was  damp ; 
never  mind,  the  liquid  would  have 
exploded,  had  it  been  put  into  a  per- 
fectly dry  receiver.  But  with  our 
article,  sir,  you  have  perfect  and  ab- 
solute security.    See !' 

I  poured  the  saucer  full  of  the 
liquid  number  two,  struck  a  light. 

Crack,  pouf !  A  great  volume  of 
smoke  and  flame  burst  out  in  front 
of  me,  the  flasks  of  combustibles  in 
the  leather  case  also  caught  alight, 
and  the  whole  thing  exploded  with 
a  tremendous  roar.  I  saw  the  glass 
partition  shattered  and  hurled  into 
the  shop ;  I  saw  the  shopmen  flying 
for  their  lives;  I  saw  poor  Bacon 
lying  in  a  heap  on  his  hearthrug. 

At  the  sight  of  him  lying  there  I 
recovered  the  use  of  my  limbs,  and 
ran  to  raise  him.  His  face  was  co- 
vered with  his  hands,  and  I  trembled 
as  I  drew  them  gently  away,  fearing 
to  see  some  shocking  disfiguring 
wound. 

The  dreadful  liquid — it  must  have 
been  the  awful  example,  the  bad  pa- 
raffin I  had  lighted  so  recklessly — 
the  dreadful  liquid  had  done  its  work: 
the  whole  of  one  side  of  Mr.  Bacon's 
whiskers  had  been  singed  off  as  closely 
as  if  done  with  an  iron.  The  smell 
of  burnt  hair  overpowered  even  the 
horrible  fumes  of  the  oil. 

'  Sir,'  he  said,  when  he  recovered 
his  speech — beyond  driving  out  the 
front  of  the  offices,  and  burning  the 
table-cloth  and  carpet,  the  explosion 
had  done  no  farther  damage — '  sir, 
this  is  too  much.  How  could  you  ? 
how  could  you  V 


1  Haven't  I  suffered  too  V  I  cried 
hoarsely.  '  Wasn't  I  nearly  knocked 
to  pieces  ?  Aren't  my  samples  all 
destroyed  ?' 

'  Samples  !'  roared  Mr.  Bacon r 
1  samples  !  what  do  you  mean  ?  Ain't 
you  Captain  the  Honourable  Arbour 
as  is  come  about  the  election  ?' 

'  No,  I'm  a  traveller  in  the  oil 
trade,  seeking  your  orders.' 

'  What !'  he  shouted,  *and  have  I 
been  humbugging  about,  and  blown 
to  hatoms  almost  by  a  blank-blank 
adjective  hawking  pedlar  V 

But  there  are  limits  to  human  en- 
durance, just  as,  at  a  certain  degree 
of  heat,  water  flies  off  into  steam ;  so, 
at  a  certain  amount  of^provocation,  a 
man  ceases  to  be  rational  and  be- 
comes a  raging  beast.  The  next  five 
minutes  were  a  blank  to  me. 

When  I  recovered  consciousness  I 
found  myself  lying  on  the  floor  of  the 
commercial-room  of  the  Red  Hind. 
Waiter  and  boots  were  bending  over 
me  compassionately. 

*  Well,  sir,  do  you  feel  a  little  bet- 
ter now,  sir  ?  Yes,  sir ;  that's  right, 
sir.  You  fought  very  well,  sir.  Yes, 
sir ;  quite  a  treat  to  see  you,  sir ; 
quite  reminded  me  of  poor  Sayers,  sir, 
— yes,  sir.  There  was  too  many  of'em 
at  you,  sir,  altogether.  Me  and  boots 
could  hardly  get  you  away  from  them, 
sir.  Wet,  sir  ?  Yes,  no  doubt  you 
are,  sir.  It  was  the  fire-hengine,  sir. 
He  squirted  over  the  whole  lot  of 
you,  sir.  It  was  the  smoke,  sir,  as 
was  so  thick,  they  couldn't  see  what 
they  was  doing  of,  sir.  A  little  brandy 
cold  would  be  the  best  thing  under 
the  circumstances,  sir.  Cold  brandy, 
sir  ?  yes,  sir.  Shall  boots  go  for  your 
samples,  sir? 

'  He'll  have  to  get  a  balloon,'  I 
said  faintly. 

It  was  my  last  joke ;  I  have  never 
smiled  since. 


SOUL  FOR  SOUL 


O  eves,  that  pierce  nic  through  and  through, 

And  draw  my  very  soul  away, 
Your  sunshine  may  not  lill  my  life, 

NorHuro  my  darkness  into  day. 
l)ear  eyes,  you  are  not  made  for  me — 
Must  I  from  your  enchantments  flee? 

0  voice,  whose  cniknee,  rieli  and  low, 

Stirs  my  frail  being  to  its  core ; 
Whose  accents  thrill  my  soul  with  hope, 

Which  reason  quenches  evermore. 
Dear  voice,  I  dare  not  love  thy  tone — 
Thou  never  canst  be  mine  alone. 

0  band,  that  lies  so  warm  in  mine, 

Whose  hold  is  firm  as  hold  of  death, 

1  shrink  from  thine  assuring  clasp, 

Although  it  speaks  of  love  and  faith. 
Dear  hand,  that  touch  is  not  for  me; 
Unloose  thine  hold — let  me  go  free. 

(J  lips,  that  bent  to  greet  my  own, 

And  seal  them  with  a  promise  true, 
Can  pledge  so  sacred  have  been  sin  7 

Must  I  too  bid  farewell  to  you  T 
Dear  lips,  for  this  world  'twere  too  sweet 
That  you  and  I  should  often  meet. 

0  heart,  that  understands  so  well 

All  that  my  heart  longs  to  disclose, 
Upon  that  faithful  resting-place 

This  wearied  head  will  ne'er  repose. 
Dear  heart,  how  gladly  would  I  bear 
One  half  the  griefs  that  rankle  there ! 

O  soul,  that  sprung  to  meet  my  own 

As  though  it  recognised  its  lot, 
Must  my  soul's  portals  close  on  thee  7 

Could  it  exist  where  thou  wert  not? 
Ah,  no!  Fate  here  forbids  control; 
Take  all,  but  leave  me  soul  for  soul  I 

FLORENCE  MARRY  AT. 


DR.  DEADSHOT  AND  HIS  LITTLE  CONSIGNMENT 


BY  WALTER  THORNBURY 


I.   THE  AVATAR  OF  THE  DOCTOR. 

Our  vessel  was  ready  to  start;  and 
Captain  Benson,  leaning  over  the 
side  nearest  the  gate  leading  into  the 
dock,  was  looking  out  eagerly  for 
the  last  passenger.  The  cargo  was 
in  the  hold,  the  fresh  meat  and  ve- 
getables had  just  arrived ;  we  only 
stayed  for  our  one  more  passenger, 
and  the  Black  Hawk  would  slip  out 
of  the  dock-gates,  spread  her  broad 
white  wings,  and  begin  her  long 
flight  to  Singapore. 

The  captain,  naturally  a  bluff  ir- 
ritable kind  of  man,  was  losing  his 
temper  fast,  for  the  owners,  angry 
at  some  unavoidable  delay  in  the 
stowing,  had  insisted  on  our  sailing 
on  a  Friday. 

*  If  that  fellow,  whatever  his  name 
is,  don't  come  in  ten  minutes  more 
by  the  clock  over  the  gate,'  burst 
out  the  captain,  '  though  his  faro  is 
paid,  off  I  go  as  sure  as  my  name  is 
Robinson.  It's  bad  enough  to  have 
to  sail  on  a  Friday,  without  losing 
another  twenty-four  hours  pottering 
about  here.  What  is  the  d —  fel- 
low's name,  Mr.  Rawlins  ?' 

The  first  mate,  who  held  the  list 
of  the  passengers  and  cargo  in  his 
hand,  being  thus  appealed  to,  ran 
down  the  paper  with  his  rough 
brown  finger. 

'  Deadshot  (Julius  Caesar),  14 
St.  Peter's-churchyard,  Rotherhithe. 
Fifty-four  barrels  of  the  Immortal 
Patagonian  Pills,  for  Singapore.' 

'Quack,  quack!'  at  that  moment 
went  one  of  the  live  ducks  we  had 
taken  on  board,  at  which  every  one 
laughed. 

'  Four  minutes  past  twelve,'  cried 
the   captain  to  the  man  standing 


ready  to  seize  the  shore-rope  when  it 
should  be  flung  to  us.  'Are  you 
ready  there,  forward  ?' 

'  Ay,  ay,  sir  !'  shouted  the  man. 

'  Stay,  here  he  is — belay  there  1' 
cried  the  captain.  At  that  very  mo- 
ment a  black  mourning  coach,  driven 
by  a  red-nosed  man  in  black,  and 
drawn  by  a  long  bony  black  horse 
with  a  long  professional-looking  tail, 
whirled  through  the  gate  and  drove 
smartly  up  towards  the  vessel. 

The  door  flew  open,  and  out  step- 
ped a  tall  lank  person,  with  a  long 
brown  face,  and  green  spectacles  be- 
striding a  long  German  professor's 
sort  of  nose.  He  was  dressed  in 
seedy  black,  and  a  long  blue  cloak 
with  a  ram's-wool  collar,  and  car- 
ried in  his  hand  a  large  crape  hat- 
band, a  new  pair  of  black  kid  gloves, 
and  a  pair  of  well-worn  saddle-bags. 
After  him  scrambled  out  a  black 
servant,  carrying  a  medicine-chest, 
and  a  round  parcel  suspiciously  like 
a  pestle  and  mortar. 

'  A  thousand  apologies,  honoured 
sir,'  said  Dr.  Deadshot,  for  that 
eminent  practitioner  it  soon  proved 
to  be, — *  a  thousand  apologies  for  my 
breach  of  etiquette.  Detained  by 
professional  engagement;  paying  the 
last  act  of  respect  to  worthy  patient 
who  had  lived  for  years — in  fact,  al- 
most subsisted — on  our  glorious  in- 
fusion of  the  Madagascar  squill.  De- 
tained the  coach  to  bring  me  round 
here.  Diluculo  surgere  saluberrimum 
est;  emollit  more3,  nee  situt  esseferos. 
Pardon  my  addressing  yon  in  a  learned 
language,  which  use  has  made  almost 
second  nature.  As  Horace  says,  Cras 
i  tig  ens  iterabimus  (rquor, —  To-mor- 
row we  traverse  the  great  deep.  My 
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dear  sir,  I  am  very  proud  to  make 
your  acquaintance.' 

So  saying,  the  learned  doctor 
strode  up  the  plank  that  led  into 
the  vessel  with  the  greatest  gang 
froid}  and  shook  hands  warmly  with 
the  captain  and  all  the  passengers. 

'  My  fare,  sir,  if  you  please  f  shout- 
ed the  driver  of  the  sable  vehicle. 

.  The  doctor  looked  round  with 
mild  astonishment,  not  unmixed  with 
regret,  at  the  man's  somewhat  stem 
and  almost  suspicious  vehemence. 

1  Driver,'  said  he,—'  driver  of  that 
grave  but  professional  vehicle,  yoa 
have  deserved  well  of  your  country; 
behold  your  honorarium.' 

The  driver,  beholding  only  a  shit 
ling,  grew  unbecomingly  violent. 

1  You're  a  pretty  fellow,'  said  he, 
following  has  fere  up  into  the  ves- 
sel, <  to  bring  me  all  the  way  from 
Kenial-green  cemetery  to  these  'ere 
dockft  for  a  shilling !  Look  here.  X 
want  five  bob,  that's  what  I  want ; 
five  bob,  that's  my  charge.' 

1 Observe  the  violence,'  said  the 
doctor,  addressing  us,  'superinduced 
by  a  heated  state  of  the  epigastric 
region,  caused  by  alcoholic  excess. — 
The  charge,'  he  said,  turning  to  the 
driver,  '  at  first  suggested  by  cu- 
pidity, has  been  urged  with  intern* 
perance;  on  that  ground  I  refuse 
to  pay.  Try  one  of  my  pills  night 
and  morning;  agents,  Sexton  and 
Co.,  St.  PauTs-churchyard. — Boat- 
swain, remove  this  clamorous  man. 
— For  black  eye,  probably  given  you 
by  sailor  in  act  of  removal,  use  our 
Perpetual  Panacea  Liniment,  three- 
and-six  the  bottle ;  agents,  Coffin 
and  Co.,  Mile- end-road.  God  bless 
you ;  and  if  for  ever,  still  for  ever, 
fare  thee  well !' 

<  What's  all  this  ?  We  can  have 
none  of  this  disturbance  here;  put 
that  man  out  of  the  ship  !'  cried  the 
captain;  and  as  the  driver  mani- 
fested a  desire  to  inflict  injury  on 
the  doctor,  the  driver  was  instantly 
hustled  down  the  plank  by  three  ro- 
bust 6ailors. 


1  Dont  take  none  of  Ida  stm%  any 
of  you,'  shouted  the  driver  from 
below,  red  with  rage,  and  shaking 
his  fist  at  us;  'he's  half  filled  one 
cemetery  already  1  Yah,  *uftek! 
yah,  old  bolus !  Where's  my  four 
shillings t  Cheat  a  poor  driver! 
I'm  ashamed  of  yer  1  Ionlywkh 
I'd  broken  your  scraggy  cU  neck! 
Yahl* 

'Sethowtheecoesaivettaeafia- 

perfecUy  pwifiadL  quite/  wM  the 

vessel,  sod  appealing  to  us  all, 'dV 
terk>ratee  the  whole  moral  nature.  I 
leave  that  class  o£  my  countryme* 
with  little  regret;  whareaa  the  inha* 
bttaata  of  Rothcrhiiha,  though  lost 
to  sight,  will  be  to  memory  deer, 
even  though  not  ao  unhealthy  as 
medical  men  of  a  Ism  nhflanihropio 
kind  than  myself  might  deoba.' 

I  discovered  afterwaria  that  the 
doctor,  in  his  hurry  to  benefit  fiesk 
parts  of  the  world  with  his  immortal 
medicines,  had  forgotten  to  settle 
several 
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The  doctor  soon  became  a  fa- 
vourite with  the  captain,  officers, 
and  passengers.  He  was  chatty, 
talkative,  amusingly  pedantic,  end 
full  of  a  Micawberish  self-conceit 
which  was  as  amusing  as  his  pro- 
found belief  in  his  Patagonian  pills. 

'  Well,  doctor,  and  what  have 
you  been  up  to  all  the  morning?' 
said  the  captain  at  dinner  the  tenth 
day  out.  '  We  heard  your  pestle  go- 
ing as  steady  as  a  clock-beat' 

'  I'm  trying,  captain,  to  prepare  a 
lozenge,  which  shall  contain  within 
the  compass  of  half  a  cubic  inch  the 
nourishment  requisite  for  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  meals.  The  re- 
sult of  this  discovery  will  be  that 
armies  will  be  able  to  carry  with 
them  the  nourishment  requisite  for 
a  whole  campaign;  that  aeronauts 
will  be  able  to  cruise  for  several 
years  without  revisiting  the  earth; 
and  that  ships  may  use  much  of  the 
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room  now  devoted  to  provisions  for 
more  reimbursing  goods.' 

'  I  only  wish,  doctor,  you  could  in- 
rent  some  pills  to  kill  the  infernal 
cockroaches/  said  the  captain,  be- 
hind whose  chair  I  was  standing; 
*  that  would  be  something  like  an 
invention !  You  projectors  always  fly 
too  high.  Every  profession  has  its 
tricks.  Now  come,  doctor,  you  don't 
really  mean  to  tell  us  that  there  was 
ever  really  a  Bishop  of  Barbadoes 
cured  of  an  indisposition  to  all  mental 
exertion  bv  a  liberal  use  of  the  Pata- 
gonian  pills?  Was  there  ever  a  Lord 
Sleepydon  who  restored  his  dilapi- 
dated liver  of  ten  years'  standing  by 
Patagonian  pills  ?  And  if  the  pills 
sell  14,000,000  boxes  a  year,  pray 
what  are  you  off  to  Singapore  for  V 

1  Now  then,  doctor !'  cried  all  the 
other  passengers. 

'  Medicine,  gentlemen,'  said  the 
doctor  with  exquisite  gravity,  helping 
himself  to  sherry  as  he  spoke,  '  is  a 
profession  entered  upon  from  other 
motives  than  mere  cash.  I  tore 
myself  from  Botherhithe  to  go  to 
Singapore,  induced  by  that  inner 
voice  that  sends  the  patriot  to  the 
battle-field,  the  discoverer  to  the 
lonely  Pole,  the  geologist  to  the 
mountain  crag,  the  philanthropist  to 
the  home  of  misery.  I  wish  to  spread 
this  favoured  medicine  wherever  man 
has  trodden.  Wherever  man  has 
reared  his  hut,  there  the  Patagonian 
pills  shall  search  him  out.' 

Somebody  laughed. 

'  Yes,  I  will  say,  in  despite  of 
the  sneerer,  that  if  I  had  means  to 
reach  the  nearest  star — its  exact 
name  at  this  moment  I  forget — I 
would  ascend  even  there  with  the 
Immortal  Patagonian  Pill,  and  dis- 
seminate aloft  the  blessings  of  this 
glorious  antidote  of  sorrow  and  suf- 
fering. I  would  scatter  my  circu- 
lars on  every  breeze,  convinced  that 
wherever  they  fell,  they  would  waft  a 
heirloom  invaluable  to  posterity,  and 
beneficial  to  every  race.  No  vessel 
should  pass  from  any  port  without 


carrying  these  circulars  pasted  on 
its  side  and  sails ;  the  Pyramids — 
nay,  the  very  Alps — should  be  im- 
pressed with  the  eloquent  words  of 
my  Patagonian  pill  advertisement; 
on  the  farthest  shores  of  Africa  I 
would  let  fly  certain  pigeons,  to 
whose  wings  circulars  in  several  ne- 
gro languages  should  be  attached, 
to  spread  its  blessings  into  the  centre 
of  that  enormous  continent.     I — ' 

'  Take  some  more  wine,  doctor,' 
said  the  captain ;  '  you  must  be  out 
of  breath.  Do  you  ever  take  your 
own  pills?' 

'I  take  no  medicine  now,'  said 
the  doctor,  '  thank  God,  except  dry 
sherry,  the  Immortal  Pills  taken  in 
early  youth  have  so  fortified  my  con- 
stitution against  all  disease.  Do  you 
know  my  ultimate  aims,  captain,  in 
relation  to  the  Patagonian  pills  ?' 

The    doctor,    having   had    quite 
enough  wine,  was  rather  more  elo- 
quent and  diffuse  than  usual  on  the 
subject  of  his  hobby. 
'     « No.' 

« Then  I  will  tell  you.  The  estab- 
lishment in  every  nation  of  hospitals 
where  these  pills  are  to  be  given 
away  gratis  to  all  comers.  I  would 
prohibit  the  use  of  all  other  medi- 
cines, and  should  merely  demand  a 
small  royalty  on  each  box.  Any 
medical  man  prescribing  any  other 
medicine  should  forfeit  his  permis- 
sion to  practise.  The  science  thus 
simplified  would  make  tremendous 
strides.  Death  might  still  knock, 
as  Horace  says,  with  equal  hand  at 
the  tabernas  pauperum  et  regumque 
turres ;  still  the  duration  of  human 
life  would  be,  to  say  the  least, 
doubled.  In  a  century's  time  men 
of  eighty  would  be  thought  in  the 
first  bloom  of  youth,  and  persons 
of  one  hundred- and- twenty  in  their 
prime.  Thus  the  world  would  go 
on  at  a  tremendous  rate  of  progress ; 
and  all  I  should  ask  for  would  be 
a  statue  in  every  great  city  in  the 
known  globe,  a  small  royalty  on  every 
box  for  the  benefit  of  myself  and  my 
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posterity,  and  my  portrait  on  every 
lid,  out  of  common  gratitude  to  the 
inventor.' 

'Take  some  more  wine,  doctor,' 
said  the  cruel  captain. — '  Mr.  John- 
son, why  do  yon  keep  the  bottle  at 
your  elbow  V 

'The  secret  of  these  pills,'  said 
the  doctor,  wanning  with  his  sub- 
ject, '  is  that  they  at  once  lessen  phy- 
sical decay,  and  supply  all  it  needs 
to  replace  loss  by  daily  wear  and 
tear.  The  result  is  an  excess  over 
daily  expenditure.  The  hair  ceases 
to  fall— ' 

The  captain  fixed  his  eye  on  a  bald 
region  of  the  doctor's  head. 

'  Yes,  true;  I  began  the  pills  a  little 
too  late.  The  pills  prevent  decay, 
but  do  not  replace  what  is  lost,  sir. 
They  will  not  give  a  man,  for  example, 
brains,  though  they  will  prevent  a 
diminution  of  cerebral  force.  The 
use  of  these  pills  should  be  compul- 
sory. The  benefited  nation,  taking 
so  wise  a  precaution,  would  never 
reproach  the  well-intentioned  govern- 
ment that  advocated,  urged,  and 
finally  enforced  the  scheme.  Sick- 
ness would  disappear ;  the  sexton 
would  bury  his  useless  spade ;  every 
one's  temper  would  improve ;  and 
universal  litigation  would  change  to 
universal  benevolence.  Xo  more 
soldiers,  no  more  lawyers,  no  more 
sextons,  no  more — ' 

Here  the  doctor  rose  to  give 
force  to  his  sentence,  but  finding  him- 
self unsteady,  seized  at  the  table- 
cloth for  assistance ;  the  result  of 
which  was,  that  he  eventually  nearly 
dragged  down  all  the  decanters  and 
glasses,  but  was  prevented  by  a 
simultaneous  haul  on  the  part  of  the 
captain  opposite  and  his  right  and 
left  man ;  upon  which  the  doctor 
challenged  to  mortal  combat  every 
one  who  denied  the  infallibility  of 
the  Royal  Immortal  Patagonian  Pills, 
and  calling  out,  *  Steward,  your  arm,' 
took  hold  of  me,  and  with  extreme 
gravity  stalked  to  his  cabin,  where 
he  instantly  turned  in. 


1  A  good  fellow  the  doctor,  after 
all,'  the  captain  was  saying  when 
I  returned;  '  and  the  best  of  it  is,  I 
don't  think  he  really  knows  he  is  a 
humbug.' 

'  A  regular  old  double-dyed  fox, 
I  say;  and  the  men  all  call  him 
Old  Nick's  brother-in-law,'  said  the 
first  mate  to  a  passenger  next  me, 
who  cordially  agreed  with  him. 

III.    IN  TROUBLE. 

We  had  been  three  weeks  out — 
the  last  week  bad  weather — when 
one  evening  the  doctor  startled  every- 
body on  deck  by  expressing  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  captain  was  a  good 
deal  out  of  his  reckoning.  The 
captain,  who  was  lighting  his  cigar 
at  the  doctor's,  puffed  furiously  at 
this,  then  broke  out  into  a  scornful 
laugh. 

1  Well,  come,  I  like  that;  doctor ! 
You  know  a  good  deal  of  languages 
— a  plaguey  sight  more  than  I  ever 
did  or  ever  shall — you  have  invented 
this  extraordinary  pill  that  is  to  kill 
or  cure  every  one ;  you  tell  a  good 
story ;  you  play  the  violin  very 
handily ;  but  when  you  come  here, 
and  tell  me  how  to  navigate  my  vessel, 
that  is  coming  it  rather  too  strong.— 
What  do  you  say,  Mr.  Rawlings  V 

Mr.  Rawlings,  the  mate,  laughed 
bitterly,  and  remarked  it  was  indeed 
just  a  trifle  too  strong. 

The  doctor  made  no  reply,  but 
tucked  the  violin  under  his  chin,  and 
playing  a  bar  or  two  of  *  Caller  her- 
ring,' that  chef<Toeuvre  of  Neil  Gow's, 
laid  the  violin  on  his  left  knee,  and 
began  to  screw  up  a  refractory  string. 

*  Semper  dormitat  Ilomerus,'  he 
said  at  last  coolly  ;  '  excuse  a  quota- 
tion from  the  Latin  language ;  a> 
Pope  finely  says,  "  To  err  is  human, 
to  forgive  divine."  I  have  been  to 
Singapore  before  to  disseminate  the 
Royal  Patagonians,  which  unfor- 
tunately did  not  go  down  with  the 
Hindoos  as  I  could  have  wished ;  I 
have  also  learnt  at  leisure  moments 
a  little  navigation;  and  I  tell  you, 
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my  worthy  and  excellent  Palinnrus, 
that  we've  got  too  far  to  the  west.' 

*  Too  far  to  the  deuce  !'  said  the 
captain.  '  You'll  perhaps  tell  me 
next  you  made  an  observation  this 
very  morning. ' 

'  The  very  observation  I  was  go- 
ing to  make/  said  the  doctor.  '  The 
sun  showed  for  a  moment  above 
meridian.  It  is  from  that  observa- 
tion I  draw  my  data.  It  has  been 
misty  since  then/ 

1 0,  indeed  !'  said  the  captain.  '  Per- 
haps you'd  like  to  take  the  command.' 

'  If  I  took  it,  my  dear  sir,  I  should 
instantly  steer  several  points  to  the 
east  ;  you'll  excuse  the  freedom  of 
my  remark.' 

*  Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  man, 
Rawlings  ?    Only  just  hear  him !' 

'I  hear  him,'  said  Rawlings,  with 
due  emphasis ;  '  and  I  should  like  to 
set  him  reefing  in  a  gale  of  wind.' 

1 1  daresay  you  would,  my  dear 
young  friend  ;  but  I  should  be  more 
useful  at  the  helm.' 

'  0,  I  suppose  you'll  say  next  you 
can  steer  too,'  growled  the  captain. 

*  Yes,  a  little.  I  yachted  a  good 
deal  when  I  was  establishing  my 
agency  at  Cuba.' 

'  Ever  been  in  a  gale  round  the 
Horn  V  inquired  the  mate. 

'  Twice.  The  squills  at  Patagonia 
are  of  the  finest  description.  There 
I  found  one  ingredient  of  my  pills 
— no,  it  was  not  squills,  Mr.  Raw- 
lings.  We're  going  to  have  a  rough 
night  of  it.' 

The  captain  said  nothing,  but  went 
on  deck.  He  returned  in  ten  min- 
utes, looking  rather  grave. 

'  Rawlings,'  said  he,  '  I  have  quite 
decided  to  steer  a  point  to  the  east. 
We're  a  little  out,  somehow.  The 
boatswain  says  there  was  a  land  bird 
on  the  rigging  this  morning,  and 
there  shouldn't  have  been.  There 
ought  to  be  no  land  nearer  now  than 
the  Incognita  Islands.  —  Steward, 
you  can  bring  the  soup.' 

Dinner  was  just  served,  and  I  was 
rinsing  a  wine-glass  at  a  side-table, 


when  the  vessel  struck  heavily  on  a 
reef.  Such  a  crash !  I  thought  it 
was  all  over  with  us,  and  that  the 
vessel  was  going  to  break  up  at  once. 

The  doctor  was  the  only  cool  per- 
son. 

'  The  great  coral  reef,  half  a  mile 
off  the  south-eastern  of  the  Incog- 
nita Islands,1  he  said ;  and  gave  the 
latitude  and  longitude.  *  Thought 
we  were  too  far  west.  I'll  take  a 
glass  of  wine,  and  then  take  my  turn 
at  the  pumps.' 

IV.    ON  THE  REEF. 

The  horror  of  that  scene  I  will 
not  describe :  the  rush  of  fright- 
ened men,  the  frantic  toil  at  the 
pumps,  the  roar  of  the  wind,  the  fury 
of  the  breakers  that  swept  over  us 
as  the  gale  began  to  rise.  We  had 
jammed  so  firm  on  the  reef,  that 
a  sharp  point  of  rock  filled  the 
hole  it  had  made,  and  prevented 
the  leak  being  instantaneously  dan- 
gerous. If  the  sea  only  fell,  and  we 
could  get  out  the  boats,  there  was 
still  hope  to  reach  the  nearest  island, 
that  now  showed  in  a  line  of  surf 
under  the  mist  that  rose  for  an  in- 
stant at  sunset,  and  then  sank  into 
the  darkness.  The  boats  would  not 
live  a  moment  in  such  a  sea.  If 
the  vessel  lifted  off  the  rock,  we 
should  be  drowned  in  a  jiffy.  We 
took  our  turn  in  gangs  at  the 
pumps,  and  worked  like  madmen. 
That  was  our  only  hope.  About 
midnight  my  gang  was  relieved,  and 
we  were  advised  to  turn  in ;  so  I 
and  the  doctor,  quite  worn  out,  went 
together  to  get  a  glass  of  spirits 
and  any  food  we  could  find.  Ajb  my 
cabin  was  under  water,  the  doctor 
offered  me  a  berth  in  his. 

*  If  this  gale  continues,'  he  said, 
tucking  one  long  leg  over  the  other, 
as  he  munched  gravely  at  a  biscuit 
and  some  cold  meat,  *  there  won't  be 
a  man  of  us  alive  in  the  morning. 
I  know  these  islands  pretty  well  by 
description.  A  brother  of  mine  was 
once  wrecked  here,  and  was  kept 
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some  months  by  the  ignorant  but 
hospitable  inhabitants.  He  is  now 
an  agent  for  the  Patagonian  pills  in 
Constantinople.  I  learned,  indeed,  a 
good  deal  of  the  language  from  him. 
Thank  God,  he  will  continue  to 
spread  the  blessings  of  the  pills 
oyer  the  world.  In  these  emergen- 
cies I  always  take  a  Patagonian; 
I  advise  you,  Davis,  to  do  the  same. 
I  do  not  mind,  at  this  juncture, 
mentioning  that  there  is  a  strong 
narcotic  ingredient  in  them,  which 
at  all  events  will  render  us  uncon- 
scious that  we  are  being  drowned.  I 
advise  you  to  take  a  Patagonian; 
you'll  be  asleep  in  five  minutes.  We 
sha'n't  be  wanted  yet.  Good-night* 
The  doctor  took  a  pill,  and  handed 
me  one.  In  a  few  minutes  we  were 
both  fast  asleep. 

V.  THE  DAY  AFTER  THE  STORM. 

When  I  awoke  all  was  quiet  as 
the  grave.  I  rubbed  my  eyes.  The 
doctor  was  gone.  The  wind  was 
down.  There  was  no  jangle  of  voices, 
no  shout  of  command,  no  clank  at 
the  pumps.  The  sunlight  fell  brightly 
on  the  doctor's  blue  cloak  with  the 
ram's-wool  collar,  that  hung  on  a 
nail  by  the  port- hole.  The  only 
sound  was  the  quiet  ripple  of  the  sea 
against  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  I 
must  have  been  dreaming.  But  no ; 
there  were  the  crumbs  of  the  doc- 
tor's biscuit  on  the  floor,  and  there 
were  his  saddle-bags. 

In  a  moment  I  leaped  up,  and  ran 
into  the  next  cabin.  There  was  no 
one — only  an  empty  spirit-bottle  and 
a  telescope.  As  I  stood  there,  dumb 
with  astonishment  at  the  apparent 
desertion  of  the  vessel  and  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  storm,  I  heard  some 
one  in  the  saloon  playing  *  Hope 
told  a  flattering  tale,'  followed  by  a 
bar  or  two  of  the  *  Bay  of  Biscay.' 
I  ran  into  the  room,  and  found  the 
doctor  sitting  alone,  with  all  the 
dignity  of  a  chairman,  at  the  head  of 
the  long  table.  A  decanter  of  sherry 
stood  by  his  side,  and  he  was  a\\  the 


better  for  the  glass  or  two  he  had 
evidently  taken. 

'Davis/  said  he,  'sole  compan- 
ion, partner  of  my  fame,  we  are 
deserted.  The  scoundrels  have  left 
us  here  on  the  wreck  all  blooming 
alone.  As  I  always  sleep  with  one 
ear  open,  I  heard  them  letting  out 
the  boats,  and  went  to  take  my  place 
and  book  one  for  you.  They  took 
off  the  money  and  the  ship's  papers, 
but,  I  need  scarcely  say,  left  the 
Patagonian  pills — the  greatest  trea- 
sure of  all,  the  incomparable  pills — 
behind  to  perish.  I  waved  my  lily 
hand.  The  captain,  worthy  fellow, 
wanted  to  put  back ;  but  the  sailors 
cried  out  that  I  was  the  Jonah  that 
had  done  all  the  mischief,  that  I  was 
old  Harry  himself,  and  other  offen- 
sive language  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. The  mate  also,  in  the  second 
boat,  would  have  waited  for  me; 
but  that  matchless  rascal  my  black 
servant  shouted  that  I  had  poisoned 
ever  so  many  people  at  Stratford-le- 
Bow,  and  that  I  was  running  away 
from  justice,  which  is  an  infernal  lie; 
for  the  pills  agreed  with  everybody 
but  one  old  churchwarden,  who  re- 
venged himself  by  never  paying  his 
bill.  So  here  we  are ;  but  it's  calm, 
my  boy,  and  I  am  at  the  helm.  It's 
only  half  a  mile  to  shore ;  the  ma- 
terials for  a  raft  are  at  hand  ;  we 
can  get  the  Royal  Immortal  Pata- 
gonian Pills  out  of  the  hold  ;  and 
the  inhabitants  here  restrict  them- 
selves, except  on  certain  festivals, 
to  a  fish  diet.  Come,  we  must 
be  stirring,  for  fear  the  wind  rises 
again.  I  intend  to  represent  my- 
self to  the  inhabitants  as  a  great 
magician,  sent  by  the  sea-gods  to 
reign  over  them. — N.B.  I  have  rea- 
son to  suppose  there  is  gold  to  be 
found  in  the  island.  I  shall  repre- 
sent the  pills  as  securing  those  who 
take  enough  of  them  from  every 
mortal  disease.  My  young  friend,  I 
shall  sell  everyone  of  them  for  three 
hundred  times  its  weight  in  gold- 
dust.  Such  is  my  programme.  Come 
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to  the  rafV— to  the  raft.  If  the  re- 
sources  of  social  life  are  cut  off  from 
us,  the  treasures  of  hope  are  still 
our  own.' 

Nothing  could  damp  the  doctor's 
courage,  or  restrain  his  loquacity.  In 
a  very  short  time  we  had  constructed 
a  serviceable  raft  of  spars,  to  which 
we  lashed  all  the  valuables  we  could 
find,  some  provisions,  and  a  suit  of 
uniform  that  had  belonged  to  one  of 
the  passengers.  We  then,  by  a  good 
deal  of  wading  in  the  hold,  fished  up 
fifteen  barrels  of  the  Patagonians, 
and  lashed  them  to  the  sides  of  the 
raft  We  managed  to  rig  a  small 
mast  with  a  square  sail;  and  the 
doctor  was  delighted.  As  we  drifted 
slowly  towards  land,  my  extraordin- 
ary friend  played  *  Rule  Britannia/ 
with  all  the  unction  of  his  eccentric 
nature. 

As  we  approached  the  land,  a 
band  of  chiefe,  dressed  not  unlike 
South- Sea  Islanders,  with  plumes  of 
parrot's  feathers,  and  robes  of  mat- 
ting, descended  a  sand-hill  that  sloped 
to  the  beach. 

'  Now's  the  time,'  said  the  doctor, 
never  at  a  loss.  '  Robur  et  m  triplex, 
Davis,  which  means  in  English, 
Keep  up  your  pluck.  Give  me  that 
uniform.  They  must  take  me  for  a 
creature  of  another  planet.  They 
always  choose  their  kings  this  way. 
The  last  they  had  was  a  black  cook, 
from  a  Spanish  wreck,  who  drank 
himself  to  death  after  a  glorious 
reign  of  fat  pork  and  incessant  in- 
toxication. That's  right.  Now  the 
violin.  The  march  from  Artaxerxes 
will  impress  them.  All  you  have  to 
do  is  to  keep  a  good  look-out,  and 
fall  on  your  nose,  to  show  respect, 
every  time  I  speak  to  you.  Turn  on 
the  telescope  now,  and  see  what  they 
are  up  to.  I  wish  we  had  brought 
more  pills.  I  only  hope  those  rascals 
who  deserted  us  are  all  drowned.' 

VI.  coconoco. 

I  turned  the  telescope  on,  and  saw 
the  six  chiefs,  the  moment  they  ob- 


served us,  throw  down  their  spears 
and  war-clubs,  and  prostrate  them- 
selves on  the  sand.  I  told  the  doctor 
this,  and  he  instantly  commenced  a 
lively  movement  on  the  violin,  ex- 
pressive of  joy.  We  had  now  got  so 
near  the  land  that  we  could  leap 
ashore.  Having  first  lashed  a  rope 
to  the  raft,  and  drawn  it  up  safe,  the 
doctor  in  full  fig,  with  cocked-hat 
and  resplendent  epaulettes,  stepped 
on  land,  and  commenced  'Would 
you  win  the  gentle  creature  ?'  from 
Acts  and  Galatea,  expressive  of  peace 
and  good-will. 

The  chiefs  advanced,  crawling  on 
hands  and  knees,  and  refused  to  rise 
till  the  doctor  spoke  to  them  in  their 
own  language,  and  announced  him- 
self as  having  come  from  a  country 
east  of  the  sun,  and  west  of  the  moon, 
to  bring  them  a  precious  medicine 
that  saved  from  any  wounds  in  battle 
all  those  who  took  enough  of  them. 

The  chiefs  instantly  hailed  him 
with  great  applause,  as  one  whom 
they  venerated  and  feared,  and  were 
at  once  employed  to  carry  the  pills 
and  the  rest  of  our  goods. 

4  All  right,  Davis,'  said  the  doc- 
tor, interpreting  as  it  went  on  all 
that  he  said.  '  We'll  get  to  wind- 
ward of  them  now.  Down  on  your 
nose  directly  I  speak.  I've  slightly 
altered  the  programme  of  the  pills, 
but  they're  good  for  every  mortal 
thing.  All  we  want  is  some  of  their 
gold,  and  time  to  get  to  the  chief 
island  of  the  group,  where  vessels 
from  Singapore  often  touch.  In  my 
opinion  we  have  made  a  very  good 
first  step.  I'll  give  'em  "  Jenny 
Jones"  now,  to  express  quiet  con- 
tentment. 

One  of  the  chiefs,  running  on  be- 
fore, just  as  we  approached  die  prin- 
cipal town  of  the  island — a  huge 
circle  of  huts  formed  of  matting, 
roofed  with  palm-branches  —  soon 
came  back,  followed  by  an  enormous 
procession  of  men,  beating  on  drams 
and  waving  spears. 

'My  violin  will  produce  an  im- 
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mense  effect  on  them/  said  the  doctor 
to  me,  '  as  I  believe  they  have  no  in- 
struments bnt  those  infernal  drums, 
and  a  sort  of  flageolet  they  make 
out  of  a  shark's  backbone;  not  a 
successful  instrument. — N.B.  I  be- 
lieve the  pork  here  is  very  good,  and 
though  a  meat  difficult  of  digestion, 
we  will  try  a  roast  leg  this  very 
night,  or  I'm  not  king  of  Cocoroco, 
or  whatever  else  they  call  the  mis- 
guided place.  The  only  thing  I  dread 
here  is  the  envy  of  the  local  medical 
man.' 

The  doctor  was  right.  From  the 
very  first  the  great  physician  of  the 
place  regarded  us  with  suspicion, 
though  we  kept  hard  at  work  ex- 
changing the  pills  for  gold-dust.  He 
was  a  little  old  malign  one-eyed  fel- 
low, with  a  bad  temper  and  a  game 
leg.  He,  however,  never  won  over  a 
single  chief  to  his  side,  and  was  ge- 
nerally regarded  as  a  mere  infidel,  for 
despising  a  person  sent  specially  by 
Providence  as  a  legislator  and  ruler. 

At  the  first  great  Pow-wow,  or 
congress,  the  doctor  delivered  a 
lecture  on  the  pills  that  produced  a 
profound  sensation.  He  translated 
it  to  me  afterwards. 

*  Great  people  of  Cocoroco/  he 
said, '  I  have  brought  you  the  medi- 
cine and  the  music  of  the  country 
beyond  the  sun.  The  pills  not  only 
beneficially  affect  the  liver,  brain, 
heart,  stomach,  and  general  digestive 
system,  but  they  also  drive  off  all 
disease,  prevent  any  wounds  being 
mortal,  and,  if  taken  in  sufficient 
quantities,  extend  life  to  an  almost 
illimitable  duration.  Forbidden  by 
the  laws  of  the  land  beyond  the  sun 
to  disclose  these  secrets  without  re- 
ward, I  hereby  offer  to  play  this 
divine  instrument  to  any  rich  man 
of  the  island  for  a  pound  of  gold-dust, 
and  to  barter  every  one  of  these  pain- 
destroying,  long-life-producing  pills 
for  two  pounds  of  the  same  commo- 
dity. The  pills  that  prevent  any  one 
dying  at  all,  I  only  dispose  of  for  one 
hundred  pounds  of  gold  dust.' 


I  could  see  the  little  doctor  swell- 
ing with  envy.  He  rose  when  the 
acclamations  were  over  and  a  tri- 
bute of  three  hundred  pigs  had  been 
presented  to  the  new  king,  and  spoke. 

1  Men  of  Cocoroco/  he  said, '  we 
are  told  much  of  these  pills,  brought 
by  this  stranger  drifted  upon  our 
shore.  Allipelago,  the  great  sweet- 
cane  planter,  bought  three  of  these 
pills,  that  prevent  any  one  dying; 
one  was  for  himself,  and  the  others 
for  his  two  wives.' 

1  We  know  it,'  cried  many  voices. 

4  Allipelago,  the  same  night,  in  his 
joy,  gave  a  feast  to  all  his  tenants. 
At  that  feast  Allipelago  and  Cali- 
pash, having  drunk  too  much  palm- 
wine,  fell  out,  and  fought  with  clubs.' 

The  doctor  looked  at  me,  and  said, 
*  I  don't  much  like  this,  Davis ;  I 
have  always  suffered  from  profes- 
sional jealousy.' 

1  They  fought  with  clubs,'  went  on 
the  speaker, '  and  the  result  was  the 
severe  fracture  of  Allipelago's  skull, 
who  now  lies  dead  as  the  herring 
that  is  red.' 

The  doctor  in  his  excitement  para- 
phrased the  doctor's  remarks. 

*  Allipelago  is  outside  the  tent 
now ;  any  one  can  see  him,  and  this 
is  the  result  of  the  stranger's  pill. 
Men  of  Cocoroco,  it  was  the  Evil 
Spirit,  and  not  the  Good,  that  sent 
this  man  here.     Seize  him  !' 

But  no  one  seized  the  doctor; 
who,  after  a  bar  or  two  of  *  Cease, 
rude  Boreas,'  denounced  his  rival  as 
worthy  to  be  hung  for  a  detractor 
and  a  cheat. 

*  There  has  been  some  mistake/ 
he  said,  *  gentlemen.  My  servant 
Davis  here  must  have  taken  a  pill 
from  the  wrong  cask.  Moreover,  I 
doubt  Allipelago's  having  taken  the 
pill  at  all.' 

*  I  saw  him  swallow  it/  said  the 
rival ;  '  and  he  told  me  what  he  had 
given  for  it.  If  the  pills  have  this 
virtue,  let  the  doctor  swallow  one 
before  us,  and  then  fight  our  great 
warrior  Sayeroo.      Let  him   prove 
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that  Sayeroo's  club  is  unable  to 
wound  the  consumer  of  this  Taunted 
medicine.  Mark  this  supposed  ma- 
gician. You  see,  he  wavers.  Seize 
him  !     I  denounce  him  1' 

The  people  wavered.  The  doctor 
saw  it,  and  seizing  his  violin,  was 
beginning,  *  I  am  the  boy  for  be- 
witching them,'  when  his  rival  tore 
the  violin  from  his  hands,  and  leap- 
ing on  it,  scrunched  it  to  pieces. 

*  The  spell  is  broken !'  cried  the 
doctor's  enemy ;  '  it  all  lay  in  that. 
He  is  harmless  now.  I  knew  from 
the  beginning  the  Evil  Spirit  had 
sent  him.1 

1  Eheu  fugaces,  Davis  !'  groaned 
the  doctor,  as  they  seized  him.  '  Per- 
haps I  asserted  too  much  for  the 
Royal  Patagonians.  I  was  hoping 
we  should  get  away  before  any  one 
died.  The  incomparable  virtue  of 
these  pills  will  now  be  for  ever 
doubted  in  the  island  of  Cocoroco. 
Of  all  the  spiteful  rascals — but  I 
do  think  he  was  really  afraid  of  the 
violin — 0,  I  should  like  to  have  the 
doctoring  of  that  fellow  !' 

The  doctor's  eloquence  and  soft- 
sawder  were  all  in  vain.  He  had 
scarcely  had  time  to  fill  his  pockets 
with  half-a-cask  of  pills  and  some 
gold-dust,  when  we  were  both  bound 
and  led  off  towards  the  shore,  not 
half  a  mile  from  where  we  had 
landed. 

*  They  are  going  to  drown  us !'  I 
cried  to  the  doctor,  half  dead  with 
fear. 

*  0  no/  said  he.  '  They  proposed 
that  at  first,  but  now  they  talk  of 
tying  us  up  in  two  palm-trees  for 
the  night.  To-morrow  they  will 
hold  two  great  public  dinners  round 
us — a  lemon  and  a  knife  and  fork 
to  each  man.  Then  they'll  light 
two  big  fires,  and  shake  us  down  for 
roasting.  But  don't  be  afraid.  A 
friend  of  ours,  whose  daughter  I 
was  going  to  marry,  and  whom  the 
incomparable  pills  really  cured  of  a 
bad  fever,  is  going  to  be  left  as  our 
sentinel.     He  is  afraid  of  me,  and 


ril  threaten  him  with  every  disease 
I  can  think  of  if  he  does  not  free 
us  at  night.  If  that  won't  do,  you 
must  persuade  him  to  take  a  pill — 
I'll  tell  you  how — if  that  sets  him 
asleep,  as  it  ought,  we  are  safe. 
Here's  the  pill ;  mind,  produce  it 
when  I  tell  you — but  not  till  then.' 
Our  cruel  enemy  saw  us  mount 
the  palm-trees  with  the  greatest 
composure.  Rings  of  lemons  were 
placed  round  each  tree,  and  fires 
laid  ready  for  lighting.  The  sentinel 
the  doctor  had  mentioned  was  placed 
to  guard  us,  armed  with  spear  and 
club. 

*  Men  from  the  land  beyond  the 
sun,'  said  the  Archbishop  of  Coco- 
roco, waving  his  crosier  at  us,  '  you 
say  you  were  sent  to  rule  over  us.  If 
that  was  so,  the  sea  will  send  a  ship 
to-night  to  save  you.  If  not,  we 
shall  offer  you  up  to-morrow  to  the 
manes  of  Allipelago,  and  eat  you 
afterwards.  I  think,  perhaps,  that 
will  be  a  warning  to  you.  Good- 
night.— Badego,  keep  good  ward.' 

This  struck  me  as  rather  melo- 
dramatic language;  but  that  was 
the  doctor's  mode  of  translating, 
and  he  was  of  a  theatrical,  Micaw- 
berish,  and  romantic  turn  of  mind. 

VII.    UP  A  TREE. 

We  were  in  a  dreadful  position — 
in  a  savage  country,  perched  up  in 
two  trees,  to  be  made  a  meal  of  in 
the  morning.  But,  somehow  or  other, 
I  had  seen  so  much  of  the  doctor's 
extraordinary  shrewdness  and  readi- 
ness of  resource,  that  I  felt  that, 
by  some  device,  he  would  extri- 
cate me  and  himself  from  this  peril; 
and  even  when  the  chiefs  left  us 
alone  with  our  guard  just  at  moon- 
rise,  I  could  hardly  repress  a  smile 
as  I  saw  that  lank  figure  in  uniform 
curled  up  like  a  great  roosting  fla- 
mingo in  the  middle  of  the  branches 
of  a  palm-tree.  We  were  very  near 
together,  and  were  able  to  enter  at 
once  into  conversation. 

*  I  regret,  Davis,'  said  the  doctor, 
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'that  I  had  not  supplied  myself 
with  several  articles  that  might  have 
been  useful  at  this  juncture.  If  I 
had  three  things  now — some  squibs, 
some  crackers,  and  some  phosphorus 
—  I  would  tell  that  Badego  such 
enormous  lies,  and  so  frighten  him, 
that  he  would  instantly  let  us  es- 
cape. I  would  first  rub  this  cerebral 
covering  called  a  cocked-hat  with 
phosphorus  till  his  hair  stood  on 
end.  I  would  let  off  a  squib  at 
every  sentence,  till  he  went  into 
fits,  and  then  drop  down  a  dozen 
crackers ;  and  if  that  didn't  make 
him  believe  in  my  being  sent  by 
Providence  to  rule  over  this  country, 
what  would?  Davis,  that  march 
over  the  sand-hills  has  made  me, 
my  boy,  mighty  athirst  Til  try 
to  frighten  this  rascal.  I  will  tell 
you  what  I  say  presently,  so  that 
you  may  know  how  I  am  getting 
on.  0  tempora,  0  mores  I  to  think 
of  the  discoverer  of  the  greatest 
blessing  ever  sold  to  mankind  being 
at  the  mercy  of  an  illiterate  Coco- 
rocanl' 

The  doctor  then,  seriously  apply- 
ing himself  to  work,  threatened  Ba- 
dego that  if  he  did  not  instantly  let  us 
escape,  three  hundred  winged  sharks 
would  within  half  an  hour  come  up 
from  the  sea,  and  destroy  Badego 
and  all  his  countrymen.  That  fail- 
ing, a  whirlwind,  ten  minutes  after, 
would  rise  directly  the  doctor  whis- 
tled; followed,  in  rapid  succession, 
by  an  earthquake,  a  volcano,  and 
three  inundations.  The  solar  Lord 
Chancellor  and  Minister  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  were,  he  said,  very  angry  at 
his  detention,  he  was  so  great  and 
useful  a  magician. 

But  Badego  was  inexorable. 

4  Chow  bang  no!  No,  vara!  Boodle 
wing  foo  !  Much  threats  no  hurt/  he 
replied  angrily;  which  meant,  the 
doctor  gloomily  told  me,  that  if  he, 
the  doctor,  was  so  great  a  magician, 
he  had  better  tell  the  ropes  to  drop 
off,  and  wish  himself  back  in  his 
own  country.    If  he  waa  so  great  a 


might  have  known  that 
some  men  of  his  country  had  landed 
yesterday* 

'  Crass  ignorance!  Hear  his  Hes!' 
said  the  doctor;  'but  now  I'll  try 
another  tack.  He  has  consulted  me 
once  or  twice,  and  I  know  his  weak 
points.  O,  if  I  could  only  get  him  to 
take  a  Patagonian !  He  is-  a  hard- 
hearted brute,  and  ungrateful  as  the 
viper  in  the  fable. — Badego,9  he  said 
in  a  wheedling  voice,  '  your  Ever  is 
disordered  by  too  frequent  draughts 
of  rice-wine.  You  are  old  and  shat- 
tered; you  are  gouty,  and  have  a 
bad  cough.  You  will  not  live  three 
years.  Would  you  like  to  know 
how  to  prolong  your  fife?9 

Badego  shook  with  fear,  and  gra- 
dually came  trembling  up  to  the  doc- 
tor's tree. 

*  You  cured  me,  king,*  he  said, 
1  of  one  fever.    Tell  me  what  to  do.' 

'  Take  a  Patagonian  pill.  It  will 
secure  you  from  all  disease,  and  give 
you  a  hundred  years  more  of  life. 
A  boxful  prevents  you  from  dying  at 
all,  but  there  is  only  one  hundred- 
year  pill  left.' 

1  But  Allipelago  ?'  suggested  Ba- 
dego, who  was  evidently  wavering. 

*  He  had  only  taken  fourteen,  and 
they  weren't  the  true  sort,  of  which 
I  had  only  one  left,  and  that  be- 
longed to  my  friend  here.' 

'  Give  me  that,  give  me  that,  and 
I'll  let  you  go.' 

*  Davis,'  said  the  doctor,  *  he's 
swallowed  the  bait,  so  give  him  the 
Patagonian.' 

I  gave  it  Badego,  who  at  once 
swarmed  up  the  tree  after  it,  took  it 
from  the  indicated  pocket,  and  in- 
stantly swallowed  it. 

1  Now,  then,  cut  the  ropes,'  said 
the  doctor. 

*  Yang,  yang !  no,  no  !  No  so 
foolo ;  no,  no,  no !'  replied  the  mon- 
ster, dancing  round  the  trees,  club 
and  spear  in  hand. 

1  Did  you  ever  in  your  born  days 
know  such  a  scoundrel?'  said  the 
doctor.     *  But  never  mind.     Look, 
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he  is  getting  giddy.  He  staggers. 
— Hallo,  old  boy! — Hurrah!  he's 
down.     Here  goes !' 

And  in  a  moment  more  the  doc- 
tor, who  had  long  since  secretly 
freed  himself  of  the  ropes,  slipped 
down  the  tree  with  incredible  agility, 
and  tied  the  arms  of  the  sleeping 
man.  Then  he  swarmed  up  my  tree, 
and  unloosed  my  fetters. 

*  Davis,'  said  he,  *  the  Patagonian 
pills  shall  still  be  disseminated  in 
new  countries.  Those  people  he 
speaks  of  may  be  part  of  our  crew. 
We'll  make  for  that  light  I  see 
down  there  by  the  shore.  I've  a 
good  mind  to  put  an  end  to  this  un- 
grateful rascal'  (here  he  kicked  him 
violently) ;  *  but,  no — let  the  brute 
live.  They'll  be  sure  to  knock  him 
on  the  head  when  they  find  us  gone. 
Come ;  time  presses,  and  we've  had 
almost  enough  of  Cocoroco.' 

VIII.    THE  PILLS  REALLY  PROVE 
USEFOL. 

At  the  corner  of  a  belt  of  palm- 
trees,  about  half  a  mile  off,  a  gruff 
voice  shouted  as  we  approached, 

*  Who  goes  there  ?' 

*  Davis,'  said  the  doctor  proudly, 
*  that  voice  is  the  voice  of  Robinson 
the  boatswain,  hoarse  with  rum,  but 
harmonised  by  honesty. — Hullo  here, 
Robinson !  We're  friends  —  Dr. 
Deadshot,  inventor  of  the  Patagon- 
ian pill,  and  John  Davis,  late  steward 
of  the  Black  Hawk. — Davis,  be  kind 
enough  to  join  me  in  "Rule  Britan- 
nia. 


» > 


Robinson,  delighted  at  our  escape, 
instantly  led  us  to  some  rough  tents, 
built  up  with  spars  and  sails,  where 
we  found  the  captain  and  the  crew 
— all  very  jolly  considering — ex- 
cept the  doctor's  black  servant  and 
the  cook,  who,  drinking  too  much 
rum,  had  fallen  out  of  the  cutter, 
and  been  drowned. 

4  Doctor,'  said  the  captain,  *  you 
find  us  in  an  awful  fix.  There 
is  a  Chinese  junk  a  mile  off,  come 
here  to  buy  opium,  and  they  can't 


get  any.  They  won't  take  us  off 
but  on  one  condition — ten  pounds  of 
opium ;  and  we  haven't  saved  even 
the  medicine-chest.' 

The  doctor  ruminated  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

*  Friend  Palinurus,'  he  exclaimed, 
'  it  is  no  time  to  hoard  up  in  one's 
own  bosom  the  secrets  of  science. 
The  Patagonian  pills,  I  may  now 
disclose,  are  three  parts  opium,  the 
remaining  third  being  composed  of 
herbs  from  Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  a 
mineral,  procured  at  enormous  ex- 
pense from  the  North  Pole.  The 
casks  now  in  the  wreck  will  supply 
the  honorarium  for  passage  de- 
manded by  these  proud  and  mer- 
cenary barbarians.  Put  off  the  boats, 
and  let  us  seek  the  matchless  trea- 
sure; not  saying  a  word,  not  breath- 
ing, in  fact,  a  syllable,  about  the  ne- 
cessary adulteration,  as  they  would, 
perhaps,  irreverently  call  it.' 

The  captain's  jaw  fell. 

'  Doctor,'  said  he,  *  we  have  re- 
covered a  few  things  from  the  wreck, 
especially  my  chest,  &c. ;  but  last 
night,  the  last  fragment  of  the  wreck 
disappeared,  and  nothing. has  since 
been  washed  on  shore  but  one  very 
acceptable  cask  of  rum,  which  ac- 
counts for  our  present  apparent  con- 
tentment. These  Chinese  fools  are 
off  the  day  after  to-morrow,  and  we 
are  lost' 

4  Not  so,  my  dear  sir,'  said  the 
doctor,  *  I  am  proud  to  say.  There 
are  still  under  the  fireplace  of  my 
house  at  Cocoroco  eleven  casks  of 
the  Royal  Patagonians  buried.  We 
have  but  to  obtain  a  guard  of  armed 
Chinese  sailors,  and  the  casks  are 
easily  recoverable.  Every  cask  of  Pa- 
tagonians contains  at  least  five  pounds 
of  the  required  drug  ;  and  so  join  us 
in  "  A  life  on  the  ocean  wave,"  and 
respect  the  versatility  of  the  scientific 
mind  even  when  hard  drove.' 

At  the  moment  of  the  doctor's 
fourth  glass,  the  boatswain,  followed 
by  six  of  the  men,  entered  the  tent, 
and,  with  many  rough  bows  and 
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5         iai  the  ship's  company 
)  to  drink  the  doctor's 

i  Jiy  happy  returns  of 

_..0T»tef      :ierd  1'  said  the  doc- 
rising    iui   shaking  his   right 
i  at  them.     '  But  I  forgive  you. 
world  is  like  that.   Still,  lmicc- 
bh  leave  a  place  in  the  boat,  my 
mtrymcn,  for  scientific  men  in  dis- 
>s  ;  and  may  the  toast  of  "  Never 
.ert  a  friend  in  need,"  be  ever  rc- 
itibered  at  your  midnight  repast. 
i  discoverer  of  the  Royal  Immor- 
Patagouian  Pills,  when  expiring. 
1  have  at  least  one  proud  satisfac- 
i  —  that  of  thinking  that  if  a" 
t  made  some  serious  mistakes  i: 
fdicine— and  who  has  not! — 1 
-s  at  last  nobly  atoned  for  them  L_, 
ng  the  band   of  twenty- eight' 
i-e  were  only  fourteen)   '  brave 
ish  seamen  he  now  sees  liefore 
,  from  the  cruel  and,  when  pro- 
ved, anthropophagous  inhabitants 
Docoroco.     Gentlemen    and   f el- 
sailors,  in  proposing  the  health 
our   excellent    captain,  let    me 
conple  with  it  the  army  and  navy 
for  ever— hurrah  for  the  red,  white, 
and  bine  1  and  though  fathoms  five 
our  good  ship  lies,  with  old  England 
on  the  lee,  let  us  rejoice  to  think, 
yea,  let  it  be  our  pride  to  remember, 
that,  though  beset  by  enemies,  we 
never  raised  our  hand  against  a  wo- 
man, and  never  lost  a  feeling  of  love 
for  the  British  Constitution.     Three 
times  three  for  the  House  of  Lords, 
which  has  braved  a  thousand  years 
the  battle  and  the  breeze;  and  if 
there  should  ever  be  danger  on  the 
deep,  let  as,  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
march  at  the  lead  of  Captain  Sawl- 
ings — -Benson,  I  should  say — against 


the  common  enemy,  with  this  one 
word  upon  our  banners,  "  The  liberty 
of  the  Press,  and  the  British  Consti- 
tooshun  for  ever  I"  Hoornh  for  the 
red,  white,  and  blue !' 

With  apologies  for  the  nervons 
excitement  into  which  the  danger 
had  thrown  him,  the  doctor  retired, 
by  zig-zag,  for  the  night,  amid  three 
tremendous  cheers. 

1  His  jaw-tackle  isn't  injured,'  said 
Rowlings,  'and  he  can  take  his 
tumbler,  I  see,  as  neat  as  ever. 
Well,  never  mind ;  he's  got  us  out 
.  d  pretty  hole,  and  be  bears    no 

lice — though  we  did  not  do  quite 

,j  right  thing  by  him — I  like  him 

„r  that.     Come,  Davis,  you  take 

another  to  wind  up ;   tben  we  can 

The  doctor's  plan  answered  per- 
itly.  Au  armed  Chinese  escort 
...  ought  us  the  next  morning  safe  to 
Cocoroco,  the  natives  flying  at  our 
approach.  "We  burnt  the  town,  cap- 
tured the  envious  doctor,  and  sold 
him  to  the  Chinese;  carried  off  many 
dozen  pigs,  and  all  the  eleven  bar- 
rels of  Fatagonians,  which,  an  honr 
later,  were  beaten  into  pound  slabs 
of  opium  to  pay  for  our  passage. 

We  reached  Singapore  safely.  A 
day  or  two  after,  the  doctor — having 
prepared  several  casks  of  pills  with 
incredible  diligence,  considering  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  Tierra  del 
Fuego  herbs,  and  the  North  Polar 
mineral— started  for  Central  Asia, 
via  Afghanistan,  intending  to  estab- 
lish an  agency  in  Samarcand,  and  to 
paste  bis  posters  —  in  several  lan- 
guages— on  the  very  wall  of  China 
itself.  He  is  expected  in  Moscow 
early  next  December. 
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One  would  not  expect  to  meet  a 
ghost  on  the  marine  parade  of  a 
military  seaport;  yet  eyes  that  I  im- 
plicitly trust  saw  on  that  pleasant 
promenade  a  Highlander  who  had 
evidently  departed  this  life,  and  was 
nevertheless  taking  his  '  constitu- 
tional/ according  to  the  custom  of 
ghosts,  at  the  hour  they  invariably 
select,  viz.  12  p.m. 

A  Highlander  is  not  a  vara  avis 
at  D.  Twice  a  week  ten  'braw 
Gaels/  gorgeous  in  tartan  plaid  and 
kilt,  march  up  and  down  on  the  sea- 
front,  and  defy  the  'murmuring 
surge'  with  their  bagpipes1  shrill 
notes. 

But  if  a  Highlander  of  six  feet 
three  inches  at  midday  is  a  brave 
sight,  the  same  Highlander,  stalking 
along  at  midnight,  and  apparently  de- 
funct, is  a  thing  to  avoid. 

The  least  suspicion  of  a  ghost  is 
alarming,  and  the  smallest  pigmy 
that  ever  breathed  is  a  terror  to 
mortals  who  happen  to  meet  him 
walking  about  after  he  has  *  shuffled 
off  his  mortal  coil/ 

The  harbour  clock  was  striking 
twelve,  and  I  thought  I  had  the 
deserted  promenade  to  myself.  I 
was  mistaken ;  for  before  I  had  tra- 
versed half  its  length,  I  beheld  a 
gigantic  figure  approaching,  and  a 
single  glance  revealed  to  my  aston- 
ished gaze  the  presence  of  a  ghost. 
I  had  never  believed  in  ghosts;  but 
no  one  who  has  once  seen  an  appari- 
tion, can  ever  be  again  mistaken  in 
their  identity.  My  scepticism  was 
overthrown  in  a  moment. 

This  Highlander's  aspect  was  not 
that  of  the  living.  No  human  being 
ever  walked  as  he  seemed  to  walk. 
Every  Highlander  swaggers.  The 
proud  sweeping  plaid  and  the  clang- 


ing claymore  induce  uprightness  and 
a  certain  swing  of  the  shoulders; 
but  this  Highlander  glides  along  like 
one  who  has  flitted  with  the  shades. 

I  gazed  at  the  approaching  figure 
spellbound,  until  it  was  within  only 
ten  or  twelve  paces  of  me.  I  believe 
nothing  could  have  diverted  my 
fixed  look  so  long  as  the  ghost  had 
kept  his  distance ;  but,  as  he  drew 
nearer,  fear  broke  the  spell,  and  I 
began  to  beat  a  retreat,  first  slowly, 
then  faster,  still  looking  back  at  the 
apparition. 

My  presence  of  mind  did  not  for- 
sake me.  I  resolved  to  seek  a  back 
street  that  led  to  my  house,  and  I 
determined  to  resort  to  any  amount 
of  dodging  rather  than  meet  the 
Highlander  face  to  face.  But  there 
was  no  need  for  elaborate  tactics;  for 
presently  he  quitted  the  parade,  and 
then  paused  just  at  the  head  of  the 
lane,  under  the  wall  by  the  gas-works. 

It  is  well  known  that  slight  ob- 
scurity increases  our  sense  of  the 
sublime.  The  Highlander  in  a  dim 
light  became  still  more  alarming. 

It  is  astonishing  what  vague  ap- 
prehensions possess  the  mind  at  such 
moments.  I  had  a  strange  fancy,  that 
the  ghost  being  in  the  shade,  and  my- 
self in  the  bright  moonlight,  I  was 
at  a  disadvantage  on  that  account. 
However,  I  gave  him  a  wide  berth, 
and  walked  as  fast  as  I  could.  Every 
moment  I  expected  to  hear  him 
exclaim  in  a  hollow  voice,  '  Swear  1' 
or  '  Remember  me  1'  or  something 
more  ghostly  still.  If  he  had,  I 
believe  I  should  have  bolted  like  a 
startled  horse  at  the  bark  of  a  dog, 
or  the  rattle  of  a  cart  at  his  heels. 

But  my  nervous  system  was  not 
subjected  to  farther  tension.  The 
ghost  did  not  molest  me;    and  I 
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reached  my  door,  opened  it  a  Utile 
way,  and  passed  in. 

The  more  I  reflected  on  what  I 
had  seen,  the  more  difficult  it  be- 
came to  account  for  the  spectral 
visitant  of  the  parade  on  satisfactory 
grounds.  If,  as  some  philosophers 
maintain,  Providence  assigns  to  every 
creature  some  special  function  of 
usefulness,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that**  Highlander  of  six  feet  three 
inches,  walking  up  the  middle  of  the 
marine  parade,  must  have  been  in- 
tended to  be  stared  at.  But  the 
time  for  staring  is  the  middle  of 
the  day,  or  somewhat  later,  when 
loungers  appear  on  the  parade.  It 
is  very  improbable  that  a  gigantic 
Highlander  was  sent  here  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  for  me  only  to 
look  at,  and  when  I  would  much 
rather  not. 

There  is,  perhaps,  a  certain  de- 
gree of  error  pervading  some  of  the 
schemes  of  philosophy.  I  remember 
a  French  lady  defending  a  crow, 
who  had  just  picked  up  a  field-mouse, 
from  a  charge  of  cruelty.  '  He  would 
not  eat  him,  if  he  did  not  feel  the 
want  of  him,'  she  remarked. 

This  is  philosophy  stripped  of 
false  sentiment  But  as  for  this 
prodigious  Highlander,  I  certainly 
did  '  not  feel  the  want  of  him  ;'  and 
it  seemed  to  me  that  he  was  there 
too  soon  or  too  late.  He  ought  to 
have  put  in  an  appearance  yester- 
day afternoon,  or  to  have  waited 
till  to-morrow,  when  he  could  be 
seen.  At  12  p.m.  nobodv  sees  him, 
and  nobody  wants  him. 

I  now  approach  the  second  episode 
in  this  singular  experience.  The 
next  day  I  narrated  my  adventure 
to  my  friend  A.  He  was  as  scep- 
tical of  ghosts  as  I  had  been ;  and 
when  we  had  smoked  our  cigars 
that  night  on  the  parade — in  vain, 
for  no  Highlander  appeared — he  be- 
came worse  than  sceptical. 

The  harbour  clock  had  again 
struck  twelve.  The  town  lies  sleep- 
ing nnder  the  cliff ;  not  a  breath  of 


wind  flutters  the  streamers  on  the 
cluster  of  masts  off  the  quay ;  the 
carpenters'  hammers  are  silent  in  the 
dock;  life  and  labour  are  at  rest; 
and  all  is  hushed  as  the  grave,  ex- 
cept the  moaning  sea.  It  is  a  cloud- 
less night  We  can  see  the  long 
row  of  lights  on  the  pier  reflected 
in  the  waters  beneath  the  maawe 
granite.  Out  in  the  bay  the  ships 
at  anchor,  with  lights  twinkling  on 
their  masts,  are  clustered  thickly, 
like  another  town,  moving  on  the 
water.  Hie  moon  shines  down  upon 
the  waves,  and  a  flood  of  glimmering 
light  runs  far  into  the  sea. 

As  A  and  I  walked  along  in 
silence  by  the  stone  apron  which 
protects  the  parade,  we  saw  the 
Highlander  striding  up  the  centre  of 
the  broad  walk,  with  that  unmistak- 
able gait 

I  felt  the  'innate  shrinking  of 
dust  with  the  breath  of  life  in  it, 
from  dust  out  of  which  the  breath 
of  life  had  passed;1  and  when  A 
exclaimed  with  vulgar  satire, '  Here's 
a  go !'  I  pitied  his  ignorance.  *A 
told  me  afterwards,  that  he  felt  ap- 
prehensive from  the  first  He  put 
on  a  jaunty  air,  however,  and  as  he 
seized  a  broken  oar  that  lay  near,  I 
heard  him  mutter  something  about 
putting  a  spoke  in  the  gentleman's 
wheel. 

The  Highlander  came  on,  his 
white  gaiters  glittering  cold  in  the 
moonlight.  Surely  the  pipeclay  that 
whitens  them  must  have  passed 
through  a  fire  of  more  than  common 
heat ! 

His  footfalls  made  no  sound.  It 
may  be  that  the  tumble  of  the  surge 
on  the  sea-wall  filled  our  ears.  We 
thought  so  afterwards;  but  at  the 
time  the  gigantic  figure  paced  along 
in  awful  silence. 

My  friend  exclaimed, 

1  Here,  hold  that  end  of  the  oar.' 
And  we  stretched  it  as  a  barrier 
across  the  path.  *  He  must  either 
go  through  it  or — ' 

He  approached  nearer.  Wo  raised 
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the  bar  higher.  He  is  close  at  hand, 
and,  strange  to  relate,  his  eyes  are 
shut.  We  were  both  fascinated  by 
fear ;  and  being  in  some  sense,  per- 
haps, tied,  as  we  fancied,  by  the  oar, 
we  stood  rooted  to  the  ground.  But 
we  raised  the  profane  obstruction 
still  higher,  shrinking  from  'the 
show  of  violence'  that  we  were  offer- 
ing to  the  shade.  He  was  gliding 
past  us,  when  suddenly  the  oar  fell 
from  our  hands,  and  the  Highlander 
stopped.  A.  griped  my  arm.  We 
both  faced  about  towards  the  ghost, 
looking  eagerly  at  him.  A  whisper 
broke  from  the  lips  of  my  friend 
— such  a  whisper  as  an  actor  sends 
into  the  farthest  corner  of  a  crowded 
house  —  such  a  whisper  as  comes 
from  the  deepest  caverns  of  the 
breast  when  it  is  charged  with  '  peril- 
ous stuff.'  I  never  like  to  hear  that 
kind  of  whisper  off  the  stage.  One 
never  feels  safe  when  people  whis- 
per so.  You  know  that  they  are 
not  calculating  consequences  at  alL 
I  have  scolded  my  friend  since  for 
that  whisper.  It  went  echoing  along 
the  cliff,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  hissed 
in  the  Channel  for  an  hour  after- 
wards. 

Why  whisper  at  all?  Of  course 
the  Highlander  could  hear  it,  if  he 
could  hear  anything;  and  as  for 
myself,  a  shout  would  have  made 
me  much  less  uneasy.  What  my 
friend  said,  or  rather  hissed,  up  the 
parade,  was,  '  Shall  we  run  V  I 
liked  the  matter,  though  not  the 
manner,  of  his  suggestion ;  and  in 
another  moment,  I  doubt  not,  we 
should  have  been  off.  , 

What  were  legs  made  for,  except 
for  the  purpose  of  motion  ? 

Wherefore  this  remarkable  agility 
and  power  of  progression,  and  of 
putting  one  foot  quickly  before  an- 
other, unless  to  remove  our  bodies 
at  will — and  rapidly,  if  need  be— 
from  what  we  hate  or  fear  ? 

The  Highlander  annoys  us  both, 
without  a  doubt.     No  matter  whe- 


ther little  or  much,  why  let  him 
annoy  us  at  all  ?  Why  not  exert 
our  powers  of  speed,  and  remove 
ourselves  from  his  presence  ? 

I  whispered  to  my  friend,  but  not 
in  that  absurd  way, 

1  Let  us  start  at  once.' 

In  another  moment  we  had  been 
off;  but  that  moment  of  getting  into 
motion  never  came.  Circumstance 
controls  us  all,  and  that  lost  oppor- 
tunity may  never  occur  again.  Who 
knows  now  whether  we  shall  ever 
run  away  from  a  Highlander  or 
not?   * 

To  resume  my  narration— the  ri- 
gidity of  the  muscles  which  precedes 
running  had  already  affected  our 
legs,  when  suddenly  we  both  stood 
transfixed — not,  I  am  thankful  to 
say,  by  the  Highlander's  claymore, 
but  only  by  his  voice.  Nor  did  he 
utter  anything  terrible.  He  merely 
said,  and  his  voice  trembled  and  his 
naked  knees  knocked  together  under 
their  kilt, 

'  Where  the  deevil  is  she  V 

1  Who  V  we  asked. 

'  Myself,'  said  the  tall  man. 

Our  minds  were  equal  to  these 
simple  questions,  and  we  answered 
promptly, 

1  You  are  on  the  marine  parade.' 

Speedy  recovery  from  the  confu- 
sion of  a  false  position  is  a  neces- 
sary accomplishment  to  a  man  of 
the  world.  We  hope  we  possess  it. 
Before  the  Highlander  could  speak 
again,  I  asked  indifferently, 

1  Where  did  you  think  you  were  V 

( Billited  in  Market-lane.  By  the 
soul  of  her  grandfather,  she's  been 
walking  in  her  sleep  again!'  said  the 
Highlander. 

It  was  very  remarkable,  and  more 
inconvenient  for  him,  after  all,  than 
for  anybody  else.  We  said  all  that 
was  civil  and  kind,  but  could  do  no- 
thing more. 

It  was  a  case  of  somnambulism — 
nothing  worse  or  better.  We  walked 
quietly  home. 
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A  blsak  December  night  nearly  a 
hundred  years  ago;  Hard  frost,  sad 
b  keen  biting  wind  blowing  the  thick 
drifting  snowfiakes  into  the  faces  of 
those  few  foot  passengers  who  still 
tramp  the  half-deserted  city  streets; 
B  frost  bo  hard,  that  the  fast- falling 
snow  does  not  change  to  mnd  and 
Brash  all  in  a  moment,  after  the  usual 
manner  of  London  snow,  bnt  lies 
crisp  and  white  npon  road  and  pave- 
ment, and  crowns  the  steep  roofs  and 
gables  with  mountainous  heaps  of 
whiteness,  which  overhang  the  para- 
pets, and  threaten  pedestrians  with 
the  fall  of  miniature  avalanches. 

There  are  retired  nooks  and  cor- 
ners  of  this  crowded  London  city 
where  the  snow  might  he  almost 
as  pure  and  undeBled  as  in  some 
silent  Alpine  gorge  known  only  to 
the  eagle  and  the  chamois — nota- 
bly one  narrow  little  street,  scarcely 
better  than  a  court  or  alley,  in  the 
region  of  Moor  fields ;  an  eminently 
respectable  street  in  its  way,  tenanted 
by  two  or  three  working  jewellers,  a 
Dutch  merchant  in  some  small  way 
of  trade,  the  chief  clerk  in  a  great 
colonial  house  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Monument,  and  Dr.  Prestwitch. 

One  feeble  oil-lamp  glimmers  at 
the  entrance  to  this  quiet  little  street 
— which  leads  nowhere,  by  the  way, 
Dr.  Prestwitch's  house  facing  the 
explorer,  and  barring  his  farther 
progress,  except  through  Dr.  Prest- 
witch's hall-door — one  dim  blear- 
eyed  little  lamp,  which  does  not  do 
much  towards  the  illumination  of  the 
street  in  a  general  way.  But  to-night 
there  is  the  lightness  and  brightness 
of  the  snow,  which  lies  thick  npon 
the  paved  footway  between  the  two 


rows  of  tall  narrow  houses,  ■ 
by  a  single  footfall.     The  o 
of  Little  Bell-street    i 
steady-going  people,  and  there  has 
bean  no  traffic,  not  so  much  as  the 
opening  or  shutting^  of  a  door,  since 
eight  adock  this  evening. 

It  is  now  eleven. 

As  an  auxiliary  to  the  public 
lamp,  Dr.  Prestwitch  burns  a  little 
coloured  lamp  of  his  own  under  the 
wooden  shell  that  surmounts  his 
doorway — a  relic  of  former  splen- 
dour, when  great  people  lived  in  the 
City,  and  fashionable  bachelors  or 
■mall  gantry  with  large  pretensions 
may  have  occupied  Little  Bcll-stneet; 
a  lamp  which  announces  his  pro- 
fession to  the  world  at  large,  keeps 
him  in  the  eye  of  the  public  as  it 
were,  and  which  has  more  than  once 
brought  him  a  chance  patient — some 
ruffian  bruised  and  mangled  in  a 
street-fight,  a  child  run  over  in  a 
neighbouring  thoroughfare,  a  black 
eye,  or  a  sprained  ankle. 

There  is  one  tall  narrow  window 
upon  each  side  of  Dr.  Prcstwitch'B 
tall  narrow  door,  and  in  the  extreme 
left  corner  of  Dr.  Prestwitch's  house: 
there  is  a  passage,  scnrct-ly  wide 
enough  to  admit  one  person  of  bulky 
figure,  leading  to  Dr.  Prestwitch's 
back  premises— til  e  surgery  where  he 
compounds  his  medicines  and  spreads 
his  plasters,  and  a  bleak  bare  room, 
with  a  long  deal  table  on  tressels, 
and  a  smaller  leaden  table  fitted  with 
a  sink.  This  room  is  very  rareij 
used  by  the  doctor,  never  entered  by 
the  doctor's  family,  and  has  a  damp- 
ish odonr. 

In  the  time  of  this  December 
snow-storm  Dr.  Prest  witch  was  quite 
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a  young  man ;  a  young  man  with  a 
bright  eager  face,  dark  curling  hair 
which  he  did  not  often  disguise  with 
powder  and  pomatum,  and  a  bright 
eager  manner;  a  man  who  had  given 
hostages  to  Fortune  in  the  shape  of 
a  pretty  little  wife  and  three  small 
children,  and  who  was  perhaps  rather 
too  anxious  to  succeed  in  life.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  this  young  surgeon 
had  any  legal  right  to  the  title  of 
doctor,  but  the  neighbourhood  of 
Little  Bell-street  had  made  him  a 
doctor  by  common  consent.  The 
brass  plate  upon  his  stout  oak  door 
described  him  simply  as  l  Mr.  Prest- 
witch,  Surgeon.' 

He  had  not  a  large  practice,  and 
the  task  of  supporting  that  small 
household  was  a  hard  one,  simple  as 
were  the  needs  of  the  pretty  little 
wife  and  the  three  small  children. 
They  had  one  servant,  a  fat  over- 
grown girl,  with  a  shock  of  red  hair, 
and  a  countenance  in  which  good 
temper  did  duty  for  all  other  charms; 
a  stupid  honest  creature,  who  hear- 
tily loved  the  doctor's  wife  and  chil- 
dren, and  thought  the  doctor  him- 
self the  greatest  man  of  his  age. 
The  daily  meals  in  that  respectable 
house  in  Little  Bell-street  were  apt 
to  be  meagre  in  quantity,  and  inferior 
in  quality ;  but  Barbara  Snaffles — 
commonly  called  Bab — was  a  faith- 
ful soul,  who  would  have  shared  the 
diet  of  Count  Ugolino  and  his  sons 
without  a  murmur,  if  fidelity  had  de- 
manded such  patience.  As  it  was, 
she  had  a  fair  share  of  whatever  was 
eaten  or  drunken  in  the  house,  and 
was  treated  more  like  a  member  of 
the  family  than  was  perhaps  consist- 
ent with  the  dignity  of  a  professional 
man's  household. 

On  this  particular  December  night 
she  was  sitting  darning  stockings 
upon  one  side  of  the  hearth  in  the 
everyday  parlour — a  small  panelled 
chamber,  furnished  in  the  scantiest 
way,  but  with  a  certain  air  of  neat- 
ness and  even  comfort  nevertheless — 
while  her  mistress  occupied  the  other. 


A  handful  of  fire  burnt  cheerilv  in 
the  old-fashioned  grate  —  such  a 
roomy  old  grate,  with  such  a  capa- 
city for  the  consumption  of  fuel,  but 
pinched  and  contracted  by  an  art- 
ful contrivance  of  brickwork  upon 
each  side.  The  red-worsted  curtains,. 
a  trifle  scanty  even  for  the  nar- 
row window,  but  very  comfortable- 
looking  notwithstanding,  had  been 
drawn  to  their  extremest  stretchy 
the  honest  mahogany  table  had  been 
vigorously  polished  by  Bab  after  the 
removal  of  the  tea-things,  the  one 
candle  was  kept  carefully  snuffed, 
the  cat  reposed  luxuriously  against 
the  open-work  side  of  the  bright 
brass  fender,  and  this  room,  altoge- 
ther humble  as  it  was,  bore  the  un- 
mistakable aspect  of  home. 

The   doctor  was  in  his   surgery^ 
reading.     He  was  a  studious  young 
man,  and  in  the  dearth  of  more  pro- 
fitable employment  devoted  his  even- 
ings to  the  study  of  medical  science. 
It  had  been  a  matter  of  no  small- 
regret  to  him  that  he  had  been  un- 
able to  advance  very  far  in  the  prac- 
tical study  of  that  branch  of  his 
profession  which  seemed  to  him  the 
most  important,  the  study  of  ana- 
tomy.   The  cost  of  a  subject  for  his 
experiments  rendered  this  part  of 
his  science  almost  a  sealed  book*to» 
the  poor  and  hardworking  student, 
who  could  not  afford  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  services  of  those  gangs  of 
desperate  ruffians  who  were  continu- 
ally violating  the   sanctity   of  the 
grave  by  their  unholy  traffic. 

Martin  Prestwitch  had  a  friendy 
however,  in  the  house-surgeon  of 
Newgate,  and  that  gentleman,  who* 
had  a  surfeit  of  subjects  sometimesy 
had  promised  to  send  him  the  first 
defunct  criminal  he  should  be  able 
to  dispose  of  in  a  friend's  favour. 
There  were  outstanding  claims  to  be 
considered  first,  for  the  jail  was  in 
those  days  the  only  legitimate  re- 
source for  the  student ;  but  whenever 
there  should  be  a  subject  to  spare, 
it  was  to  be  for  Martin  Prestwitch. 


in 
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He  had  been  reading  hard  in  an 
old  book  upon  anatomy  this  even- 
ing, and  his  fingers  itched  to  be  using 
the  sealpeL 

'  I'm  afraid  Jack  Tylney  has  for- 
gotten his  promise/  he  said  presently, 
with  a  sigh. 

He  was  wrong.  Mr.  Tylney,  the 
Newgate  surgeon,  had  not  forgotten 
the  obligation  that  was  upon  him. 
His  promise  was  destined  to  be  kept 
that  very  night  The  first  footsteps 
to  defile  the  snow  that  had  remained 
untrodden  through  all  the  quiet  even- 
ing hours  were  the  footsteps  of  two 
men  carrying  a  ghastly  burden. 

They  took  it  first  to  the  hall- 
door,  where  one  of  them  stooped  to 
read  the  name  upon  the  brass  plate, 
and  then  knocked — a  cautious,  mys- 
terious-sounding knock. 

The  door  was  opened  almost  im- 
mediately by  the  faithful  Barbara, 
who  scented  a  possible  patient  in 
this  untimely  summons ;  but  at  ike 
sight  of  that  ghastly  burden — it  was 
muffled  in  a  sack,  but  there  are  some 
things  that  will  not  be  hidden — she 
fell  back  with  a  start. 

'  Lord  save  us  !  "what's  that  V  she 
cried. 

c  A  subject  for  Dr.  Prestwitch — 
the  man  that  was  hung  for  coining 
at  Newgate  this  morning.' 

*  What !'  exclaimed  Bab,  *  do  you 
mean  to  say  it's  a  dead  body  ?' 

'  Yes,  miss,7  one  of  the  bearers 
answered,  with  a  grin ;  '  not  to 
make  too  many  bones  about  it,  it's 
a  stiff  un — with  Mr.  Tylncy's  com- 
pliments to  Dr.  Prestwitch.' 

'Take  the  dreadful  thing  round 
to  the  surgery,'  said  Barbara,  aghast. 
*  Master's  in  there  reading.  Take 
it  down  that  passage ;  I'll  come  and 
open  the  door  directly  minute. — And 
to  think  that  any  one  can  wish  to 
have  such  a  thing !'  she  ejaculated, 
a*  she  shut  the  front  door. 

She  had  heard  her  master  talk  of 
that  subject  which  Jack  Tylney  was 
to  send  him. 

She  opened  the  surgery-door  and 


told  the  doctor  what  had  eoene  for 
him,  and  then  opened  the  door  lead* 
ing  into  the  passage,  where  the  men 
were  waiting.  Martin  Prestwitch 
was  all  on  the  alert  in  a>  moment 
He  took  his  candle,  led  the  way  into 
that  damp-smelling  room  set  apart 
for  such  a  purpose  as  this,  and  so 
rarely  used.  The  horror  waa  carried 
in  there,  and  laid  upon  the  long  deal 
table,  Barbara  Snaffles  standing  on 
the  threshold  all  the  time  and  peer- 
ing in,  fascinated  by  the  "ghastly 
sight.  Then  Martin  Prestwitch  and 
the  men  came  out,  and  the  doctor 
dismissed  them  with  a  shilling  to 
buy  drink — one  of  his  few  shillings. 
He  locked  the  door  of  his  dissect- 
ing-room, while  Barbara  stood  a 
little  aloof,  open-mouthed,  devour- 
ing the  scene  with  her  big  round 
eyes. 

*  Ask  your  mistress  to  make  me 
some  of  her  good  coffee,  Bab,'  said 
the  doctor — '  I  shall  sit  up  late  to- 
night ;  and  be  sure  she  knows  no- 
thing of  this  business,'  ho  added, 
pointing  to  the  locked  door. 

*  Lord  bless  you  I  no,  sir ;  not  for 
the  world.  I  don't  want  to  turn 
that  poor  dear's  whole  mask  of  blood, 
as  mine  was  turned  just  now  when  I 
saw  that  orful  thing  in  a  sack.' 

Barbara  gave  a  gulp  and  made  a 
wry  face  as  she  spoke. 

'  You'd  better  come  and  say  good- 
night to  missus,  sir,  if  you  want  her 
to  go  to  bed.' 

1  Ay,  to  be  sure,'  answered  Mar- 
tin Prestwitch,  at  all  times  an  affec- 
tionate husband,  but  just  at  this  mo- 
ment somewhat  distracted  by  the 
thought  of  that  inanimate  clay  lying 
upon  his  table. 

He  went  into  the  parlour,  where 
his  industrious  little  wife  was  sing- 
ing softly  to  herself,  as  she  put  the 
finishing  touches  to  a  triumph  of  in- 
genuity and  economics  in  the  shape 
of  a  frock  for  the  biggest  of  the  three 
small  children,  made  out  of  a  cast-off 
petticoat  of  her  own. 

'  See,  Martin,'  she  cried,  looking 
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up  at  him  with  her  bright  loving 
face,  *  won't  Molly  look  nice  in  that?' 
4  Very  nice, dear;  but  you  oughtn't 
to  sit  up  so  late,  sewing  for  Molly. 
It's  nearly  twelve  o'clock.' 

*  That's  the  very  last  stitch,  Mar- 
tin; and  it's  just  as  late  for  you, 
sir,  as  it  is  for  me ;  and  you've  not 
had  a  morsel  of  supper  either.  There's 
the  bit  of  beefsteak-pudding  that 
was  left  at  dinner.  Bab  has  warmed 
it  nicely,  and  there  it  is,  waiting  for 
you,  down  in  the  fender.' 

*  I'll  eat  it  by  and  by,  dear;  but 
I've  no  appetite  for  supper  just  yet. 
I  want  you  to  make  me  a  cup  of 
coffee — as  strong  as  you  like.' 

*  What,  Martin !  you're  not  going 
to  sit  up  over  your  fusty  old  books 
again  V  cried  the  little  wife  dolefully. 

It  was  a  common  thing  for  the 
doctor  to  sit  poring  over  his  medical 
books  deep  into  the  night,  and  Mary 
Prestwitch  had  often  crept  down- 
stairs in  the  gray  morning,  to  find 
him  still  studying  one  of  those  dis- 
mal volumes,  with  his  candle  burned 
down  to  the  socket. 

1  Yes,  Mary,  my  dear ;  I  want  to 
sit  up  an  hour  or  so  longer.  There's 
a  very  interesting  case  I'm  reading 
up,  a  case  that  will  be  useful  to  me 
in  my  practice ;  and  you  know,  love, 
how  much  depends  upon  my  getting 
on  in  my  profession.' 

Mary  gave  a  little  nod  and  a  sigh. 
Yes,  indeed,  it  was  vital  to  that 
small  household  that  the  surgeon's 
efforts  should  be  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. Only  that  evening  Mrs.  Prest- 
witch and  Bab  had  been  calculating 
the  amount  of  the  Christmas  bills — 
Christmas  brings  so  little  for  strug- 
gling householders  except  bills — 
and  wondering  whether  the  trades- 
people would  be  content  with  such 
small  sums  as  Dr.  Prestwitch  could 
give  them  on  account. 

1  They  know  that  we  are  honest, 
Bab,'  said  the  anxious  wife ;  '  thank 
Heaven,  they  know  that.  We  have 
lived  in  this  house  five  years,  and 
paid  our  way  somehow.      I  don't 


think  they  will  find  it  in  their  hearts 
to  be  hard  upon  us.' 

Martin  Prestwitch  kissed*  his  wife, 
and  sent  her  off  to  bed  directly  she 
had  made  the  coffee,  during  which 
operation  there  was  heard  a  great 
clattering  of  bolts  and  bars  from  the 
indefatigable  Barbara,  who  took  as 
much  pains  to  secure  all  these  fast- 
enings as  if  her  master's  house  had 
been  the  most  tempting  field  for  an 
enterprising  burglar.  It  was  just 
midnight  when  the  little  woman 
tripped  upstairs,  with  Barbara  be- 
hind her,  and  all  the  clocks  of  the 
City  seemed  to  be  booming  out  the 
hour  as  Dr.  Prestwitch  went  to  his 
dissecting-room,  carrying  a  steaming 
jug  of  coffee  in  one  hand  and  a  can- 
dle in  the  other.  He  had  to  put 
his  jug  on  the  floor  while  he  un- 
locked the  door,  for  there  were  no 
superfluous  tables  or  sideboards  in 
the  passages  of  that  sparsely-fur- 
nished abode.  The  room  struck  cold 
as  some  icebound  region  on  that 
bleak  winter  night,  and  the  doctor's 
first  labour  was  to  light  a  fire.  There 
were  happily  some  wood  and  coals 
in  a  cupboard  near  the  fireplace,  and 
with  these  and  an  old  newspaper 
Martin  Prestwitch  set  to  work.  The 
task  was  not  an  easy  one  :  the  grate 
was  damp,  the  smoke  came  down 
the  chimney,  and  well-nigh  choked 
him ;  but  the  doctor's  patience  and 
energy  got  the  better  of  these  diffi- 
culties, and  when  he  rose  from  his 
kneeling  position  before  the  dingy 
hearth,  the  fire  was  burning  cheerily. 

He  refreshed  himself  with  a  cup 
of  coffee  before  proceeding  to  his 
more  serious  labour,  and  set  the  jug 
down  upon  the  hearth,  to  keep  the 
remainder  of  that  comfortable  bever- 
age warm.  Then  he  set  to  work  in 
real  earnest. 

There  is  no  need  to  enter  upon 
the  details  of  that  ghastly  perform- 
ance. Before  he  had  reached  more 
than  the  preliminary  stage  of  his 
labour,  Dr.  Prestwitch  came  to  a 
full  stop,  suddenly,  with  the  knife  in 
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his  hand,  arrested  by  a  conviction 
that  had  come  npon  him  like  a  flash 
of  lightning,  and  set  his  heart  beat- 
ing with  an  awful  fear. 

Another  moment,  one  rapid  move- 
ment of  that  skilful  hand  which 
held  the  knife,  and  he  might  have 
been  a  murderer. 

The  creature  was  not  dead  ! 

Martin  Prestwitch  bent  down  with 
his  ear  against  the  felon's  naked 
chest,  and  listened. 

Yes,  there  it  was,  weak  and  sup- 
pressed, but  still  palpable  to  the 
professional  ear — the  action  of  the 
heart. 

In  the  next  moment  the  doctor 
was  at  work  with  the  approved  means 
of  those  days  for  the  revival  of  sus- 
pended animation.  It  was  a  slow 
business,  but  he  was  rewarded  at 
last.  The  coiner  gave  a  great  sigh, 
muttered  something  that  sounded 
like  an  oath,  and  then  opened  his 
bloodshot  eyes,  and  stared  with  a 
bewildered  gaze  at  his  benefactor, 
the  man  who  had  given  him  back 
his  forfeited  life. 

'  Where  the  —  am  I?'  he  asked  ; 
'  I  thought  they  were  going  to  hang 
me.     Was  there  a  reprieve  V 

i  No,  there  was  no  reprieve.  Mr. 
Ketch  must  have  bungled  over  his 
work,  I  suppose.' 

The  coiner  sat  upright,  and  looked 
about  him  ;  and  at  this  moment  it 
occurred  to  Martin  Prestwitch  that 
he  had  perhaps  been  guilty  of  a  kind 
of  felony  in  giving  back  life  to  a 
man  whom  the  law  had  doomed  to 
death.  The  law  was  a  critical  thing 
in  those  days,  involving  such  a  large 
amount  of  execution,  that  Dr.  Prest- 
witch was  by  no  means  sure  that 
such  an  act  as  assisting  in  a  felon's 
evasion  of  the  gallows  might  not  be 
in  itself  a  hanging  matter. 

But  the  deed  was  done ;  and  there 
sat  the  coiner,  a  stalwart  square- 
built  ruffian  of  near  six  feet  high,  a 
man  who  could  have  annihilated  the 
slim  surgeon. 

'  Can't  you  give  a  man  something 


to  drink  V  asked  the  coiner.     *  My 
throat's  like  a  lime-kiln.' 

Dr.  Prestwitch  handed  him  the 
coffee-jug,  which  he  emptied  at  a 
draught. 

'  Cat-lap  !'  said  the  coiner  con- 
temptuously ;  '  but  it's  done  me  good. 
And  now,  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  as 
they  hung  me  this  morning  ?  I  re- 
member standing  on  the  drop,  and 
feeling  the  sleet  and  hail  pelting 
against  the  night-cap  they'd  pulled 
over  my  face;  and  I  think,  of  all  the 
blessed  cold  days  I  can  call  to  mind, 
this  blessed  morning  was  the  coldest. 
Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  as  they 
made  a  botch  of  it,  and  let  me  off?' 

'  So  it  appears,'  replied  Dr.  Prest- 
witch gently ;  for  although  a  man  of 
some  moral  courage,  he  felt  himself 
at  a  disadvantage  in  this  tete-a-tete, 
— *  so  it  appears.  All  I  know  is  that 
you  were  brought  here  about  an  hour 
ago,  and  introduced  to  my  notice  as 
an  individual  who  had  paid  the  last 
penalty  of  the  law.' 

1  Brought  here  ?  What  for?' 

'  Well — for — in  short,  for  scienti- 
fic purposes.  My  name  is  Prest- 
witch, and  I  am  a  professor  of  medi- 
cine and  surgery.' 

(  What  !'  roared  the  restored 
sufferer  ;  '  were  you  going  to  cut  me 
up?' 

The  coiner  looked  so  ferocious 
as  he  asked  this  question,  that  Dr. 
Prestwitch  felt  as  if  his  last  moment 
had  come. 

1  Don't  excite  yourself,  my  good 
friend,'  he  remonstrated  mildly.  *  If 
things  had  been  as  I  had  every  rea- 
son to  suppose,  you  would  not  have 
felt  the  slightest  inconvenience.  The 
legitimate  ends  of  science  would  have 
been  promoted  without  any  suffering 
on  your  part.  How  much  happier 
would  you  have  been  in  that  respect 
than  the  dogs  and  rabbits,  whose 
vivisection  has  served  to  demonstrate 
the  theories  of  some  of  our  great 
anatomists  !  As  it  is,  however,  you 
have  some  reason  to  be  grateful  to 
me,  as  you  owe  mo  your  life.' 
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Dr.  Prestwitch  glanced  towards 
the  door,  thinking  there  was  no  real 
necessity  that  this  interview  should 
be  prolonged  farther,  and  that  this 
terrible  guest  of  his  might  be  going. 
Then,  all  at  once,  it  dawned  upon 
him  that  there  was  an  obstacle  to 
the  coiner's  departure.  With  the 
exception  of  the  sacking  that  had 
muffled  him  when  he  was  brought 
to  Little  Bell-street,  he  was  gar- 
mentless;  and  the  sacking  was 
scarcely  a  costume  for  a  cold  win- 
ter's night  in  the  streets  of  London. 

'  Grateful  1'  muttered  the  man.  '  I 
don't  know  as  life's  much  of  a  favour 
to  a  poor  devil  that  doesn't  know 
where  to  get  a  mossel  of  bread; 
that's  marked  down  by  a  pack  of 
bloodhounds,  and  if  he  doesn't  get 
hung  to-day,  is  pretty  safe  to  get 
hung  to-morrow.  You  can't  give 
me  back  my  tools,  I  suppose?  I  had 
as  pretty  a  set  of  moulds  and  presses 
as  was  ever  seen,  in  a  cellar  down  by 
Lambeth  Pallis,  for  my  business, 
which  was  a  good  untill  a  pal  peached 
upon  me.  Howsomedever,  I  make 
no  doubt  you  meant  kindly,  and 
here's  my  hand  upon  it.' 

With  that  the  scoundrel  extended 
a  dingy-looking  paw,  very  broad 
and  muscular  the  doctor  observed, 
and  Martin  Prestwitch  was  fain  to 
accept  the  friendly  invitation,  and 
shake  hands  with  the  coiner. 

1  And  now,  doctor,'  said  the  man, 
wrapping  the  sacking  round  him  as 
closely  as  he  could,  and  planting 
himself  in  the  single  chair  by  the 
fire,  which  he  stirred  in  a  manner 
that  showed  no  mercy  to  the  doctor's 
coals, — '  and  now,  doctor,  since  we 
begin  to  understand  each  other,  I'll 
trouble  you  for  something  to  eat.  I 
had  some  breakfast  at  six  o'clock 
this  morning — for  I  wasn't  a-going 
to  be  put  off  my  feed  by  Jack  Ketch 
— but  I've  had  nothing  since.' 

'  I'll  go  and  see,'  said  Dr.  Prest- 
witch doubtfully,  knowing  the  slen- 
der resources  of  his  larder. 

He   remembered  the    beefsteak- 


pudding,  which  had  been  put  aside 
for  his  own  supper,  and  which  he 
could  gladly  have  eaten  just  now, 
and  he  presently  returned  to  the  dis- 
secting-room with  this  savoury  mess, 
and  a  great  hunch  of  bread  and 
cheese.  The  coiner  devoured  both, 
and  then  looked  about  him  with  the 
air  of  a  man  who  could  have  eaten 
half  an  ox  or  so,  and  to  whom  this 
light  refreshment  seemed  about  as 
substantial  as  a  handful  of  lollipops. 

'  You  haven't  got  any  more  of 
that  there  puddin',  I  suppose?'  he 
asked  rather  dolefully. 

'  Not  a  morsel.' 

*  Nor  a  slice  of  cold  beef,  or  any- 
thing in  that  way  V 

'I  am  sorry  to  say  there  is  no 
cold  joint  in  the  house.' 

'  And  I'm  sorry  to  hear  it.  You 
ain't  out  of  bread  and  cheese,  though, 
I  daresay;  and  I  must  make  up 
with  that.  So  if  you'll  bring  me 
the  loaf  and  the  cheese,  I  shall  be 
thankful.  Don't  take  the  trouble 
to  cut  it.  It  ain't  likely  as  a  gen- 
tleman such  as  you  would  be  able  to 
take  the  measure  of  my  appetite.' 

Dr.  Prestwitch  sighed  as  he  went 
away  to  comply  with  this  request, 
distressed  to  think  how  bare  a  look 
the  larder  would  have  next  morning 
at  breakfast-time.  The  quartern  loaf 
was  shrunk  already,  the  family 
cheese  was  only  the  remnant  of  a 
pale-complexioned  specimen  of  the 
Dutch  kind ;  but  it  was  impossible 
to  refuse  submission  to  the  demands 
of  such  a  guest ;  so  Martin  Prest- 
witch carried  these  provisions  to  the 
coiner,  and  laid  them  on  the  table 
before  him,  with  a  plate  and  knife. 

'  Your  house  donlt  seem  to  be  too 
well  'supplied  with  victuals,  doctor,* 
said  the  man,  eying  the  pale-faced 
cheese  with  no  special  favour. 

'I  am  not  a  rich  man,'  Martin 
Prestwitch  answered  humbly.  (I 
find  it  a  hard  thing  to  live.' 

'  Humph  !'  muttered  the  coiner; 
1  that's  a  common  complaint,  I  sup- 
pose.   I've  had  my  ups  and  downs 
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— the  fat  of  the  land  to-day,  and  a 
dry  crust  to-morrow ;  and  now  I've 
got  to  begin  life  again,  with  the 
brand  of  the  law  upon  me,  every 
man's  hand  against  me,  and  no  more 
mercy  to  expect  from  any  of  'em 
than  if  I  was  a  hunted  rat.  I  should 
like  to  know  how  I'm  to  set  about 
getting  my  living  when  I  leave  this 
house  to-morrow  morning/ 

Dr.  Prestwitch  breathed  a  little 
more  freely.  It  was  some  relief  to 
him  to  learn  that  this  unexpected 
visitor  did  contemplate  departing  in 
the  morning.  What  a  blessed  thing 
it  would  be  to  have  him  gone !  It 
seemed  to  the  perplexed  surgeon  as 
if  the  burden  of  this  nameless  cri- 
minal's presence  had  been  weighing 
him  down  for  months. 

The  coiner  made  a  fierce  dart  at 
the  pale  cheese,  and  hewed  alternate 
wedges  from  that  and  the  loaf,  in  a 
half -absent  manner,  until  both  were 
demolished,  grumbling  to  himself  the 
while  about  the  hardness  of  life, 
when  a  poor  creature  might  not 
manufacture  a  few  guineas  for  him- 
self, without  becoming  liable  to  the 
stiffest  penalties  of  the  law. 

'  And  how  I'm  to  begin  work 
again,  with  all  my  tools  gone,  and 
not  a  pal  as  I  can  trust  in,  is  more 
than  I  know/  muttered  the  coiner 
audibly. 

'  1  really  think,  my  good  friend,' 
Dr.  Prestwitch  suggested  gently, 
1  that  in  your  case  I  should  emigrate. 
A  foreign  country — a  new  country 
especially,  like  Nova  Scotia — might 
offer  a  fair  field  for — '  Dr.  Prest- 
witch did  not  like  to  say  '  coining,' 
but  concluded  with  a  polite  peri- 
phrasis—  '  your  particular  line  of 
business.' 

*  Emigrate  !'  exclaimed  the  coiner 
contemptuously.  *  How  the  deuce' 
— his  actual  expression  was  consider- 
ably more  forcible ;  but  Dr.  Prest- 
witch, who  was  always  a  mild  man, 
used  to  tell  this  stoTy  in  the  mildest 
language,  only  hinting  that  his  guest's 
vocabulary  had  been  something  be- 


yond the  common  in  the  way  of  rude 
vernacular  vigour — *  how  the  deuce 
is  a  man  to  emigrate  who  hasn't 
sixpence  towards  his  passage-money  1 
And  a  nice  outfit  I've  got  for  emi- 
gration I'  added  the  coiner,  with  a 
shiver,  looking  down  at  the  sacking 
in  which  he  was  hugging  his  burly 
limbs.  '  If  you  want  me  to  emigrate, 
doctor,  you  must  find  the  rhino.' 

*  I V  cried  Martin  Prestwitch,  turn- 
ing a  shade  paler,  though  he  had 
been  pale  enough  before.  *  My  good 
man,  what  are  you  dreaming  of  V 

4  Yes,  you ;  you  brought  me  back 
to  life,  and  you're  bound  to  provide 
for  me.  I  didn't  ask  you  to  come 
any  of  your  reviving  dodges  over 
me,  did  I  ?  I  was  brought  here  to 
be  dissected,  and  it  was  your  duty 
to  dissect  me.  But  you  scientific 
parties  are  never  satisfied  without 
trying  your  blessed  experiments  !' 

*  Good  gracious  me  !'  exclaimed 
Dr.  Prestwitch,  completely  con- 
founded by  this  blatant  ingratitude. 
1  Here  is  an  extraordinary  creature ! 
I  restore  him  to  life,  and  he  looks 
upon  me  as  his  enemy !' 

*  I  didn't  ask  to  be  restored,  did 
I  ?'  grumbled  the  coiner.  *  Life's  no 
favour  to  such  as  me  !  Howsome- 
dever,  you've  revived  me,  and  now 
you  must  keep  me  going;  and  in 
the  first  place,  I'll  trouble  you  for  a 
suit  of  clothes.' 

*A  suit  of  clothes!'  murmured 
the  surgeon  in  a  helpless  tone. 

*  Yes.  I  can't  walk  about  like 
this ;  it's  against  the  laws.' 

*  I  have  not  an  extensive  ward- 
robe,' said  Martin  Prestwitch  ;  '  and 
even  if  I  had,  my  garments  would 
scarcely  fit  you.' 

4  Well,  you  are  but  a  poor  thread- 
paper  of  a  man,  certainly,'  answered 
the  coiner,  who  had  perhaps  devour- 
ed more  beef  in  a  week  than  the 
surgeon  was  in  the  habit  of  consum- 
ing in  a  quarter  ;  '  but  any  clothes 
are  better  than  none,  and  I  must 
screw  myself  into  'em  somehow  ;  so 
turn  'em  out,  Mr.  Doctor.' 
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4  Good  gracious  rae  !'  exclaimed 
Dr.  Prestwitch  again  dolefully ;  'it's 
like  an  awful  dream.' 

He  went  away  to  do  his  visitor's 
bidding.  It  did  really  seem  to  him 
almost  as  if  he  had  been  walking 
in  his  sleep,  the  victim  of  some  grue- 
some vision.  A  cold  perspiration  be- 
dewed his  forehead  as  he  crept  up- 
stairs, candle  in  hand,  to  search  for 
garments  wherewith  to  clothe  that 
midnight  intruder. 

He  chose  the  biggest  things  he 
could  find— a  bottle-green  riding- 
coat  with  a  fur  collar,  that  had  be- 
longed to  his  father  (a  good  and 
substantial  garment,  which  he  had 
cherished  with  care,  intending  to 
have  it  cut  down  and  adapted  for 
his  own  wear  on  some  convenient 
occasion).  It  went  to  his  heart  to 
part  with  this  treasure,  and  he  felt 
the  fineness  of  the  cloth  with  a  slow 
regretful  hand,  as  he  flung  the  gar- 
ment over  his  arm.  He  found  a 
pair  of  leather  knee-breeches  that 
had  belonged  to  the  same  esteemed 
parent — a  bulkier  man  than  himself 
— and  with  these,  a  clean  linen  shirt, 
and  a  rusty  black  brocaded  waist- 
coat of  his  own  garnished  with  cop- 
per lace,  he  went  downstairs. 

*  I  can  only  lend  you  the  coat,'  he 
said,  as  he  laid  the  garments  before 
the  coiner;  '  the  breeches  and  waist- 
coat you  are  welcome  to  keep.' 

The  unknown  looked  at  the  things 
with  a  somewhat  contemptuous  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  and  then 
proceeded  to  invest  himself  in  them, 
splitting  the  shirt-sleeves  with  his 
brawny  arms,  and  straining  the 
leathern  breeches  of  the  defunct 
Prestwitch  senior  with  his  ponder- 
ous legs.  The  waistcoat  he  split  up 
the  back  with  a  knife,  and  laced 
up  the  opening  dexterously  with  a 
bit  of  whipcord  which  the  doctor 
procured  for  him.  The  coat  fitted 
him  comfortably,  and  concealed  all 
deficiencies ;  but  even  then  there  re- 
mained his  extremities  still  unclad 
— his  great  bare  feet  and  muscular 


legs — for  which  Martin  Prestwitch 
must  needs  find  shoes  and  stockings. 
With  that  bottle-green  coat  and  fur 
collar  the  man  was  too  well  dressed 
to  go  out  barefoot. 

1  As  soon  as  the  shops  are  open, 
I'll  slip  out  and  buy  you  a  pair  of 
shoes  and  stockings,'  said  the  doc- 
tor ;  *  but  for  mercy's  sake,  man, 
keep  quiet  while  I'm  gone.  I 
wouldn't  have  my  wife  know  of 
your  being  in  the  house  for  worlds.' 

*  I'll  keep  quiet  enough,'  growled 
the  coiner.  *  These  togs  are  no  great 
shakes ;  but  I  feel  myself  more  like 
a  Christian  in  'em  than  I  felt  in  that 
old  sack ;  and,  I  say,  doctor,  you'll 
give  me  a  trifle  of  money  to  set  me 
going  again,  won't  you  V 

1  Money !'  exclaimed  Martin  Prest- 
witch. *  Why,  my  good  creature, 
I'm  as  poor  as  a  church  mouse !' 

1  Come,  that  won't  do,'  said  the 
coiner.  *  You  doctors  make  no  end 
of  money,  helping  your  patients  out 
of  this  world.  It's  only  fair  you 
should  spend  a  little  on  a  patient 
that  you've  helped  into  the  world.' 

The  doctor  again  urged  his  po- 
verty, but  it  was  no  use.  His  argu- 
ments, however  reasonable,  prevailed 
nothing  against  that  direful  visitant. 

1  It's  no  good  humbugging,  doc- 
tor,' said  the  man.  *  I  don't  leave 
this  house  without  a  fi'-pun  note.' 

It  did  happen  that  Martin  Prest- 
witch possessed  the  sum  of  seven 
pounds  ten,  amassed  by  what  su- 
preme efforts  of  economy  he  and  his 
narrow  household  only  could  have 
told,  and  honestly  set  aside  for  the 
payment  of  the  Christmas  quarter's 
rent.  To  part  with  any  of  this 
would  be  like  shedding  his  heart's 
blood ;  but  he  felt  himself  utterly  un- 
able to  cope  with  this  dreadful  crea- 
ture, whom  he  had  given  back  to  the 
living  world,  and  if  the  coiner  had 
asked  him  for  his  heart's  blood  in- 
stead of  a  five-pound  note,  it  seemed 
to  Martin  Prestwitch  that  he  must 
needs  have  given  it. 

So,  after  a  longish  parley,  and  a 
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-desperate  endeavour  to  defend  his 
treasure  on  the  doctor's  part,  Mar- 
tin Prestwitch  stole  upstairs  once 
more  in  the  dead  night-time,  and 
crept  like  a  robber  to  his  little  hoard, 
from  which  he  took  the  five-pound 
note  demanded  by  his  tormentor. 
He  looked  at  a  little  Dutch  clock 
in  the  kitchen  before  he  went  back 
to  the  dissecting-room — watch  he 
Jbad  none — and  saw  that  it  wanted 
-still  a  quarter  to  three  o'clock.  The 
long  dismal  winter's  night  was  not 
half  gone  yet,  and  Dr.  Prestwitch  did 
not  know  how  much  more  that  re- 
suscitated felon  might  ask  of  him 
^before  it  was  done.  To  think  of 
going  to  bed  was  worse  than  idle ; 
sleep  or  rest  was  an  impossibility 
with  that  baleful  creature  upon  the 
jpremises.  Dr.  Prestwitch  seated 
himself  by  the  fire,  opposite  his  visi- 
tor, and  prepared  to  wait  for  morn- 
ing with  what  patience  he  might. 

Fed  and  clothed,  the  intruder  was 
inclined  to  be  social,  and  expanded 
considerably  as  the  night  wore  on, 
favouring  Dr.  Prestwitch  with  nu- 
merous glimpses  of  his  past  history, 
exhibiting  a  career  at  once  adven- 
turous and  felonious.  Sense  of  right 
and  wrong  seemed  altogether  want- 
jng  to  this  creature,  whose  real 
name,  he  told  the  doctor,  was  Jona- 
than Blinker,  but  who  had  been 
known  to  fame  by  several  aliases, 
the  most  familiar  of  which  was  Cap- 
tain Fiashman. 

Day  dawned  at  length  —  a  dull 
gray  winter's  morning,  the  atmo- 
sphere heavy  with  unfallen  snow,  the 
bright  white  ground  looking  even 
whiter  than  it  was  against  the  dense 
leaden  sky.  When  the  little  Dutch 
clock  in  the  kitchen  struck  seven, 
Martin  Prestwitch  turned  the  key 
of  the  dissecting-room  door,  and  con- 
jured Mr.  Blinker  to  keep  silence ; 
and  for  one  whole  hour  the  two  men 
sat  without  speaking,  Mr.  Blinker 
dozing  by  the  expiring  fire,  the  sur- 
geon listening  to  Barbara  Snaflles's 
movements   as  she   bustled    about, 


performing  her  morning  duties. 
Then  came  the  shrill  small  voices  of 
the  children,  and  then  his  wife's 
gentle  tones  inquiring  for  the  doctor 
at  the  dissecting-room  door. 

*  You  don't  mind  being  locked  in 
here  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  while  I 
go  and  get  those  shoes  and  stock- 
ings, do  yon  V  asked  Martin  of  Mr. 
Blinker,  in  a  whisper. 

The  coiner  looked  at  him  doubt- 
fully. 

*  You  ain't  going  to  sell  me,  are 
you?'  he  said.  'You  wouldn't  go 
and  peach  upon  a  poor  devil  that 
you've  brought  back  to  life  ?  You 
won't  let  me  swing  a  second  time 
for  the  sake  of  the  reward  ?' 

1  Do  you  take  me  for  a  scoundrel?' 
exclaimed  Martin,  with  suppressed 
indignation. 

1  No,  I  don't,  and  I'll  trust  you,' 
answered  the  other  promptly. 

So  Dr.  Prestwitch  went  out,  and 
locked  the  door  behind  him,  to  se- 
cure his  secret  from  the  exploring 
eyes  of  Barbara  Snaffles. 

He  had  to  answer  his  wife's  re- 
monstrances and  tender  upbraidings. 
How  could  he  sit  up  all  night,  to 
the  peril  of  his  precious  health  ?  He 
told  her  that  his  studies  had  been 
especially  interesting,  and  the  night 
had  slipped  away  unawares. 

'  What !  didn't  it  seem  long,  Mar- 
tin,' she  exclaimed,  i  all  those  hours 
down  in  that  cold  dreary  room  ?' 

1  No,  indeed,  my  love;  I  never 
was  more  comfortable,'  answered  the 
doctor,  with  audacious  mendacity. 

'  You  eat  a  good  supper,  anyhow, 
sir,'  said  the  familiar  Barbara.  '  Only 
think,  mum ;  there  isn't  a  mossel  of 
yesterday's  quartern,  and  the  Dutch 
cheese  is  clean  gone  !' 

Martin  Prestwitch  slunk  off  with- 
out attempting  an  answer  to  this 
accusation.  He  muttered  something 
about  seeing  a  patient  in  the  next 
street,  put  on  his  hat,  and  went  out. 

It  would  not  do  to  trifle  with  Mr. 
Blinker.  The  shops  must  be  open 
by  this  time,  and  the  coiner  might 
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be  shod  and  dispatched.  The  doc- 
tor cheapened  a  pair  of  roomy  se- 
cond-hand shoes  on  a  cobbler's  stall, 
and  bought  a  pair  of  comfortable 
worsted  stockings,  of  the  size  which 
his  anatomical  eye  taught  him  was 
likely  to  suit  Mr.  Blinker.  The 
half-hour  had  scarcely  expired  when 
he  turned  the  key  in  the  dissecting- 
room  door.  The  coiner  was  asleep, 
with  his  head  reposing  comfortably 
upon  the  operating-table. 

The  shoes  and  stockings  were  aif 
admirable  fit ;  and  when  Dr.  Prest- 
witch  had  farther  provided  an  old 
hat,  Mr.  Blinker  presented  a  toler- 
ably respectable  appearance.  There 
was  still  the  question  of  disguise ; 
but  the  doctor,  after  some  little  search 
in  his  surgery,  found  a  pair  of  green 
spectacles,  which  made  a  consider- 
able alteration  in  Jonathan  Blinker's 
physiognomy.  When  these  had  been 
assumed,  the  doctor  looked  out,  saw 
that  the  ground  was  clear,  that  no 
inquisitive  Barbara  or  anxious  wife 
was  lurking  in  the  shadow  of  an  ad- 
jacent doorway,  and  then  ushered 
Mr.  Blinker  into  the  court,  rejoiced 
beyond  all  measure  to  be  rid  of  him, 
even  at  the  cost  of  a  five-pound  note 
and  that  excellent  bottle-green  coat. 
On  the  threshold  Mr.  Blinker 
turned  round. 

'  I  shall  give  you  a  look  in  soon, 
doctor,  to  tell  you  how  I  get  on.' 

*  O  don't,  if  you  please,'  the  sur- 
geon cried  piteously.  '  It  would 
never  do  for  you  to  come  here.  You 
see,  my  family  look  upon  you  in  the 
light  of  a  body,  and  I  don't  see  how 
they  are  to  be  brought  to  regard  you 
from  any  other  point  of  view.' 

1 1  sha'n't  come  to  see  your  fa- 
mily,1 replied  Jonathan  Blinker ;  '  I 
shall  come  to  see  you.' 

With  this  awful  threat  he  stalked 
away,  looking  gigantic  in  the  nar- 
row alley.  The  doctor  closed  the 
door  with  a  groan,  and  went  to  the 
parlour,  where  the  meagre  breakfast 
was  neatly  laid  on  the  round  table 
by  the  small  bright  fire,  and  where 


the  anxious  wife  was  ready  to  take 
alarm  at  Martin's  haggard  face. 

But  Mary  Prestwitch's  anxious 
looks  were  not  half  so  embarrassing 
as  the  searching  glances  of  Barbara 
Snaffles,  who  regarded  the  surgeon 
with  a  morbid  curiosity,  as  a  man 
who  had  just  left  an  abnormal  em- 
ployment. She  lingered  in  the  room 
while  he  ate  his  breakfast,  handing 
him  his  coffee-cup  and  hovering  over 
his  solitary  egg. 

1  Is  it  there  still  ?'  she  asked  him 
in  a  stage-whisper,  while  Mrs.  Prest- 
witch  was  engaged  with  the  three 
hungry  children,  the  youngest  of 
which  was  still  dependent  upon  the 
maternal  breast  for  the  most  primi- 
tive kind  of  nourishment. 

1  What  do  you  mean  by  it  P  Dr. 
Prestwitch  asked  impatiently. 

'  Him !     The  body.' 

1  No,  girl ;  it's  gone.' 

1  Gone  ?  What !  you've  done  with 
it  already  V 

1  Yes.' 

1  And  they've  fetched  it  away  ?' 

1  Yes,  they've  fetched  it  away.' 

1  Well,  I  never !'  exclaimed  Bar- 
bara, with  an  injured  air;  'they 
must  have  been  in  a  hurry.  I 
thought  I  should  have  seen  it  this 
morning.  I've  seen  a  many  in  my 
time— drownded  and  otherwise — and 
I  never  missed  one  before.  I  make 
no  doubt  I  shall  dream  of  him.' 

1  Dream  of  him  ?   Nonsense,  girl !' 

'  Not  having  seen  him,  I  make  no 
doubt  I  shall  dream  of  him,'  said 
Barbara,  with  an  air  of  conviction. 
*  I  never  missed  one  before — not  if 
it  was  three  streets  off  and  the  fa- 
mily as  it  belonged  to  a'most  stran- 
gers to  me ;  and  to  hate  had  one  in 
the  same  house,  and  not  seen  him, 
seems  right-down  stupid-like.' 

(  Good  gracious  me !'  cried  the 
doctor ;  '  the  girl  is  a  perfect  vam- 
pire !' 

'  Was  it  them  two  as  brought  him 
as  fetched  him  away  V  Miss  Snaffles 
inquired  curiously. 

(  Of  course/  answered  the  doctor. 
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1  And  are  they  going  to  bury  him 
in  Newgate?' 

'  I  suppose  so.  There,  Bab,  go 
and  mind  your  work,  and  don't  worry 
me  any  more  about  the  man.  He's 
gone ;  that's  enough  for  you.' 

Heartily  did  Martin  Prcstwitch 
wish  that  his  visitor  of  last  night 
had  indeed  been  carried  away  to  be 
safely  interred  within  the  prison- 
walls.  That  farewell  threat  of  Jon- 
athan Blinker's  weighed  heavy  on 
his  soul. 

For  the  first  time  since  he  had 
lived  in  Little  Bell-street,  Dr.  Prest- 
witch  was  behind -hand  with  his 
Christmas  rent,  to  the  bewilderment 
of  his  faithful  wife,  who  had  helped 
him  to  save  the  seven  pounds  ten  so 
carefully  scraped  together  against 
the  landlord  should  claim  his  due. 

'  It's  gone,  Mary,'  the  doctor  said 
dismally,  c  or  at  least  five  pounds 
ten  out  of  it.  You  see,  my  dear,  I 
was  obliged  to  part  with  it.' 

'  But  what  for,  Martin  ?  What 
could  you  want  five  pounds  ten  for  ? 
— you,  who  never  spend  money.' 

4  Surgical  instruments,  my  love ;  a 
man's  first  duty  is  to  his  profession.' 

And  again  Martin  Prcstwitch 
hated  himself  for  having  lied  to  the 
wife  of  his  bosom. 

The  landlord  was  displeased,  but 
not  implacable.  Dr.  Prcstwitch  was 
a  careful  tenant,  and  had  shown  him- 
self an  honest  man  ;  so,  after  grum- 
bling a  little,  the  landlord  gave  him 
a  month's  grace  and  went  his  way. 

Jonathan  Blinker  kept  his  pro- 
mise. In  the  wintry  gloaming  a 
great  hulking  man  in  a  bottle-green 
coat  with  a  fur  collar  might  have 
been  often  seen  entering  the  doctor's 
surgery  from  the  narrow  side-alky, 
with  a  furtive  surreptitious  air.  Here 
Dr.  Prcstwitch  held  converse  with 
him,  and  was  fain  to  provide  some 
small  sum  of  money  against  his  com- 
ing. In  time  these  donations  took 
the  form  of  a  weekly  allowance,  and 
the  accomplished  Captam  fcWw 


became  a  regular  pensioner  upon  the 
doctor.  He  alwayB  used  the  same 
argument  when  claiming  this  bounty 
— Dr.  Prestwitch  had  revived  him 
of  his  own  volition,  and  was  there- 
fore bound  to  aliment  him — to  keep 
him  'going,'  as  the  Captain  called  it. 

Dr.  Prestwitch  submitted  to  this 
imposition  with  much  bitterness  of 
spirit,  and  many  a  groan  breathed 
in  the  solitude  of  his  surgery.  He 
was  a  man  of  a  gentle  and  some- 
*whftt  timorous  nature,  and  he  felt 
himself  quite  unequal  to  resist  such 
a  claimant;  so  week  by  week  the 
poor  fellow's  brain  was  racked  by 
the  consideration  of  how  he  was  to 
provide  for  Jonathan  Blinker.  Nor 
was  it  money  only  that  his  tormentor 
demanded  from  him.  The  ex-coiner 
was  of  a  hungry  temperament,  and 
took  it  in  bad  part  if  there  was  not 
some  trifling  snack  provided  for  him 
when  he  paid  his  weekly  visit; 
whereby  the  surgeon  was  fain  to 
have  recourse  to  divers  small  strata- 
gems in  order  to  set  aside  the  re- 
mains of  a  beefsteak-pie  or  to  se- 
cure the  bladebonc  of  a  shoulder  of 
mutton  for  the  refection  of  his  op- 
pressor. The  devoted  Barbara  did 
not  fail  to  note  the  disappearance  of 
these  viands,  and  to  remark  upon  the 
fitfulness  of  her  master's  appetite. 

For  a  long  time  this  secret  bur- 
den weighed  Martin  Prestwitch  down 
to  the  dust.  Life  had  been  a  hard 
struggle  before,  but  it  was  infinitely 
harder  now,  when  the  small  weekly 
scrapings  which  he  might  have  saved 
were  all  absorbed  by  the  omnivorous 
Blinker.  He  woke  sometimes  in 
the  dead  of  the  night,  startled  from 
sleep  by  the  memory  of  his  tormen- 
tor, and  lay  broad  awake  for  hours, 
brooding  over  his  difficulties. 

Mr.  Blinker  had  taken  care  to 
impress  upon  him  that  the  thing  he 
had  done  was  against  the  law,  and 
that  he  was  liable  to  some  severe 
penalty  for  having  assisted  in  the 
evasion  of  a  condemned  felon.  Be- 
ing too  benevolent  a  man  to  betray 
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his  incubus,  and  not  valorous  enough 
to  face  the  difficulties  of  the  case, 
Dr.  Prestwitch  submitted  to  be  im- 
posed upon,  and  received  his  pen- 
sioner as  meekly  as  if  Jonathan 
Blinker  had  been  a  creditor  armed 
with  a  righteous  claim  against  him. 

Things  went  on  in  this  dismal 
manner  for  some  time,  and  then 
there  came  a  gradual  change  for  the 
better  in  the  doctor's  circumstances. 
Patients  dropped  in  upon  him  or 
sent  for  him  much  oftener  than  qf" 
old.  Now  it  was  a  summons  to  at- 
tend the  birth  of  some  denizen  of 
a  slum  in  St.  Giles's,  anon  he  was 
called  to  the  deathbed  of  some  an- 
cient inhabitant  of  the  Mint ;  some- 
times he  was  sent  for  to  repair  the 
damages  caused  by  a  faction-fight  in 
the  purlieus  of  Field-lane,  or  to 
operate  upon  the  fractured  ribs  of 
some  muscular  member  of  the  dan- 
gerous classes  in  Bedfordbury.  On 
all  these  occasions  he  found  that  he 
had  been  recommended  by  Jonathan 
Blinker,  who  had  described  him  as 
a  perfect  master  of  Burgery  and 
physic;  and  on  all  these  occasions 
Dr.  Prestwitch  had  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  his  new  clients  belonged 
to  the  criminal  classes.  But  patients 
are  patients,  and  these  people  paid 
the  doctor  promptly  and  liberally 
when  flush  of  money,  and  showed 
themselves  honourable  whenever  he 
gave  them  credit.  The  juvenile  po- 
pulation in  these  quarters  was 
perpetually  being  increased;  and  the 
ladies  being  uniformly  pleased  with 
gentle  Martin  Prestwitch,  one  matron 
recommended  him  to  another,  until 
the  gentleman  who  was  usually  de- 
scribed amongst  them  as  '  Blinker's 
doctor'  found  his  practice  was  really 
picking  up,  and  his  financial  position 
becoming  easier. 

There  were  still,  however,  those 
dreaded  visits  of  Jonathan  Blinker ; 
and  it  seemed  to  Dr.  Prestwitch  as 
if  his  whole  life  was  pervaded  by 
that  bulky  figure  in  the  bottle-green 
coat,  very  shiny  about  the  cuffs  and 


elbows,  and  very  mangy  as  to  the  fur 
collar,  by  this  time.  And  yet  he 
felt  that  on  the  whole  he  was  bound 
to  be  grateful  to  his  tormentor,  for 
the  ultimate  result  of  the  business 
had  been  advantageous  to  himself. 
He  did  even  try  to  make  some  show 
of  gratitude ;  while  Jonathan  on  his 
part  was  positively  affectionate  to  his 
benefactor,  declaring  himself  ready 
to  serve  him  in  any  manner,  at  the 
hazard  of  a  second  suspension  per 
col.  even. 

i  There's  nothing  I  wouldn't  do 
for  you,  doctor,'  he  said.  '  I'd  coin 
for  you  if  I  had  a  new  set  of  tools, 
or  the  money  to  buy  'em.     There  !' 

The  doctor,  of  course,  entreated 
him  to  dismiss  all  ideas  of  coining 
from  his  brain,  and  to  set  about 
leading  an  honest  life  ;  but  on  this 
Mr.  Blinker  would  only  shake  his 
head  dubiously,  as  not  perceiving  the 
relevancy  of  the  proposition. 

So  things  went  on  for  nearly  three 
years.  The  doctor's  three  small 
children  had  been  recruited  by  an  in- 
fantine brother,  and  now  numbered 
four,  with  the  possibility  of  a  fifth 
looming  in  the  distance.  The  doctor's 
practice  was  better,  but  it  was  not 
a  good  one,  and  could  not  by  any 
means  be  called  an  aristocratic  or 
even  a  genteel  practice ;  nor  had  the 
doctor  any  prospect  of  being  able  to 
remove  to  a  more  fashionable  locality 
than  Little  Bell-street.  He  could 
pay  the  butcher  and  the  baker,  how- 
ever, and  had  no  need  to  worry  him- 
self about  his  rent ;  and  this,  to  a 
man  of  such  modest  desires,  was 
enough  for  contentment. 

Mr.  Blinker  had  "been  his  pen- 
sioner all  this  time,  aftd  Barbara 
Snaffles  had  become  quite  familiar 
with  the  weekly  visitor  in  the  bottle- 
green  coat,  dimly  visible  in  the  gloam- 
ing ;  for  whatever  the  season  of  the 
year,  Mr.  Blinker  came  only  in  the 
twilight.  She  believed  in  him  firmly 
as  a  patient  in  the  corn-chandlery  line 
— Dr.  Prestwitch  had  told  her  he  was 
acorn-chandler — afflicted  with  some 
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chronic  disease,  and  one  of  her  mas- 
ter's most  profitable  customers. 

The  third  year  was  closing  in  when 
the  evening  ond  honr  of  Mr.  Blink- 
er's accustomed  visit  came  round 
without  bringing  that  gentleman  to 
Little  Bell-street.  It  was  the  first 
time  he  had  failed  to  appear  with 
Tuesday  evening's  dusk  since  the 
foundation  of  this  instil uti on,  and 
Dr.  Prestwitch  passed  the  remainder 
of  the  evening  in  a  state  of  almost 
feverish  restlessness,  with  the  ex- 
coiner's  allowance  in  his  pocket. 
Could  anything  have  happened  to 
Jonathan  Blinker  ?  Could  it  be  that 
this  infliction  had  come  to  a  sudden 
end? 

A  second  Tuesday  came  round, 
and  again  Mr.  Blinker  was  missing ; 
a  third,  and  then  a  fourth,  with  the 
same  result.  Dr.  Prestwitch  felt  a" 
wild  hulf-guilty  hope  that  he  should 
never  see  Jonathan  Blinker  again. 
Yet  he  was  somewhat  sorry  to  think 
that  evil  had  befallen  the  missing 
man,  nevertheless ;  for  the  surgeon 
was  of  a  kindly  disposition,  and  the 
creature  had  loved  him. 

Six  weeks  went  by,  and  there  were 
still  no  tidings  of  Mr.  Blinker.  The 
surgeon  read  the  police  news,  ex- 
pecting to  see  some  record  uf  cal- 
amity to  his  felonious  acquaintance; 
but  the  scanty  news-sheet  of  the  day 
contained  no  information  of  the  miss- 
ing Jonathan.  If  ho  had  suffered, 
he  had  suffered  under  some  alias 
unknown  to  the  doctor.  At  the  end 
of  the  six  weeks,  and  while  Dr, 
rrestwitch's  wonderment  was  yet  at 
its  height,  there  came  a  mysterious 
brown-paper  parcel,  addressed  to  the 
ductor  in  a.  queer  cramped  hand  that 
he  had  never  seen  before.  It  was  a 
small  oblong  package,  very  carefully 
corded  and  sealed,  yet  in  a  some- 
what clumsy  manner;  and  it  ar- 
rived in  the  evening,  while  Martin 
Prestwitch  was  enjoying  a  pleasant 
interval  of  repose  in  the  bosom  of 
his  family. 

The  surgeon  of  Little  Boll-street 


was  not  the  recipient  of  many 
eels.  Gifts  and  offerings  of  fr' 
ship  were  cot  showered  upon 
even  at  the  most  !■  ■ 
Christmas  brought  him  no  monster 
turkeys,  the  new  year  no  costly 
frivolities  for  his  children  in  the 
way  of  sugar-plums  ;  and  his  little 
ones  had  grown  out  of  infancy  with- 
out so  much  as  a  sponsorial  fork  and 
spoon  amongst  the  four  of  ihem. 
The  advent  of  a  parcel,  Qnnte% 
was  a  sufficient  cause  fur  ex'.i  lenient 
In  the  small  futniiy  circle.  The  lov- 
ing little  wife's  bright  eyes  grew 
brighter  with  pleasure,  the  two  elder 
children  hustled  each  other  at  thuir 
father's  knees  in  their  eagerness  to 
see  the  parcel  opened ;  and  Barbara 
Snaffles  stood  open-mouthed  an  J 
open-eyed  at  her  master's  elbow. 

The  parcel  felt  very  heavy — al- 
most like  plate,  Dr.  rrcstwitch 
thought — and,  0,  what  an  accept- 
able gift  a  dozen  or  so  of  silver  fork* 
and  spoons  would  have  been  in  that 
humble  household  1  He  broke  the 
seals  and  unfastened  the  cord  with 
hands  that  were  tremulous  with  ex- 
citement. Inside  the  brown  paper 
there  was  a  small  deal  box,  roughly 
made,  and  widi  the  lid  nailed  down. 
There  was  some  work  and 
delay  in  raising  the  lid;  but  when  il 
was  lifted,  Mary  Prestwitch  Uu>c 
the  sight  she  beheld 
reward  for  a  hundred  times  as 
trouble. 

Comfortably  reposing  b 
layers   of  cotton  wool   appeared  a 

I  ■   !  I   \         ■ 

yellow  brightness  pleasingly  relieved 
by  a  background  of  crown  pieces, 
fresh  from  the  Mint. 

'  O  Martin,'  cried  the  little  woman, 
with  clasped  hands,  '  who  can  hare 
sent  us  so  mnch  money  ?  Thanks 
he  to  Clod,  whoever  it  is  " 

For  a  few  moments  Dr.  Preel- 
witeb  did  indeed  believe  thai  some 
unknown  benefactor  had  taken  ci.m 
passion  upon  his  poverty,  and 
the  glistening  counters  before 


i.i    h'liiii: 
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were  genuine  coin  of  the  realm.  Only 
moments,  and  then  the  image  of 
Jonathan  Blinker  arose  before  his 
dazzled  eyes,  and  he  felt  assured 
that  these  bright  reproductions  of 
King  George's  image  were  the  handi- 
work of  the  coiner. 

He  pushed  away  his  wife's  hand 
as  she  stretched  it  ofat  to  take  one 
of  the  guineas. 

1  Don't  excite  yourself,  Molly,'  he 
said  gently.  '  It  isn't  real  money. 
It's  only  some  one  playing  off  a 
practical  joke  upon  me.' 

1  Not  real  money  ?  0,  Martin !' 
exclaimed  the  wife,  with  something 
like  a  sob. 

4  No,  my  love.  They  .look  very 
well,  certainly,  but  there's  not  a 
genuine  guinea  •amongst  them ;  and 
if  you  or  I  were  to  try  to  pass  one 
of  them,  it  would  be  at  the  hazard 
of  our  necks.' 

*  I  wouldn't  mind  trying,  though,' 
said  the  reckless  Barbara,  '  at  Bar- 
tlemy  Fair.' 

*  Bab,  I'm  ashamed  of  you  !'  cried 
the  doctor. 

He  took  up  one  of  the  delusive 
coins  between  his  finger  and  thumb, 
and  felt  the  edges  with  the  air  of  a 
man  learned  in  metallurgy. 

1  Examine  the  milling,  my  dear,' 
he  said,  handing  the  false  guinea  to 
his  wife.     '  That  is  the  test.' 

Mary  Prestwitch  burst  out  crying 
as  she  looked  at  the  bright  simula- 
crum. It  was  a  bitter  disappoint- 
ment. Five  minutes  ago  she  had 
fancied  that  a  shower  of  riches  had 
descended  upon  them ;  and  now  it 
seemed  as  if  the  thought  of  their 
poverty  was  a  keener  pang  than  it 
had  ever  been  before. 

1  Are  they  really  false,  Martin  V 
she  asked  piteously. 

1  As  false  as  any  that  ever  a  man 
was  hung  for  coining,'  replied  the 
doctor. 

He  had  just  come  upon  a  scrap  of 
paper  that  lurked  at  the  bottom  of 
the  box — a  brief  scrawl  from  Jona- 
than Blinker : 


1  Honerd  Sirr,'  wrote  the  felon, 
1 1  ave  gott  sum  tooles  and  biggun 
wurk  agen.  I  send  a  fu  spessimints, 
wich  may  bee  yusefull.  Thay  wold 
parse  in  yT  nayburode. — Y1*  to  co- 
mand,  J.  B.' 

Martin  Prestwitch  tossed  this 
missive  into  the  fire. 

'  0,  Martin,  who  is  it  that  has 
played  this  wicked  trick?'  asked  his 
wife ;  '  and  what  was  there  in  that 
note?' 

1  Nothing  that  I  could  make  out, 
Molly.  Don't  fret,  my  darling.  I 
don't  suppose  the  person  meant  un- 
kindly.' 

1  Not  mean  unkindly  !  And  to 
disappoint  us  like  that !   O,  Martin ! ' 

The  Christmas  snow  lay  in  the 
retired  nooks  and  byways  of  the 
great  city  once  more,  and  the  doctor 
was  fourteen  years  older  than  at  the 
beginning  of  this  story.  But  he  still 
lived  in  Little  Bell-street,  and  still 
worked  very  hard  to  provide  for  his 
wife  and  children.  The  fact  was,  he 
had  so  many  of  them,  that  his  house- 
hold expenses  for  the  last  fourteen 
years  had  been  steadily  on  the  in- 
crease. He  did  not  grumble  at  this, 
however.  He  could  ill  have  spared 
one  of  that  merry  band. 

His  circumstances  had  improved 
somewhat  year  by  year,  but  never 
so  much  as  to  justify  his  removal  to 
a  more  fashionable  neighbourhood. 
His  patients  belonged  to  the  lower 
classes,  and  if  he  had  left  Little 
Bell-street  ho  must  have  left  his 
practice  behind  him.  So  a  whole 
nosegay  of  blooming  flowers  had 
grown  up  in  that  dingy  old  house, 
more  or  less  under  the  dominion  of 
Barbara  Snaffles.  (  Old  servants  are 
such  hard  masters,'  says  Charles 
Reade,  and  certainly  Barbara  ruled 
the  doctor's  household  with  a  rod  of 
iron. 

There  was  a  great  commotion  in  the 
family  this  Christmas.  The  eldest 
girl,  her  mother's  namesake  Molly, 
was  going  to  be  married ;  going  to 
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i  into  a  sphere  of  life 
mnofi  lottur-riMnthat  in  which  her 
father  ud  mother  bail  their  being', 
ft*  she  bad  been  lucky  enough  to 
win  lie  affections  of  a  fashionable 
young  doctor,  wh(  father  was  a 
l  with  a  large  West-end 
;  a  very  proud  and  pompous 
m,  not  a  little  disposed  to 
consider  that  his  or  throw- 

ing himself  away  n  .  pretty  Molly 
Prestwiteh. 

They  were  to  be  upon  the 

last  day  of  the  old  year,  mid  poor 
Molly  had  bad  hard  work  to  prepare 
her  simple  wedding  outfit,  with  the 
aid  and  counsel  of  Barbara  Snaffles. 
Gentle  little  Mm.  Piestwikch  wan 
something  of  a  cipher  in  the  house- 
hold, Lite  moat  mild-tempered  wo- 
men whoae  Jives  an  taken  up  with 
the  rearing  of  children.  She  iras 
content  to  look  on  and  see  the  inde- 
ffctigabla  Barbara  manage  for  herself 
and  hear  family,  and  it.  seemed  to  her 
■  that  everything  atJsirese  Snaffleadid 
was  wise. 

On  Christmas-day  there  was  to 
be  a  great  festival  in  Little  Bell- 
street.  Young  Mr.  Clemmory — 
Molly's  intended — was  to  dine  with 
hie  future  father -in -law;  and  the 
great  Dr.  Clemmory  himself,  of  Sa- 
ville-row,  bad  condescended  to  ac- 
cept Martin  Frestwitch's  invitation 
to  partake  of  his  modest  Christmas 
fare.  The  fare  was  to  be  by  no 
means  unworthy  of  the  distin- 
guished guest,  however ;  for  Bar- 
bara had  been  up  to  her  eyes  in 
preparations  for  the  last  week,  and 
had  cheapened  one  of  the  finest 
geese  in  Leadenhall-market  for  the 
feast,  which,  with  a  haunch  of  mut- 
ton, a  boiled  round  of  beef,  and  a 
veal-pie,  the  doctor  and  his  wife 
agreed  would  make  a  very  pretty 
little  dinner.  They  were  to  dine  at 
three  in  the  afternoon— quite  a  pa- 
trician hour — but  young  Clemmory 
bad  informed  them  that  his  father 
never  dined  earlier ;  and  as  the  ap- 
poiuted  time  drew  near,  Barbara's 


nervousness  increased  to  a  feverish 
[niettnly.  She  felt  that  her  reputa- 
tion as  a  cook  and  a  manager  was 
staked  upon  this  cast. 

A  little  before  three  Dr.  Clem- 
mory and  lus  son  arrived,  the  West- 
end  physician  a  ponderous  man,  with 
a  fat  voice,  a  powdered  wig,  a  psir 
of  handsome  legs  in  black-silk  stock- 
ings, and  a  gold-headed  cane.  The 
small  wainscoted  parlour  seemed 
hardly  capacious  enough  for  such 
grand  company;  and  Mrs,  Prest- 
witeh was  quite  Buttered  by  the  im- 
portance of  her  guest. 

It  was  nearly  dinner-time,  and 
they  were  all  assembled  in  tfce  par- 
lour: Molly  tile  young**  radiant 
and  blooming  in  a  whJta-mtub* 
frock,  with  a  coral  necklace  round 
her  slander  throat;  two  younger 
girls,  who  locked  lika  MnaDcr  rapett 
tious  of  Molly ;  three  boys,  more  or 
leas  in  the  hobbledehoy  stage  of 
existence,  all  in  clean  ehirVfrills,  hat 
showing  a  little  more  bony  wrist 
below  their  cost-cuffs  than  was  is 
accordance  with  the  reigning  memos 
— poor  people's  children  grow  so 
fast.  It  was  on  tbe  stroke  of  three; 
Mrs.  Prestwiteh  was  wondering  how 
the  goose  would  turn  out;  whe- 
ther the  haunch  of  mutton  would  be 
roasted  to  that  perfection  of  culinary 
art  which  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Clem- 
mory had  a  right  to  expect  in  any 
joint  set  before  him ;  and  whether 
Barbara  would  emerge  triumphantly 
from  the  plum-pudding  ordeal,  and 
walk  unscathed  through  the  mince- 
pie  furnace.  The  house  was  small, 
and  the  narrow  entrance-ball  had 
been  odorous  with  dinner  for  the 
last  hour  or  more. 

Before  tbe  neighbouring;  docks 
began  to  strike  the  hour,  there  came 
a  loud  double-knock  at  Dr.  Prest- 
witch's  door.  The  surgeon  and  his 
wife  started  and  stared  at  each  other 
aghast.  They  had  invited  no  other 
guest;  and  the  advent  of  a  dropper- 
in  upon  such  an  occasion  would  be 
an  unmixed  calamity.     Every  fork 
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and  spoon  had  been  pressed  into  the 
service  of  the  day,  every  inch  of  the 
dinner-table  was  engaged. 

The  West-end  physician  was  lay- 
ing down  the  law  in  his  pompous 
voice,  talking  about  the  King,  and  my 
Lord  North,  and  these  contumacious 
Americans ;  but  every  other  tongue 
was  silent,  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Prest- 
witch  were  straining  their  ears  to 
the  utmost  to  hear  the  opening  of 
the  street-door,  and  Barbara's  parley 
with  the  unexpected  visitor.  There 
was  a  long  pause :  it  was  not  an  easy 
thing  for  Bab  to  leave  her  dinner  at 
the  supreme  moment  of '  dishing-up,' 
and  it  would  have  been  ill-manners 
for  a  member  of  the  family  to  leave 
thte  room  in  order  to  open  the  street- 
door.  There  was  a  prolonged  pause, 
therefore,  during  which  the  church- 
clocks  chimed  three  with  a  solemn 
sound,  and  the  individual  who  had 
knocked  gave  a  loud  husky  h'm,  a 
sound  that  sent  a  cold  shiver  through 
Martin  Prestwitch,  he  scarce  knew 
why. 

At  last  the  door  was  opened,  and 
a  voice  that  turned  the  surgeon's 
blood  to  ice  was  heard  inquiring  for 
Dr.  Prestwitch.  Then  a  pair  of 
creaking  shoes  walked  down  the 
passage,  the  parlour  door  was  flung 
open,  and  Barbara  announced  Mr. 
Jonathan  Blinker  ! 

It  was  the  coiner,  dressed  in  a 
bran-new  bottle-green  coat  and 
breeches,  and  a  scarlet  waistcoat 
elaborately  adorned  with  gold  lace ; 
the  coiner  grown  stout  and  red- 
faced  and  prosperous-looking;  the 
coiner  in  a  snow-white  frilled- shirt, 
and  with  a  new  three-cornered  hat 
under  his  arm. 

There  was  a  dead  silence.  Mar- 
tin Prestwitch's  countenance  assumed 
a  sickly  hue ;  the  great  man  from 
Saville-row  stopped  suddenly  in  his 
lecture,  and  stared  at  the  new-comer 
as  if  waiting  for  an  introduction. 
Mrs.  Prestwitch  and  the  children 
stared  also:  but  were  inclined  to 
consider  Mr.  Blinker's  jovial  red  face 


in  a  favourable  aspect.  He  looked 
an  eminently  respectable  gentleman 
of  the  agricultural  class. 

'  How  d'ye  do,  doctor  V  he  said, 
unabashed  by  the  assembly  in  which 
he  found  himself.  '  I've  just  come 
back  from  America,  and  I  thought 
I'd  give  you  a  look  up  before  I  went 
anywheres  else,  even  though  it  was 
Christinas  -  day  ;  and  I  don't  mind 
cutting  my  Christmas  beef  with  you, 
if  you've  no  objections.' 

What  could  Martin  Prestwitch 
do — a  weak,  soul  at  the  best,  and 
especially  feeble  where  Jonathan 
Blinker  was  concerned  ]  He  faltered 
out  a  half-audible  introduction,  *  Dr. 
Clemmory,  Mr.  Blinker ;  Mr.  Clem- 
mory,  Mr.  Blinker.'  The  physician 
bowed  with  an  urbane  stateliness; 
good  -  natured  George  Clemmory 
shook  hands  with  the  stranger. 

'  Your  arrival  is  somewhat  of  a  co- 
incidence,' said  Dr.  Clemmory ;  l  we 
were  discussing  the  aspect  of  Ameri- 
can affairs  when  you  knocked.' 

Barbara  announced  dinner  before 
Mr.  Blinker  could  reply.  By  a  rapid 
and  judicious  maneuvering  of  the 
knives  and  forks,  she  had  contrived 
to  prepare  a  cover  for  the  uninvited 
guest ;  and  the  coiner  took  his  place 
amongst  the  rest  of  the  company,  to 
the  horror  of  Martin  Prestwitch, 
who  knew  not  what  revelations  might 
be  made  before  the  meal  was  finished, 
and  who  felt  that  his  face  was  pal- 
pably bedewed  with  cold  perspira- 
tion. 

The  banquet  was  a  success.  Dr. 
Clemmory  ate  like  an  alderman,  and 
praised  the  goose  and  the  haunch 
until  Barbara's  countenance  glowed 
with  an  honourable  pride.  Mr. 
Blinker  made  himself  eminently 
agreeable,  talking  jovially  with  the 
youngsters  at  his  end  of  the  table, 
and  leading  the  laughter  for  all  Dr. 
Clenmiory's  jokes  with  a  stentorian 
peal.  It  is  true  that  he  put  his 
knife  in  his  mouth  a  good  deal,  and 
supped  up  his  gravy  in  a  painfully 
audible  manner;    but  people  were 
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not  so  refined  in  those  days,  and  a 
prosperous  agriculturist  might  do  as 
much  as  this  without  creating  a 
scandal.  Altogether,  things  were 
much  better  than  Martin  Prestwitch 
had  expected,  and  as  the  evening 
wore  on  he  began  to  breathe  freely. 

After  dinner  there  was  a  dessert 
of  nuts  and  oranges.  How  happy 
George  Clemmory  and  pretty  Molly 
Prestwitch  seemed  roasting  chest- 
nuts at  the  fire  in  the  dimly-lighted 
parlour,  with  all  those  young  bro- 
thers and  sisters,  while  their  parents 
conversed  more  gravely  in  the  din- 
ing-room, where  there  was  a  steam- 
ing bowl  of  punch !  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  punch  the  West-end  phy- 
sician became  wonderfully  expansive, 
and  patronised  Jonathan  Blinker  in 
the  most  genial  manner. 

*  I  like  a  man  of  that  stamp,'  he 
said  afterwards  in  confidence  to  Mar- 
tin Prestwitch ;  l  an  fcbnest  jovial  fel- 
low, cast  in  a  good  mould,  sir,  cast 
in  a  good  mould.  There's  genuine 
metal  there,  Dr.  Prestwitch;  you 
can  hear  the  ring  of  ft.  The  man  is 
sterling  coin,  sir.' 

Martin  Prestwitch  shivered,  and 
could  only  reply  with  a  sickly  smile. 

Before  the  night  was  out  Dr. 
Clemmory  was  obviously  the  worse 
or  the  better  for  liquor,  and  had  be- 
come almost  maudlin  in  his  expres- 
sions of  regard  for  the  ex-coiner. 
Mr.  Blinker  had  drunk  more,  but 
the  strong  drink  had  no  effect  upon 
him.  When  the  physician's  coach 
came  to  fetch  him  away  from  Little 


Bell-street,  he  volunteered  to   set 

Mr.  Blinker  down  at  his  inn  before 

'driving  home,  an  offer  which  was 

accepted,  to  the  horror  of  Martin 

.  Prestwitch. 

If  Dr.  Clemmory  had  taken  a  fancy 
to  Mr.  Blinker,  that  worthy,  on  his 
part,  had  taken  a  fancy  to  the  junior 
members  of  the  Prestwitch  family. 
He  insisted  upon  kissing  the  three 
girls  under  the  mistletoe  when  he 
wished  them  good-night,  and  wound 
up  by  kissing  Barbara  Snaffles  in 
the  passage.  He  squeezed  Martin 
Prestwitch  by  the  hand  upon  the 
threshold,  and  said  in  a  confidential 
voice, 

*  I  think  you've  been  glad  to  see 
me,  doctor;  and  I  take  it  kindly. 
I've  not  forgof  past  favours.  I've 
made  a  bit  of  money  out  yonder  in 
the  shipping  line,  and  Fve  left  every 
penny  of  it  to  you.1 

It  was  the  truth  ;  and  the  bit  of 
money  turned  out  to  be  a  large  for- 
tune, which  Dr.  Prestwitch  inherited 
three  years  afterwards  from  the 
grateful  Blinker,  who  expired  in 
the  odour  of  sanctity  at  his  own 
house  at  Clapton,  sincerely  regretted 
by  the  young  Prestwitchcs,  to  whom 
he  had  been  a  kind  of  fairy  god- 
father, showering  benefits  and  gifts 
upon  them  during  those  concluding 
years  of  his  life.  To  the  last  day  of 
his  existence  Dr.  Clemmory  was 
wont  to  speak  of  Mr.  Blinker  as  a 
model  of  probity,  and  the  very  flower 
of  successful  traders  and  self-made 
men.         4 
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